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PROFESSOR EMERITUS WALTER SIMON 


Until well within the second quarter of this century, academic sinology in 
Britain remained the province of a few isolated, if brilliant, amateurs, men 
who had retired to scholarly pursuits after a lifetime of activity in some other 
field. They occupied university chairs with distinction, but never attracted 
many pupils and consequently never established a tradition of exact; professional 
scholarship. That such a tradition, sound and solid, though still young, exists 
today, is above all the merit of two scholars who, having left Germany in the 
years before the second World War, devoted their lives to the service of learning 
in their adopted country. The late Gustav Haloun enjoyed a short but 
memorable tenure of the Chair at Cambridge. At London, Walter Simon, 
whom his friends, colleagues, and former pupils greet with respect and affection 
on his eightieth birthday with this volume of essays, inspired a new academic 
professionalism, which was Germanic in the rigour of its philological exactitude, 
but at the same time humane in its appreciation of the civilization to which 
the study of language is the key. His immediate monument is the present 
Department of the Languages and Cultures of the Far East at this School, 
and it is appropriate that we should take this opportunity of honouring nn 
life's work among us. But the ‘ school’ to which he gave life is by no means 
confined to London. Scholars whom Simon taught or influenced occupy: chain * 
of sinology and other teaching and library posts in this eS in Australia, 
Canada, and the United States. 

Simon came to sinology from an early training in romance and. classical 
philology at the University of Berlin where he studied from 1911 to 1914. His 
first publication, in 1920, was his doctoral thesis, a treatise on the TU RN 
of the Judæo-Spanish dialect of Salonika. In the following per he became a 
professional librarian, working (after entering the service as a ‘ volunteer ' i 
the University Library of Berlin) first in the library of the University of Kiel, 
and from 1922 at Berlin. Here he studied Chinese under the late Otte Franke, 
and was also active as a teacher himself. He was able to spend the year 1932-3 
on exchange service with the National Library in Peking. His return to Europe 
coincided with the rise to power of the Nazi party in Germany. In 1934 
Simon’s venta legendi, the licence to teach at a university, was withdrawn, and 
in 1935 his services as librarian were prematurely terminated. In 1936 he came 
to England with help from the Academic Assistance Council, and received 
academie hospitality at the University of London. Here, on the threshold of 
middle age, in an unfamiliar milieu, and living and working in the medium of 
a foreign language, Simon began a new career, as Lecturer, Reader, and finally 
Professor, of Chinese. Those were years when in every walk of life Germany 
was denuding herself of talent, for fanatical reasons of state and race, of ‘ blood 
and soil’ as the current jargon had it. In some fields of study, notably that 
of atomic physics, her loss and the consequent gain to the Allies, expressed 
itself in a resounding, indeed cataclysmie way. But in the quieter reaches of 
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academic sinology too, Germany abandoned a lead which she has never made 
good. Her best scholars gathered round themselves in exile schools of young 
English and American students, and English, rather than German, slowly 
became the international language of scholarly publication. Moreover, the 
second World War was almost upon us, and in 1941 Japan joined its Axis 
partners, and China became our military ally. The story of the belated realiza- 
tion in high quarters of our almost total lack of Oriental experts, and the 
contribution this School made, under its then Director, Sir Ralph Turner, to 
supplying this need, has been told elsewhere. Under Professor Edwards as 
Head of Department, Simon developed the Chinese side of an ambitious scheme 
for training hundreds of young men as interpreters, translators, and intelligence 
officers. There was no adequate teaching material ready to hand. He intro- 
duced into the School the use of the so-called Gwoyeu Romatzyh, or National 
Language Romanization, and published in 1942 his Chinese sentence series, the 
first of a number of textbooks {and a dictionary) in this transcription, and one 
on which a whole generation of British sinologists cut their teeth. The some- 
times inelegant appearance of Chinese words as romanized according to this 
system weighed lightly against its practical advantages. For one thing, Chinese 
could be written or typed on a single line, without the need for diacritics or 
superscript numerals to indicate the tones. These were inherent in the 
orthography itself, and moreover, their representation had, no doubt to 
Simon’s quiet delight, a certain mimetic and mnemonic quality. Somehow, 
cheeng, with its doubled vowel, looked as if it should go down and up in the 
third tone, while cheng, with its final letter changed, had something positively 
abrupt and fourth-tonish about it. Political developments in China after the 
war were fatal to this transcription, which had been developed by Professor 
Y. R. Chao and was a child of Kuo-min-tang days, and it has become obsolete 
in Europe too. But for a generation of beginners it proved a helpful and reliable 
guide to the mysteries of the realization in sound of the Chinese script. 

There was little time during the war years that Simon could devote to his 
own research, either to his comparative studies of the Sino-Tibetan languages 
to which his first major contribution was his article ‘ Tibetisch-Chinesische 
Wortgleichungen: ein Versuch’, or his investigations of the history of the 
Chinese language itself, which began in 1924 with a review of an early work 
of Karlgren. After the war he published a number of articles of major 
importance in both these fields, and of these his treatment of the particle erl 
(with its inevitable Goethean associations) is perhaps the most memorable. 

As Acting Head and subsequently Head of the Department of the Far 
East from 1950 until his retirement in 1960 Simon was above all responsible 
for the imaginative and balanced development of Far Kastern studies as a 
whole whieh took place at London in post-war years. War-time emergency 
eourses had introduced numbers of young men to a world of ideas and learning 
which they might otherwise never have chanced upon. The opportunity to 
give them a full and thorough training, followed by academic employment, 
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was afforded by the Report of the Scarbrough Commission, which was generously 
implemented by a Treasury Committee. It was naturally the study of the 
major languages of the area, Chinese and Japanese, which benefited from this 
unprecedented governmental largesse. For the first time, proper plans could 
be made to staff the Department adequately. Books could be bought, and 
Simon himself made a book-buying tour to the Far East. But also, for the 
first time under his headship, provision was made for the study of peoples and 
civilizations which are important and indeed unique in themselves, but whose 
propinquity to the colossus of China has led to their neglect, those of Korea, 
Mongolia, and Tibet. 

Simon’s scholarly. achievements speak for themselves. They have a 
permanent record in the many articles and reviews he has published over the 
last 50 years and more. What he did for the development of our School and our 
studies can be read, though with less clarity, in the laconie pages of successive 
issues of the Calendar and the annual Report. But in these pages we discover 
only the scholar, not the man, and it must surely be the purpose of a 
such as the present one to draw attention to, and to try to express in pem 
those human, personal, though elusive qualities which make. the man, and 
without mention of which the oholasks record remains & hopelessly incomplete 
one. To begin a new life at his age, after the calamity of unexpected and 
_-undeserved exile, demanded a personal courage which was all the more 
imp essive for its lack of all ostentation. Easier to recognize, however, are 
those qualities which all who know him must have admired in W alter Simon, 
unfailing kindness and strict but courteous honesty. 
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To do honour to my old friend Walter Simon I have put together here five 
documents from Central Asia. These are: (1) the photograph of the Turkish 
text in Khotan Saka script; (2) a Tibetan letter in Khotan Saka seript ; 
(3) pieces of document from Kuci (Kucha) inseribed with Kharosthi and Brahmi 
script; (4) a fragment of Khotan Saka containing the word bisivrar; and 
(5) three Tibetan documents with Khotan Saka words. 


l 


The text of P 2892, 166-84 (corrected numbering) was first published in 
transliteration in BSOAS, x1, 2, 1944, 290-6, and then in my Khotanese teats 
(KT), m, 1956, 81-2. Turkologists have now begun to take an interest in 
this document. E. Hovdhaugen, NTS, xxiv, 1971, 163-209, examined the 
Turkish vocabulary. G. Clauson is preparing a full study of the text for the 
 "Togan memorial volume. It is time to print a photograph (plate 1). Two 
corrections can be made to the transliterated texts. In BSOAS, x1, 2, 1944, 
293, 1. 179 bithdsakd is correct. Similarly in BSOAS, x1, 2, 294, ayysd is correct 
(the -s- was missed in typescript). Of the Saka glosses bytha is rather ‘ covering ’, 
as proposed in KT, 1v, 148, not byaha- ‘ hunting’. The word chaska- occurs 
elsewhere, as in K T, u, 15, but is still not interpreted. The word vated is used 
- twice elsewhere, quoted in KT, vi, 442, in connexion with hair on the cheeks. 
The word tturaka (1. 168) means ‘ cover’, as shown in BSOAS, xxmm, 1, 1960, 
32-3. In 1. 169 bamda may mean ‘ ai and in L 170 thamna looks like 
a cognate. of Ossetic tän ‘ string’, both from *@ana-. A note on l. 174 gahe is 
in BSOAS, xxx, 3, 1958, 528; on 175 brraukala- see KT, vi, 271; on 1. 178 
phattanai or possibly phatanai, note that the later form is phamnat ' palate of 
mouth’, from *pa8ana- ‘broad’. Turkish balig is spelled badaská in Staël 
Holstein text, l 22, published in facsimile by Sten Konow in 1929, and 
transliterated in Asia Major, NS, nt, 1, 1951, 3, and in AT, n, 73. 


2 


P 2782, 73-80 contains a letter in Khotan Saka script and orthography 
(plate 11}, transliterated in KT, m, 62 (second ed., 1969), written at the end of 
a copy of a Buddhist Sanskrit text of a dhàrani formulary. My friend Ryotai 
Kaneko of the Tóyo Bunkó, Tokyo, has given me his interpretation after 
consultation with other Tibetanist scholars. The transliteration is repeated 
here, then Kaneko's normalized text and his rendering. 


1 But see now p. 227, 
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P 2782, 13-80, KT, m, 62-3 
13 om: sala späna: chaita pū hda: sanga ragyatsa ki: Spyarnna ~ vadakam 


caka nana 

74 pa Spyanna rasa da tham: skattam: mi thiimna yam na: chämsa haci pada 
hasa 

Tb vadakam patta kv skaita: mi tsada: sala spana: thithamsa tagam miga 
da: sala 

16 spdna chaina pau yt $g sna: nasa: thu sam vla dat hamma mi vadat: kuai 
phasa pha 

17 sa sina hacar sapada: fm nam: hüsämda fma chisa: vada caka 
namna pa: 

78 pha spa ja spada ki: sada tham du: chiva: dahamsa: sgnamékya vla yi 
da sale 


T9 tamna machisa: phaspa ja spam gi Sada thana kunam: hapüda du phina 
80 baéfida ttar tcüka sama: 

namau besivas»varasya da ha dya: auma ai- 
81 drar atdrattapadtye svaha : 


13 om: slo(b) (s/d)pon: ched p(u/o) la: san(s) rgy(e/a)s kyi: spyan bdag 
cag nan 

T4 pa spyan ras la (m)thon: skad: m(y)i (/h)hun yan: chos rje (s/d)pal sa 

TB bdag bod kys skad: m(y)s (r)tsas: . slo(b) (s/d)pon: thugs dag m(y)t (h)gal: 
slo(b) | 

76 (8/d)pon chen po yt ža sna: nas: thwu(g)s blde ham my} bde: khyad 
(i)pha(g)s 

TT (g)sn rje (s/d)pal: sfium nam gsol Zn (m)chis: bda(g) cag nan pa: 

78 (b)pha(g)s pa (h)ja(m) (s/d)pal ky: žal (m)thon du: (b)chib(s): Was: 
sakya bl(h)a ys l(h)a sl(e/a) 

19 don mchis: (h)pha(g)s pa (h)ja(m) (s/d)pal g(s/ys) žal thon kun: p(h)ul du 
ph(y)in 

80 bsfitl te ch(u/o)g(s) sam: 


Om. To the mahacarya (great teacher), the eye of the Buddha, I, the humble, 
was received (by you) in audience, although I did not understand your language. 
The lord, the possessor of dharma, (I am) ignorant of Tibetan. The mahäcarya, 
(would that I might be) not disagreeable to your heart. His reverence, the 
mahacarya, (I wonder) whether you are happy. The extraordinary holiness 
the lord of the dharma (I) beg to inquire after your health. I, the humble, 
(came) riding, in order to visit before the Arya-Manjuéri, (and to make obeisance) 
to the divine Sakya, the deva of devas (as well). (When) the Arya-Manjuéri 
appeared, (I felt as though) everything was suffused (with light). May (this) 
not be disturbed ! 

The finale is part of a Buddhist Sanskrit dharant. 
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In 1968 I found in a box of fragments from Kuci which has lain in the 
India Office Library since about 1910 a few small pieces of documents written 
in Kharosthi of the Kuci variety and in Brahmi (plates m-rv). These are not 
yet deciphered. Other pieces were printed in photographs by J. Filhozat in 
Journal Astatique, COXLVI, 1, 1958, plate vir and p. 85. A few pieces of similar 
type occur in the facsimile plate rv of B. Pauly, ' Fragments sanskrits 
d'Afghanistan ’, Journal Asiatique, ccLv, 3-4, 1967. A large number of wooden 
documents with Kharosthi writing are in Germany. The late Professor Olaf 
Hansen showed me some transcripts of his in Hamburg in 1955. These 
.-Meuments were then under study by Fr. Bernhard, ended by his death in 
Mustang in 1971. At the 28th International Congress of Orientalists in Canberra 
in January 1971, Professor Bernhard showed a picture of a complete paper 
folio written on both sides in this same Kuci Kharosthi script. An inscription 
in this Kuci Kharosthi and Brahmi was found in Subashi Langar, north of 
Kucha, of which there is published a faesimile in A. von Le Coq, Von Land 
und Leuten in Ostturkistan, Leipzig, 1928, plate 17. The photograph here will 
add to the material for the investigation of this type of Kharosthi script. 


4 


Among the same fragments from Kuci I found also one piece of Khotan 
Saka, a translation of a Buddhist Sanskrit text concerned with Bhaisajyaguru 
(plate v). I print this piece here chiefly to make known the word bistvrae 
‘son of the House’ which takes the place, in the cliché, of the frequent 
büsivärasar, from older *wisas-pubra-, as in Avestan viso pubra-. The making 
of an image is also prescribed in the Bhatsajyaguru-vatdürya-prabha-ràja-sütra-.? 
I give here the transliteration (Frag. 151.15). 


l x 

2 /xxxda/ 

9 / = nau būva diru yaninda 3 / i 

4 / <hayysgametä jyart 4 sśsäkyamun<äy (7 aksaras) » / 

D / aña nista 5 balysd pamnyŭ bri ta hve s($ ~> jastänu hwasta ba | 
6 / tā pamnyu bri tta hve st ~ c$ si bisivrat himate ò basi | 

T (tops) 

verso 

1 / 6 (tops) 

/ rà buda pratibimbau aksviyd padide ~ bhassajyagura | 

/ * dam yanindd (7 ?» -à x x ta pajsami x -a bisCSt nya x nar 
/ äljsanyau stavyau būna cirauv<yauÿ (7 aksaras) x x | 


H> CO» bo 


1 Nalinaksha Dutt and others (ed.), Gilgit manuscripts, 1, Srinagar, 1939, 17. 
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5 / tvamdanut ts(u»fiau sata teira / 

6 /yaxx / 

T [-àx[f 

The translation is only partial: recto ‘... the Bhüta-demons do evil (verse) 3. 
... troubles disappear (verse) 4. Sakyamuni... other is not (verse) 5. The 
Buddha, beloved of all, so spoke, saying: Best of Deva-gods.... Then the 
beloved of all so spoke, saying, He who is the kulaputra (son of the House) or 
the kuladuhstar (daughter of the House) ’. 

Verso‘... might begin to make the pratibimbaka-image. Bhaisajyaguru .. . 
they make (verse 7 ?). ... honour (pajsamut “honour to him " ?)... of all 
kinds... with songs, with praises, with incense, with lamps.... One must 
come with reverence to him a hundred times... 


5 


I have had photographs of these three Tibetan documents of the Hedin 
collection since 1950 (plates vi-vmm). They are cited here for the Khotan Saka 
words par-$a and pa-$a, the Tibetan transcription of the Khotan Saka word 
pharsavata, pharssa, pharsa, a title, probably ‘judge’, although no bilingual 
evidence has been found so far. The word is noted in KT, rv, 1961, 56. It is 
like the Tokhar A praksänt-, B preksenta ‘ the questioner ’ for judge. 

Interesting here are also the proper name L4 Son-dar, corresponding to 
Khotan Saka pharsa Sämdara- in KT, 1v, 23, and the place-name fila for 
Khotan Saka Cira (KT, 1v, 104). The name pod-khar-gyt sde ‘the troop of 
Pod-khar' corresponds to the name Phod-kar printed in F. W. Thomas, 
Tibetan literary texts, ui, London, 1951, 294. 

From Tibetanists I have had some help in interpretation of these three 
pieces, but insufficient to publish here. 


To p. 224, chaska-. It is now (10 March 1973) known that chaska- m KT, u, 
20, 11a2, KT, u, 15, 3, 1, and KT, z, 15, 3, 2 is a ‘grain’, and hence the 
palatalized form chaska- to set beside the New Persian kaëk, Armenian 
(Parthian) loan-word kask, Yazgulàmi kdsk ‘ barley’. Greek dxoor7 ‘ barley ’ 
is the ‘ spiky ’ plant from ak- ‘ be pointed ' with the suffix -es-. In the Iranian 
words chaska- and kask the base is ak- non-palatalized with the same suffix, 

The second Khotan Saka word chaskam is clearly the ‘ pointed ’ part of the 
body, hence an adjectival chaskäna- with nom. sing. chaskäm, for either ‘ top 
of the head’ or ‘forehead’. It is listed with ttāra- ‘top of the head’ and 
‘ forehead ’, and hamdrramga- ‘ forehead’. As gloss to Turkish ttädai it assures 
that this corresponds to and confirms Chaghatai talas ‘ forehead ' (BSOAS, x1, 
2, 1944, 292). The scribe has varied his normal use of -a- for Turkish -a-, as 
we have elsewhere bidigä for bilgä, or has ttà in an Iranian loan-word. 


TRAGEDY AND MELODRAMA IN EARLY CH'UAN-CH'I 
PLAYS: ‘LUTE SONG’ AND ' THORN HAIRPIN’ 
COMPARED 


By Cyrit Biren 


This paper is intended first as a tribute to my teacher, and second as a small 
contribution to the perennial discussion of the place or extent of the tragic in 
Chinese literature. I shall plead limited space as excuse for reframing from 
philosophical discussion, definition, or comparison with Classical Greek or 
Shakespearean manifestations of the tragic. My suggestion will be simply that 
P'4-p'a cht ‘Lute song’ (hereafter ‘ Lute’) may be added to Kuan Han-ch'ing's 
Tou O yuan and the ‘ Red chamber dream’ on that select list of Chinese works 
which in the conflicts they present and the resolutions they propose tend 
towards the tragic. 

This quality in ‘ Lute’ emerges most clearly when the play is compared 
with Ching-ch‘at chi ‘The thorn hairpin’ (hereafter ‘ Thorn’). ‘Thom’ was 
written soon after ‘ Lute ’,? and borrowed from its great predecessor much of 
its essential pattern of events and some of its music and diction. I shall suggest, 
however, that the Thorn ' dramatist reworked his material into a melodramatic 
presentation, thus early establishing that leaning towards melodrama which is 
so noticeable a feature of later ch‘uan-ch' and which survives in the Peking 
opera to this day. 


THE ACTION OF ‘ LUTE SONG’ 


Setting conventions faithfully adhered to by ‘Thorn’ and all later 
ch'uan-ch's, ‘Lute’ offers a prologue in which a subsidiary male character 
(Hi) Æ) learns the title of ‘today’s play’ and briefly outlines its action in 


1 The subject may seem somewhat remote from the scholarly interests of Walter Simon as 
represented in his publications. But if my generation gained any perception of the rich potential 
of colloquial Chinese as a literary instrument, it was through the pioneer work of our ‘ good 
(old) teacher “ indefatigable in teaching men "' ' (Chinese sentence sertes, 125). 


* Aoki Masaru "Hf Jk. IE Bl, Chung-kuo chin-shih hei-ch'w-ehih th BS] 3p HL a di HD. 
translated Wang Ku-la £ d 4, Shanghai, Commercial Press, 1936, 94-101 and 108-111. 
The birth of the ‘ Lute’ author, Kao Ming (Tse-ch‘eng) 7B) HY (Al) Bj), took place about 1300, 
and he died shortly after the establishment of the Ming dynasty in 1368, according to the 
biographical appendixes in the P‘t-p‘a-cht t‘ao-lun FE "EE Wu 3f fw supplement to Ohti-pen 
Mj Æ monthly (Peking, People's Press), 1956. Wang Kuo-wei’s attribution of ' Thorn" to 
Chu Ch'uan 4k JE (d. 1448), sixteenth son of the Ming founder, is generally accepted. The 
two plays are the first and second of the Liu-shth chung-ch'& 75 + TB HH ‘ Sixty plays’ put 
out by Mao Chin Æ $ in the late Ming period. Their enduring popularity is attested by the 
inclusion of 26 scenes from ‘ Lute’ and 19 scenes from ' Thorn ’—far more than from any other 
play—in the Ch'ien-lung period anthology Ohui-pai-ch'iu $ C] 3. Tho fine edition of ‘ Lute ' 
with the commentary of Ch'en Chi-ju (Mei-kung) Bii #4 {8 (JH Z\) (1508-1639) was reissued 
by Wen-hsüeh Ku-chi K'an-hsing-she 3 "x d; $ Fil 47 jit, Peking, 1954. 
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a song; the presentation proper then opens with the male lead (4E), Ts‘ai Yung 
(Po-chieh) 2 & (fi My). He and his bride of two months, Chao Wu-niang, 
the female lead (JE H), celebrate the health of Po-chieh’s parents. The third 
scene (scene 2 in some editions, where the prologue is counted separately) 
establishes the secondary female (Ri) character, Madam Niu, virtuous daughter 
of Premier Niu in the capital. 

Po-chieh unwillingly accedes to his father’s urging that he attend the 
metropolitan examinations, and commits his parents to the care of Wu-niang 
and of their benevolent neighbour Chang. Po-chieh wins first place in the 
examinations, but out of loyalty to Wu-niang he refuses the hand of Madam 
Niu, offered at the suggestion of the Emperor himself. The angered Premier Niu 
secures a high appointment for Po-chieh with the intention of buying him over ; 
Po-chieh, weeping in an Imperial audience, pleads to be allowed to return home, 
but his proffered resignation is rejected. 

Famine in Po-chieh’s home village is exacerbated by the bailiff's embezzle- 
ment of grain. While the hapless Po-chieh is submitting to a glamorous marriage 
with Madam Niu, his first wife, though restricting her own diet to the husks 
of the little rice she can acquire, is unable to ward off the starvation first of 
Po-chieh’s mother and then of his father. She cuts off her hair for sale in the 
attempt to provide for their funeral, and builds their tomb with her own hands. 

À confidence trickster in pursuit of reward deceives Po-chieh with a fake 
letter of assurance that all is well with his parents, but his distress continues 
and its source is finally elicited by Madam Niu’s questioning. Premier Niu is 
induced to send for Po-chieh’s parents (presumed still living); Wu-niang is in 
fact already begging her way to the capital with her lute and with a portrait 
of the old couple which she herself has painted. She finds Madam Niu, and the 
two women commiserate over Po-chieh’s ' three denials’ (= 7 f¥).2 With 
Wu-niang reinstated as first wife and Madam Niu in second place, Po-chieh is 
at last allowed to relinquish his post and take both wives back to make 
sacrifices at the tomb of his parents; the play ends with Imperial honours for 
all concerned. 


THE ACTION OF ‘ THE THORN HAIRPIN’ 

Wang Shih-p‘eng € + HA, aspiring young scholar of Northern Sung times 
who supports his widowed mother, passes his provincial examination and is 
sought as son-in-law by the tolerably well-off Ch‘ien Liu-hsing. The play’s 
title, symbolic of faithfulness-in-poverty, is provided by the thorn hairpin of 
classical allusion,* the only betrothal gift Wang’s mother can afford. 

Gold hairpins are offered simultaneously by the wastrel Sun Ju-ch'üan, 
in the comic-villain (fg) role. Ch'ien's daughter, Yii-lien, the female lead 


3 Of his attempta to abstain from the examinations, to resign from office, and to resist the 
foroed second marriage: in the prologue, the play's title was announced as San-pu-is'ung 


p'i-p'aW = A $E T6 ti ic. 


* Liang Hung’s gift to Meng Kuang in Han times. 
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(JE E), chooses Wang for her husband, citing many precedents in favour of 
marriage with a poor man possessed of talent and integrity. 

Wang now leaves for the metropolitan examinations, his journey financed 
by his father-in-law who has also been generous enough to ensconce the widowed 
mother in his own household. Wang wins first place in the examinations and 
is pressed to marry the daughter of Premier Wan-ssu. He stoutly declines, 
and is punished by assignment to the miasmal swamps of Han Yii’s exile, 
Ch‘aochou in Kwangtung. 

Sun Ju-ch'üan intercepts Wang’s letter to his father-in-law and substitutes 
a forged document announcing Wang’s marriage to the Premier’s daughter 
and instructing Yii-lien to find a new husband. Undeceived by the trick, but 
under pressure from Sun and her wicked stepmother, Yii-lien throws herself 
into the river but is saved by a boatman and adopted by the newly-appointed 
Governor of Fukien. Her presumed death is, however, reported to Wang by 
his mother who now joins him; a messenger sent to Wang by the Governor 
falsely reports Wang’s death so that he can pocket the travel-money. 

Five years pass. The Governor, Yü-lien’s benefactor, urges her to remarry, 
and as candidate for her hand selects Wang Shih-p‘eng, of whose earlier history 
he is unaware. Neither of the ‘ bereaved’ partners is willing to contemplate 
remarriage, but when the Governor offers Wang the original thorn hairpm as 
token of betrothal, Wang sings the story of his ‘lost’ wife Yii-lien. She is 
called out, recognition and reunion follow, and all sing their joy. 


CoMPARISON OF PARALLEL SOENES 
The self-evident similarities in plot structure would lead one to expect 
parallels in the musical composition of ‘Lute’ and ‘Thorn’. In fact corre- 
spondences do occur, rather more conspicuously in the earlier scenes, as though 
the reflection in ‘ Thorn ’ of the ‘ Lute ’ musical structure begins to fade as the 
writing of the play gets fully under way. The following chart lists scenes of 
similar content and identifies shared song-patterns. 


‘Lute’ Shared song-patterns ‘Thorn’ Content 
Scene Scene 
l ib B x 1 prologue 
2 $h te A onwards 9 family celebration 
5 EK u$, teh MEH MY, 15 candidate’s departure 
M 38 du 
7 HH BK 16 journey to capital 
8 none 17 examination success 
9 identical sequence 18 deserted wife's lament 
14 none 24 go-between’s activities 
17 none 37 corruption of local officials 
19 none 12 wedding 
24 identical sequence 27 husband lonely in capital 


26 — db 5 20-21 message home interfered with 
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30 none 34 wife guesses source of husband’s 
melancholy 

34 none 45  half-recognition on chance meeting 
at temple 


As the chart shows, two scenes from ‘Lute’ are exactly duplicated, in 
terms of musical structure, in ‘Thorn’. The pairs thus formed are ‘ Lute’ 9— 
‘Thorn’ 18, and ‘ Lute’ 24—' Thorn’ 27. 


COMPARISON OF ‘ LUTE’ 9 AND ‘ THoRN’ 18 
Each of these scenes comprises a solo appearance by the young wife who 

laments her husband’s absence. The musical structure of each scene is a 

prelude Mk 5% fii (WE Bi P in ‘ Thorn’) followed by four stanzas of py 48 jc 

(Hi 58 € VO BS 5c in ‘ Lute’). ‘ Thorn’ 18 adds a three-line coda. 

The following abstracts will show something of the movement of the young 
wife's thoughts as each scene progresses. 
Song ‘Lute’ 9 ‘Thorn ’ 18 

RE Xf RE 5| Lonely boudoir, longings. Lonely boudoir, no news, 
Parents ageing. No letter. longings. 

V4 3 5c (1) Pathosofhusband’sdeparture Husband’s ambition. Parting. 
so soon after marriage. His Own loneliness, spring pass- 
apparent callousness. ing, grief. 

(2) Neglects toilet. No news. Determination to be filial. 
Longings, constancy, grief. 

(3) Service to ageing parents. Lonely boudoir. Recalls thorn 
Plant against husband for hairpin betrothal gift. 
ambition of wealth at 
parents’ expense. 

(4) Husband’s callousness, own  Husband's ambition, own 
determination to fulfil filial ^ loneliness, hope for his 
obligations. Appeal to hus- return. 
band to remember her when 
famous. Grief. 


Even such a crude indication of the gist of the songs shows the thoughts of 
the “ Lute ' singer progressing in a natural way from the opening contemplation 
of her lonely boudoir, through the events that have led to her plight, and on 
to her concerns for the future of her husband, herself, and the parents-in-law 
who loom so large in all her reflections. She constantly refers to her own 
specific dramatic situation. 

In contrast, the reflections of the ‘Thorn’ singer are quite generalized. 
There is so little specific reference (confined, in effect, to the single recall of 
the betrothal gift, the thorn hairpin) that the entire song-set could be lifted 
out, one feels, for use by almost any abandoned wife in any play. The pro- 
gression of thought observable in ‘Lute’ is completely disrupted as the 
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‘Thorn’ singer veers back and forth between contemplation of cold boudoir 
and anticipation of husband’s success. 

‘Thorn ’ 18 directly echoes a good deal of the imagery of ' Lute’ 9: fading 
curtains, zither collecting dust, ageing parents, lack of ' messenger goose or 
fish”. A dozen or so lines are nearly identical in phrasing. Yet somehow we 
find a forcefulness in the ‘ Lute’ lines which ‘ Thorn’ constantly weakens. 
The ‘ Thorn’ singer begs her absent husband f not to turn to the red chambers ’, 
and this is a natural enough concern for her. But the added dimension of her 
own poverty brings so much power to the ‘ Lute’ singer at a similar point : 


* [ fear only the red chambers stretching ten ls 
And your envy of the wealth of others’. 


The effectiveness is enhanced by earlier contexts: the brothel reference in 
the prelude, ‘ Clouds idle over halls of Ch‘u, the moon cold over chambers of 
Ch5n'5; and the allusion to the third of the ‘ Nineteen old poems’, ‘ How 
could you play the wanderer (ġġ F), or I the wanderer's wife ? '. The ' Lute ' 
wife is dominated by the fear of losing her husband either to a courtesan 
(which does not happen) or to the daughter of a rich family (£t S) ° (which 
does). 

‘Lute’ 9 is not one of the great dramatic climaxes. Yet Wu-niang’s plight 
moves us, because we are not allowed to think of her as just another neglected 
wife, but always as this particular girl threatened with famine by her husband’s 
absence. The motif of nourishment is sounded twice in the scene. 

Critics have questioned’? whether Wu-niang is entirely consistent in this 
scene. Should she, as a filial daughter-in-law, make so much use of the symbols 
of sexual loneliness, increasing haggardness, the common allusion to the marital 
bliss of Chang Sheng (the ‘ painter of eyebrows’), and so on? Should she be 
shown as missing her husband so much? We recall the indignant rejection, 
in the preceding scene, of the accusation that it was the pleasures of the 
marriage bed which improperly hindered Po-chieh’s departure for the examina- 
tions. The ‘Lute’ author, I suggest, struggles between two compulsions: 
first, the conventional lyric #4] and song Hi imagery surrounding the deserted 
woman theme; second, his wish to characterize Wu-niang as the supremely 


5] am not sure that Wu-niang is not, rather inappropriately, identifying herself with a 
deserted courtesan at this point. The ‘ cold moon’ strongly suggests this. But I would think 
she is also expressing fears of her absent husband's infidelities. Later (scene 30) Madam Niu 
will use the same phrase when she guesses—wrongly—that a favoured courtesan 18 the cause of 
Po-chieh’s distractedness: 48 fg Æ Hi. 

s 27 HE BY AK t is contrasted with #% WE] Ti 7K Jr in Po Chu-yi's ballad Ch'sn-chung- 
yin JE Fp. 

7 Modern critical monographs on ‘Lute’ include Tung Merk'an Æ £f Ek. P's-p‘a-chi 
chien-shuo FE EC fi} ER, Peking, 1957, and Chang Ti-hua 5j Jit Jj, P'i-p'a-chi k‘ao-shu 
fe SF du 4% Ut, Taipei, 1966. A clear and helpful summary of the numerous suggestions 
for a roman à clef interpretation of ‘ Lute’ 18 contained in the essay by Yagisawa Hajime 


J\ À À FE m the symposum Chügoku no meicho rH il © Z A. published under the 
auspices of the Institute of Chinese Literature, Tokyo University, 1961. 
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filial daughter-in-law. Tension results from this conflict, and with the tension 
Wu-niang comes alive. Without the images of the ‘ fading cheeks, cold incense ' 
kind she would be too priggish to be real; and still, as the scene develops, she 
resolves in favour of filial devotion, reaching a olimax in her last song in the 
determination 
‘Come what may I shall be a virtuous wife and filial daughter-in-law 
And leave a name to be extolled in the histories '.? 

The structure of the Ssu ch‘ao yuan song-pattern is faithfully followed by 
each dramatist to produce certain special effects of parallelism or reiteration, 
observable in each stanza in each play. As we trace the development of the 
pattern through each scene we are discussing we see quite clearly that the 
‘Thorn’ dramatist carefully observes the formal requirements but is con- 
sistently weaker in dramatic impact. It will be sufficient to represent the 
situation by the following sets of lines. These are the lines occurring in twelfth 
position, at a climax in the development of emotional intensity in the song- 
pattern (the twelfth line is followed by an interjection, ¢). Even out of context, 
we can see the greater consistency of the ‘ Lute’ lines, the force of regret 
expressed by ' vainly ' 2 or ‘for nothing’ #£ ; of the ‘ Thorn’ lines, only the 
third example approximates in strength of feeling. 
€ Lute 3 ’ 

stanza 1: ‘ Vainly I spend the flowing years ’ 

stanza 2: ' Vainly I recall the times gone by’ 

stanza 3: ' How many times I adjured him on departure...’ 

stanza 4: ' Not for nothing shall I have suffered this desolation ' 

‘Thorn ’ 

stanza 1: ' Now spring approaches its end ' 

stanza 2: ‘I would not refuse these labours ’ 

stanza 3: ' My heart breaks to recall our betrothal long ago ' 

stanza 4: “Do not turn to the red chambers ’. 

Examples already offered will have given some indication of the effective 
use of allusion in ‘ Lute ’. Expression of the sorrows of separation is economically 
strengthened by allusion to the ‘ Nine songs’ of the Ch‘u tzu with the phrases 
F3 W., 77 W, SF AE? In the second Ssu ch‘ao yuan song occurs one of the 
most powerful images available for the deserted woman : 

* Before the mirror the luan-bird dances alone in shame ’. 
The allusion is to the story told by the fifth-century poet Fan T'ai (à 4&: the 
King of Kashmir was presented with a captured luan-bird, which to his despair 
for three years refused to sing. The queen suggested placing a mirror before 


* We see also that as the scene develops the struggle in Wu-niang’s mind finds expression ın 
ever plainer language, after the richer opening. Very similar considerations hold for the 
characterization of Tou O in Act I of Kuan Han-ch‘ing’s play. 

* of. D. Hawkes (tr.), Ch‘u tet, Oxford, 1959, 39, 

* Sweet pollia I've plucked in the little islet 
To send to my far-away Beloved ’. 
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the bird. Seeing its ‘mate’, the bird sang its heart out, stretched its wings, 
and died. 

The section after next will call further attention to the kind of images used 
in ‘ Lute’, which ‘ Thorn’ fails to match for effectiveness. I should wish to 
avoid overstating the case, ‘Thorn’ 18 is not without powerful metaphors, 
e.g. in the ending of the third Ssu ch‘ao yuan stanza, with its echo of Li Yu: 

‘I recall how we “ twined our hair ” : 
Now strand by strand, thread by thread 
Ten thousand thousand causes of grief ’.1° 
One is not always sure how far an allusion is to be taken. When in the last 
song the ‘ Thorn ’ singer mentions ‘ pink almond-blossoms ' £T #7, she may be 
alluding to the erotic lines of the late T'ang poet Li Tung = 1H: 
* Two faces flushed with wine, pink almond-blossoms jealous, 
Bosom half-revealed, firm and soft, white clouds generous ’. 
If she is, then her lines 
‘In Ch‘ang-an, pink almond blossoms deep, 
Over hills of home, white clouds hiding ’ 
will be suggesting, ‘while he is deep in pink almond-blossom (bevies of 
courtesans) in the capital, these “ cloud-like ” white breasts of mine are hidden 
at home ’. 

What weakens the force of ‘ Thorn’ 18, to repeat, is the reduced intensity 
of the dramatic situation. Yii-lien married Wang Shih-p‘eng in full knowledge 
of impending separation. She lives at home with her comfortably-off father 
and her mother-in-law who is treated with great generosity. The poverty theme 
of ‘ Lute’ is conspicuously absent, and the ‘ Thorn’ singer’s concern for her 
parents is in consequence much more vaguely expressed, her sorrows of 
separation more diffuse and generalized. 


Comparison or ‘ Lure’ 24 AND ' THoRN’ 27 

The song-sequence in each of these scenes comprises a xj 3E 4 followed 
by five stanzas of FE fü $8. Each scene is a solo performance by the young 
scholar, alone in the capital after his examination success. He laments the 
distance from the family home, grieves that no message comes, and worries 
whether his wife is equal to the task of caring properly for his parents. At the 
end of each scene a servant receives instructions relating to a message home. 
‘Thorn’ follows the metrical patterns of the ‘ Lute’ songs quite closely, and 
there are a number of correspondences of sense. 

The images of Ts‘ai Po-chieh’s songs are fresh and strong enough to 
state his difficult position very clearly. The key line lamenting the lack of 


10 £t #4 refers to the marriage contract, when bride and groom twisted strands of their 
hair together on the evening of the wedding. Now, each thread of hair has become & separate 
SOITOW. 

11 e.g., following ‘Lute’, she uses the phrase fh TE ‘father-in-law and mother-m-law’, 
though in her case the mother-in-law is a widow. 
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communication, in the opening song, is ‘ Fish message blocked ’. Ch‘en Chi-ju's 
commentary cites an old yueh-fu as source for the allusion : 
` A visitor from a far place 

Gave me a pair of carp; 

In the belly was a message on silk.... 

It began with the words “ Eat well ”, 

Continued “ I'll always remember...” ’. 
Loving thoughts, as I show below, are closely associated in ‘Lute’ with the 
obligation to nourish ; the allusion here echoes this leitmotiv, where ‘ Thorn’ 
merely generalizes the lack of a messenger, ' neither fish nor wild goose to be 
seen '. This opening song of ‘ Lute’ sounds the associated musical motif with 
a reference to the ‘silent zither’ (of marital harmony), and ends with an 
original image of distance: 

: My thoughts thread the screening hills and mist-wrapped trees : 
Where is my home ? ?. 

The five Yen yti chin songs of the ‘ Lute’ sequence systematically develop 
Po-chieh’s sense of deprivation and impotence. In the first, in plain language, 
he recalls the difficulty of parting from Wu-niang. He has heard of the threat 
of famine: will her efforts be sufficient to sustain his parents? The second 
song succinctly defines his dilemma, and its origin in the ‘ three compulsions ' 
(= ## 54): one, the compulsion to desert his family for the examination halls ; 
two, the compulsion to accept appointment in the capital; three, the com- 
pulsion to take a second wife. The upshot is failure to secure the respect of 
either wife: in the eyes of Madam Niu he is ‘ a useless, timid, cold companion ’, 
while to Wu-niang he seems a faithless, callous wretch.” 

The superiority of the ‘ Lute ' imagery is clearly demonstrated in the third 
of these songs. Po-chieh begins a set of dismal contrasts with bird images: 
the first, ‘egret line and mandarin-duck file’, an original metaphor for the 
pompous procession of court officials in which he now takes his place; the 
contrasting image, the bird he cannot hope to match, is the ‘ compassion-crow ? 
(& Bp) which in the Pen-ts'ao description grows up to repay its mother's 
early care by feeding her in return. ‘ Thorn ’, at this same point in the song-set, 
also contrasts bird images, but in wholly commonplace fashion, by setting the 
lone phoenix (the examination candidate) against paired orioles and swallows 
(blissful domestic couples). Where Po-chieh struggles with the dilemma of his 
new marriage, the ‘Thorn’ singer Wang Shih-p‘eng merely refuses to be 
seduced by the offer he has received. 


13 Ch'en Chi-ju contemptuously dismisses Po-chieh’s self-defence. His commentary reads: 
‘If there really were these ‘‘ three compulsions”, why couldn’t you yourself be a little more 
“ compelling " ?... If you're going to have to wear the hemp girdle (of mourning), that's even 
more reason to return home. ... If you're afraid of the Ox (Premier Niu) then you're worth less 
than a dog.... Utter rubbish’. (This last his comment on Po-ohieh’s fear that Premier Niu 
will not release him.) On Po-chieh’s plan to wait until the completion of his tour of duty before 
returning home, Ch‘en’s comment is ‘ You'd better prepare a letter to Yama (King of Hades) 
if you want them to wait till your tour is up before you return ’. 
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The fourth Yen si chin in the ‘ Lute’ sequence is full of pathos. Startled 
into wakefulness after a dream-filled night, Po-chieh summons his first wife to 
pay matutinal respects to his parents, only to realize when fully awake that 
it is a new wife !? beside him in the ‘ivory bed ’ (of his luxurious new circum- 
stances). He continues, ‘ How can I not fail in my affection, repining at the 
incense and saddened by the jade ? °. The ‘ incense ’ is the ' tell-tale fragrance ' 
(ZE 2), alluding to the story of the daughter of Chia Ch'ung, minister of the 
Tsin Emperor Wu-ti. Chia Ch‘ung had received a gift of incense from the 
Emperor, which his daughter stole to present to her lover. At a feast Chia 
Ch‘ung smelled the perfume in the young man’s clothing, and forced the lovers 
to marry. The allusion is particularly apt in that Chia Ch‘ung himself married 
twice. His first wife was disgraced when her father was executed, but despite 
his fear of the second wife’s family Chia Ch‘ung took her back into his house- 
hold. The closing image of sorrow plays on a strong couplet from Meng Hao- 
jan 14 as Po-chieh sings 

‘Truly, in returning home I should dread to wail loud-voiced, 
In fear that gibbons hearing me would break their own hearts ’. 

‘Thorn’ 27 uses quite undistinguished imagery in its last two songs, 
commonplace phrases such as ‘ mountain of justice, ocean of grace ’ to describe 
the father-in-law’s generosity: ‘jade horse swift on perfumed highway ' for 
the pride of the successful candidate; 'fly's head, snail’s horn’ for unworthy 
goals, used usually for the petty profits a merchant seeks, and not nearly so 
apt as the metaphor ‘ reins of fame, chains of advantage’ which ' Lute’ uses 
in a similar context. The ‘ Thorn ’ scene, modelled so closely in musical structure 
on ‘ Lute’ 24, stresses Wang Shih-p‘eng’s refusal to remarry, his rejection of 
the luxuries and favour the new alliance could bring, and thus contrasts feebly 
with the plight in which a second marriage has placed the * Lute’ protagonist. 
The situation is dramatically less complex, and the language is correspondingly 
flatter. 


CONTRASTING AND RECURRENT IMAGES IN ‘ LUTE SONG’ 

The language of ‘ Lute’ is remarkable for its plainness, for metaphoric 
contrasts, and for the frequency of images of food and music. There are some 
virtuoso descriptions, e.g. of the bustle preceding an Imperial audience 
(scene 16), of a monastery (34), and of Po-chieh’s study (36). There is a fairly 
small number of classical allusions. Most importantly, Madam Niu is given 
more elegant language (e.g. in the lotus-pcol and moon-watching scenes, 
22 and 28) than Wu-niang ever utters. But ‘ Lute’ is largely innocent of the 
puns, hyperboles, and general gorgeousness that characterize such later plays 
as Wan sha cht or Mu-tan ting. 


13 #7 A : the song furnishes a wry commentary, as it were, on Tu Fu's cslebrated * Only 
see new wife smile, / Not hear old wife weep ’. 

M‘ Sky cold, wild geese crossing, ready to let tears fall, / Sun setting, gibbons howling, 
fearing a broken heart”, from X& Æ pe Hit Hp ‘ Ascerding the tower of ten thousand years '. 
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In ‘ Lute ’, 303 songs are sung in the course of 42 scenes.15 Tt will be possible 
here to draw attention to only a few outstanding lines. 

Characteristic of the metaphoric contrasts is the moment in scene 24 when 
Po-chieh laments that he may have paid too high a price for his success. Were 
he to return home, he fears it would be only to exchange his newly-won court 
robes for the coarse hemp of mourning. He repeats here a note already sounded 
by Wu-niang in scene 9: 

* You ascend to the azure clouds 
While your parents must return to the yellow clay ’. 
In 25, Wu-niang must sacrifice 
f... my own black tresses 
To see off this white-haired old couple ’. 

(This contrast of black hair with white is the inspiration for a moving scene 
of parting in Wang Yü-feng's £ = ig Fen hsiang cht  Æ #2, another, later 
imitation of ‘ Lute ’.) 

In 27, she contrasts Po-chieh ‘ breaking the cassia bough’ (of examination 
success) with her own weeping, by the graveside of his parents, beneath white 
aspens. Later, in 41, she has returned to the tomb, behind which snow clothes 
the green hills in the white of mourning. Premier Niu opens scene 39 with a 
brief catalogue of arboreal metaphors contrasting in effect : 

‘I had looked for support to my daughter, twined creeper-like round pine- 
and-cypress (her husband), 
Especially now that my own aspect approaches mulberry and elm (old 
age). 
But after neglect of cedar-hall and lily-chamber (his father and mother) 
How can this husband of hers fail to long for peach-and-plum (his first 
wife) of the hills of home ? ’. 

The imagery of sustenance is central to this drama of filial duty. Food 

images are established in scene 2. In his opening song of the play Po-chieh 


‘ How can I leave my post at my parents’ feet ? 
Let me devote myself to their sustenance (++ Ef “ delicacies ”) 
And leave to Heaven 
All thought of wealth and honour ’. 

In the subsequent recited verse he reiterates : 

‘How can I leave my white-haired parents ? 
Best to rejoice in providing beans and water (#% 7k) 18 
Be happy with my lot to offer leeks and salt (XF BH)’. 


19 To 230 different tunes: computation by Jen An iy HE in Ohung-kuo ku-tai Asi-chu-chia 
H Rd E fX BR BY SK. Hong Kong, 1963. Jen An's modest essay on ‘ Lute’ in this volume 
offers valuable critical insights. 

16 The classic diet of filial piety, of. L4, T'an-kung-hsia x, AES TF, ‘If you do all in 
your power to please your parents, though you must sustain them with beans and water, this 
is filial piety ’. 
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He introduces Wu-niang’s merits with the claim 

* Fit to be entrusted with the provision of pot-herbs (3& $)’. 
The entire substance, in fact, of this scene is the offering of ‘ vegetable dishes 
and wine ($ W)’ to Po-chieh’s parents in celebration of another spring. 

Throughout the play Po-chieh and Wu-niang define their duty towards the 
old couple primarily as that of sustenance. Thus Wu-niang in 9, 

* With footsteps light 
I approach my husband's parents 
To offer food should they lack things to eat, 
To mend their garments should they be torn... . 
Since I am entrusted to furnish pot-herbs 
How could I decline ? ’ 
and Po-chieh in 16, 
‘When my parents’ sustenance is in doubt 
I devour my wages in shame ’. 
In the final song of 24 Po-chieh sums up his regrets in metaphoric contrast : 
* When beans and water are a pure diet 
What heart have I for fine wines and fat mutton ? '. 
Wu-niang in her final song of the play refers back to the portrait of the old 
couple, which she will paint anew to show their joy at Imperial honours 
received : 
‘But how can your wasted cheeks be made plump again ? ’. 
At this, the final moment, she is still lamenting the failure to provide nourish- 
ment for Po-chieh’s parents. 

Allusions, as already noted, are used sparingly in ‘ Lute’, but again are 
noteworthy for their reference to food and nourishment. The legendary 
‘compassion-crow ' (see p. 235, above) more than once prompts Po-chieh to 
self-deprecating comparison. Wu-niang is his ‘chaff wife’ (Ff HE < 3E) in 
allusion (scene 37) to Sung Hung. This man when pressed to make an 
advantageous new match for himself declined with the declaration, in Giles's 
immortal translation, ‘The partner of my porridge days shall never go down 
from my hall’. In the same scene Po-chieh recalls the Ch‘un-ch‘tu story of 
a man who presented the prince’s gift of broth to his mother before he would 
taste it himself. 

Images of nourishment are essential to characterization. Food is important 
to minor characters: Madam Niu counters her maid’s complaints of boredom 
with the words (scene 6) 

* Be patient: 
With your warm clothes and fine things to eat 
What do you have to worry about ? ’. 
A go-between (12) gloats over the ‘ gallon of fine wine and a fat goose’ that 
she will receive for her services ; a comic trickster attends temple ceremonies (34) 
for ‘ a good helping of buns and vegetables ’. 
In the portrayal of Po-chieh’s parents, food of course plays no less central 
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a part. The thoughts of his cantankerous mother seldom rise above the level 
of food: one of her earliest observations (4) is how thin her son has grown in 
the two months since his marriage; she threatens her husband with starvation 
if he persists in his plan to send Po-chieh to the capital. Later (20) the 
approaching famine is made more vivid by her grumbling to Wu-niang: 
‘Slave! The other day at breakfast we still had something to go with the rice. 
Today all I get is rice-gruel. A few days more and there won’t even be that. 
Take it away !’. 

The great debate in scene 4 (see below) is punctuated by food references. 
Neighbour Chang encourages Po-chieh to enter the examinations at his father’s 
behest: if he does not, he will have 

‘Spent for nothing ten years by the dim lamplight, 
Endured in vain half a lifetime of yellow leeks ’. 
The vanity of the father’s ambition comes out in the contrast he suggests: 
if Po-chieh succeeds, he himself will receive 
‘Three calves and five cauldrons sacrificed morn and eve— 
How much better than beans to eat and water to drink! ’. 
Later (11) his wife sardonically recalls this disastrous dream : 
* You looked for three calves and five cauldrons sacrificed morn and eve— 
Ask today for a mouthful of gruel, who will give it you ? ?. 
Later yet (38) Neighbour Chang underlines the pathetic ambition : 
* After three such unfilial acts, crimes against Heaven, 1? 
Vain the offerings, meaningless the sacrifices ’. 

Critics have justly praised the effective contrast, in alternating scenes, of 
the luxury of Po-chieh’s sojourn in Premier Niu's mansion with the depriva- 
tions his first wife must endure. Food imagery makes a vivid contribution. 
At the feast for the new prize candidate (10) an attendant recites : 

‘Steam coils from precious viands in cooking pots of gold, 
Delicate rare blooms are set in vases of polished jade '. 
At the wedding feast (19) are 
* Rich odours curling up from the fragrant smoked duck’. 
The groom is learned, with the potential for great wealth : 
‘In books are mansions of gold, 
Bushels of grain by the thousand ’. 
Madam Niu’s first concern, when in scene 30 she is probing for the source of 
her husband’s melancholy, is that he may be dissatisfied with his diet. She 
reminds him of the delicacies he is plied with in her father’s mansion: ‘ boiled 
monkeys’ lips, baked leopard’s foetus’. Po-chieh responds with the protest 
that his meals consist of ‘a mouthful of business-on-hand rice, a sip of hurry- 
to-get-done tea ”, and his drinking is ‘ a trembling cup of fearful-of-error wine ’. 

In the contrasting scenes of Wu-niang’s hardships, the imagery of food is 
functional in that the action itself relates to the struggle against famine. 

17 The ' three unfilial acte ’ are failure to sustain the parents while living, failure to bury them 
at their decease, and failure to sacrifice to them after burial. 
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Scene 17 shows the approach of famine hastened by the corruption of local 
functionaries. The bailiff has embezzled grain and smuggled salt, the 
octogenarian headman has ‘raised his family in the government granary 2 
Wu-niang, receiving at last the allocation of grain of which she is soon to be 
robbed again by the villainous bailiff, comments : 
‘Truly, a mouthful to a starving man 
Beats a bushel when your stomach’s full’. 

I have saved to the last, in this demonstration of the importance of food 
imagery throughout the play, the classic scene (21) of Wu-niang eating husks. 
As she forces them down her throat, choking against them, she addresses the 
husks, as later (25) she will address her own hair prior to cutting it off (for 
sale, to buy rice): 

‘If I don’t eat you, you husks, 
How can I escape starvation * 
If I try to eat you, 
How can I swallow you down?... 
Chaff and grain, once close united, 
Split by the winnower to fly apart ; 
One so worthless, one so prized, 
Just like this slave and her worthy husband, 
No time set for our reunion. 
Husband, you are the grain : 
The grain is gone I know not where. 
And this slave is just like the chaff: 
How can chaff save those who are starving ? 
As now, my husband gone, 
How can I provide the dainties his parents need ?... 
I compare myself with these husks : 
The husks at least have found someone to eat them, 
But my poor bones, 
Who knows where they will be buried ? ’. 

Music, whose significance is indicated by the title 1tself of the play, 18 not 
so much the ‘food of love’ in ‘ Lute’ as a source of images of sadness. Very 
early in the action (5) Wu-niang uses the conventional symbol of the broken 
string for marital separation : 

‘My grief is not for the breaking of the string, 
The sundering of the mixror,!? 
But for my husband’s parents 
Ageing, candle flames in the wind ’. 
In 9 she sings of her zither 1* collecting dust, and recites : 


18 An ellipsis for the phrase 4) fk £X, ‘ dividing the mirror fragments’, metaphor for the 
separation of husband and wife. 
19 For convenience I am rendering #£ as ‘ zither ’, SE as ‘ koto’, BE Fi as ‘lute’. 
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‘Don’t strum the silk-clad koto— 
À broken string would hurt so much ; 
Don’t listen to the “ Song of white hair "— 
The sad notes would break your heart ’. 

As we saw with the imagery of nourishment, music in turn becomes 
functional for Wu-niang when she seeks her husband in the capital, begging her 
way there with her lute (32). She ‘ commits sorrow to the lute, but loneliness 
grows when the playing ends’; two scenes later we find her playing and 
singing for a reward (of which she is soon cheated); her songs are all of filial 
duty. At this point the images of food and music have conjoined, for she 
carries with her the portrait she has painted of Po-chieh’s starving parents, 
to which at intervals she offers sacrifices of food and wine. 

Po-chieh, lonely in the capital in scene 13, sighs that ‘the notes of the 
jade flute are still’. In 22 he finds no consolation in playing his koto: 

‘Solitary stork, lone wild goose, broken cry of gibbon.... 
And that sound of striking among the strings 
Must be a mantis come to pounce on the cicada’. 
He refers back to Wu-niang’s image of the broken string : 
‘ A fine marriage turned into a failure, 
No one at my side who “ knows the tune " ; 
Broken string not to be repaired with luan-bird glue '.?9 
In 24 his metaphors again recall those used earlier (9) by Wu-niang, as he sings 
of ' stilled zither' and faces his mirror with shame. His melancholy persists, 
and still finds expression in musical and other aural images, in the moon- 
watching scene, 28: 
* Listening in sadness 
To the blowing of pipes across the passes and the mountains, 
The thudding on pounding-blocks from gateways in the alleys,?1 
Each sound in the moonlight breaks my heart ?. 

Madam Niu is given little of the nourishment imagery, but much musical. 

Just before Po-chieh’s song last quoted, she has sung: 
* In this brilliance 

I should like to play my jade flute till no sound remained 

And ride back to Heaven on the luan-bird's wings '. 
Her distress over Po-chieh’s melancholy elicits her father’s comment (31) on 
marital discord, ‘ koto and zither out of tune’. The lack of harmony has been 
most convincingly demonstrated m a remarkable passage of dialogue in scene 22, 
an extended double entente. Po-chieh, in response to her request, has played 


M'The Han Emperor Wu-ti repaired a string with luan-bird glue: the act 18 particularly 
appropriate as a symbol for remarriage in that like the phoenix, the fabulous luan-bird itsolf 
(which danced before the mirror—pp. 233—4, above) is symbolic of conjugal felicity. 

11 Refers to the making of winter clothes—Po-chieh is thinking of Wu-niang, preparing these 
for his parents against the approaching cold weather. He ends the scene with the line 

‘In one place and another the winter clothes aro still unfinished '. 
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his koto, but starts up all the wrong tunes, songs of separation like ' Chao- 
chiin’s lament’. Madam Niu protests : 

‘How could you make such mistakes, my lord ? Surely you are mistaking 
the melodies deliberately to make fun of me 1 ' 

‘Why should I wish to do that ? It is just this string which is no good.’ 

‘How do you mean, no good ?’ 

‘T have been accustomed to playing an old string. This is a new one, and 
I can’t get used to it.’ 

‘ Where is the old string ? ' 

‘I laid it aside long ago.’ 

* Why did you lay it aside 1 ' 

* I laid aside the old string when I found this new one.' 

‘Then why don't you set aside the new string and bring back the old one ? ' 

‘Lady, I can’t stop wanting that old string back, but the new one is not 
to be set aside.’ 

‘To go on thinking of the old string when you can’t set the new one aside— 
it seems to me your heart isn’t in it, and that’s why there is all this long 


rigmarole.’ 


‘THORN’ AS MELODRAMA 
The pattern of action outlined earlier in this paper proclaims ' Thorn ’ 
a prime (though not rare) candidate for the category of plot so contemptuously 
dismissed by the magic stone, defending his own narration in the prologue to 
‘Red chamber dream’: 


* ..&nd then there are the tales of the “ genius and the beauty " (4 + 
# À), which can’t even start without bragging of Cho Wen-chin or filling 
the page with Ts‘ao Chih (Tzu-chien): one melody through a thousand 
volumes, one face on & thousand characters, and not one but ends up in 
licentious excess; for such authors, the tale is simply a vehicle for a couple 
of their own erotic poems, and so they invent out of nowhere the names 
of a couple of protagonists, male and female, then they must insert some 
low fellow to work mischief between the two, just like the clown (JP Fk) 
ina play...’. 


It is precisely this ‘ low fellow working mischief’ that reduces * Thorn to 
the level of melodrama. Potentially tragic themes of separation, infidelity, 
death are the stuff of the play, which is thereby excluded from the category of 
comedy. Like all ch‘uan-ch‘é plays (not excluding ‘ Lute’ itself) " Thorn" 1s 
eclectic enough to support comic interludes: Sun Ju-ch‘tian’s ludicrous pre- 
tensions to scholarship, farcical goings-on of go-betweens, some nice comic 
characterization as when Yii-lien’s stepmother switches rapidly from extravagant 
praise of Wang’s examination success (! I always said he would’) to equally 
extravagant cursing of his alleged infidelity (‘I always said he would °). Other 
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interesting comic elements include the burlesque of stage conventions and the 
' guessing sequence '. J. I. Crump has drawn attention to the former in Yuan 
drama.?? ‘Lute’ 17 contains a genuinely funny passage of such burlesque 
when the corrupt bailiff tries to evade a beating by claiming, ‘ But I’m not 
really the bailiff—I'm only the clown in a troupe of actors!’ (‘Don’t tell 
them who you really are!’ comes an anguished voice from off-stage.) In 
similar vein, in ‘ Thorn ’ 23 Sun Ju-ch'üan is asked how he managed to appear 
the moment his name was mentioned: ‘I heard you from backstage!’ he 
blurts. 

The * guessing sequence’ again appears in both plays. This is a popular 
kind of exchange, rich in dramatic irony: the model best known to modern 
Peking opera audiences is that of the opening scene of Ssu-lang tan mu, where 
the Princess Iron Mirror elaborately quizzes Yang Ssu-lang on the reasons 
for his distress. The exact prototype in ‘ Lute’ appears in scene 30 with 
Madam Niu's questions to Po-chieh : ‘ Is the source of your sorrow my father’s 
ill temper—lack of companions—desire for courtesans?’. The ‘Thorn’ 
guessing sequence is somewhat forced, when in scene 34 Yii-lien attempts to 
guess what news the messenger brings before he delivers the false report of 
Wang Shih-p‘eng’s death. | 

Despite these and other elements of humour, ‘ Thorn’ is much too serious 
a play to qualify as a comedy of manners in the fashion of such later ch‘uan-ch's 
as the charming Chin ch‘tao cht 4 4& At or the coarser but very funny Chiao 
pa che f& bày di. Yet two factors bar the approach of ‘ Thorn’ to the tragic 
mode: the utterly conventional nature of its morality, and the unmixed 
villainy or virtue of several of the leading characters. Sun Ju-ch‘üan is the 
‘low fellow working mischief ’, whose forged letter sets up the misunderstandings 
on which the major plot-line is based; while the long separation of Wang 
Shih-p‘eng from his wife is itself engineered by the corrupt and vindictive 
Premier Wan-ssu. On the side of the angels, Wang Shih-p‘eng shows flawless 
integrity throughout, never more strongly than when in scene 19 he virtuously 
declines the hand of the Premier’s daughter; his wife Yii-lien is equally 


18 In Wang-chiang-t‘ing BY YT BL, end of Aot rrr, ‘ these ruffians know how to sing a Southern- 
style duo ', cf. Crump's paper, ‘ Craft and convention in Yuan opera’, in C. Birch (ed.), Studies 
in Chinese literary genres, Berkeley, University of California Press, 1973. Cf. also the ching n 
character in the ‘ Eight Immortals’ yuan-pen who sings ‘ My gifte are not as th'others own / Yet 
right for me—for I'm the clown ' (Crump, ' Elemente of Yuan opera ', Journal of Asian Studies, 
XVII, 3, 1958, 428). Professor Crump mentions also in correspondence that in Act 10 of Hu-tieh 
meng Ki git BE à minor character suddenly adds an aria of his own to the tan’s song-set. When 
questioned, * What's the idea of your singing ?’ he replies, ‘ Oh, that’s all right, it’s only the 
“tail of the song (Hi EE)". Such elementa, Professor Crump agrees, ‘argue the presence 
of a dependable group of aficionados ' (who will see the point when stage or musical conventions 
are exposed). 

3 Vü-lien’s stepmother is an interesting exception and like Madam Niu’s father in ‘ Lute’ 
a genuine case of character development. Cf. ‘Thorn’ 42, which shows the stepmother 
thoroughly chastened and repentant. 
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flawless as the uncomplaining victim of circumstance, ready to embrace 
suicide in defence of her honour ; and Providence is supplied with its instrument 
in the person of Yii-lien’s saviour and champion, the Governor of Fukien, 
whose boatman rescues her from the river. 


3 


' LUTE’ AS TRAGEDY 

In direct contrast, no major personage in ‘ Lute’ is vicious, and the petty 
villains (the bailiff of scene 17, the trickster of 26) have only minor effect on 
the action. Premier Niu is self-willed, insensitive, stubborn in his insistence 
on Po-chieh’s marriage to his daughter, slow to acknowledge Po-chieh’s 
dilemma. In scene 31 he asks, ‘Why doesn’t he just send a letter to his 
parents ? ' and comments, ‘ They should never have sent him up for examination 
in the first place’. But this same scene shows him genuinely concerned for the 
happiness of his daughter: he offers to promote Po-chieh in compensation, 
still dominated by the fear that the young man’s return home will mean the 
repudiation of his own daughter, the second wife. The scene effectively prepares 
the way for Premier Niu’s perfectly convincing change of heart, when he 
realizes the justice of his daughter’s plea that Po-chieh be allowed to fulfil his 
filial obligations. 

There is, then, no major villain in ‘ Lute’. The protagonist’s dilemma stems 
not from external action but from his own ‘ tragic dividedness '.?5 Po-chieh is 
a filial son, as is established on his first appearance on stage, but his impulses 
are wrenched by the ‘ reins of fame, the chains of advantage ’. His own father, 
prime object of his filial devotion, foreshadows his future dilemma by the 
distinction he makes in the all-important debate of scene 4. This central 
argument over whether the reluctant son should desert his parents to attend 
examination in the capital boils down to the distinction between ‘ major and 
minor filial duty ’. 

‘Po-cæex: Father, how would I dare refuse your command. But my 
mother and yourself are advanced in years end there is no one to serve you. 
Should anything go wrong I would be branded an unfilial son who had deserted 
his parents in the pursuit of his career, while you yourself would be censured 
for permitting your only son to be separated from your side. This is why 
I cannot risk obeying your orders. 

FATHER: Whether you obey my orders is for you to decide. I should just 
like you to tell me the meaning of the words “ filial duty ". 

Moraer: You old fool, past eighty years of age and you still don't know 


24In contrast, Wu-niang in ‘ Lute’ 18 far from uncomplaming, and on several occasions 
(e.g. soene 20) applies the rough edge of her tongue to her absent husband. Before revealing her 
identity to Madam Niu in scene 36 she announces her intent to wear twelve years’ mourning : 
three years for each of her husband’s parents and six years more for the faithless Po-chieh 
himself | 

25 For this useful term of. Robert Bechtold Heilman, Tragedy and melodrama, Seattle, 
University of Washington Press, 1968. 
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what “ filial duty " means. It means wearing a hempen shirt and a rope girdle, 
that’s what it means, 

FarHER: Ha! What do you know about it ? 

Po-ourEH: This, father, is what the ancients meant by “filial duty”: 
each and every son must see that his parents are warm in winter and cool in 
summer. In the evening he must settle their repose, at dawn greet their rising. 
He must regulate their comfort, soothe their ailments, support with his arm 
their goings out and their comings in, ascertain their wishes and reverently 
supply them. Ño it is that while his parents live a man does not travel far; he 
leaves the house only on an announced errand, from which he returns no later 
than the time appointed. 

FarHer: My son, these things you have described are trivia (J. #5); you 
have not mentioned the highest duty ( 3&). 

MotueEr : You old fool, not dead yet and you're asking him for a big funeral 
(A 3). That will stop him leaving for the examinations if anything will ! 

NEIGHBOUR Onana: Oh dear, this is an ill-omened remark ! 

FATHER: Hear what I have to say, my son. A man’s filial duty begins 
with service to his parents, develops through service to his prince, and 
culminates in the establishment of his career. The body, hair, and flesh which 
he receives from his parents must be guarded from injury, and this is the 
beginning of filial duty. But to establish himself in the world, to practise the 
Way and emblazon his name down the generations so that his father and 
mother may be magnified : this is the culmination. This is why refusal to hold 
office, when the home is poor and the father and mother old, is an unfilial act. 
But if you are able to become an official, and manifest in this way your parents’ 
goodness to you, then if this is not the highest filial duty what is it 1' 

Notice the skill of Kao Ming’s dramaturgy in this passage from scene 4. 
The mother’s naive narrowing of the meaning of ‘ filial duty’ to nothing 
more than ‘ wearing mourning’ is the yeast without which the exchange would 
be Just another heavy lump of Confucian precept. At the same time her words 
have the strong dramatic effect of a prediction: the father, for all his ambition, 
will reap no reward in this life from his son’s success; Po-chieh’s fulfilment of 
his filial duty will in truth be confined to ‘ wearing a hempen shirt and a rope 
girdle’. When Neighbour Chang comments on the ill omen of her words, the 
prescient audience shudders in sympathy. 

The contrast and conflict between parents’ poverty and son’s success are 
already adumbrated in this focal discussion. Later in the play they are to be 
unforgettably stamped on the audience’s senses by the alternation of scenes 
between Wu-niang’s endurance of famine (it is through her, instead of directly, 
that the parents’ sufferings are portrayed) and Madam Niu’s entertainment of 
Po-chieh amid luxurious ease. The structural effectiveness of this alternation 

38 Scene 21, Wu-niang eating husks, is followed by the scene of indolent dawdling by the 
lotus-pool of the Nin mansion; in scene 27 Wu-niang’s fingers bleed as she builds the tomb, in 
28 Po-chieh and Madam Niu lavishly celebrate the moon-watching of the Mid-Autumn Festival. 
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has been praised by critics from Ming times on.%7 With stylistic virtuosity Kao 
Ming bolsters the contrast by giving to Wu-niang songs of the utmost sumplicity 
and to Madam Niu's songs a more lush, allusion-laden texture. So consistent 
are the portraits of the two women, each in her own way a model of virtue, 
that signs of this distinctive dialogue are still visible even in the final scenes. 
Witness the lines of recited verse which follow the first song of scene 41: in 
the resolution of the action, Po-chieh has been reunited with Wu-niang, and 
now leads her and Madam Niu to mourn by his parents’ tomb. He recites : 
‘In another place there formed 
a myriad tears of longing for my parents; 
No chance to shed them 
on the hills about my home’. 
Wu-niang: ‘Now that those tears 
can water the hills of home 
Still the wish to see father and mother 
finds no hope of fulfilment’. 
Madam Niu: ‘ Withering herbs by the barren grave 
fade into winter’s mists, 
Sere leaves on hoary moss, 
duckweed and mugwort wind-blown ’. 


Note that whereas Wu-niang, as first wife, responds directly and in straight- 
forward language to her husband’s lines, Madam Niu is given only a conven- 
tionally poetic commentary on the scene.*? 

These late scenes may appear to threaten the tragic conception of ‘ Lute’, 
and Aoki indeed disapproves of them as ‘ adding feet to the painting of a 
snake. I find them, rather, consistent with the most serious formulations 
of Chinese drama. It is quite a different thing from a tacked-on happy ending 
(the result of chance meeting, providential benefactor, or whatever) to attempt 
to restore all possible harmony after the dilemma has been faced, the 
irreconcilable imperatives weighed, the unavoidable error committed, and the 
lamentable result deplored. The pattern of a play like ‘Lute’ seems to 
demand a falling action. Tou O's tragedy is in no way weakened by her ghostly 
reappearance in Act rv to clear her name. No more is Ts‘ai Po-chieh's loss 
diminished by his compulsive efforts to make what amends he can. As the 
choric Neighbour Chang says (scene 41): 

‘Behold you now clad in purple, gold seal at your waist; yet alas, one 

after the other your sire and dam left this world, and your filial duty 

remained unfulfilled.... All this was the decree of fate ’. 


27 cf. Lu T'1en-ch'eng Ej - W, Ch 4-p'in HH in, quoted in Aoki, op. oit., 97. 

1* Her comment is saved from complete generality by the ‘ duckweed and mugwort ' allusion. 
These humble herbs, which I have rendered above as ‘ pot herbs ’, represent the minimal offering 
of food by the poorest in fulfilment of filial obligation. 

» loc. cit. Again, he has support from earlier oritios, whose dissatisfaction led to guesses that 
the last eight scenes were from another hand. 
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Previous discussions of the dramatic quality of ‘ Lute’ have tended to 
concentrate on the pattern of action and its divergence from treatments of the 
Ts'ai Po-chieh story in various folk genres.*! In this paper I have tried * to 
turn critical attention to the text itself. I suggest that Po-chieh’s involuntary 
neglect of his parents is highlighted by the dominant imagery of nourishment, 
his enforced separation from Chao Wu-niang by the associated leitmotiv of 
music; and that the superior incisiveness of the imagery, especially when 
compared with that of the imitative ' Thorn ’, is the best indicator of the high 
seriousness and tragic quality of ‘ Lute’. 


30 The high tide of these discussions rolled over Peking in 1956, in conjunction with a 
performance of the complete play by the Hunan company. The discussions are recorded in the 
Chü-pen monthly and in the supplement mentioned above, p. 228, n. 2. 

31 Chou I-pai Ej BS in his informative Chung-kuo hai-chi-shih rp AR my Ht, 
Shanghai, 1954, discusses surviving evidence, but Tung Mei-k'an's study cited above (p. 232, n. 7) 
provides more extensive citations from Peking opera, ‘ precious scrolls’ R 4, and Hunan 
opera. Ts‘ai Po-ohieh is lees sympathetically treated in the folk tradition—in the Peking opera 
Hsiao-shang-fen j|. |- Uff he is struck dead by thunderbolts—and Kao Ming’s motivation is 
thus seen as the defence of Po-chieh against the charge of unfilial conduct. Again, it is this 
defence, enforcing the exploration of all aspects of Po-chieh’s dilemma, which establishes the 
‘ tragico dividednees ' of the protagonist and the tragio quality of Kao Ming’s play. 

91 Risking the accusation of ‘ gnawing the text and chewing the characters’ [KF "y. IR +. 


I-CHING ON THE SANSKRIT GRAMMARIANS 


By Jon Broves 


Since 1896, when I-ching’s famous book on Buddhism in India and South 
East Asia was made available in an English translation by J. Takakusu,! 
Western Sanskritists have looked with special interest at chapter xxxiv, on the 
Sanskrit grammarians. The general reaction has been one of disappointment ; 
and for many years most Indologists would have agreed with many of 
A. Barth’s ? criticisms: ‘ Il demeure donc bien acquis que, parmi des renseigne- 
ments du plus grand prix, comme les dates de la Kagska Vyitts et du grammairien 
Bhartrihari, I-tsing nous a servi quelques bourdes énormes; par exemple, 
quand il fait du Mahabhashya un commentaire sur la Kapka Vitti; quand il 
distingue entre le Vakyapadiya de Bhartrihari et son commentaire sur le 
Mahabhashya’; and more besides. Ironically, it is now known that the date 
given for Bharthi, is wrong, and that the latter did write both the Vakya- 
padiya and a commentary on the Mahabhasya.? Nevertheless, other errors 
continue to be quoted. 

The present article is prompted by the publication in 1966 of a photographic 
reprint of Takakusu’s translation, without modification. My intention is to 
attempt a reassessment of the general structure of the chapter (though many 
obscurities in points of detail remain unsolved): to indicate some places where 


1 Principal references 
T Taishô shinshü Daizókyo. 
I-ching: Nan-hai chi-kuei nei-fa chuan V ik Pg BS P H [E T, Liv, no. 2125. 
J. Takakusu [Takakusu Junjird eh À ME ZX MS] (transl), A record of the Buddhist 
religion as practised in India and the Malay Archipelago (A.D. 671—695), by I-tsing, 
London, 1896; reprinted Delhi, 1966. 
Ono Gemmyó y, Ef x Pb (Japanese tranal.), in Kokuyaku Iesaskyo, xxxiv, Shiden-bu 
Hi [Hi XR, part 16, Tokyo, 1936, reprinted 1959. 
Hsüan-tsang: Ta T'ang hsi-yu chi K HF Vu d Hu T, us, no. 2087. 
S. Beal (tranal.), St-yu-ki. Buddhist records of the western world... from the Chinese of 
Hiuen Tsiang, London, 1884; reprinted Delhi, 1969. 
‘Biography’: Ta T'ang Ta iz'á-en asü san-tsang fa-shih chuan K EF k EE d = 
zy EE Bp fA, by Hui-li RE yy and Yen-te'ung J bg, T, L, no. 2063. 
Stanislas Julien (transl.), Voyages des pèlerins bouddhistes, 1, Histoire de la vie de Hiouen- 
thsang et de ses voyages dans l'Inde, Paris, 1853. 
S. Beal (transl.), The life of Hiuen-T'siang, London, 1888, reprinted 1911, 1914. 
In the transcription of Middle Chinese, I have tried to follow in principle E. G. Pulleyblank, 
* The consonantal system of Old Chinese’, AM, NS, 1x, 1, 1962, 58-144; 1x, 2, 1963, 206—065. 
On the principle of economy, I have omitted the yod where it is implicit in the syllable, i.e., where 
no contrasting form without yod can exist. Oversight apart, other dopartures from Pulleyblank’s 
notation are purely typographical, and self-explanatory. 
2 In his review-artiole on Takakusu's translation, Journal des Savants, sept. 1898, 532. 
3 On this, see also p. 259, n. 40, below. 
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difficulties are due to I-ohing's admittedly superficial knowledge, and a few 
others where they are due to the inadequacy of the English translation. 


I. “The Si-t‘an-chang (Siddha-composition) for Beginners ’ 5 
The Stddham (the Sanskrit syllabary) requires little comment.* Since the 


number of simple characters 4% is given as 49, this is a normal varna-samämnäya, 
and Takakusu is mistaken when he writes in a footnote (p. 171), ‘ I-tsing may 
be referring to the Siva-siitra’, since the latter contains only 43 elements. 
I-ching himself seems to have made the same confusion, since he states a few 
sentences later that the Siddham is said to have been taught originally by the 
god Maheévara. Hsiian-tsang, on the other hand, ascribes the origin of Indian 
writing to the god Brahma # K, and gives the number of simple characters = 
as 47.7 The extent of the total work, including conjunct characters, is said by 
I-ching to be more than 300 slokas 34.8 This must then be a similar book to 
the one mentioned, without name, in the ‘ Biography’ of Hsüan-tsang,* as 
treating of the forms of characters, dzu-i‘s *z BB, in 300 £lokas. 

Apart from this item, the remaining Sanskrit grammatical texts dealt with 
are in the Paninean tradition. 


II. ‘ The Sütra ’ 


This 18 correctly attributed to Panini, ‘ who is said to have been inspired 
and assisted by Maheávara-deva, and endowed with three eyes’: 4$ X BE Æ 
X xc Er Du E. du B= H. Unless some Indian tradition has escaped my 
attention, Panini is not credited with triple vision, while the three eyes of 
Siva are well known. It is therefore tempting to understand the last phrase 
quoted, ‘ His face displays three eyes’, as referring to Siva. But it is difficult 
to reconcile this with the Chinese (unless we postulate a marginal gloss, 
subsequently misplaced in the text); and the slight surprise implied by the 


1 This is not said to discredit the work as a whole, which was of great value at the time; and ıt 
must also be remembered that this translation was a very early work of the distinguished Japanese 
scholar who, during the remainder of a long life, contributed so much to Buddhist studies. 

5 Section headings (which are in the original) are printed here as in Takakusu’s book, except 
that for typographical convenience I have throughout modernized his transliteration of Sanskrit 
words. 

* R. H. van Gulik, Siddham, Nagpur, 1950; and most recently, Gadjin M. Nagao, ‘ Siddham 
and its study in Japan’, Acta Asiatica (Tokyo), 21, 1971, 1-12. 

7 Hai-yu cht, T, v1, 876 c. 

* The term sung Jf is conveniently used to translate áloka in both senses of the Sanskrit 
word, ' metrical stanza’, and ‘a length of 32 syllables’ (in measuring the total extent of a prose 
work). I-ching, however, appears to have found it difficult to disentangle these two senses: 
a sung, he says, consista of four phrases, chu #1] (pada), each of eight syllables, izù 4, thus 
giving a total of 32 syllables, yen =. This, with his statement that there are also long and 
short Slokas, shows that he was thinking in terms of stanzas (Takakusu, 171-2; T, Liv, 228 b). 
Hsüan-teang, on the other hand, explains in one brief sentence that a sung consists of 32 syllables, 
yen (T, LI, 881 c). 

* T, L, 239 a. 
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following sentence, ‘ This is generally believed by Indians today ' fy A 75 fB, 
suggests that I-ching misunderstood his Indian informants, and that Takakusu's 
rendering is a reasonable paraphrase. 

Note that the name of Panini’s grammar is not mentioned. 


III. ‘ The Book on Dhatu ’ 

‘This... treats particularly of grammatical roots’: $ Hj 7G; but 
perhaps rather, ‘exclusively explains (verbal) roots’. This, as Takakusu 
recognized, must be the Dhatu-pafha, which does explain each root by adding 
its meaning. But this identification then makes nonsense of the following 
section, since the Dhatu-patha is the first of the khtlas. 


IV. ‘ The Book on the Three Khilas ’ 

I-ching carefully explains that khia 36 HA khv-l4 means ' waste land ’, 
huang # ; but he is apparently unaware that the word is also used in Sanskrit 
in the transferred sense of ‘ appendix, supplement ’. 

The first of the three khas, in I-ching’s account, is the asjadhatu $5 FE 
FE Ek #8 °dt-stt-ta-dé-tow’. Here we expect the Dhatu-pajha; but this has 
already been mentioned in the preceding section, and the contents of the 
astadhätu cannot have any connexion with the Dhätu-patha. The present 
‘ dhätu ”, according to I-ching, deals with the cases of the noun, the moods and 
tenses of the verb, and the personal endings of the verb. This is not the 
description of a khtla, but of a grammar, and in this context is presumably 
meant as an account of Panini’s grammar, even if a very superficial summary. 
It is thus probable that, in writing his book, I-ching had confused the order 
of his notes, and that the preceding ‘ Book on Dhatu’, which is correctly the 
first of the kAtlas, has been accidentally transposed with the asfadhätu. The 
element -dhatu could have contributed to the transposition. On this hypothesis, 
everything falls into place. The Dhatu-pätha (in ten sections, after all, not 
eight) takes its place as the first of the khtlas; and the asfadhätu, with the 
discussion of what I-ching learnt of its contents from his Indian informants, 
then concludes his section on Panini’s st#tras, the As{adhyayt. 

If our only Chinese information had been from I-ching, we should have 
been tempted to think that his asfadhätu was a simple corruption of Asfadhyayi. 
But Hsiian-tsang’s account confirms I-ching here. While the latter trans- 
literated the Sanskrit term, Hsiian-tsang gave a Chinese translation, /X 3} &g.!9 
Stanislas Julien's version, ‘ Il existe un Traité des huit limites (terminations) 
en huit cents glokas’, is due to the fact that it was not then realized that 
chteh 5} is regularly used to translate dhatu in Buddhist contexts (though not 
in the grammatical sense of ‘ verbal root’). 


10 T, £, 239 a; Beal, Life, 122. 
11 Vie, 166, quoted by Takakusu, p. 172, n. Presumably Julien thought that the term referred 
to the oase-endings (‘ terminations’); but the Chinese word would be weird in such a sense. 
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We are thus compelled to accept Asfadhätu as the title of a Sanskrit 
grammar: a synonym for Astadhydyt current in the seventh century.!? This 
is surprising. Neither the Sanskrit dhaiu nor Classical Chinese chteh can be 
cited in the sense of ‘ chapter, division of a book’, nor does there seem to be 
any extant attestation of the name Asfadhatu in Sanskrit grammatical litera- 
ture. Nevertheless, the Chinese evidence is strong, and provides a new meaning 
for astadhätu in the Sanskrit lexicon. This name may then be understood to 
mean * (the book) consisting of eight constituent parts’. This would then not 
conflict too badly with Hsüan-tsang’s 7\ Ht, where the sense of chteh can be 
understood in & manner reasonably in accord with Buddhist Chinese usage. 
Compare also p. 254, n. 26, below, on Hsiian-tsang’s use of yüan for pratyaya. 

There remain several unresolved problems in the present section. ‘ These 
forms of a noun are also distinguished as the heavy and light (probably 
“accented and unaccented "). This translation does not make sense in 
relation to Sanskrit grammar. The terms JẸ guru and #& laghu would be 
expected to apply to Sanskrit prosody, where a metrically ‘long’ syllable is 
guru ' heavy ', and a metrically short is laghu ‘light ?.13 It is possible that 
I-ching here intends to refer to the so-called ‘ strong’ and ‘ weak ’ cases of the 
athematic nominal declensions ; but this remains conjectural. 

On the personal endings of the verb, I-ching writes: Bj LETA X 
i DE Z Bj. Here Takakusu paraphrases: ' These are the forms of the first, 
second, and third person (of the three numbers of a verb), showing the differences 
of the worthy and unworthy, or this and that’.14 It seems barely possible to 
follow Takakusu’s hesitant suggestion, which requires taking tz WE ‘this 
(person) ' as atmane(pada), and p 4% ‘ that (person) ’ as parasmas(pada). On 
the other hand, tsun-pes # Ki ‘honourable’ and ‘humble’ can readily be 
understood as an attempt to convey to Chinese readers the contrast of second 


13 The fact that the Astadhätu appears in the ' Biography’ (T, L, 239 a; Beal, Lafe, 122), 
not in the Hai-yü chi, and is given 800 élokus, is not a serious stumbling-block. The compilers of 
the ' Biography’ must have derived their information from Hsüan-tsang himself, and the 
agreement with I-ching guarantees the name Agfadhätu. In many other respecta, the ‘ Biography ' 
shows much confusion. Thus, Pänini’s grammar, ' the work at present used in India ’, is allocated 
8,000 Slokas, while a few sentences later an ' abbreviated ' grammar in 1,000 Slokas is mentioned. 
Such figures for the length of works are not to be taken too seriously. On the other hand, the 
Hsi-ytt chs (T, LI, 881 c) states that Panini, with the aid of Maheévara, produced his grammar in 
1,000 élokas, thus agreeing with [-ching’s figure. Takakusu (p. 172, n.) calculated the length of 
Pänini’s Sanskrit text at about 956 Slokas. 

13 Panini 1.4.10-12. 

14 The italics in the last phrase presumably indicate doubt on Takakusu’s part. In a footnote 
(p. 174) he adds, ‘ We should expect here '* Atmanepada and Parasmaipada ”. “ This and that ” 
may be a vague way of expressing the grammatical terms “ Atmane " and “ Parasma ", for 
Chinese has no grammatical terms for these. Still, “ worthy and unworthy ” is very strange’. 
It should also be remarked that, while Takakusu is certainly correct in giving utama, madhyama, 
and prathama as the three persons of the verb in I-ching’s intention (of. Pan. 1.4.105-8), it 18 
not strictly true to say ‘literally '. In fact, I-ching has mistranslated uttama as * upper ' (instead 
of ‘last’), and has consequently been led to balance this by ‘lower’ for prathama (literally 
‘ first °, but corresponding to the third person in European terminology). 
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and first person. It is then tempting to understand pr-iz‘ as indicating the 
third person; and since I-ching is describing an Indo-European language, it 
remains just possible that this was his mtention. But the regular use in 
Chinese of pt-iz‘t in a strongly contrastive sense (‘ the further and the nearer’ ; 
even ‘meum et tuum’) makes it more likely that the phrase expresses the 
relative position of the speakers in a discussion, and hence simply the distinctions 
of the persons of the verb in general terms. 

I-ching’s remaining two khilas are wen-ch'a X He myuan-da (interpreted 
by Takakusu as manda or munda), and unädi BK $ Hh ?ou-na-d*. Coming as 
it does between the Dhätu-pätha and the Unädr-sutra, the mysterious wen-ch'a 
must represent the Gana-patha, even although I-ching’s remarks about 1t show 
that he did not understand its nature. Mochizukit® already made this 
identification; but his use of the form manda shows that this was merely a 
deduction from context, although a correct one. It now seems possible to add 
supporting evidence. 

First, the restitution ‘manda’ is to be rejected. Probably it was due to 
the use of the same character in the common transcription of the name Mañjusri 
» Ek BB Fi) myuon-jou-st-lt*. This, however, does not represent the Sanskrit 
form, but is equivalent to a North-western Prakrit *mumjus(s)rt,1® transmitted 
through Central Asia. Later, a Chinese transcription direct from Sanskrit was 
produced, & BE SX fj ménou-Ht-ls’. Earlier scholars in the modern period 
cannot be blamed for assuming that À transoribed the first syllable of the 
Sanskrit form Mafñjuéri. But it is now known that the rhymes -uon, -4uon are 
normally used for foreign -un.?” 

As Takakusu saw, this term is confirmed by Hsüan-tsang's ‘ Men-tsé-bsa 
(Mandaka?)’.1® The original is Bi] #8 ju? mauon-dak-kid, i.e., Sanskrit 
mundaka. 

The word munda(ka) ‘shorn, lopped’ does not seem to be attested as a 


15 Mochizuki Shinko, Bukkyd daijiten, v, 4288 c, s.v. bikara-ron: ‘manda... or ganapätha ’. 
In nuu, 2778 c, s.v. shómyó Aig HH, however, he gives only ' manda or munda’. In both entries, 
he relies mainly on I-ching and Hsüan-tsang, and in the article shdmyd quotes in Japanese 
translation & part of the present chapter from I-ohing. 

16 Ag is shown by the Chinese -si- instead of -&-, this is a compromise between a possible 
Gandhari form *mumjusi and the Sanskrit -éóri. Gs < ris well known: Gändhäri Dharmapada, 
p. 103. For the first part of the name, cf. the alternation mimjukrita, mumjukrita, both probably 
for mañju- : ibid., p. 84; CII, xx, pp. 98-9. Khotanese has mamyudrt, mijásüri, and other spellings : 
H. W. Bailey, BSOAS, x, 4, 1942, 910. The Sogdian evidence 18 secondary, bemg translated 
from the Chinese, but reflects -u- in Chinese for the Prakritio form by mwnd(w)éry beside mnd’w- : 
D. N. MacKenzie, ‘ Buddhist terminology in Sogdian: a glossary ', AM, NS, xvu, 1, 1971, 50. 51. 

1' E, G. Pulleyblank, AM, NS, xx, 1, 1962, 81. Similarly the well-known [ft DE biuet-dá 
for buddha. 

18 So transcribed by Julien, Vie, 166, 470, and given by Takakusu, p. 173, n., as ' Mandaka 
or Mundaka or Mantaka ’. 

19 T, x, 230 a, where the first character appears as jig (misprint, or corruption ?), with a 
variant PH muan m a footnote. This last could have been the reading in the edition translated 
by Julien. Mochizuki, loo. oit., has BH]. 
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technical term in Indian grammatical literature. The clue to its meaning here 
is provided by Haradatta Miéra’s sub-commentary Padamañjans on the Kasska 
on Panini 1.3.2 wpadese ^j anunäsika tt ‘ À nasalized 2° vowel in the instruction 
(has the technical name) €. The Kafka explains: upadesah Sastravakyans 
sittrapathah khslapathaé ca ' “ Instruction ” means the statements of the éastra, 
namely, the text of the sÿtras and the text of the khslas”. The Padamafijart 
then lists three khilas (omitting the unädi): dhatupäthak, prátipadskapathah, 
and vakyapathah, the last-mentioned being the Varittkas ascribed to Katyayana, 
embedded in the Mahàbhasya.?* Thus, the term pratipadikapatha is here used 
for the Gana-patha. If confirmation is needed, Haradatta supplies this in his 
examples: dhdtugy edhadyakarah ‘In the Dhatu-patha, the -a in edha,® ete., 
(isan %)’; vakye galbhädyakärah ‘ in the Varttikas, the (final) -a in galbha, 3 eto., 
(is an tt)’; and, the important one for our purpose, prätipadikesu bhavacchab- 
dasyokarah * among the (list of) stem-forms, the -u in the word bhavat- (is an 1t) ". 
The item in question appears in the text of the Gana-patha as bhavatu **—not 
the imperative of bhü-, but the honorifio bhavat-, with the -u (ugst, Pan. 7.1.70) 
indicating that the word has -n- in the ‘strong’ forms: bhavantam, eto. 

A prütipadska, defined by Pan. 1.2.45, 46. is, practically speaking, a nominal 
stem °’, before the addition of inflexional endings. It is a fact that by far the 
greater part of the text of the Gana-pajha has been transmitted in the form of 
lists of stems, without case-endings.*® Haradatta’s designation prätipadikapatha 
is thus appropriate. And, since a prätipadika is a stem ‘ shorn’ of any inflexional 
ending, it is evident that the munda(ka) of our Chinese informants is an 
alternative name (or nickname) ourrent in the seventh century for the 

I-ching’s brief remarks, however, suffice to indicate that he did not 
understand the nature of the Gana-patha. According to Takakusu, the Munda 
‘treats of the formation of words by means of combining (a root and a suffix 
or suffixes)’: Xx Æ AU A Be + HE. More literally, ‘ The Munda completes 


* On this unwritten nasalization, see the Sanskrit grammatical commentaries. The point is 
not relevant here. It is interesting (though doubtless not significant) that, apart from the 
present stira, Panini normally uses the term upadeda to refer only to the Dhatu-patha: 8.4.14 
and 18, eto. 

‘The term väkya is often used instead of vüritika in Bhartphari's commentary on the 
MahabAdsya: see Kielhorn’s edition, 1r, introd., p. 22, n. Whether or not the two terms are 
synonyms, or imply a contrast in type or in authorship, is a problem which I have not investigated. 

*3 edha vrddhae is tho first item in DAdiu-pátha 1 after DAG. 

= The reference is to värttika 3 on Panini 3.1.11 (MbA., ed. Kielhorn, m, 21), dcáre galbha- 
kliba-hodebhyah kvib va. 

^ In Bóhtlingk's edition, gana 241, 28. Haradatta’s apparently random choice of bhavat(u) 
18 probably due to the rarity of vooalio if-elements in the Gana-pátha. 

# There are a few exceptions, e.g., gana 73 gaväévaprabhrtini (neuter dvandvas), 242 savana- 
dayah. Feminine forms in -à and -i, although identical in shape with the nom. sg. fem., are to be 
understood also as stem-forms. Strictly, such feminines are not prdtipadikas (Pan. 4.1.1), but 
they are still stems (prakrti) before the case-endings are added; and by a jiidpaka from 4.1.1 
they may reasonably beheld to be included here under the title prdtipadikapatha. 
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word-forms ’, or perhaps ‘ word-stems '.39 The Taisho edition (by placing the 
kaeriten ‘2° after 4) prescribes the reading jtfai wo awashtte nasu * achieves 
word-forms by combining them’. Ono (p. 374) tries to improve on this by 
reading awashite jttat wo nasu nari ‘...by combining (presumably root, 
suffix, and inflexional ending) achieves word-forms’. This would appear to go 
beyond the sense of the original Chinese; but it must be confessed that 
I-ching’s laconic remark is by no means clear. Moreover, the sentence which 
follows shows that I-ching is not writing about the Gana-patha at all, but about 
the application of Panini’s sūtras to an unädi-word.?? This is not surprising, 
since his summary statement a few lines later, that the Unädt is, by and large, 
similar to the Munda, tells us that he was unable to discriminate between the 
two texts. The Chinese here continues: H Zn WH Z— Bo x À X, 
E E| — +R 4) EE ORM ME HRS D IR — HS WR ab. This 
Takakusu translates: ‘For instance, one of the many names for *' tree " in 
Sanskrit is Vrksa. Thus a name for a thing or matter is formed by joming 
(the syllables) together, according to the rules of the Sfitra, which consist of 
more than twenty verses’. This cannot be correct. The word chù 4 does 
not mean ‘verse’ here, but is a classifier for ching-wen $K X, sūtra in the 
sense of a Paninean rule. I-ching is saying, in effect, ‘ Consider, for example, 
* tree ", in Sanskrit, orkga. Now, (in order to form this word), one must cite 
more than twenty sütra-rules, and taking together all these miscellaneous 
items, one then finally completes the name of the single thing ’. 

Even to-day, Indian grammatical pandits are trained to exercise their 
knowledge by citing all the relevant stitras required for the justification of the 
correct form of a given word. The word vrksah is derived by the Unadt-sütra 
from the root vragc- ‘to cut’: a curious but understandably human etymo- 
logical phantasy: a tree is ‘something which one cuts down’. I-ching’s 
statement that ‘twenty or so süiras' are required to justify the final form 
shows beyond doubt that an Indian grammarian must have explained to him 
how such things are operated. For vrksah, consider the following. 

(a) Unads 3.62 (... sah), and 3.66 (... Ast): vwraéc- takes the suffix -sa, 

and ktt (to form the word erksa). 


38 It is impossible to ascertain exactly what I-ching intended here by tzt-ts *E BÉ. As 
noted above, p. 249, the ‘ Biography ' of Hsuan-tsang at one point uses the term in the sense of 
aksara, & character of the Sanskrit script. But a few lines later, the same text (T, L, 239 a) 
uses the same term several times in contrast to izü-yüar. E fib. The latter is a good example 
of Hsuan-tsang’s almost Tibetan-like attitude in the translation of technical terms: for yuan 
was already established as a translation of pratyaya ‘ cause, etc.’ in philosophical contexte. 
Thus Hsuan-tsang has boldly formed the compound é&ti-yuan to translate pratyaya ‘ suffix’. 
The most probable sense for (zü-'i in the ‘ Biography’ would thus be prakyti ' word-stem ’. 
If we accept Astadhätu as the name of Panini’s grammar, the description given there would then 
fit admirably: Jl; RE & 5E Z MP RB ‘In this (Astadhatu) (the author) briefly combines 
word-suffixes and word-stems’, i.e., the grammar gives ' briefly ' [in sätra-style] rules for the 
combination of stems and suffixes. 

27 The word vrksa ooours several times in the Gana-päfha, but I-ching’s account seems to 
make sense only in relation to the Unads. 
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(b) Dhatu-patha 6.11 vrascu chedane: the root vrasc- in the sense of 
‘cutting '. Sütras can be cited to explain the function of the tt-element 
-u (udst), but this is not relevant to vrksa. 

(c) Pan. 8.4.40 s > é before c: hence vrasc- > vraéc-. 

(d) P 1.1.45, definition of samprasarana: here only ra > r is relevant. 

(e) P 6.1.13, prescription of samprasärana. 

(f) P 6.1.16 and 17, vraéc- has samprasärana before a ktt-suffix. Since -sa 
is not itself Ait, the latter is added by the Unddi (see (a)). 

We have now attained *uréc-sa. 

(g) P 1.1.60, definition of lopah ‘ elision ’. 

(A) P 8.2.23, prescription of lopah in certain formations. 

(+) P 8.2.29, elision of s (in certain conditions) when it is the first member 
of a conjunct: hence vrasc- in the Dhätu-patha here becomes vrac-. 

(k) P 8.2.30, c > k before (most) suffixes beginning with a consonant: 
hence *vrak-. 


Combining this with (a)-(f), we arrive at *vrk-sa. 
(LI) P 8.3.56 and 57, s > s... after a velar: hence vrk-sa. 


Having now achieved the stem (pratspadska) vrksa-, we must cite P 4.1.2 and 
many related rules in order to supply the correot inflexional endings, and so 
obtain a pada, a ‘completed word’: vrkgah, vrkgau, eto. This will certainly 
bring us to more than 20 rules, if we include also all the sÿtras needed to prescribe 
instr. pl. -ath in place of -bhth, gen. pl. -ànàm in place of -àm, -ànàm for -änam 
(because of the preceding -s-), and more besides. 

The above account does not claim to be complete; but as an illustration, 
it should suffice to show how puzzling I-ching must have found the system, 
and to explain why he cast merely a glance at the problem of why it should 
take more than 20 st#ras to construct a single word. 


V. * The Vrtti-sütra (Ka&kavrtti) ’ 

wh EE Ek UH ER Du-hu-tev-sou-tát-lá. Here we have the worst confusion 
in the chapter. I-ching himself does not directly mention the Kaka, and the 
identification rests on the ascription of the work to Jayaditya BH HK BA IE 
ja-Sja-det-tes’, ‘ Jayaditi’.2® Max Müller provided some entertaining remarks 
on the subject ??: ‘ The name Vrtti-sütra is strange. We expect Stitra-vrtti’ ; 
and * Patafijali’s Mahabhasya, as taught in I-tsing’s time ' was ‘ a commentary 
on the Kaéika arrangement of the Sütras of Panini’. These early curiosities 
need no detailed discussion. 

H. Oldenberg,?? in his review of Takakusu’s translation, already suggested 


28 But perhaps a final -ya has been lost in the transmission of the text. 

1? Introduction to Takakusu’s translation, p. xiv, where Kielhorn’s remarks (see below, 
p. 256, n. 81) were referred to in a footnote, but obviously without understanding. 

30 Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 1897, 532. 
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that I-ching had confounded the ‘ Vrttisütra des Jayaditya, d.h. [die] Kaáika ', 
with the Vartiikas of Katyayana. This is certainly correct in principle: 
I-ching is indeed attempting to give an account of the Varthkas, though there 
was still no justification for accepting the term vrüs-sutra as a designation of 
the Kaska-vrits. 

While Oldenberg was right in rejecting the Kaówa here, the unfortunate 
I-ching was involved in a still further confusion. As Kielhorn observed,?! the 
term vrtit-sitra does not mean the Vartttkas, but is used in the Mahabhasya 
in direct contrast: on vant. 28 to Pan. 2.1.1 (Kielhorn, 1, 371), na brümo 
vriiistitrapramanyad tt: kim tarhi: varitskavacanapramanyad «ty * We do not 
say that this rests on the authority of the ertti-suütra, but rather on the authority 
of the statement of the värttika '. Similarly, on Pan. 2.2.24, vartt. 18 (Kielhorn, 
I, 424). In each case the vriti-sūtra under consideration is cited in the 
Mahabhasya, and is a sūtra of Panini’s grammar. The term vriti-sutra is thus 
an archaic term for what might later have been called müla-sttra or such like. 
This early usage immediately explains the term vértttka, although the reason 
for the use of the term vritt- here remains obsoure.?* (Obviously, it cannot 
mean “commentary ’ in this context.) 

Thus, I-ching has made the double mistake of using vrítv-sutra for the 
Vartitkas, and of ascribing the text to Jayaditya, joint author with Vamana 
of the (Kasska-)ert&. Contextually, as Oldenberg saw, the Varttskas must be 
intended. But more: I-ching’s ‘ Vrib-sütra of Jayaditya’ is a commentary 
on Panini, afterwards itself commented on by the Cürni (Mahabhasya), which 
in its turn was provided with a sub-sub-commentary by Bhartrhari. It is 
surprising that neither Takakusu nor Max Miiller saw one obvious difficulty 
here: for Jayüditya is stated to have died about 30 years before, and 
Bhartrhari some 40 years before I-ching wroie his own work. In theory, it 
may not be impossible that the sub-sub-commentator should have predeceased. 
the author of the primary commentary by ten years; but it is improbable. 
We now know that I-chinp’s date for the death of the grammarian Bhartrhari 
is wrong (see below); and we cannot avoid the suspicion that his date for 
Jayaditya’s death may also be untrustworthy. It remains possible that the 
Jayaditya in question is one of the authors oi the Kasska; but we oan have 
little faith in the date, in spite of its general acceptance by modern scholars.?? 


31 Mahabhagya, xx, introd , p. 22, n. Hdbdgirin, s.v. btgara, while giving & useful collection of 
bibliographical references, 1enders the term wttstifra as ‘les sütr& développés”; but this 
surprising translation 18 wide of the mark. 

32 Tt need hardly be said that there is no reason to suppose that vritisütra is a‘ back-formation ° 
from värtlika. 

33 E. Chavannes, RHR, xxxv, 1897, 352, also doubted, but on somewhat different grounds: 
‘...nous ne sommes pas tout à fait certains, si j'en crois les indianistee, que le Vrits-sütra fat 
identique à la Kdçikévrtti, ni que, par conséquent, le Jay&ditya mort en 661 ou 662 fût celui 
qui est parfois cité comme l'auteur de la Kdgikdvytts’. As an argument, this seems rather lesa 
than cogent; and it seems better to base any doubt upon I-ching’s unpredictable reliability on 
any aingle point where we have no supporting evidence. 
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At best, we have a terminus ante quem, together with a reasonable assumption 
that the Kastka is later than Bhartrhari, since in its comment on Pan, 4.3.88 
it gives vakyapadiyam as an example of the formation of book-titles. 

On the ‘ vriti-sutra', I-ching remarks: 3 dH: f 2 FE EX HE st. db € 
FR Z Mb. ke À À Z M HU. Takakusu translates: ‘It cites the text of 
the Sütra, and explains its manifold meaning.... It exposes the laws of the 
universe, and the regulations of gods and men’. He adds in a footnote, ' The 
* Laws of all that is within the universe " seems curious as said of a grammar, 
and this is not the case with the Kasika ’. Nor is it the case with the Varttikas 
nor do the latter ‘ cite’ the text of the sütras. But it is characteristic of the 
Vartitkas that they frequently add further points and corrections to the sitras : 
... upasamkhyanam ‘(The sūtra in question requires) the addition of ...’: 
and ... pratisedhah ‘(The sütra in question requires an explicit) prohibition 
of...’. In many places, a succession of varitikas is argumentative. It is there- 
fore very probable that the word yen Y# has here the sense of ‘to extend, 
expand ’, and that we should translate, ‘It supplements its sütra-text, and 
discusses in detail numerous (possible) interpretations’. This would be an 
excellent description of the Varétkas. 

It seems likely, however, that I-ching was unable to discriminate between 
the Vartiskas and the Mahabhagya : witness his statement that the ‘ vritt-sttra’ 
consists of 18,000 Slokas; and the second part of the Chinese passage quoted 
makes sense if I-ching is basing it on the opening lines of the Mahabhasya : 
kesäm gabdanam: laukikänäm vaidikanam ca ‘Of what words (does the 
grammar treat)? Of those current in the world, and those of the Vedas’. We 
may then render the Chinese as: ‘It discusses fully the (grammatical) usages 
current in the world,?* and investigates the rules of (the language addressed to) 
the gods '.35 


VI. ‘ The Cürmi ’ 


Cirnt ‘commentary’ is among grammarians The Commentary: the 
Mahabhagya. Although I-ching states that it contains 24,000 élokas, this 
discrepancy is not enough to dispel the suspicion, raised in our preceding 
paragraph, that he failed to distinguish clearly between this text and the 
Värtitkas embedded in it. As he says, ‘ It is a work of the learned Patañjali. 
This, again, cites the former Sütras (P&nini)'. Here the word translated as 
‘ cites ” is Asten HE, in contrast to yen Ye used of the ‘ vrtti-sitra ’. 

It should be noted that I-ching’s transcription of the name of the work is 
given by Takakusu in its Sanskrit form c&rmt. But I-ching wrote Jk 4 


^ " Universe ’ seams unnecessarily wide for Awan-chung BE rh. 
M ten-jen K A. is simply ‘ gods’ here. It is possible that I-ching misread vaidikandm as 
daivikänäm; but such a conjecture is unnecessary. 
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Sou-ni’,2° which demonstrates that the word which he heard was not cürnt, but 
the Prakrit equivalent cunnt. 

This is of some importance for the historical phonology of Indo-Aryan. It is 
well known that many Jaina texts fluctuate in spelling between -nn- and -nn- 
in Prakrit words where the Sanskrit etymon, with -rn-, would lead us to expect 
only the retroflex -nn-.®? It is also known that almost all the modern. Indo- 
Aryan languages have the dental nasal in such words: Skt. cürna- > Hindi cün 
‘powder, flour’; Skt. ctirnita- > Hindi, Bengali ciini ‘ coarsely ground pulse ’.*° 
Although many of the Prakrit texts are reasonably old, the extant manuscripts 
are mostly much more recent copies. A doubt is thus possible that such words 
may not represent an authentic dental -nn- belonging to their date of com- 
position. I-ching’s transcription of Middle Indian cunni is thus a useful 
independent attestation of the dental already in the seventh century. 

It should be added that the name of the author appears with a final -la, 
not -ls: &k Mi jt fH pat-ten-Jo’-1d’. This has apparently arisen from a confusion 
between the name of the author, Patafijali, and a designation of his work: 
I-ching must have heard some such form as Pataftjala-bhasya. 


VII. ‘ The Bhartrhari-éastra ' 
VIII. ‘ The Vakya-discourse ' 
IX. ‘ The Pei-na’ 

The ‘ Bhartrhari-sastra ’, being a commentary on the foregoing Mahabhasya, 
is naturally mentioned here first. All three are the works of {R 3x [33x | Pf Fl 
bidt-ti-yd-lé', Bhattihari. Here also I-ching shows by his transcription that he 
heard a Prakrit form of the name. It should by now be unnecessary to protest 


35 The reading of the second character requires justification. The Kuang-yun treats fff and AN 
as alternative forms. See also E. G. Pulleyblank, art. cit , 224; Gabelentz, Chwnesische Grammatik, 
8404; Karlgren, Analytic dictionary, nos. 13, 14; Morohashi, Dat Kanwa giten, 1, nos. 470, 471, 
1244. Thus {fff is an alternative graph for (f, fijs. Morohashi, however, gives for all these 
three the kan-on reading ji. This would imply a Middle Chinese palatal initial #-, and presumably 
results from interchange with Bf. The dental mutial n- is nevertheless assured for {R by the 
Kuang-ytin, which spells 77 HB no'-li^, hence ni’. The same character 18 used by I-ching for 
the dental -ns in the name Panini, yy JE {fj pd-ni-ni’, while (probably by sheer accident of 
copying) Hsuan-teang's text has transposed the last two syllables: Hat-yt chs, T, ur, 881 c S B 
[emend to [Bf] JE. The ‘ Biography’ has gone astray, and gives a retroflex in both syllables, 
T, t, 239 a Ye ER JE pá-n£ -mi. (This last character has the alternative reading net’, Karlgren, 
* Grammata Serica recensa’, BM FHA, 29, 1957, 663; and in earlier transcriptions it seems to 
have been used not infrequently for Indian ni, especially in initial syllables. In later times, 
however, the normal contrast was made between (fp nei for Skt. ni and JE, for Skt. ni. It is 
thus improbable that the final syllable in the ‘ Biography ’ here can be interpreted as dental ns.) 

3 R. Pischel, Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen, § 225; Hargovind Das Sheth, Päia-sadda- 
mahannavo, giving cunnia and cunnia, and similarly regularly throughout. The same fluctuation 
appears in words where -na-: -nn- represente other conjunots in Sanskrit. 

38 R. L. Turner, CDIA L, 4880, 4897. In the sense of ‘ lime-plaster ’, Hi. cün, cind, Bang. cün, 
cünä. The peripheral languages seem to have retained the retroflex nasal later than the more 
central languages, although in most, even where it is still written, it is no longer distinguished 
from the dental in pronunciation. Many other examples could be cited: ibid., 8339 pürna-: 
Hi. pün, Panjabi punnä. 
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again about the mechanical, and usually wrong, rendering of lun 8g as astra ; 
and Takakusu is inconsistent in the following item, where he translates the 
same lun as ' discourse ?. 

A single manuscript, incomplete and broken, has survived of such a com- 
mentary ascribed to Bhartrhari.% The colophons are inconsistent, and the 
name of the work appears as Bhartrhari-fikä, Mahabhasya-tskà, and Mahabhäsya- 
dipikä. Whether correctly or not, Indian tradition continued to ascribe this 
commentary *? as well as the other two works to the same Bhartrhari.41 

I-ching’s date for the death of Bhartrhari (a.D. 651-2) was shown to be 
too late, probably by about two centuries, by the discovery of quotations from 
the Vakyapadtya in the writings of Dihnàga. Here it is sufficient to refer to 
earlier discussions.:? It is superfluous to speculate on I-ching's reasons for 


?' Y, Swaminathan (ed.), Mahdbhasya tikd by Bhartrhari, 1, Banaras, 1965. This contains 
Ghnikas 1-4, and the remaining (incomplete) three dhnikas extant in tho manuscript are promised 
for subsequent publication. 

*? Madeleine Biardeau has expressed some doubt about the authentiaty of the surviving 
fragmentary commentary: Théorie de la connaissance et philosophe de la parole dans le 
brahmanisme classique, Paris, 1964, 261-2, although in the end she appears to leave the question 
open. But V. Swaminathan, ‘ Bhartrhari’s authorship of the commentary on the Mahabhagya', 
Adyar Library Bulletin, xxvu, 1-4, 1963, 59 ff., has noted quotations or close paraphrases in 
Kaiyata's Pradipa, Vardhamüna's Ganarainamahodadhi, Saranadeva's Durghatavrtti, Annam- 
bhatta’s sub-commentary on Kaiyata, and N&geda’s Uddyota (in the last, thrice harina, and once 
hari-tskaydm), all of which are ascribed to Bhartrhari, and all of which appear in the extant 
commentary. Thus, from the eleventh century onwards, the latter was certainly considered to 
be the work of Bhartrhari; and there 18 no reason to doubt that ıt 18 the same commentary 
mentioned in the seventh century by I-ching. The onus of proof is thus on those who wish to 
ascribe the Mahabhdsya-jvka to a different Bhartrhari. Further, Mlle. Biardeau writes (1bid., 258), 
‘ Le contenu des œuvres de Bhartrhari tel qu'il nous est indiqué par I-temg eat quelque peu 
surprenant. D'une part, il évalue tout en áloka, même s'il s'agit d'un ouvrage en prose comme 
le commentaire sur le Mahabhdsya...’. This, at least, is not surprising, since from early times, 
as witnessed by countless manuscript colophons, prose works were regularly measured 1n 4lokas 
` groups of 32 syllables ' (cf. p. 249, n. 8, above). On p. 259 she continues, ‘ I-taing fait état d'un 
commentaire sur le VP (o'est-à-dire sur les deux premiers kända) qui aurait 7 000 dloka et serait 
l’œuvre de Bhartrhari. Outre que nous ne possédons aucune glose vergfiéo du VP, ...'; p. 260, 
* Ni l'une ni l’autre n'est versiflée '. One may argue on other grounds, as Mlle. Biardeau herself 
has done in the introduction to her translation of Vakyapadiya i, that the commentary on that 
kanda ascribed to Bhartrhan by Charudeva Shastri is by a different author; but the fact that 
it 18 not in verse is no argument. I-ching may still be telling the truth when he states that 
Bhartrhan wrote a commentary (in prose, though I-ching had been given by his informants a 
measurement in álokas) on Vdkyapadiya i and ii. Naturally, even if this is true, it does not 
prove that any surviving commentary is Bhartrhari's own. 

41 As noted by V. S. Agrawala in his foreword to Swaminathan’s edition of the commentary, 
Vardhamäna in his Ganaratnamahodadht (mid twelfth century) refers to Bhartrhari as the author 
of the Vakyapadiya, the Prakirnaka, and a commentary on the Mahabhagya called Tripadi 
Thus, then as in I-ching’s time, the Prakirnaka was still considered as a separate work. 

*! H. R. Rangaswamy Iyengar, ‘ Bhartrhari and Dinniga’, JBBRAS, NS, xxvi, 2, 1951, 
147-9; H. Nakamura, ‘ Tibetan citations of Bhartrhari's verses and the problem of his date’, 
Studies in Indology and Buddhology, presented in honour of Professor S. Yamaguchi, Kyoto, 1055, 
122-36; E. Frauwallner, ‘ Dignäga, sein Werk und seine Entwicklung’, W ZKSO, m, 1959, 
83-104, especially 146-52. On Bhartrhari and Buddhism (now really a dead issue), see further 
D. 8. Ruegg, Contributions à l’histoire de la philosophie linguistique indienne, Paris, 1959, 57 ff., 
with detailed references to previous discussions. 
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converting Bhartrhari into a Buddhist, ‘intimately acquainted with the 
doctrine of “ sole knowledge ” (Vidyaématra)’. (Takakusu, p. 179.) The name 
of this doctrine will doubtless be tacitly emended by most Indologists to 
vijfiaptimairata : if confirmation were needed, the Chinese text has wet-shth 
HE se. More troublesome to the Western Indologist is the mention (p. 181) 
of the philosopher ‘ Jina’, though a Japanese would probably see at once that 
this was Jinna, the modern pronunciation of the Chinese transliteration of the 
name Dihnaga, BR p din-nd. This was already recognized in a review * of 
Takakusu's book, though without awareness that the initial represented an 
Indian retroflex. We thus have here a further example of what has been called 
‘ spontaneous cerebralization °, perhaps a Prakritic *dinnaa.#4 

In addition to older Indian tradition already mentioned, it has been 
recognized in modern times that the length of 700 #lokas given by I-ching for 
the Vakyapadiya is a reasonable approximation for kandas i and ii together. 
It follows inevitably that ' Pevna'*5 is the Prakirnaka. Rangaswamy 
Iyengar 4 and Subramania Iyer 4? have already made this proposal, and the 
latter suggested that the Chinese name might represent a Prakrit painna. 
Unfortunately (unless Takakusu had a different reading before him), the 
modern transcription should not be pet-na, but pt-na  &t, Mid. Ch. pu-na. 
It is hard to reconcile this with painna. At the same time, it is equally hard 
to reject the identification. One can only suggest that I-ching misheard the 
Prakrit name, and that his transcription reflects a distortion, *pinna. (Note 
that we have here -nn-, in contrast to cunns discussed above.) This is not a very 
satisfying solution; but no better alternative has yet suggested itself. 

While I hope that the present article has cleared a few difficulties, I trust 
that it will be received chiefly as a plea for the urgency of fresh translations, 
not only of I-ching, but also of the works of other Chinese Buddhist scholars 
who wrote of their experiences in India. 


43 T. W[atters], J RAS, 1897, 363. 

*4 of. T. Burrow, ‘ Spontaneous cerebrals in Sanskrit’, BSOAS, xxxiv, 3, 1971, 538—059. 

‘5 Tt is a pity that Buhler’s suggestion, that the Indian word intended here was beda or veda 
‘boat’, was adopted by Takakusu, and has been too often repeated. 

46 op. cit., 147. 

#7 K, A. Subramania Iyer, Bhartrhar: a study of the Vakyapadiya in the light of the ancient 
commentartes, Poona, 1969, 6. 


DOES MODERN JAPANESE HAVE A COPULA ? 
By F. J. DANIELS 


The question primarily at issue is whether da and desu in modern, chiefly 
conversational, Japanese, together with other forms commonly held to belong 
to paradigms of dat and desut viewed as inflected items, should be called 
copulative forms; whether, that is to say, they perform the grammatical 
function of linking a subject with a predicate. The question also concerns 
combinations consisting of de followed by one of the forms of arut, arimasu*, 
or gozaimasu*.1 In general, these combinations have when positive the same 
uses and senses as forms of dat and desu+ and are when negative the only 
available negative counterparts of those forms. Some attention will be given 
to what has been said about the verb narit (< ni ars+) and the combination 
nite arit of the now obsolete Classical Literary style, though no attempt will 
be made to reach conclusions about them. 

Phonologically, forms of dat and desu*, and also (if not already included 
as one of those forms) de before aru+ etc., are normally ‘ agglutinated ' to the 
word, or word plus one or more particles, which they follow. For this and 
other reasons, they may be classified as particles, all particles in Japanese 
being postpositional® But they seem to be more loosely attached than most ; 
that is to say, a pause before one of them, though not very common, sounds 
less strange than pauses before particles usually do.? 

In advance of the main inquiry, it will be well to dispose of a use of the 
form desu which is peculiar to itself, and of one peculiar to the corresponding 
‘past ” form desita. But first, a word about ‘levels of discourse’ and ' fields 
of use ’. 

There are three levels of discourse: Indifferent, Polite, and Deferential. 
The last two show respect to the person or persons addressed, the Deferential 
in a higher degree than the Polite. Virtually every sentence in modern Japanese 


1 For convenience, arut, arimasut, and gozaimasu* are being spoken of as three separate 
verbe. But, strictly, arimasu* is not independent, being derived from aru* by the addition to 
ita General base of the Polite-level suffix -masu*, a process applicable in general to any verb. 
Gozasmasu*, though also in origin a derived verb (< gozarimasut < gozaru* and -masut, gozaru* 
having itaelf developed from a combination of goza and arit), has to be accorded independent 
status in the present-day language, of which gozarw* is no longer a part. I am treating arut as 
having a composite paradigm, including forms often held to belong to nai* as a separate word. 

2 My use of ‘ particle’ is admittedly somewhat idiosynoratic. A summary account of what 
I mean by the term and a list of the forms covered by it are given in my contribution to the 
* Word olasses ' double issue of Lingua, xvi, 1-2, 1966, 69. (I would now add zutu to that list.) 
But, though the forms being considered here have not been called ' particles’ by most writers 
in English, the phonological facts about them are not, I think, in dispute. 

3 This fact is no doubt connected with the development of uses of da, desu, and de as the 
first element in combinations used as sentence-initial conjunctions (or conjunctive adverbs), 
e.g. Da/ Desu kara ‘ Therefore’, Da/Desu ga/keredo ‘ However’, De mo ‘ (But) still’. These 
uses will not be gone into here. Under my definitions, Da, Desu, and De in these uses are words, 
not particles. 
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is marked by its sentence-final predicate as being either at the Indifferent or 
at a higher level, but only some of the sentences at a higher level have a marking 
which distinguishes between Polite and Deferential. Of the modern expressions 
in the opening paragraph, forms of da+ and de aru+ are appropriate to the 
Indifferent level, of desu+ and de arimasu* to the Polite, and of de gozatmasut 
to the Deferential. The ' fields of use ' classification may be seen most simply 
as & primary distinction, applicable to the Indifferent and Polite levels, between 
sentence-final constituents which are chiefly conversational, namely forms of 
dat and desu*, and chiefly non-conversational ones, namely the positive forms 
of de arut and de arimasu* (their negative forms being neutral as regards 
‘fields of use"). But, further, positive forms of de arut are used chiefly in 
writing and of de arimasut in public speaking, while forms of de gozatmasut 
are used in both speech and writing, for ceremonious occasions and also for 
advertising and commercial blandishment. 

The use peculiar to desu occurs with I adjectives. Both the ‘ present ’ (or, 
perhaps better, 'neutral") and the ‘past’ forms of an I adjective, say stroi, 
‘is/are white’, strokatta, ‘ was/were white, kas/have/had been white’, may, 
as sentence-final constituents, be followed by desu. This addition has no 
effect on the cognitive sense, but raises the level of the sentence concerned 
from Indifferent to Polite.* Since the predication is complete in the Indifferent- 
level sentences, desu in this use must be purely a Polite-level marker and cannot 
be doing any linking. The use peculiar to dessta occurs with the negative form 
(-masen) of the Polite-level verb suffix -masut. For example, the Polite-level 
equivalent of naz, ‘ does/do/will not exist’, is arimasen, while that of nakatta, 
* did not exist, has/have/had not existed ’, is arimasen desita. This destta, too, 
cannot be doing any linking; all it does is add the feature of ‘ pastness’ or 
‘ perfectiveness '. The two uses dealt with in this paragraph are, itis emphasized, 
peculiar to desu and desta respectively as forms, and are not shared with any 
other form which may be held to belong to a paradigm of desu* or with any 
combination of de with a form of arimasu* or gozaimasut. 

Before the second World War the words ‘ copula ' or ‘ copulative ’ were not 
generally used by those who wrote in English specifically about colloquial 
Japanese. Aston in the 1870's, dealing with what we should now call Classical 
Literary style, refers in passing to the verb nar?* (mentioned by its * attributive ' 
form, naru) as ‘the mere copula of a proposition 5 Half a century later 
Sansom worries at the question of how a logical proposition of two terms is 
expressed in Japanese. He does touch on modern forms, as when he says: 
‘kore wa yama nan [“ this is a hill "] becomes kore wa yama nite art, which 
gives rise to the colloquial form kore wa yama de aru and, by still further 


* The equivalent sentences at the Deferential level have a special form of the I adjective 
followed by gozaimasu or its ‘past’ form gozaimasita; e.g. siroo gozaimasu, ‘is/are white’, 
stroo gozaimasita, * was/were white, has/have/had been white’. 

5 W. G. Aston, A grammar of the Japanese written language, second ed., London and Yokohama, 
1877, 180. 
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contraction, kore wa yama da” But the theorizing directly concerns nar** 
(< nt ant). Formally at least, he contradicts himself about whether narit is 
a copulative verb,’ but the upshot of his discussion is : 

‘it seems that the Japanese language has adopted a special device for 

relating the terms of the notation of a logical proposition. Whereas in 

English these terms are related by an actual connecting link, in Japanese 

they are related by definition ’. 
Citing sentences of the pattern A wa B, B being a sentence-final form of an 
inflected word (verb or adjective), he states that in such sentences À is 
' defined ' as the subject by wa, and B as the predicate by the inflectional 
ending of the word. He continues: 

* In matsu wa ki nari, wa again defines the subject, and since kt, the predicate, 

is an uninflected word, the predicative verb nari is used to define the 

predicate. The terms of the proposition are, in fact, 

matsu, * pine "—the subject 
ki nari, ‘exists as a tree "—the predicate 

and by means of wa, “ existence as a tree " is predicated of “ pine ”’ ’.® 

After introducing nars+ as a quasi-copulative verb—if that is the right 
description—Sansom goes on to give examples of its use after verbs and 
adjectives. The following may be noted. ' In ', he says, 

‘ chikytt wa higasht yori nishi ni mukaite the globe revolves from East 

tenkwan suru nart to West 

it is difficult to say that the substitution of tenkwan su for tenkwan suru 

nari would alter the meaning. It marks rather a difference in emphasis 

which might, according to context, represent a difference in meaning. 

... The above sentence . . . becomes in speech 

chiky wa higashs yori nishi ni mukatte tenkwan suru no desu 

and the difference between this and the alternative tenkwan shimasu is 

hardly more than can be represented in English by a difference in stress.’ ? 

The current practice, prevalent mainly in America, of calling dat and 
desut, viewed as inflected elements, ‘the copula’ doubtless began with the 
first two of Bernard Bloch’s ‘ Studies in colloquial Japanese °, published in 


* Q. B. Sansom, An historical grammar of Japanese, Oxford, 1928, 208. 

7 He says on p. 259: ‘ There is in Japanese a copulative verb, nari, corresponding in a sense 
to the English verb ‘ to be" °; whereas, on the following page he says: ‘ nari 18 not a copulative 
verb, but is composed of ni and the verb ari, which means “‘ to exist” °. The former sentence is 
followed by: ‘ But its use does not preclude the use of wa’. 

t idem, 259-60. The view that wa and nari co-operate to fulfil the funotion of the ‘ philo- 
sophioal ’ copula is found m Yamada-Yosio [|] H 3€ AE, Nihon bunpoo-ron A 2k X EE HB, 
Tokyo, 1908, 648. Yamada oritioizes some other Japanese grammarians for saying that nari 
alone is equivalent to English ‘is’ or German ‘ ist’ and claims that in asserting the linking role 
of wa he is following Motoori-Normaga 7k KR ‘Ef Ei (1730-1801), who called it a kakarikotoba 
‘relating(?) word’. For an exposition of Motoori’s theory of kakari-musubi, goo S. Yanada, 
* Motoori-Norinaga's contribution to a scheme of Japanese grammar’, BSOAS, xiu, 2, 1950, 
474-503. 

? idem, 200. 
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1946.12 Whether Sansom’s disquisition was known to Bloch is uncertain. He 
does not discuss the propriety of using the term, but he says the copula has 
‘two uses’, viz.: ‘to serve as a kind of equal-sign in predications of the type 
“Ais B"; and to supplement or supersede the class meaning of another 
inflected form’. It is clearly its use in ‘ predications of the type “Ais B" ’ 
which furnishes the ground for the name. 

Bloch’s expository examples are concocted for the occasion and, though 
his study of syntax concludes with an analysis of a continuous passage of 
30 sentences in the form of a traditional folk-:ale, the language of this passage 
is not entirely representative of colloquial speech. Let us look at a few forms 
of dat and desu+ in sentences and exchanges taken from recordings of actual 
talk. Of the 10 extracts below, nos. 1 to 6 inclusive are from interviews con- 
ducted by the late Tokugawa-' Musei’, published originally in the weekly 
magazine Syuukan Asahi. Whatever pre-publication editing may have been 
done, the printed records of these interviews have an unusually authentic ring. 
The other extracts, nos. 7 to 10, are from recorded material published by the 
Japanese National Language Research Institute in connexion with their 
studies of colloquial syntax.!? 

1. Speaker: son of author Akutagawa-Ryuunosuke: Tes m$ turerarete, 
Yokohama no Odeon-za de ‘ Sarome’ o mita no ga, gatkoku-eiga o mita hazyme 
nan’ desu. ' It was being taken by my father to see “ Salome " at the Yokohama 
Odeon that was my first experience of seeing a foreign film.’ 13 

2. Speaker: retired woman geisha: Tokonamt-Takezroo-san ya Yokota- 
Sennosuke-san nanka o sakan ns mieta Inoue tte ekasya ga, ’atass no koto o * mite 
yaroo, mite yaroo ' tte yuun’ da tte. ‘ The story is that the fortune-teller Inoue 
who used to give lots of readings to people like Mr. Tokonami-Takeziroo and 
Mr. Yokota-Sennosuke kept on saying he would read my fortune for me.’ 14 

3. Speaker is recalling his experiences when, soon after joming the army, 
his regiment was involved by its younger officers in the attempted coup of 
February 1937: Sore kara, syoozyuu-syootat e haszokw sareta wake desu ke'do ne, 


10 B. Bloch, ‘ Studies in colloquial Japanese: 1. Inflection’, JAOS, LXVI, 2, 1946, 97-109; 
‘Studies in colloquial Japanese: 1. Syntax’, Language, xxi, 3, 1946, 200-48; both reprinted 
in R. A. Miller, Bernard Bloch on Japanese, New Haven and London, 1970. 

1! Bernard Bloch on Japanese, 21. 

13 Extracts 1-6 from Mondoo-yvuyoo, Musei taidan-syuu [A] 2 4G FH, 2 m 34 EX # 
(Asahi Sinbunsya, Tokyo), vim, 1957, 247, 287, 317; x, 1958, 73, 213, 253, respectively. Extracts 
7-10 from Hanastkotoba no bunkei (1). taiwa-siryoo nt yoru kenkyuu [English title, ‘ A research 
for making sentence patterns in colloquial Japanese (1): on materials in conversation '], NLRI, 
Tokyo, 1960, 46, 47, 48, 50, respectively. In choosing extracts 1-6, only interviews with persons 
born in Tokyo were used, but all the extracts themselves, including 7-10, were picked virtually 
at random, being the first sentence or exchange in a randomly selected block of material to 
contain & form of dat or desut. Only one such sentence was rejected, this because its meaning 
was m some doubt. 

13 nan’ < na no, na being obligatory variant of da before no/n’. 

M sakan ni ‘as at a peak of activity, profusely ’, eto.; mite’ta < mite ta. Past tense in 
‘kept’ is justified by extra-sentence context. The fortune-teller’s two named cliente were 
prominent politicians. 
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setretu sua toki ni, koe o das yaa tkenas ten’ de, bangoo mo kakenain’ desu yo. 
‘ After that, though we were detailed in the ordinary way, you know, to different 
small-arms platoons, when we've formed up, you see, they say we're not to 
utter a sound and so we don’t even number off.’ 15 

4. Interviewer (m.) sums up something interviewee has said about formalities 
observed in pre-Meizi times in connexion with his grandfather, an important 
daimyó, and obtains confirmation: Stkit no naka e hatru tte no wa, yohodo 
tathen na koto nan’ desu ne.—Soo desu. ‘“ The thing is that what was called 
entering past the threshold was a far from trivial matter, eh?” “ That’s 
right ’’,” 18 

5. Speaker (f.) manages a travelling theatrical company: De mo, Tookyoo 
de yaranakereba strarenat kara, yatta hoo ga tin’ desu ke’do.... ‘ Still, one only 
gets known by performing in Tokyo, so it would be better to, and yet....’ 

6. Speaker: cinema actress. Subject: toilet arrangements—or rather 
failure to provide them—during filming on location of a story about life in 
a farming village. (Through calling at the houses of villagers, the cast got 
to know them and learnt useful details.) Meimei, zibun de tanonde wa tit’yattan’ 
desu ke'do ne, sore ga mata, tottemo yaku ns tattan’ desu. ‘ It was a matter of each 
of us asking individually whenever we went, you know; yet, in one way, this 
did serve a most useful purpose.’ 17 

T. Speakers: young women talking about cookery lessons: . . . yooku ostete 
kudasaru desyoo.—Soo. Tottemo ii sensei na no yo. ‘“...the teaching she 
gives must be ‘ super ' ". “ Yes. She ts ever such a good teacher ”.’ 18 

8. From a radio guessing game (‘20 questions’): Sora sono mono... desu 
ka.—Iya, sora sono mono d’ya arimasen. * “ The sky itself... yes?” “ No! not 
the sky itself "^ 19 

9. Woman employment-exchange official interviewing young woman: 
Tuukin no kiboo desu ka. ‘ A job not requiring you to live in is what you're after, 
is 16 ? ? 20 

10. One (m.) of a group of students talking about gambling at mahjong: 
Misima-kun'ts de yattan’ da tte sa. ‘It’s that chap Misima’s they're said to've 
played at, so there | ? 21 


!5 ke'do < keredo; dasi yaa < dasite wa; ten’ de < to yuu no de. syoosyun-syootar |. et 
JP BR; haizoku Eu Hel; seiretu Bk Fil]; bangoo HR $. It hardly seems possible to give 
an English equivalent for wake in this construction. It is only by faintly suggesting that the 
process acoorded with reason or expectation, was natural or usual, that h. sareta wake desu 
differs from À. saremasita. The contraction ten’ de is oharaoteristio of down-town Tokyo speech, 
and it is the speaker’s general style which seems to justify the renderings ‘say’ and ‘don’t’ 
rather than ‘said’ and ‘didn’t’; the fact that the corresponding Japanese forms are ‘ present ’ 
(or ‘ neutral ’) cannot be decisive. 

1$ laihen na K AE 7j ‘momentous, serious’. There is no ‘ past” form 1n the Japaneso. 

17 ti’ yattan’ desu < itte simatta no desu. 

19 yooku < yoku, the lengthening of the vowel suggesting ‘ in a very high degree ’. 

19 d’ya < de wa. Note pause before desu ka. 

? iuukin 38 Eh ‘ going-to-and-fro employment’; kiboo T A. 

1 Misima-kun'ti < Misima-kun no uti. 
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Of 12 occurrences of the forms da or desu in these extracts, 8 (nos. 1—5, 
6 twice, and 10) are in what has been called the NO (N’) DESU construction. 
In any ' fair sample’ of colloquial speech this construction will, it is believed, 
account for the majority of occurrences of da and desu, though not perhaps 
for such a large proportion as here. In this construction, the no or (only before 
a particle with dental initial, optionally but usually) w, while phonologically 
a particle, is by syntactic criteria a noun. It resumes the sense of the sentence 
attributive to it or, otherwise put, nominalizes this ‘embedded ” sentence, so 
enabling it to be, for example, endorsed (by da or desu or mere intonation) or 
questioned (by ka or desu ka or mere intonation). As the mention of mere 
intonation shows, the construction can, in fact, occur without a da or desu. 
In particular, at the Indifferent level, both where men, typically, say no/n’ da 
and where they, typically, say no ka, women, typically, say no alone. (For 
an example, see extract 7: ..'. it sensei na no (yo).) The combination no/n’ de 
(as in extract 3: ... tkenat ten’ de) may also be explained as a manifestation 
of the same construction. Other combinations (datta/destta or nara after 
no/n’, for example) may occur but are not very common in colloquial speech. 
For our present concern, the point to note is that, whether or not the 
‘embedded’ sentence may have a grammatical subject, there seems to be no 
possibility of the no/n' da/desu itself having one, or, therefore, of the form of 
dat or desu* which follows the no/n' having à copulative function. 

There are a few other items (not, phonologically particles, but forming a 
subclass of what are commonly called ketstki-meisi JE. À 4 Hj ‘formal nouns ’) 
which may occur in similar environments, with a relation to the rest of the 
sentence similar to that of the no or n° in a NO (N') DESU construction. (For 
an example of wake in such a use, see extract 3: hatzoku sareta wake desu 
(ke'do ne).) Here again, it seems, there can be no grammatical subject for the 
wake or other such ‘formal noun’ to be linked to. 

Still another use of a form of dat or desu+ in which it cannot have a copulative 
function occurs when daroo or desyoo directly follows a sentence-final form of 


22 So that the name NO (N°) DESU for the construction is not altogether happy, but a better 
awaits invention. The typical men’s use of no ka at the Indifferent level is iteelf a use of the 
construction without using da. 

1? As is done by C. J. Dunn and 8. Yanada in Teach yourself Japanese, London, 1958, 84-6. 
These authors also (pp. 65-7) exvlain the construction as having, sometimes at least, more 
specific uses than, as is often said, adding emphasis. From a syntaotio point of view, this and 
other somewhat similar constructions have been discussed in Japanese chiefly by Sakuma-Kanae 
Ec JA. W Jl, in various writings from his Gendai-n‘hongo no hyoogen to gohoo Bi [X H AB 
EH 0) He Pd l BE PE ‘ Expression and usage in present-day Japanese ' of 1936 onwards. 
The National Language Research Institute's Gendaigo no zyosi-zyodoost—yoohoo to ztures 
[English title, ‘Bound forms ("zyosi" and “zyodoosi”) in modern Japanese—uses and 
examples ’], Tokyo, 1951, gives a summary account of the implications of the construction 
(p. 172); to be compared with its separate treatment of no/n’ de (p. 174). Seiichi Makino, Some 
aspects of Japanese nominalizaticn, Tokyo, 1969, after & survey of the views of Japanese 
grammarians, tries to discover a ‘ deep structure’ for this and other similar constructions. 
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a verb or I adjective. The contribution of daroo/desyoo here is to turn the 
statement into a surmise or suggestion, and, in the case of desyoo, in addition, 
to mark the sentence as being at the Polite level. (See example in extract 7: 
... yooku ostete kudasaru desyoo.) 

It seems undeniable, then, that the function of dat, desu*, de aru*, eto., in 
many of their uses is not copulative. Even if it is so sometimes, the facts, so 
far at least as the colloquial language is concerned, do not obviously warrant 
giving primacy to this function. Writers in English who have not used the 
words ‘copula’ or ‘copulative’ may often have implied that this is the 
primary function of these expressions by introducing them as equivalents of 
‘to be”, usually in sentences of the pattern À wa B da. Even if these writers 
have been aware of somewhat distorting the facts, they may either not have 
seen how to avoid doing this, or have thought themselves justified, so long as 
the procedure was not obviously counter-productive, in trying to fit Japanese 
expressions into categories familiar to those they wished to instruct. It is 
interesting to note that the chief theoretician of the Nipponsiki-rooma-zi 
movement, when writing in Japanese, called dat, desut, de arut, eto., sites 
no doost 4g 7E D Bb Ex], ‘ designating(?) verbs ’, but in a handbook for teaching 
Japanese to foreigners called them ‘verbs for “to be” with a predicate 
substantive ?.24 

Japanese grammarians have found plenty to discuss in connexion with 
dat and desu* but have not usually made it very clear what they understood 
their function or functions to be. The items are now generally classified as 
2yodoost fy $h Fi. This term, originally a loan-translation based on ‘ auxiliary 
verb’, has not retained that meaning but has come to be applied to a 
miscellaneous collection of inflected elements capable of being ‘ agglutinated ’ 
to words or word-stems. The fact that, if differences in levels of discourse and 
fields of use are disregarded, combinations of de followed by aru* etc. are in 
many environments equivalent to da^ and desu* has led to discussion of how 
arut etc. in these combinations should be classified. We need not enter into 
this question. But a fairly recent incidental remark made in connexion with 
it is of interest as showing that the idea of ‘ exist as’ which Sansom, it will be 
remembered, found in nari can be thought of as an earlier meaning of de aru, 
and how this meaning may have shifted to that which that combination now 
shares in part with da and desu. The passage reads [translation] : 

* In short, we may well think of hana de aru as still retaining a suggestion 

of “ exist as a flower ". Only, since so little now remains of the sense of 

existence, I would like to regard the aru as an auxiliary verb; a transition 
is apparent here from st $j [conceptual word] to zè &£ [word expressing 


^ Temaru-Takuroo H A, Æ Bl, Rooma-zi-bun no kenkyuu n — -7 *E X O W Z 
‘A study of roman-letter writing’, Tokyo, 1920, 130, and entries under da, eto., in glossary ; 
Tamaru-Takuroo (for Nippon-no-Rómazi-Sya), Pocket handbook of colloquial Japanese, third ed., 
Tokyo, 1936, 60 (first ed., 1920). 
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attitude etc.], that is to say, from the concept of existence to an affirmative 

judgement '.?5 
The plainest indication of what Japanese grammarians have seen as the 
primary function of dat and desu* lies in the prefixed descriptive words they 
have used to name the subclass of zyodoosi comprising these items. The name 
most often used at present is dantet-zyodoost Br 5E .... Others are sitet-zyodoost 
Re 5E ... and sotei-zyodoost 34 3€. ... With considerable diffidence I suggest 
as English equivalents: ‘asserting’ for dantes, ' designating’ for ste, and 
* positing ' for sotet.”® 

Japanese grammarians, like the writers in English, seem generally to have 
given primary consideration to dat and desut in sentences of the pattern 
A wa B da, or sometimes B da alone, where B is an uninflected word (generally, 
either a ‘non-formal’ noun or, if this is separately classified, a NA-adjective 
stem). Now, an English sentence of the pattern ‘ A is B °’, where ' B ' 18 a noun, 
can, it is true, virtually always be translated as A wa B da, but it is not true 
that À wa B da can always be translated as ‘A is B’. There are sentences 
which, if considered out of context, are apt to seem odd, such as Boku wa 
unagi da. This could mean ‘I am an eel’ Eut is more likely (impersonating 
eels being less usual than eating them grilled in restaurants) to signify that 
the speaker has ordered or wishes to order this comestible (‘Hel for me [5 
However, knowing as we do that, in many environments and notably in the 
NO (N’) DESU construction, dat, desut, de oru*, eto., are not copulative, and 
having seen how Japanese grammarians have tried to describe their functions, 
we should, I think, be chary of finding anything anomalous in the use of da in 
Boku wa unagi da as compared with its use in, say, Kore wa yama da. 

The fact that, at the Indifferent level, da in men’s speech often corresponds 
to ‘ zero’ in women’s may be more significant than has been generally realized. 
We saw this occurring in connexion with the NO (N’) DESU construotion, 
but it is by no means limited to it.*” (Extract 7 shows Soo used by a woman 
where a man would, typically, say Soo da.) The significance of this fact would 
be less if men’s and women’s speech constituted separate languages, but they 
can scarcely be so regarded, both because the typical usage of one sex is only 


35 Tuzimura-Tosiki x} Ay $& KA, Keigo no siteki kenkyuu @ 85 0) R 8*3 ff 25 ‘ A histor- 
ical study of respect language ', Tokyo, 1968, 52. The Japanese, romanized, reads: Tumar, ‘hana 
de aru’ wa ‘ hana to sie sonzas suru’ no ki-moti o nao motu mono to kangaeru wake desu. Tadasi, 
sonzai no imi wa usuku natie imasu kara, ‘ aru’ wa hozyo-doosi to site mitai to omoimasu ga, soko 
ni wa, sonzai-gainen kara kootei-handan e to yuu, si kara xi e no tkoo-kates ga miraremasu. The 
usage of the terms si and zi here is that of Tokieda-Motoki FF Xx Bẹ Bu. By no means all 
grammarians agree with him about this usage. 

1* The suggestion of ‘ positing * for sofei, a fairly recondite word, comes from the dictionary 
Koozien Ji $E Hi, where 1t also seems to be implied that the word is a loan-translation based 
on German seizen or Seizung. 

27 It is not the case that women, typically, never use da. Before a final wa women do use it, 
and do this after all uninflected words, not only after those nouns where wa might be confused 
with its ‘ topic marker ' homonym (e.g. iya da wa, as compared with iya yo). 
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typical, and because the sexes are not segregated and language activity includes 
hearing as well as speaking. If, without using da or any equivalent audible 
element, it is possible to communicate the same message as is communicated 
with the help of da, it seems that what da ‘says’ must be minimal. This fits 
in with what seems to be implied by the name dantei-zyodoost. I suggested, 
it will be remembered, that ‘ asserting ' might be the best rendering for dantet. 
In saying this I had in mind only the logicians’ sense of ‘ asserting’, with no 
suggestion of forcefulness or insistence. But of course ‘ asserting’ is unsatis- 
factory inasmuch as it is not English to ‘ assert ' a hill, or eel, or whatever. 

I am in no way implying that speakers of Japanese have difficulty in 
thinking, or in conveying the idea, that one ‘thing’ is related to another in 
any of the ways expressed in English by (copulative) ‘to be’. We do well, 
I think, to remind ourselves that the ‘is’ of ‘A is B’ is pretty unspecific, 
being able to cover, according to context, relations such as are illustrated by 
its possible expansions to ‘ is named ’, ‘is of the class named ’, ‘is representa- 
tive of”, and so on. Perhaps Japanese is hereabouts rather less specific, relies 
more on context, than English. But even that is not certain. I said earlier 
that “A is B’ can virtually always be translated as 4 wa B da. It may possibly 
be an overstatement. 

I may seem to some readers to have made a great palaver over the use of 
a word. Is not ‘copula’, it may be asked, a convenient name for dat and 
desu* (if not for de aru* eto.) ; and are not words our slaves to be forced to do 
our will? About the convenience of ‘the copula’, the answer is certainly 
‘yes’. Its use seems to be spreading—and I have, alas!, used it myself. 
About the second question, I think that wrongly treated slaves have a habit 
of revenging themselves on their masters. There is a considerable danger, 
I believe, of being misled by the use of ‘the copula’. There seems to be an 
illustration of the danger in the useful work on ‘ nominslization ' mentioned 
above. It is based on a doctoral thesis written in America, but its author is a 
native-speaking Japanese. In one place he says: ‘ Because the copula dear-ru 
[=a “morphophonemic” representation of da or de aru] requires either a 
morphemic or sentential complement and . .., we propose the following deep 
structure ...’.*° This seems to be justifying a procedure (which amounts, if 
I have understood it correctly, to first inserting and then deleting a ‘dummy ’ 
grammatical subject) partly at least on the ground that da or de aru is called 
‘the copula’, and I take it that this is a bogus justification. 

It will be apparent from this rather desultory discussion that Bloch’s 
treatment of dat and desu* seems to me to have been unfortunate. It rests, 
I think, on invalid presuppositions about the universality of a subject/predicate 
dichotomy of the declaratory sentence, and the necessity for linking these two 
elements by a further, copulative, element. Sansom no doubt started with the 
same presupposition about subject and predicate, but he agreed with Japanese 


28 Makino, Some aspects of Japanese nominalization, 70. 
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opinion that the language has managed and still manages without a true 
copula. 

There are many outstanding problems about the expressions dealt with in 
this article. One is whether it is satisfactory to treat dat and desu* as inflected 
items. Desu, daroo/desyoo, and desita at least have, as we have seen, uses of 
their own, and one wonders whether the generalization which ‘inflected ’ 
makes possible is much of an advantage when so many special statements are 
needed about individual forms. Modern dictionaries usually have separate 
entries for daroo, desyoo, and nara, while referring to them elsewhere as forms 
of dat and desu*. It may be added that the editor of Bernard Bloch on Japanese 
was probably ill-advised in saying: ' Bloch's formulation of the complete 
paradigm of the modern Japanese copula is . . . one of the most original portions 
of his description of the language ’.2* Apart from Bloch’s (very controversial) 
inclusion of no in the paradigm, it had been set out with all Bloch's forms ?? 
and some others, now arguably obsolete, as early as 1920 in publications in 
both Japanese and English connected with Nipponsikt-rooma-zi.?! 


3 Bernard Bloch on Japanese, ‘ Introduction ', p. xxxi. 
3? Excepting only the saraba alternant of nara. 
31 See p. 267, n. 24. 


‘ADIEU MAMAN’ 


Par PAUL DEMIÉVILLE 
(PLANCHES I-IIT) 


Le famille était la cellule sur laquelle reposait la société chinoise ancienne, 
à telles enseignes que la piété filiale se vit extrapoler en loyalisme à l'égard 
de l'empereur, pàre du peuple. Aussi le bouddhisme, qui invitait Bon olergé 
à ‘sortir de la famille’ pour s'agréger à une communauté religieuse, indépen- 
dante de l'État, ne laissa-t-il pas de poser aux Chinois qui s’y ralliérent bien 
des problémes douloureux. C'est ce dont témoigne l'insistance qu'ont mise les 
traducteurs, les commentateurs, les auteurs de textes apocryphes ou populaires, 
à illustrer les détours auxquels les moines bouddhistes pouvaient recourir pour 
‘ rétribuer ' les bontés qu'ils avaient reçues de leurs parents. La plupart des 
apooryphes et des élucubrations populaires de ce genre ne nous sont connus 
que par des manuscrits retrouvés à Tun-huang. Ceux-ci nous ont rendu 
notamment un certain nombre de tsan Ej qui sont particulièrement touchants 
par leur ton ingénu et leur langue sans apprêts. L'âge m'inoline à préférer la 
muse populaire à celle des lettrés, et j'ai choisi l'une de ces piéces pour en offrir 
une recension et une traduction à mon vieil ami Walter Simon, en y joignant 
trois autres qui s’en rapprochent étroitement. 

Le mot tsan, au propre ‘célébration, éloge ”, avait été appliqué dans la 
littérature religieuse à des pièces d’hymnologie liturgique. Dans le bouddhisme 
populaire de Tun-huang, vers la fin des T'ang, bien souvent ce n'étaient plus 
que des chansons, des ritournelles à refrain qui devaient agrémenter les séances 
collectives des moines, peut-étre aussi de leurs adeptes laios. Le refrain se 
reprenait ‘en chœur ' (ou ‘en écho”, Ao-sheng $n M), sans doute accompagné 
de claquettes ou d'instruments musicaux; c’est lui parfois qui ouvrait la 
chanson, de sorte qu'on ne sait jamais trés bien, dans les manuscrits, si le 
refrain placé en téte d'une piéce est le titre de celle-ci ou n'en forme que l'intro- 
duction. Il arrivait aux scribes de ne plus noter le refrain vers la fin d'une 
pièce (voir ci-dessous, S 4634), de l'abréger (hao pour hao-chu niang, S 5892), 
voire méme de le supprimer d'un bout à l'autre (8 3287). La prosodie est 
généralement trés simple: des vers isolés ou des distiques de six ou sept 
syllabes, scandés par le refrain et qui le plus souvent, mais pas toujours, riment 
entre eux ou avec le refrain, sans que les rimes soient bien conformes à la 
prononciation officielle, fixée pour les poésies qui figuraient au programme des 
examens d'État; en cette région périphérique du nord-ouest, qui avait ses 
particularités dialectales, on ne se souciait guère des règles phonétiques édictées 
par les autorités centrales. 

1 Dès lea premiers sièoles, traductions répétées de textes canoniques sur la ‘ difficile rétribution ’ 
(pali duppatikara): Taishd, nos 156, 684—7, eto.; innombrables apocryphes (n° 2887, ete.) et 
textes vulgaires de Tun-huang. Plusieurs de ces textes ont óté étudiés par les savants japonais ; 
j'en ai moi-même examiné un certain nombre dans un de mes cours au Collège de France 


(Annuaire, 1956, 290). Voir aussi K. Ch'en, ‘ Filial piety in Chinese Buddhism ', HJ AS, xxvm, 
1908, 81-97. 
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La transmission de ce genre de pièces devait être essentiellement orale. Les 
copistes qui s’essayaient à les coucher par écrit, moinillons ou éléves laics 
des écoles bouddhiques, n'étaient par des scribes professionnels; ils n'étaient 
guère lettrés et se montraient fort négligents, introduisant sans cesse des 
variantes ou ajoutant par ci par là des vers passe-partout qui meublaient leur 
mémoire et se retrouvent d’une pièce à l’autre. Leur orthographe, sauf 
exceptions, était déplorable; visiblement il leur arrivait de ne pas savoir 
comment écrire un mot ou comment tracer un caractère un peu rare. Le 
déchiffrement n’est pas toujours commode. ... Le matériel sur lequel ils 
écrivaient était médiocre lui aussi. Rares sont les recueils de isan formant 
des rouleaux (chiian 4%), des volumina entiers (comme par exemple P 2715, 
P 3110). Souvent les tsan sont gribouillés, parmi d’autres griffonnages, au 
verso de rouleaux anciens dont le recto était occupé par des copies correctes 
de textes canoniques ou autres. Parfois ils forment des liasses de feuillets plats, 
imitant les potht à l'indienne (pei-yeh FR 3&, p. ex. P 3915), ou encore des livrets 
(codices), collés et brochés (ts'e-tzu W F, W +, p. ex. S 5539, 8 5572, P 3824), 
tels qu'on commença à en fabriquer vers la fin des T‘ang pour remplacer les 
rouleaux. Ces livrets étaient plus commodes à manier, plus faciles à tenir en 
main pour cantiller les textes; le papier est grossier et la graphie n'est pas au 
pinceau à poil, mais au calame de bois, comme c'était l'usage à Tun-buang 
depuis l'occupation tibétaine des années 787—848, qui avait tari l'approvisionne- 
ment en matériel à écrire provenant de la Chine propre. 

La ‘sortie de la famille’ (ou de la maison, ch‘u-chta) s'identifie dans ces 
pièces avec |’ ‘ entrée en montagne’ (ju-shan). La montagne, pour les Chinois, 
c’est un monde à part; entrer en montagne, c'était entrer en religion. La 
montagne dont il s’agit dans ‘ Adieu maman ° n'est autre que le Mont des Cinq 
Terrasses (Wu-t‘ai Shan), au Shansi, non loin des capitales des T'ang ; ce massif 
célèbre, où résidait le Bodhisattva Mañjuéri, était devenu à partir de la seconde 
moitié du vue siècle le centre de pèlerinage le plus important de la Chine, 
puis bientôt de toute l'Asie bouddhique.® En dehors des pièces ici présentées, 
un grand nombre de tsan de Tun-huang se rapportent plus spécifiquement à ce 
lieu saint,® probablement à l'usage des pèlerins. 

Pour éditer les pièces qui suivent, j'ai consulté autant de manuscrits que 
possible (les cotes de ceux dont je n’ai pu voir personnellement les originaux 
ou des fac-similés sont précédées d’un astérisque * dans les notices biblio- 
graphiques). Je ne saurais prétendre avoir épuisé les ressources des divers fonds 
de Tun-huang épars aux quatre coins du monde et encore insuffisamment 
inventoriés. Les manuscrits fourmillent de variantes; je n’ai relevé dans mon 
appareil critique que celles qui m’ont semblé offrir quelque intérêt, et j'ai nor- 
malisé ou modernisé l’orthographe flottante de beaucoup de caractères courants. 


3 Bar le Wu-t‘ai Shan, voir en dernier heu Jao Teong-yi et P. Demiéville, Airs de Touen- 
houang, Paris, 1971, 22 et 193, où l'on trouvera une bibliographie à jour. 

3 ibid., 21, 28, 63-4, 191-2, 270-5 (pagination du bas des pages). Les pièces éditées ici se 
trouvent souvent dans les mêmes manuscrits que celles qui se rapportent au Wu-t‘ai Shan. 
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Vers heptasyllabiques non rimés (sauf fortuitement). Refrain &T. {E fi. 

Paris: P 2713, éd. Liu Fu $i] fg, Tun-huang to-so XX HE OMM XE. Peking, 1025, faso. 2, 
n° 42, pp. 197-8; éd. Jen Erl-pei {Ẹ = dt. Tun-huang ch'u chiao-lu By JA dH BE $E. 
Shanghai, 1955, pp. 98-101. — P 2919, éd. Naba Toshisada HS vU zl EL Kénan Daigaku 
Bungakkai Ronshü FA p REXRERB fÉ (Kobe), n° 2, 1955, p. 12, et Ritsumeikan 
Bungaku vr fr fH À BR (Kyoto), n° 180, 1960, pp. 151-2. 

Londres : S 10 v, fragment (début) ; utilisé par Jen, pp. 89-101. — 8 1497 ; utilisé par Pa-chou 
Bi tH, Tun-huang yün-wen chi Wy J8 HH X ÍÉ, Kao-hsiung, Tai-wan, 1965, no 5l, 
pp. 73-5. — 8 4634 (pas de refrain dans la dernière partie); éd. Pa-chou, ibid. — S 5892 (copie 
du San-chieh Szu — B 3g datée FA Hr, 914 ou 974, refrain abrégé en df dans la dernière 

e). 
E * Nas 74, éd. Hsti Kuo-lin AY Bd fk, Tun-huang tsa-lu Br th HE Sk, Shanghai, 
1937, fasc. 1, p. 73&-b; utilisé par Jen, pp. 98-101. 

Leningrad [L], Dx. 278a, Opisanie, 1, Leningrad, 1963 (cf. T'oung Pao, 11, 4-5, 1064, 355-66), 
n? 1369; éd. L. N. Men’Sikov, Rukopisi... literatury swoen’sjue (T'oung Pao, ibid., p. 367, n. 1 
incorrecte), p. 13 et pl. p. 44: fragment final (le titre final, À Ll) BR 3L, devait s'appliquer 
à un ensemble de textes, of. ci-dessous, note 1 du texte I et note 1 du texto II). 


Terte 

11 10 9 8 7 6 5 4 3 2 ] 

Ro F PR Fr E E M D kk uo m 

R — + BF F Xo KR dk BO HY eid 

EF wu dX eR RES wh TH A FF A X 

RO wo X agn Af b x ou Jj LM Z7 

HK UÜ OE og te B E E Ho fe wo B 
K 5$ — c i X 4A Æ E A — GE Z K 
RO E FT Ho 3 HW om XO mo JO m 
AT E E EE E ERR Af F d 

fe E E dE dE UE ES RB  X# fe # 

HO M E dm E Ho X om gm me et 

21 20 19 18 17 16 15 14 13 12 

H + a HB 4 FL Hm Jt s 4: 

A 3 tf E WR o" ew  Æ Fate 

m X509 m É Ino "d À] * = HT 

AX B Hx hoe ff Pi 18 5l 31] li; 

+ B ibt B® go k TH = aK sF 

+ F&F f kK M — *" E M E + 

E: (16) ESI (15) fT is B 3g FF H ME Fd (10) 

AT AT Af Af AT Af Ar Af Af AT 

ftt tt ft tt tt tt tt Æ t ft 

EO BE BE E E Woo E fF R gk 


31 30 29 28 27 26 25 24 23 22 
a È E £$ HE # HE GS HE B 
4% « A Xx A HF A d A A 
52 A  &0 JG m M S m mo X 
y m À E E M EE & fe 2 
XE m - 9 tf 8 ww — 38 FW ® 
Moo X E T 5 E ER m 
i (07) Æ ra (25) (3) x (21) E. (20) T HI tt + (17) 
me im E HO po E Be X Ẹ X 
t t t GE E Et Et E RE 8 
me OM E E E E BE B E B 


(1) Les mss. hésitent partout entre Bit et AF, BB et 5j, SH et ff; j'ai mis partout, en 
principe, les graphies non abrégées. — A la fin du titre, S 4624 et Pek. nai 74 ajoutent 3 ; 
P 2713 ajoute St Ẹ en tête du rouleau (BE of HE BE H )et le titre final de la pièce y est 
BY hf BER Ge. Jen Erl-pei (Tun-huang ch'u ch'v-t'an Sr J£. HH Æ7 PR; Shanghai, 1954, 75) 
veut déduire de ces intitulés de P 2713 qu'il devait s'agir à l’origine d'une longue chantefable 
narrative (pien-wen) aveo des passages en prose parlée (SE, =) et le tsan en vers. Cette hypothèse 
me paraît inadmissible. Cf. pièce II, n. 1 du texte. 

(2) P 4634 3». 

(3) S 19 et Pek. nai 74 ont 4p (*ńjwo, rime #4) pour Fa (die, rime 3%). La confusion des 
finales en *-jo, *-ywo et en *4, *-ig est constante dans les rimes et dans les fautes d'orthographe 
des manusorite de Tun-huang vers la fin des T'ang. C’est une particularité dialectale du nord- 
ouest. Voir Lo Ch'ang-p'ei EE Ej HE, T'ang Wu-tai hsi-pes fang-yin Æ Æ dX D At À ü 
Academia Sinica, 1933, et le registre des rimes des jH de Tun-huang établi par Jao Tsong-yi 
dans Airs de Touen-houang, 01-2 et 150-60 (pagination du bas des pages). 

(4) S 19 X (*k ji) pour z (*z'jwo). Cf. note précédente. 
(5) P 2919 hE (pour 44, femmes des frères aînés 7). 
(8) Sic S 4634; P 2713, Pek. nas 74 ef passim 1E if, fautif. 

(7) Les mas. ont Tij ou EB; jadopte la correotion de Jen Erl-pei. 

(8) Var. $F, LE. (9) Var. Rij. Cf. pièce LI, vers 9. 

(10) of. ce vers de la ‘ Roulade ces Cing veilles du Prince-héritier ’ (T‘at-tew wu-ching chuan) : 
ER a JF HE Cp sf $E (Jen Eri-pei, Tun-huang ch'u chiao-lu, 118). 

(11) P 2713 Y, P 2919 £5, 5 5892 33 Br] BA, Pek. nas 74 py, fi p PR RA. 

(12) P 2919 eto. An, of. sup., n. 3. (13) 3 5892 .-R-. 

(14) S 1497 [iij (a-niang ‘ la maman ?). (15) P 2713, Pek. nai 74 Bir. 

(16) S 1497 4K ; Pek. nai 74 Hef (pour fig ?). 

(17) P 2713 $h BB H), Pek. not 74 Bk RA RB. Jeet shu peuvent tous deux s'employer au 
sens de ‘ familier, intime ’. 

(18) P 2919 Bp 4M (pour fH). 

(19) Pek. nai 74 4> HR $E HE f, ‘ vases d'or et coupes à fouilles d'argent". Dans ces 
vers une syllabe semble avoir óté ajoutée aprés coup pour les rendre heptasyllabiques; voir 
inf. sur le ms. S 5034. 

(20) Le dernier mot d’après 8 1497 et Pek. nas 74. — Les ‘ chevaux-dragons ' sont des chevaux 
de choix. 

(21) Sic P 2713; Pek. nas 74 ng ; P 2919 et L 1369 deest. 

(22) Ce distique se retrouve, avec des variantes, dans certaines recensions de la pièce IV 
(‘Sortie de la maison’), voir inf., texte IV, vers 17-18. Il y & dans les manuscrits diverses 
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variantes pour le premier caractère de AH BE. P 2690 vo, P 3116, P 3824, P 3892, P 4597, 8 5572, 
B 5892, 8 6273, L 1369, Pek. nai 74 ont Pi (*d'ig) ; P 2713, P 2919, 8 4034 ont HE (*d*i); S 1947, 
S 6923 ont A (*& ?). Pour oe dernier caractère, Pa-chou (p. 78) veut lire $8 ‘brodé’, ce qui 
me paraft imposible; pour && de S 4634, il propose (p. 75) jf ‘rouge’ (*te^jók), inadmissible. 
La bonne leçon est tch‘e XH, employé pour yi Ft ‘ bordure de vêtement ’ (en soie). L’expresaion 
tch‘e-ichan W RE est connue au sens de ‘ (couverture de lit en) feutre ourlé (bordé de soie) '; 


cf. Morohashi, Dai Kan- Wa jiten, n° 17141 (35) et n° 34108. 
(23) P 2713, 8 1497 i. 


(24) P 4634 nuan ER ‘tiède’; je ne sais pourquoi Pa-chou veut lire juan af ‘ tendre, 
moelleux '. 
(25) Sic P 2713; S 1497 et Pek. nai 74 ont _ 


(26) P 2713 d £p, Pek. nai 74 Æ Sy (4 fautif pour , lui-même fautif pour 4). 
(27) 8 4634 FE fh JH (Kan ‘ pour voir’, enohtique de tentative: ‘essayez dono, pour 
voir, de le rejeter’); 8 5892 a $F... #4 (pour M); Pek. nas 74 4d, EX] $i ' cherchez des 
causes et conditions ' (de salut). 
Traduction 
1. La maman, qu'elle fasse effort pour bien garder la maison vide ! 
Adieu © maman ! 
2. Le fils veut entrer en montagne pour aller cultiver la Voie. 
Adieu maman | 
3. Les frères, qu'ils fassent effort pour bien veiller sur la maman ! 
Adieu maman | 
4. Le fils veut entrer en montagne pour aller s’asseoir en Dhyana. 
Adieu maman ! 
5. Tournant la tête, il se prosterne vers le Mont des Cinq Terrasses. 
Adieu maman ! 
6. Sur le Mont des Cinq Terrasses sont plantés pins et thuyas. 
Adieu maman | 
T. Il voit les pins et les thuyas qui vraiment rejoignent le ciel. 
Adieu maman ! 
8. En arrivant sur le haut mont, il voit au loin les Quatre Mers. 
Adieu maman ! 
9. Les larmes lui tombent des yeux par plusieurs milliers de rangées. 
Adieu maman ! 
10. En descendant le flanc du mont, il est parmi les herbes vertes. 
Adieu maman ! 
11. À l'envi s’approchent de lui les loups et les bêtes sauvages. 
Adieu maman ! 
12. La séparation en pleine vie coupe le foie pouce par pouce. 
Adieu maman ! 
13. Ils se sont quittés ce matin; ils sont separés à jamais, ©) 
Adieu maman ! 
14. À peine séparé de maman, c’en est fini d’être ensemble. 
Adieu maman ! 
15. Quand donc pourra venir le temps de se revoir ? 
Adieu maman | 
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16. Le bienfait de l’allaitement n’a pas été rétribué. 
Adieu maman ! 
17. Il fait serment et vœu de devenir Buddha pour rétribuer les bienfaits de 
maman. 
Adieu maman ! 
18. Papa, maman pensent au fils — leurs entrailles se vont briser. 
Adieu maman ! 
19. Le fils pense & papa, maman — mille rangées de larmes. 
Adieu maman | 
90. Il a renoncé à l’amour du papa et de la maman. 
Adieu maman | 
21. Ce qu'il lui faut pour compagnie, c'est le froc kasdya. 
| Adieu maman | 
99. Tl a renoncé à ses frères, aînés intimes, cadets familiers. 
Adieu maman | 
23. Ce qu'il lui faut, c’est un moine pour maitre, des compagnons d'ordination. 
Adieu maman ! 
94. Il a renoncé aux plats d'or et aux coupes d'argent. 
Adieu maman ! 
25. Ce qu'il lui faut, c’est le bol pátra, et le pur bourdon à étain. (8) 
Adieu maman | 
26. Il a renoncé à lauge hippique et aux chevaux tels des dragons. 
Adieu maman | 
27. Ce qu'il lui faut à ses côtés, ce sont tigres, loups et lions. 
Adieu maman | 
98. Il a renoncé au feutre ourlé de soie, à la literie de brocart. 
Adieu maman | 
29. Ce qu'il lui faut, c’est une botte de paille pêle-mêle. 
Adieu maman | 
30. Le Voie de Buddha (* n'est pas loin; on y parvient par la conversion. (5) 
Adieu maman | 
81. Ce corps présent, (® qu'on fasse effort pour d’un bon coup le rejeter! 
Adieu maman | 
(1) L'expression hao-chu ' bon séjour! ' était très usuelle sous les T'ang comme formule 
d'adieu. Cf. Morohashi, Dai Kan-Wa jiten, p. 2907a, ou Chang Hsiang AB XH, Shih tz'w ch'a 
yu-tatu hui-shih d S| dh EE Bt HE $F, Shanghai, 1954, 693-4, ou encore Jen Erl-pei 
dans T'un-huang ch'u ch'ut'an, 76. 
(2) of. oes vers d'un ‘ Tsan de la mère du Buddha ' fib HE Zt (dans Pa-chou, 83), ' Elle 
dit que la séparation en pleine vie l'emporte sur la séparation par la mort; Je dis que la séparation 


par la mort l'emporte sur la séparation en pleine vie. Le séparation en pleine vie coupe le foie 
pouce par pouce; La separation par la mort est un adieu à jamais’ 4i H Æ BE BR 7v 3. 
ib : ZE OÙ Be Æ NÉ. Ak RE HT BE TOT He Jt x: — Bi ok FEAF. 

(8) Le khakkhara, bâton au bout duquel sont suspendus dee anneaux d'étain dont le tintement 
annonce le moine. 

(4) La bodhi. 

(5) ‘ Retourner l'esprit ' (vers la bod ; cf. Mochizuki, Bukkyo daijiten, 275). 

(6) Le corps dont on reste affecté dans l'existence présente. 
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Le manuscrit S 4634, intitulé ft pf Be WE X, est plus long que les autres 
et assez différent. Les vers 1-11 sont les mémes, puis viennent les vers 12-15 
qui ne figurent que dans ce manusorit. Suivent les vers 16-17, puis 30-31 qui 
terminent les autres manuscrits. Après le vers 17 le refrain disparaît, et l'on 
a des vers hexasyllabiques comme ceux de ‘ Sortie de la maison’ (ci-dessous, 
pièce IV), vers dont le texte se retrouve, avec des variantes, soit dans cette 
dernière pièce soit dans ‘ Adieu maman” (voir les notes de la traduction). 
On voit comment les tsan de Tun-huang se contaminent les uns les autres et 
s'enchevétrent. Voici le passage en vers hexasyllabiques : 


12 n 10 9 8 7 6 65 4 #8 2 1 
E # HE d$ HE # HE À HE À H d$ 
A 9 A A A d — oS RR H A A" 
Bo mU Fo Xm tk & WE od RB H M M 
Wo BL HEO k fF ER E Z n RO adm 
— A FF A OM && E BB M À € A 
R E e & BS M oT S X % 3 


(1) Ms. Ry. (2) Ms. f. (3) Ms. Fi ik. (4) Ms. $E. (5) Pour d], ? 


. Il à renoncé à l'amour du papa et de la maman. 

. Ce qu'il lui faut, ce sont un maitre, des compagnons d'ordination.(? 
. Il a renoncé aux frères, aînés intimes, cadets familiers. 

. Ce qu'il lui faut pour compagnie, c'est le käsaya.(2) 

. Il a renoncé à l’auge, et aux chevaux tels des dragons. 

. Ce qu'il lui faut, ce sont tigres, loups et lions.) 

. Ila renoncé aux vases d'or et aux coupes d'argent. 

. Ce qu'il lui faut pour compagnie, c’est le bol patra. 

. Il a renoncé aux hautes salles et aux maisons à tuiles. 

. Ce qu'il lui faut, c’est la chaumière et la paillote. 

. Il a renoncé au feutre ourlé, à la literie de brocart. 

. Ce qu'il lui faut, c’est une botte de paille tiéde.(9? 

(1) of. pièce I, vers 20 et 23; IV, 3 et 4. (2) I, 22 et 21; IV, 5 et 10. 


(3) L, 26-7; IV, 19. (4) I, 25; IV, 25 et 20. 
(5) IV, 21 et 22. (6) I, 28 et 29. 


D I C» OU H- Q2 be 


= m pi 
bo HH Cc feo 


À la fin de S 4634 reparaissent trois vers heptasyllabiques qui ne sont que des 
redites : 

fro Hh AR OB 
fib 3H DOE AED? € 
+ 5E ZA 

Attendez que je sois devenu Buddha pour rétribuer les bontés de maman. 

La Voie de Buddha n'est pas loin, on y parvient par la conversion. 

Ce corps présent, qu'on s'efforce, pour voir,” de le rejeter d'un bon coup | 


(1) K'an, enclitique de tentative; cf. texte I, n. 27. 
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II. * PLAISIR DE L'ENTRÉE EN MONTAGNE’ 


Distiques heptasyllabiques dont les premiers riment entre eux et avec ls refrain (rimes 
Ab. IK Hil, Æ). Refrain W A i. 

Paris: P 2713, mentionné par Naba (1955), p. 12 — P 3915, trois derniers vers; éd. Liu Fu, 
fago. 2, n? 42. 

Londres ; S 1497; utilisé par Pa-chou, p. 160. — S 3287 (sans refrain) ; éd. Pa-chou, p. 160. — 
*S. 5966 (? L. Giles, Descriptive catalogue, 1957, n° 6238). 


Texte 
15 14 13 1211 109 8 7 6 Bb 4 3 2 | 
€ ete n Wo KR + B RH À 
EO ED OE Ni ER RA ER (8 & BOS OR HE X 
x MAR SHE BOR xo wp OM HE KR 
i DH D X PA X k M SOR B Xx A 
FR RRA BRK # M À OR HH M Ui 
ft = ee WAR wm oH e dk Gu AO RO 
BO Fm HE 2 ORE HR RE E M S cont 
SO t M M Mu £M XM JS OM dero MU M Si M o ini 
A AAAAAARA À À À À AA A 
de où de ub où ub our du où go où où où 1 


(1) Sio titre initial de la pièce dans P 2713. En tête du rouleau P 2713 figure le titre 
BE a8 BR BE EF (of. texte I, n. 1). Vient ensuite le titre (ou le refrain ?) HF FE ^B. suivi du 
texte d’ ' Adieu maman’, aveo un titre final B iA AK GE. Suit un fragment de cinq lignes 
commençant par 4 PY ‘ quatrième”. Puis un titre A [ly 58e X — $ ‘Texte du tsan 
d'Entrée en montagne, un rouleau”. Puis un fragment de six lignes avec le refrain Fl H f 
‘sortons bien vite de nos entraves ` (of. Pa-chou, 159), et qui se termine par les deux derniers 
vers d' * Adieu maman ' (‘ La Voie de Buddha n'est pas loin..." Puis le titre % A Hi BW 
et le texte de ‘ Plaisir de l'entrée en montagne ’, sans titre final. Enfin le titre 32$ {E |||, suivi 
du texte de ‘ Plaisir du séjour en montagne’ (ci-dessous III), se terminant par le refrain sans 
titre final. Il eet évident que les titres sont placés et rédigés plus ou moins au petit bonheur et 
qu'on n'en peut rien tirer pour la structure de l'ensemble. Cf. texte I, n. 1. 


(2) P 2713a Hit ^E: $4 ‘ on reste épris des conditions qui font (re)naître ' ( [l5] *kdn, rime m: 


M *iwen, rime E). 
(3) S 1497 À. (4) 81497 Mj Æ ; P2713 Mj BE (pour Æ). (5) P2713 & AE. 
(6) P2713 4H. (7) S 1497 $. (8) Partout fg ‘ roue ’. 


(9) P 2713 ff Z. Vers pentasyllabique dans tous lea mas. 
(10) Pour une variante, voir le dernier vers du texte III. 


Traduction 
1. On veut aller, on ne va pas — on reste épris du monde. 
Plaisir de l’entrée en montagne ! 


2. Le temps venu, il faut aller, les uns avec les autres. 
Plaisir de l’entrée en montagne | 
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3. L'écran obscur de l’inscience vous lie à la douleur. 


Plaisir de l'entróe en montagne ! 
4. On se repent de n'avoir pas cultivé le bonheur “ en ses corps antérieurs. 
Plaisir de l'entrée en montagne ! 
5. En ce corps présent, la rétribution n'a pu trouver son accomplissement. 
Plaisir de l'entrée en montagne | 
6. On fait le vœu que des amis de bien ©) vous accueillent et vous entraînent, 
Plaisir de l'entrée en montagne ! 
T. Pour qu'à la naissance à venir on ne soit plus noyé dans la douleur. 
| Plaisir de l'entrée en montagne ! 
8. Si l’on peut obtenir d'aller séjourner en montagne, 
Plaisir de l'entrée en montagne | 
9. On fait serment et vœu de ne jamais, ni jour ni nuit, céder à la torpeur.(? 
Plaisir de l'entrée en montagne ! 
10. Dans le corps fait des cing skandha, il y a six brigands. () 
Plaisir de l'entróe en montagne | 
11. On fait serment et vœu de les éliminer, sans qu'il en reste rien. 
| Plaisir de l’entrée en montagne | 
12. On fait serment et vœu de rechercher de tout son cœur la délivrance. 
Plaisir de l'entrée en montagne ! 
13. On fait serment et.vceu de suivre le Buddha pour parvenir à l'infini. 
Plaisir de l'entrée en montagne ! 
14. On fait serment et vœu de mettre tout son cœur à s'évader du triple 
monde. 6) 
Plaisir de l'entrée en montagne ! 
15. On fait serment et vœu de devenir Buddha et de ne point faire retour.(* 
* Plaisir de l'entrée en montagne ! 


(1) Punya, les mérites qui conditionnent le bonheur futur. 

(2) Kalyänamitra, des amis qui encouragent au bien. 

(3) Middha, la somnolence, un des obstacles majeurs au progrès spirituel. 

(4) Les objets des aix sens, qui donnent naissance aux passions (klesa) et dérobent aux êtres, 
tels des voleurs, leur capacité de salut. 

(5) Le monde sous ses trois aspects: celui où règne la libido (käma), celui de la matière 
(r&pa) et celui de l'immatériel (Grüpya). : 

(6) Voir une variante de ce vers à la fin du texto III. 


III. ‘ PLAISIR DU SÉJOUR EN MONTAGNE’ 


Vers heptasyllabiques rrmant parfois entre eux et aveo le refrain. Refrain ## H- |||. 

Paris: P 2713 (of. texte IT, n. 1). — P 3915, complet, intitulé (par erreur) $% A qli (ce 
ms. n'est pas relevé dans le ‘ Catalogue-index ' de Peking; il m'a été obligeamment signalé par 
M. Tanaka Rydshd H r3 fb Hg, de l'Université de Tokyo, en séjour à Paris). 

Londres: 8 3287, complet (fait suite à ‘ Plaisir de l'entrée en montagne’); éd. Pa-chou, 
p- 160. — *S 6321, relevé dans ‘ Catalogue-index ' de Peking, pp. 240 et 473 (pas dans Giles). 

Leningrad: Dx. 278b, Opisanie, 1, n° 1369; éd. Men’äikov, Rukopisi, p. 14 et pl. p. 46 (le 
dernier vers et deux refrains seulement). 
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Texte 
10 9 8 7 6 5 4 3 2 l 
# E x E SW # wm ff 7 Ñ 
D R mo?) R T m # 3X x" jm 
jé BY Ez H go go neo s il £g 
HO 8m BS fü t; WW wt 9$" R Æ e 
gun goce JE Zoo d — 8 K E # A tE 
m xX A X iso E dk iW À À " 
$ NI] fus gop k d BP? REO — W ur 
i: 53 o m se ss S53 SM SM SF XS 
t E dt fE t E E E E dE 
ui AT ii ui il uy uy ui ui ui 
21 20 19 18 17 16 15 14 13 12 ll 
oo A Æ B AM BH K * FF SF 
53 E D FTF uo m RF BR E m S 
RO k dk FB + E Ro BH RM X D 
fi ck e Ww HO we tt 5 BR K m 
xX & AK — XX m BH RK BH B B 
íp E E KM AR =  F A 1 g 
XpUD g Mog RoR E EH ORO 
moo Áo X5 OS g M g R R R R 
t t t+ Et E€ E fF t E f E 
bm uro du wm Où UU dr dp wm sw 
(1) 81497 titre $$$ {E ily ; P3915 $% À ply; P 2713, L 1869 sans titre ; P 3915 sans refrain. 
(2) P 3915, 8 3287 FR. (3) P 3287 Se. 


(4) Tous les mas. ont X 'H[, qui me reste inintelligible. On peut penser à #2 ' communier 
aveo les paroles de la Voie” (of. vers 10, vo: BE et $ ne différent que par le ton. 
(5) S 3287 jf = ‘ paroles laissées ' (par le Buddha). 
(6) P 2718 var. de mien AR ‘somnolence ' (comme au vers 9 dela pièce IT); P 2915 et 8 3287 
ont Aun Jf ‘ confusion, stupidité ’. 
(7 P 2713 B. (8) P 2713 et P 3916 $Æ. (9) S 3287 53. 
(10) 83287 Ñ. (11) of. vera 7 du texte I. (12) P 2713 fg. 
(13) of. le vers célèbre du Li Pai (dans le quatrain 11] FP. RH] 4): BY A R H8 JE À FI. 
(14) 8 3287 df ‘ de force’. Cf. texte I, vers 11. 
(15) 83287 *2 34; P2713 et P 3016 Ak Iw A. 
(16) P 2713 semble avoir HF (*d’uo), quasi-homophone de + (*t'uo). 
(17) Les derniers vers d’après P 3915 et 3 3287. 
(18) P 3915 th 3E iB JC dk 8 9287 X MH XE AR. (19) P 3915 JÆ ii BR 4E. 


(20) P 3015 BE; 83287 JÈ. (21) of. texte IT, dernier vers. 
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Traduction 
Plaisir du séjour en montagne ! 


. Restant oisif, assis tranquille, dans les rochers et la forêt, 


Plaisir du séjour en montagne ! 


. On reconnait que l'illusoire et le réel ne diffèrent pas de nature. 


Plaisir du séjour en montagne ! 


. Et l'on s'unit comme par gráce aux paroles de la Voie sainte. 


Plaisir du séjour en montagne ! 


. Il est parfois une torpeur ‘ qui vient vous tourmenter. 


Plaisir du séjour en montagne ! 


. Mais en redoublant notre effort, comment nous entraverait-elle ? 


Plaisir du séjour en montagne ! 


. B'exercant sans rémission à ambulation sous les arbres, (?) 


Plaisir du séjour en montagne ! 


. On voit les pins et les thuyas qui vraiment rejoignent le ciel. 


Plaisir du séjour en montagne ! 


. Vacance et calme — point n'est-ce ici le domaine des hommes. 


Plaisir du séjour en montagne ! 


. On ne voit que bétes sauvages qui s’avancent à l'envi. 


Plaisir du séjour en montagne ! 


. Écartez le corps et l'esprit pour vous unir à la sainte doctrine. 


Plaisir du séjour en montagne ! 


. Méme si le corps est pur, l'esprit souillé sera entrainé par Mara. 


Plaisir du séjour en montagne ! 


. Sources et eaux courantes se font écho sur le mont magique. 


Plaisir du séjour en montagne ! 


Plaisir du séjour en montagne ! 


. Il n'est besoin d'aller chercher la Terre pure en Occident. 


Plaisir du séjour en montagne ! 


Plaisir du séjour en montagne ! 


. Le monde humain n'est que tumulte et confusion, tel une prison. 


Plaisir du séjour en montagne ! 


. C’est ainsi que se créent les causes et conditions de l'acte. 


Plaisir du séjour en montagne ! 


. Pour peu qu'on s'installe en montagne, sur une botte de paille, 


Plaisir du séjour en montagne ! 


. On ne convoite plus le monde avec toutes ses entraves. 


Plaisir du séjour en montagne ! 


. Avis à ceux dans l'avenir qui cultiveront le bonheur: 


Plaisir du séjour en montagne ! 


. Tant qu'on n'est devenu Buddha, point de retour ! (5) 
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. Fleurs parfumées, plantes officinales, l'emportent sur le monde humain. 


. C’est naturellement que le monde est ici transcendé : unique, hors relations. 
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(1) Lieu commun du Tch‘an (inspiré de la dialectique Madhyamika). Cf. p. ex. la ' Roulade 
des cing veilles ” de 8 5996 (Wu-ching chuan 1 i. WY, dans Airs de Touen-houang, 119 et 300) : 
R mE [B] — Be ‘Le réel st l’illusoire ont au fond méme substance ’; ou cette stance 


de S 6923 et S 6103 et P 2953 (ibid. 84-5 et 327): Sz 4H W m HK R Jg, BE HU IK Au 
Se 48, A mc AE DU iu ‘ Notions illusoires et ainaté réelle n’ont pomt différente 
demeure. Pour l'égaré ainsité réelle əst notion 1llusoire ; Pour l'éveillé notion illusoire est ainsité 
réelle ’. 

(2) Middha, cf. texte IT, vera 9. 

(3) Cankramana, exeroioe physique prescrit par la discipline. 

(4) Le karman, cause de toute douleur. (5) Voir la variante à la fin du texte II. 


IV. ‘SORTIE DE LA MAISON’ 
Vers hexasyllabiques, dont certains deuxiémes vers des distiques riment plus ou moins entre 


eux et aveo les deux vers du refrain. Refrain 4 J| JB BE] RE. m AW RS BE 
Paris: P 2600 v? (verso portant des yung jk et des tean épars; au début, gribouillis avec 
la date FA FR, 914 ou 974; la piece ' Sortie de la maison’ est incomplète et l'ordre des vers 
a été chambardé par le copiste à tort et à travers). — P 3011 (incomplet de la fin). — P 3116. — 
P 3824. — P 3892. — P 4597 (long rouleau contenant beaucoup de tsan, notamment un RE 4? 


HE Hi OA BE X tout différent de notre texte, of. S 6631 GF 47 1 ave — ZK, lui aussi 
différent; au dos du rouleau P 4597, gribouillis épars aveo des dates en nten-hao, correspondant 
à 868, 900, 901). 

Londres: 8 5539; éd. Pa-chot, pp. 75-8. — B 5572, utilisé par Pa-chou, ibid. — S 6273, 
utilisé par Pa-ohou, ibid. ; 8 6923, id. — Le ms. *S 2143, dont je n'ai pas vu l'original et qui eet 
édité (sous un titre non pertinent, et probablement aveo des fautes) dans Taishó, vol. rv, 
n° 2829, donne aux lignes 18-26 de la p. 1267b les vers 7—8, 13-14, 17-18 et 25—0, avec le refrain 
& F fib [sic] EB] . . . ot de nombreuses variantes. o 

Peking: *chou 99, sans titre, éd. Hsù Kuo-lin, faso. 1, p. 72a (le refrain ne figure qu'en tête). 

Leningrad: *Flug 176, Opisanie, 1, n° 1364 g. — Dx. 109, Opisanie, 1, n° 1365 ; éd. Men’bikov, 
Rukopisi, p. 11 et pl. p. 89. — *Dx. 2430 A, Opisanie, 11, 1937, n° 2761. 


Texte 
13 12 Il 10 9 8 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 
xe DE dà E ih E B E d E R E & 
U c Hd A d 73 ABH A À Co HL tH 
jk o € B S km 3 mo Xd mM ROK R X 
x J g jo S — bow E NL ft dE il pa Reo 
6 M XE dH DE dk M M * m Re B 
#09 Baty yj (28) Eg 13) SAOD HE(00 pp pO Ba (8) a (7) mod sU 


E ER a er E ae ER à 
Æ Fi] AS F1] AS F] AS Fil A RU ATO X 
th 9p api: di 9b di» di B9B E 
a Bl aK Ed 2k El 3 E] Fe id me | OR 
RE CE < RE < RE < BE CRE ORE 
iy RA RFA FF HF ee HR HF # 
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28 27 26 25 24 23 22 21 90 19 18 417 16 15 14 
HE 3$ TÉ # M BH dh M R M d$ E dB Mt 
4 HA d À HE HA S FAH X d 
Won Sk $ dm gH X EH & S M KW HK S 
BPO uA ED CO ee kog MOUSE E gy 
M X S84 HF EB RH wm = 48 UG mm # 
EA £t Rt 3 (22) âr or & & Ed Ej 18) e 15 qp 09 mae t 
Ee Eg He Ea ER  E& Y Eeg = 
AA EA SA CERDO KA KA KA k FI 
HB 1H Ld nd ER EBO und ! dh 
XE RH XE KA RH KH KH KF 
RE żę ZM żę ZM żę DE — E 
HE NA HE FRE HE S HA NE R 


(1) Beaucoup de manuscrits ajoutent à oe titre les mota X ou — zÆ. P 3011 et Dx. 109 
sont intitulés Bi E * BM. — J'ai suivi surtout les mes. de Londres. Dans ceux de Paris, 
l'ordre des vers est souvent différent; oertains manquent, d'autres ont été ajoutés qui se 
retrouvent dans d'autres piéces. 

(2) Presque tous les mss. écrivent ‘fi. 

(8) 8 5572 Hh (*téjwo, pour X *t&i; of. texte I, n. 3). *S 2143 écrit HE 4l, "Avi-fie. 

(4) 8 6923 — H) Bd Se ‘j'ai renoncé à tout amour’. (5) Var. Bay. 

(6) P 4597 et Pek. chow 99 HE HE Ed 59. 

(7) L 1365 52; 8 6923 A) fal Bp 4. 

(8) P 4597 $ St ipp bk ‘frères aînés intimes, sœurs afnées et cadettes’; S 6923 3H P 
4U BB (S7 peut indiquer une union intime). 

(9) P 3011 HE Æ H "b Eg 8 0923 HE A Be HN QE | HE BB, ‘je ne reconnais 
plus que frères aînés et cadeta selon la Loi’. 

(10) Distique manquant dans § 5572 et P 3116. 

(11) P 3011 3p (pour fb) $i ' bonnet de gaze’; P 4597, 8 5572 BE AC & HB ‘ vôtements 
de gaze et broderies de fil’. 

(12) P 4597, 8 5572 ME Ay XH. HS +4 BR ‘ do quoi se couvrir l'épaule ’. 

(13) Ste 8 6923; P 3116, P 4597, 8 5572 gy FE $A T ‘fleurs piquées (dans les cheveux) et 
ornements de cheveux '; S 5539, L 1365 èp (pour £p) # WE GA ‘ bonnets de soie fine’. 

(14) Ce distique manque dans plusieurs manuscrits. Le premier vers est partout très mal 
écrit. Pa-chou veut lire BÑ fi 4H #7, ce qui me paraît impossible (*8 2143 donne 4H z uj 
#9, mais la lecture est-elle correcte 1). On peut lire plutôt BE - E) X5). Yen-chih est uno 
expression bien connue au sens de ‘ fard ’ (voir p. ex. mon article d’Acta Orientalia Hungarica, 
xv, 1962, p. 74, n. 17). Yen-fen ‘ poudre de plomb ' est le blanc de céruse. 

(15) 8 5639 $k FE SM BH (pour dk) ‘ chaussures de soie et brodequins fins’; S 6923 
f EE Ah XA chaussures fines ot brodequins brodés’; P. 3116, S 5572 gr BA (7) dij HR. 

(16) P 3011 325 F ; ailleurs À RE XH ER. 

(17) Variantes diverses; of. texte I, n. 22. *82148 donne $& dq] K HE K BE. Ce distique 
manque dans plusieurs manuscrits. 

(18) 86928 K Æ ; P 3116, 8 5572 TE) H gy Hj ‘le char individuel (?) et les fins chevaux ' ; 
Pek. chou 99 $h BE EÀ FE ‘ hautes selles et chevaux de choix’. 

(19) Au lieu du kAakkhara, S 6923 a Fi Hf ‘le rèle religieux’ (virya); P 2690, P 3116, 
S 5572 HE # + — Bh 3 RK ‘lee dodécuples Koritures’ (1). Dans P 6923 ce distique est 
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remplacé par le suivant, qui semble meilleur: #8 À] BE © K Bü. # (pour HE) Ay & 


Bt 4H Ef ‘ J'ai renoncé à laro ample et aux grandes flèches; Il n'y a avec moi que le bourdon 
à étain ’. 

(20) Écrit Be AE; S 6572 À dE. (21) L 1865 Rg. 

(22) 8 5539 E BE, S 5572 4g d, S 5093 & HK Sh B, Pek. chou 99 > ME SR ZF 

(23) S 6572 £y] Gk ‘le patra de »uivre'. Pour $gj, P 2590, S 6273 et Pek. chow 99 ont un 
caractère drôlement écrit qui pourrait être pour £3 ' plomb ' ou pour fj ‘laiton °. En principe 
le patra est en fer. 

(24) 8 5539, S 5572 Am BF ("g'ja-d'ie), 8 6923 HE HE (*ka-d'ie)), L 1365 Il gii (*ba-d'iei) 
4) Ab (? pour 3x, nom d'une plante aquatique comestible ?). J'ai corrigé en Fg BB (*ka-d'tei) : 
PE mgnifle ‘ semer, planter, oultiver, récolter ', f est une espèce de faux millet (Panicum 
crusgalli 1). 


Traduction 


Eoyaume de Sariputra, que de peine ! (? 
Lorsque je suis sorti de la maison,‘ 
1. J'ai renoncé au bienfaisart amour du dieu des murs et des fossés. (4) 
2. Il ny a que les Monts Neigeux et les pratiques ascétiques. (®) 
Royaume.... 
3. J'ai renoncé à papa et meman, au père et à la mère. 
4. Il n'y a que les maîtres, upädhyaya et acdrya.© 
| Royaume .... 
D. J'ai renoncé aux frères, aînés intimes, cadets familiers. 
6. Il n'y a plus avec moi que compagnons d'étude. 
Royaume.... 
7. J'ai renoncé aux sœurs, ainées intimes, cadettes familières. 
8. I n'y a plus qu’ainées et cadettes selon la Loi. 
Royaume .... 
9. J’ai renoncé aux gazes légères et aux brocarts moelleux. 
10. Il n’y a plus avec moi que le froo aux cent rapiéçages. (9) 
Royaume .... 
11. J’ai renoncé aux épingles en or et aux anneaux de jade. 
12. Il n'y a plus aveo moi que le rasoir. 9) 
Royaume .... 
13. J’ai renoncé au fard et à la poudre de céruse. 
14. Il n'y a plus que le savon au haricot et le cure-dents de saule, 09 
Royaume.... 
15. J’ai renoncé aux souliers de soie et aux fins brodequins. 
16. Plus que chaussures de chanvre et sandales de paille. 
Royaume .... 
17. J’ai renoncé au feutre ourlé de soie, à la literie de brocart. 
18. Il n'y a plus que la carpette et les trois robes.(11) 
Royaume.... 
19. J'ai renoncé à la selle dorée, ainsi qu'aux fins chevaux. 
20. Il n'y a plus avec moi que le bourdon à ótain. 9? 
Royaume.... 
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21. J'ai renoncé aux hautes salles et aux maisons à tuiles. 
22. Il n'y a plus que chaumière et paillote. 


29. J'ai renoncé aux champs, au jardin, à la ferme. 
24. Rien que sangharama “9 et logis monastiques. 


25. J'ai renoncé aux plats d'or et aux coupes d'argent. 
26. Plus que le bol patra et la cuiller de cuivre. 


Royaume.... 


Royaume.... 


Royaume.... 


27. J’ai renoncé au grand grenier à cinq sortes de grain. (14) 
28. Il n'y a plus aveo moi que panic récolté. 


Royaume.... 


(1) Dans S 5589, le caractère [A] ‘royaume’, est de lecture douteuse, et Pa-chou (p. 75) 
veut lire [5] : * S&riputra, certes, que de peine!' Mais dans tous les autres manuscrits Bi] est 
parfaitement clair. Je ne sais que faire de ce ' royaume ' de Sariputra. Celui-ci était le principal 
disciple du Buddha, ‘ le premier pour la sagesse ' (agra präjñäye), qui le secondait pour la prédica- 
tion. Mais nulle part on ne voit qu'il ait eu un ‘ royaume”. Peut-être est-il pris ici comme le 
type du moine ' sorti de la maison’; sa pravrajyd précoce est longuement contée dans les textes 
canoniques (cf. Lamotte, Tratté de la grande vertu de sagesse, 11, Louvain, 1949, 621-33); il y 
avait là-dessus une pièce de théâtre attribuée à Aávaghosa. La foi populaire lui avait-elle assigné 
un ksetra, comme aux Buddha eux-mêmes ? Ou bien encore, s’agirait-il du paradis d'Amita 
dont c’est à Sériputra que la description est préchée dans le ‘ Petit Sukhavatt (Taishd, nos 366-7) — 


donc: ‘Le Royaume [décrit à] Sariputra’?... 


(2) Mot à mot ‘difficile à faire’. Se dit de quelque chose qui donne de Ia peine. *S 2143 donne 
une variante NÉ 3 qui ne rime pas et doit être fautive pour ME 3k, lui-même fautif pour RE X. 
(3) La maison au sens du ‘home’ familial. Aveo la pravrajyd, on sort de sa famille laïque 
pour entrer dans la communauté des ‘ fils de Buddha ' ; on est dès lors * sans maison ? (anagdrika), 

~ alors que lee laïcs sont dits ‘en maison’ (JẸ ge, agürastha, grhastha). 


(4) Divinité tutélaire d'une localité. 


(5) Allusion à la période d’ascése du futur Buddha dans l'Himálaya. 


(6) Deux sortes de maîtres dans le bouddhisme. 


(7) Nonnes, dont l’âge religieux est compté à partir de l'ordination. 


(8) Kantkā, robe de moine faite de haillons. 


(9) Le rasoir (£sura) est un des objets que les moines sont autorisés à posséder. 
(10) Savon de toilette à la poudre de haricot et oure-dents (dantakdstha) fait (en Chine) d'un 
brin de bois de saule; eux aussi permis aux moines dans les traités de discipline. 
(11) La carpette à s'asseoir (nisidana) et lea trois espèces de robes (civara). 


(12) Khakkhara. 


(13) Désignation, ici transorite, des monastères bouddhiquee. 
(14) On trouve diverses listes de ces cinq végétaux à grains comestibles. 


Dans le manuscrit de Peking chou 99, on trouve les variantes ou additions 


suivantes : 
HE d 
A HH 
io dg 
üt m 
w g 
o æ 


WE US E Se at} R 


18 
A 
Kd 


(1) 


ad WE St aE BP oo 
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(1) Peut-être pour (Kf, ‘ bonnet’ ? (2) Ms. 43). (3) Ms. fil. ` 
(4) of. oes vers d'une pièce de 3 4697 intitulée $¥ 4x Rk HG * I ox: À 4M WE 
ee E Ur. EH fon fb AS QS ‘Je viens maintenant de renoncer à l'amour; Je fais 


le vœu de devenir Buddha et d'acoóder à l'inconditionné ’. 


J'ai renoncé aux vétements fleuris et aux habits précieux. 
Il n’y a que les six objets €? et les trois robes. 
J'ai renoncé au lit chaud et à la literie moelleuse. 
Il n’y & qu'à se tenir assis bien droit pour méditer. 
J'ai renoncé à l'arnour du monde. 
Il n'y a que l'inoonditionné (? extramondain. 
(1) Les ‘mx objets’ sont ceux dont la possession est permise aux moines (selon le Petit 
Véhicule ce sont: les trois robes (civara), le bol (patra), le filtre (parisräva) et la carpette à s'asseoir 


(nisidana)). 
(2) Wu-wei: asamskrta; la délivrance suprême est qualifiée d'asamekrta (Koda, trad. 
La Vallée Pousain, ch. vi, p. 296). 


SOME ETYMOLOGICAL NOTES ON TWO JAPANESE 
WORDS—KUGUTU 4 &> AND RURI #334 


By C. J. DUNN 


As a small token of my gratitude to Professor Walter Simon for the help 
that he has ungrudgingly given me over many years, I present to him, with 
some trepidation, some etymological notes on words which I have encountered 
during work on the Japanese puppet drama. Even so restricted an investigation 
has obliged me to consult many long-suffering colleagues at SOAS, and I take 
this opportunity of thanking them and apologizing for not mentioning them 
individually. 

I 

kugutu 1 | < > ' puppet’, also found in kugutu-mawast l| & > x à L 
‘he who makes puppets dance, puppeteer’ (alternatively written {4 (8 +), 
and kugutu-me l & — + ‘female entertainer ’. 

This word is clearly not an on f reading, i.e. one brought in as the reading 
of a Chinese character, but is either a native Japanese word, or one borrowed 
from elsewhere by oral transmission. Its first clearly identifiable occurrence is 
in a glossary of Japanese readings for Chinese words appearing in the Kegon 
sūtra Kegonkyé-ongt-shiky 4p BR £X XE BE FL Wu, which is judged on linguistic 
grounds to date from about a.D. 800 (Tsunoda, 218),? where the word appears as 
À A AB (indicating [kukutu] as the pronunciation), with the gloss ## [X] À Æ 
‘mechanical wooden man’. It also occurs in the dictionary of Japanese 
readings of Chinese characters which is better known by its abbreviated title 
Wamyosho 4f Z (Ej 38) $b and dates from the Johei ik AS period (931-7). 
In this work the pronunciation of 44 fẹ is given as À ^: W (= [kukutu]). 

With the help of these two readings it should now be possible to recreate 
the ninth- and tenth-century pronunciation of kugutu. Philippi's statement 
of the vowel and consonant values of Japanese of the time of Kojiki dy Ht dp 
(712) makes it clear that the vowel [u] and the consonants [k] and [g] were 
substantially as now, but that [t] before [u] was [t] and not [ts] as today. 
About the consonant in the second syllable, voiced in present-day Japanese, 
Tsunoda (pp. 220-1) compellingly argues that the pronunciations represented 
by A & 8j and À A ¥F in the works mentioned above indicate that it was 
then unvoiced. He points out that in the poetry collection Man-yo-shü # JE 4 
(c. 780) ocours a word represented by /A Æ #ff (i.e. [kugutu]) with voicing in 
the initial of the second syllable clearly indicated. That a word with its first 
and second syllables having the same sounds, should have the initial of the 
second syllable voiced at one period and unvoiced at another (i.e. that [kukutu] 


* Apart from proper names, I have used kokutei-siki fa] 5E J romanization for Japanese 


words, i.e. kugutu not kugutsu. 
3 See bibliography for references to sources quoted. 
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should now be pronounced [kugutu]) is not surprising in Japanese. Two 
different contemporary spellings, as here, however, would seem to indicate 
a different pronunciation at the time, and that therefore, there were two 
different words. 

It may of course be a Japanese word, and since a puppet is not a thing that 
is likely to have a name unconnected with anything else, as, for example, one 
might expect for a natural phenomenon, if it is a Japanese word, it is reasonable 
to look for derivation from some other such word. Tsunoda (pp. 605 ff.) gives 
a useful summary of the various theories held by Japanese etymologists, 
among whom it has been a favourite topic of discussion for some 200 years. 
There are four suggestions. 

(i) Derived from kuku, ar element in hukunats A. A HE #,a word occurring 
in Nihongi A Æ $F (720), also written /A A 3& (kukuti or kukunots) in another 
contemporary text. This is the name of a tree-spirit, kuku being a variant of 
kuki 22 ‘stem’. Kugutu would be so named because they were puppets made 
from wood, thus representing the spirit of the tree. It is difficult to imagme 
[ti] changing to [tu], and another explanation, that [tu] might be the genitive 
particle, seems to be rendered invalid by the fact that if it were so, hugutu 
would have to come before a noun, which it does not, being a noun itself. 

(ii) Derived from kugutu, some sort of bag or basket, and mentioned above 
as ocourring in Man-yo-shü (vol. 111, poem no. 293), where it is written /A A AB. 
Details of the various explanations of this suggested derivation vary, but the 
general idea is that kuguiu-me were women who collected shells, edible sea- 
weed, etc., in their baskets, which they had slung before them, hanging from 
their necks. Another of their professions was the working of puppets, and thus 
kugutu-me was construed as 'puppet-woman', and kuguiu thus became 
‘puppet’. The appeal of this explanation is that in the early Edo period, 
and a little before (c. 1600), there were wandering puppeteers called kuguiu- 
mawast who used a box slung rather like a barrel-organ from their necks, as a 
container and stage for simple puppet plays. Pre-modern Japanese scholars 
were often deficient in chronological sense, and the fact that nearly a thousand 
years elapsed between Man-yó-sh& and the later kugutu-mawass did not bother 
them. The additional phonetic difficulty has been pointed out above. 

(ii) Derived from ktkuzu Jk f ‘ scraps of wood, shavings’; this theory 
is of recent origin, but suffers from similar phonetic disadvantages to (1) and (ii), 
even allowing that [kikuzu] could become [kukuzu], which it would have to do 
if it were to be the source of [kukutu]. 

(iv) Derived from kukuto # A ‘frog men’, a hypothetical word for a 
community of shore-dwellers. This suggestion is not far removed from pure 
fantasy, and can safely be rejected. 

Thus none of these four suggested Japanese derivations is at all convincing. 
They appeared either during the period of Japan's isolation, or in a nationalistic 
period, when foreign origins for Japanese institutions were not likely to be 
proposed, either through ignorance or deliberately. 
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Tsunoda lists the following three suggestions for non-Japanese derivations. 
(v) Derived from Chinese $3] Æ. 
(vi) Derived from Korean koang tat. 

(vu) Derived from Romani words such as kukli. 

I believe that there are some elements about all three of these which are 
worth considering. 

When Chinese characters were used, at first in their full forms and later in 
abbreviated or cursive forms, to write Japanese phonetically, it was treated as 
a syllabic language, and, in the writing of loan-words, consonant groups were 
separated out into single consonants to each of which was added a vowel; 
a similar thing happened to a final consonant. The added vowel was normally 
[u]. Therefore, if [kukutu] is to be taken as a borrowing, one might surmise 
that the original could be represented as one of [kukutu], [kukut], [kuktu], 
[kukt], [kkutu], [kkut], or even [kkt]. | 

The main supporter for (vi), as quoted in Tsunoda, is Ando (1919), whose 
complicated explanation of how koang tat (kwang dae f K) could become 
kugutu need not be seriously considered; another Korean word, kkoktu, is 
a far better candidate. This has already been pointed out by one Japanese 
authority (Kawatake, 431) and at least two Korean scholars (Choe and Lee). 
K koktu-kakss is the name given to a type of traditional puppet drama in Korea, 
and also to one of the characters in the drama. Choe (p. 16) indicates that 
while kaksi ‘bride’ refers to the character, kkoktu is clearly ‘ puppet’. Its 
consonantal structure makes it a very strong candidate for a continental 
cognate of kuguiu. The same authority quotes an occurrence (romanized as 
gog-do) in 1432.3 

Lee (pp. 46 and 437) claims a further connexion, this time with a Mongol 
word godoyën * mask’. This word does, indeed, appear in Kowalewski (p. 917), 
but the phonetic resemblance does not seem good, and, in any case, Professor 
C. R. Bawden has remarked to me, in conversation, that he could not recall 
any textual examples of the word. It may be that the Mongol word for 
‘ puppet ’, ketikeldes, offers in its first part a likely cognate for kugutu, and one 
might add, as a bonus, that -det might well be related to -dae in kwang-dae. 

Suggestion (v) on Tsunoda’s list may be part of the same story, and is 
thought to be so by Lee and Choe. The first reference appears to be a Chinese 
work of the mid-sixth century, Yen shih chia hsün aA K % Hl] by Yen Chih-t'ui 
BR < Hé, in which it is stated that a vulgar name for (fü f T is gp Æ. Later 
explanations of the term talk about a man of the 98 family who was bald (Æ) 
and caused everyone to laugh. However, Karlgren indicates an ancient Chinese 
pronunciation [kwakt’uk] for 38 #§ (modern Japanese kakutoku), which gives 
another word with a very similar make-up to that of [kukutu]. 

All this suggests that from the sixth century there were performers in 


* Photographs in Lee (nos. 100, 101) show a remarkable resemblance between kkoktu-kaksi 
and puppets still to be found in the Japanese island of Sado. 
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China, Korea, and Japan, who used puppets, and that these (i.e. puppets 
and/or their manipulators) were known as something like [kuktu]. Some 
support for this continental connexion comes from ff fm F ft ‘ An account 
of katratst’ by the Japanese author Oe Masafusa K {I Æ bi (1041-1111), 
the first paragraph of which says, in translation, ‘ They have no settled abode 
and no fixed residence. They live a wandering life and shelter in tents made 
of matting; they are very like northern barbarians’ (Dunn, 21). Masafusa 
probably knew about ‘northern barbarians (4t 4k)’ from reading Chinese 
accounts. 

This has led some Japanese scholars, one of the pioneers being Hirano 
lichi (mentioned in Tsunoda’s (vii)) to consider a connexion with the Romani 
language. Pischel pointed out that the words for ' puppet ' in that language 
were of the pattern of kuki or kukli. These are connected, presumably, with 
words of the same meaning in other languages, such as modern Greek «oÿxAa 
and Russian kýxna. The connexion between this word and the similar one 
current from the sixth century in north-eastern Asia is even more incapable 
of proof than the other connexions mentioned in this article, and if the origin 
of the Romani words is in Greek or Russian, the connexion is unlikely. However, 
Sir Ralph Turner’s chronology for the Romani language suggests that its 
original speakers left central India for the north-west before 250 s.c. They 
then remained for some centuries in contact with north-west Indian languages 
and eventually emerged into Persia. It is perhaps highly romantic to think of 
a group of performers moving off towards Korea, or a contact somewhere in 
Central Asia between ancestors of Gipsies and wandering puppeteers, but at 
least such things are not chronologically impossible. There were plenty of 
people moving about Asia at the time, and a group of Gipsy-style entertainers 
would be typical travellers, and might very well tend to preserve their identity 
and name. 


II 

ruri 9g (HE) HY.“ The connexion between this word and Japanese puppets 
is through the Lady Joruri, who was the heroine of a very early Japanese 
puppet play (Dunn, 30ff.), and from whom a whole range of types of 
performance involving voice, music, and puppets took its name. Jüruri Æ 3 By 
is ‘ pure crystal’ and the Lady was so named because of a connexion with the 
Medicine Master (#% fii 4m 3k), Bhaisajyaguru, ‘ pure crystal” being one of 
his attributes, for his paradise was built of this substance, and ‘ crystal light ’ 
(38 FY 3G) another. Just what mineral rur$ designates is not of importance 
to the present discussion, but the problem is considered in Daniels (p. 46, n. 23), 
Laufer (p. 197 f.), and Mastar. 

The origin of the word is in the Pali veluriya, which Master considers to be 


4 This etymological note can ke thought of as a supplement to Master (see bibliography). 
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derived from the name of a locality in South India, and is also the origin of the 
word ‘ beryl’. One transcription of velurtya used in Chinese versions of Buddhist 
scriptures was IÈ f% TÉ Hg. This was abbreviated to JẸ TH. 

Some coloured glass fishes in the Imperial Repository (E fi BE) at Nara 
in Japan are labelled ruri no uogata 38 RE f& 35.5 Ruri could therefore refer 
to glass in Japan, but the more usual word before the arrival of the Portuguese 
in the sixteenth century seems to have been hari, which could be written in 
various ways, including 3 #8 and Mi Ju. This is said (e.g. by Soothill and 
Hodous, 308) to be derived from Sanskrit sphatska, through such transcriptions 
as Æ MH M iu, but for this derivation to be likely, one must (as did Hirth, 
quoted in Laufer, p. 201, n. 1), assume the pre-existence of #4 3E, from which 
F4 would be formed by analogy. 

Words for ‘ glass’ in Japanese have been many over the centuries. Apart 
from ruri and hart, there was an old word hukidama Ey if =, used in Engi-shiki 
AE FÉ A (907), which presumably meant ‘blown jewel’. When glass was 
imported by the Portuguese in the sixteenth century, it was named bitdoro 
C — F D, from Portuguese vidro. The Dutch came a little later, and they 
brought with them the word diamant, which the Japanese misheard as gyaman 
# Ÿ 7 y, and used as another word for glass. In the nineteenth century 
came the English glass (or perhaps Dutch glas), which was taken into Japanese 
as garasu Ff 7 ZX, the [a] of the first syllable indicating a phonetic borrowing, 
influenced by the similar vowel in the second syllable. This has remained the 
word most commonly used in Japan, and is written either as # > 2% or with 
the Chinese characters fj +. Recently another form, gurasu 7” 7 2, with 
[u] in the first syllable indicating borrowing from the written word, has come 
into the language. This, in most speakers’ usage, is replacing koppu, another 
borrowing from Dutch, to mean a glass from which is drunk beer, etc. More 
pedantic speakers are using gurasu for the substance, too, deeming it more 
‘ correct ’ than garasu, just as they would prefer inku to inki ‘ink’; similarly 
zyamu has virtually replaced zyams ‘jam’. 

Finally, I should like to suggest very tentatively a solution to what seems 
to be a riddle of etymology, i.e. the derivation of Latin vitrum ‘ glass’, ancestor 
of many words in Western languages and, of course, of the Japanese biidoro. 
Dictionaries (e.g. Ernout and Meillet) suggest a close connexion with vitrum 
‘ woad ’, but otherwise are reduced to saying that it is a word of unknown 
origin, possibly a loan-word. 

The Sanskrit corresponding to velurtya is vasdürya, which seems to possess 
the consonants necessary to qualify it to be the parent of vitrum, although 
the vowels may be difficult to explain away. If this derivation were correct, 


* A coloured illustration of these is on p. 140 of vol. 11 (Asuka to Nara FR be L Æ Bi) 
of the NiÀon-rebishi-shiriisu H AC HE E ^ U — Z ‘Japanese history series’, Tokyo, 
1967. 
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then the Japanese bitdoro and ruri would be end-products of two developments 
of the same word.® 
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THE TERMINATIONS OF THE ARCHAIC CHINESE 
PRONOUNS 


By A. C. GRAHAM 


Since Chinese is the crucial example of a purely isolating language, linguists 
have long been interested in any phenomena which suggest that some classes 
of Chinese words may once have been inflected. A point which has attracted 
especial attention is the existence of a pair of 1st person pronouns, wu/*ngo- E 
and wo/*ngá' 3$, of which the latter has free distribution but the former 18 
generally subject or possessive down to the second century 8.c. Half a century 
ago Karlgren! pointed out the same terminations in a pair of 2nd person 
pronouns, j4/*f30' tx and erh/*fia’ Bf, and suggested that proto-Chinese had 
pronoun declension, with -o marking the nominative and genitive and -a the 
accusative (but his evidence of restricted distribution was inconclusive except 
in the case of wu). Later Kennedy ? preferred to explain the distribution of 
wu by classing it with various other pronouns and particles in which the level 
tone is associated with uncompleted utterance (so that either, like wu, they 
are never phrase-final, or they are phrase-final but interrogative, as with 
hu/*g‘o- 3% and the other interrogative particles). A further important con- 
tribution is Chou Fa-kao's? discovery of a possessive termination -og, which 
he ascribes to fusion with the possessive particle chth/*iag- 2. In 1969 
I myself proposed a classification of the pronouns into two systems, the pre- 
Classical and the Classical. 


Pre-Classtcal 
Subject and object Possessive 
Earlier series Later series 
Ist person tho & *d‘tom’ KE thar Yi 
2nd "íi k *nog 75  *fjog mu 
ord “kiwat BR *g'üog Ji 
Demonstratives #ljog Z, "tspog^ ZF 
Classscal 
Subject and possessive Free distribution 
Ist person "ng F ngi R 
and ‘ia’ W 
Demonstratives *ts‘sar’ D 
"juo *pia 4j 


1 Karlgren, 1920. For list of references, see p. 208. Being ignorant of phonology, I continue 
to use the archaic forms as reconstructed by Karlgren. It may be noticed that, although the mor- 
phological regularities of the pronouns are generally constant im different reconstructions, 
whether one locates them in the terminations (and therefore describes the pronoun as inflected) 
may well be affected by the choice of reconstruction. 

3 Kennedy, art. ait. 

3 Chou, 13. 

* Graham, 1969, 54. 
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A more recent study oi fu/*b‘{wo” = 5 has forced me to reconsider this 
scheme. In the pre-Classical system the decisive difference between -o and 
-ag forms is that in front of a noun the former is appositional (4 — À ' I, the 
one man ’) and the latter adjunctive ($ A} ‘my heart’). But fu as a pronoun 
appears to be appositional (% JÆ ‘those, the people’, not ' those people’), 
and must therefore be shifted to the pre-Classical system. This leaves wu/*ngo- 
as the single example of a Classical -o form. Its isolation becomes still more 
marked when we notice a possible addition to the pre-Classical -o forms, 
chu/*tto” $&. This word is generally credited with three distinct functions, as 
collectivizing pre-nominal particle and as fusions of the pronoun chth/*itaq7 
with the preposition y&ü/*'£o- j^ and interrogative hu/*g‘o 3E. Now I have 
suggested * that Kennedy’s claim that the level tone often accompanies 
incompletion may be tightened to a firm rule that level-tone -o regularly 
requires incompletion (with y and hu as two of the most prominent examples). 
Instead of postulating two fusions we may therefore say simply that chu is the 
-07 form of pronoun chsh, implying either that the sentence has a directive unit 
still to come or that it is interrogative. But chth can also be adjunctive before 
anoun: zz À ‘thisman’. In the same position the -o form would presumably 
be appositional: chu hou #§ fx: ' these, the lords’, contrasting the lords with 
classes more remote from the speaker, such as fu msn ‘those, the people’. 
Chu and fu would thus share the same generalizing effect on common nouns’ 
and the same development from appositional pronoun to pre-nominal particle. 

Is there positive evidence that collectivizing chu was originally used of 
persons or objects near to the speaker ? In the Classical period we find not 
only chu Hsia Xf ‘the Chinese’ but chu Jung Jẹ ‘the Jung barbarians ’.® 
In the ‘ Documents ', however, the two classes of persons collectivized by chu 
are both close to the throne (chu hou ‘ the lords’, chu ch'en Fa ' the ministers ’). 
But the decisive evidence is in the ‘Songs’, where all 14 instances imply 
closeness to the speaker: Karlgren, 1950[b], 39.1, §t 4% #§ bi ‘ beautiful are 
those Ki-family ladies (my relatives)’; 39.2, [E] #8 # dh ‘I will ask my 
aunts’; 76.2, BL R 3E n... # "L Zz à ‘I fear my elder brothers . . . the 
words of my elder brothers’ ; 165.2, X 3E SÉ a... LL 3E dX M °I will urgently 
invite my paternal uncles to it... I will urgently invite my maternal uncles’ ; 
177.6, 8% 13] $ 7 ‘he serves drink and food to all his friends’; 183.1, 35. A 
fé 7x ‘ you friends among the people of the state’; 187.2, (8 3R W Jn ‘1 
return to my brothers’; 187.3, fM dX d a ‘I return to my family elders’ ; 
194.2, 355 Æ $E BE ‘ the rulers of the states, the feudal princes’; 209.5, #§ 3E 
th... 8E 40 W BB ‘all the attendants and the noble wives... all the male 
members of the clan’; 261.4, ff ih 4# = ‘all the younger sisters followed her’. 


5 Graham, 1972, 95—7. 

6 Graham, 1969, 31-5. 

7 For the generalizing effect of fu on common nouns, of. Graham, 1972, 98 f. 
8 Tso-chuan Fe 1H, Duke Hsiang WẸ 4, 14. 
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It now begins to look as though wu ‘I, my °’, which all of us since Karlgren 
have treated as a paradigm for pronouns with the -o termination, is in fact the 
one anomaly among them. In its rare occurrences in the ‘ Documents’ and 
the bronze inscriptions (where it appears as yü/*ngio^ Ha, yü/*ngiwo” Bi) 
it 18 commonly assumed to be subject and possessive as in the Classical period. 
But if one looks closely at the supposed examples of pre-Classical possessive wu 
offered by Chou Fa-kao one is struck by their resemblance to the examples of 
chu in the ‘Songs’; all refer to the family and could be taken as appositional 
(since members of a family both have it and are it). 

Chou, 61, ff F M À ‘protect our elder and younger brothers’ (us, the 
elder and younger brothers ?); £& Æ + kE ' protect our descendants ’ (us, the 
descendants ?); V4 2% BE gx ‘thereby delight our family ' (us, the family 2). 
Cf. also Karlgren, 1950[a], 25, (Wes tou W 37,3) oe AE E F # ‘ The old 
men of our house (of us, the house ?) have withdrawn in senility’. (Since 
pronoun objects are rare in the pre-Classical language the fact that wu is 
occasionally subject but has not been noticed as object may not be significant.) 

These examples are too few to be conclusive,® but we can no longer be 
sure that the -o termination of wu has anything to do with its Classical 
distribution. | 

If this point is granted, there are no exceptions to the rule that before a 
noun at the same sentence-position an -o pronoun is appositional and an -ag 
pronoun adjunctive, e.g.: Chou, 50, *djo 4 — A ‘I, the one man’; 
69, *540' & — À ‘you, the two men’; tngo E % ‘we, the family(?)’; 
*ho- #& fx ‘these, the lords’ ; *b‘swo- Se FR ‘those, the people’ ; Chou, 52, “dyag- 
A a> “my heart’; 75, *nag’ 75 i^ ‘ your heart’; 76, og" mi F ‘ your son’; 
99, *iog- & H ‘this day’; 106, *g‘sag- HE "EZ ‘their palace’; 118, *isjog" 
jk A ‘this man’; 120, *dseg Eg ER ‘these farmers’. 

We may suspect therefore that -ag is a true adjunctive termination and 
not the effect of fusion (as I formerly followed Chou Fa-kao in supposing).1° 

What happens when there is no succeeding noun ? In the case of an -o^ 
form nothing will be altered ; in front of a verb, for example, it will be subject 
whether or not followed by a noun in apposition. But adjunctive pronouns 


* I am not sufficiently at home with the bronze inscriptions to offer these interpretations as 
more than suggestions which appear to me plausible when the passages are read in context. 
But the phrase ff, Æ, only interpretable as ‘ our ruler’, appears in an oath formula in tablets 
from the state of Chin #} excavated in Hou-ma {€ Hj and published in Wen-wu X. oH, 
1966, [No.] 2, 1-6. They are discussed by Ch'en Meng-chia (art. cit.), who dates them in the 
late fifth century 8.0. The formula recurs in more recent Hou-ma discoveries (Wen-wu, 1972, 
[No.] 8, 5-7). I am indebted to Mr. Lee Yim Æ ER for this additional example, and to Professor 
O. C. Shih for further advice on the inscriptions. 

19 In favour of the fusion hypothesis I pointed out that judging by the prosody of the Ch'u 
tr'ü 45 fix the graphs 4 ~ represent not two syllables (*djo-*éjag-) but one, presumably the 
*dieg written * in the ‘ Documents’; cf. Graham, 1969, 55. However this is evidence of the 
current pronunciation (suggesting that the partiole could be pronounced indistinguishably from 
an -2g ending) rather than of the etymology. 
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could not easily dispense with a head except as object; when pre-verbal we 
should expect them to become dependent on the verb (as in  % ' his coming, 
not ‘he comes’). This would explain why *izag- without a noun head is always 
object (‘ him, her, it’) and never subject ; and why *tsjog^ (and also the Classical 
ssü/*sièg" jjj) does become dependent on the verb, turning into a particle 
‘in these circumstances, then '. 

We can now simplify our scheme by reduomg the pre-Classical and Classical 
systems to one. The terminations turn out to be almost, although not quite, 
regular; Karlgren's theory of an inflected proto-Chinese, long out of fashion, 
once again looks very attractive. 


Neutral Non-adjuncihive Adjunchve 
Demonstratives Persanal pronouns 
Earlier Later 
possessives | possessives 
lst person *ngá' Fẹ | *ngo E (T) 
“do” 4e *d'jem" BE | *dieg Ga 
2nd person ‘hia’ W | A5 S “nog J| "eg Tq 
Anaphorio pronoun = *üá'/ 3 | “jo”  $gÉ “Hag Z 


and post-nominal 


partiole 
Other demonstratives ‘pia’ Å | *b'fwo FE *kiwat Wk |*g'jog^ d ^ 
<> # *tsjog" 
ibo: (ou. i 
"dg Æ *dyog” WF 


The neutral forms (of which only *ngá' is attested as early as the Shang 
inscriptions) rise to prominence during the Classical period. By this period 
the only syntactic limitation to be observed is a new one, to subject and 
possessive but not object (except when inverted in negative sentences). The 
pronouns which tend towards this limitation differ in the various pre-Han 
dialects but are all pre-Classical survivals, adapted with varying consistency 
to their new function without regard to the terminations—not only *ngo- 
but *#0’ in the ‘ Analects ’ and Mencius, *d‘tam’ and *nog' in the ‘ Documents ’, 
*44og- in Chuang-tzi HE F, *#ta’ in the T'sc-chuan. The example of *ngo” 
is therefore deceptive in that it tempts us to connect the terminations with 
the syntactic distribution in the Classical period, when they had already lost 
their significance. Similarly the pre-Classical negatives fu/*pywət 5h and 
wu/*miwat 4j) and negative verb wang/*miwang È ' assumed a new function 
in the Classical period of marking the verb as transitive with implicit object ; 


11 For the question of the tones of *dyo- and *#jo”, cf. Graham, 1969, 28 f 

12 Since in Classical usage this pronoun is added to the neutral demonstratives to make them 
possessive (EL JẸ X ‘the X of this man/thing’), there are advantages in treating it as a 
possessive common to all demonstratives rather than as a 3rd person pronoun. 

13 Graham, 1969, 62 f. 

14 For wang of. Yang, 26; Graham, 1961, 174-6. 
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this formerly tempted several scholars (including myself) into mistakenly 
accounting for the -t of two of them by fusion with the pronoun *h9q. 

A question which it seems best to leave open at this stage 18 that of the 
relation between the tones and the terminations. (The present results are 
hardly compatible with my former suggestion that the level tone marks 
completion only in the termination -07.) 15 

Judging by their positions in our table, the possessive particle clah/*liog- z 
originated as a resumptive pronoun in the adjunctive form (X + fk ‘the 
blessing of this, Heaven ' — ‘the blessing of Heaven’) and the post-nominal 
particle che/*id’ 3 as the same resumptive pronoun in the neutral form, 
written with the same graph as the non-adjunctive form chu/*ho" 3€ (which 
in the bronze inscriptions is not yet distinguished by the addition of the 
radical) A verbal phrase preceding che would be nominalized in the same Way 
a8 16 is as inverted object before the resumptive pronoun object chsh, in a 
familiar Classical construction : 

Tso-chuan Æ W, Duke Hsiang 24, JE fü RE < 8 in 4 Ae S Ht 
‘It is not the lack of bribes (lit. “ to lack bribes, this...) that he sees as the 
trouble, it is the lack of a good name that he objects to ’. 

It may be noticed that che, like most neutral forms, is relatively late (first 
attested in the ‘Songs’, not like chth and chu in the ‘ Documents’), and that 
there is no reason to suppose that the pronoun assumed this form except in 
the resumptive usage. 

A testable corollary of this hypothesis may be proposed. The use of chth 
after a verbal expression would become possible only after it completed its 
‘development into a particle. As long as chth operated as a resumptive pronoun 
such à phrase as BE 42  Æ would have to be understood as ‘ rulers of these, 
the worthy and wise’; the pronoun form required to give the sense ‘ worthy 
and wise rulers ’ would be one that can function appositionally, either chu or che 
("these the worthy and wise, the rulers’). That there was such a transitional 
stage 1s confirmed by the ‘ Songs’, which has no less than 16 examples of che 
between a verbal phrase (either reduplicative or with pi fẹ or yw #) and a 
noun: Karlgren, 1950[b], 131.4, # E 3E K ‘that blue Heaven’ (cf. 25.1, 2; 
59.1 — 99.1); 156.1, &H 35 3$ $ ‘crawling caterpillars’ (cf. 162.3 = 171.4, 
163.1, 176.1, 2, 3, 202.1, 2, 209.1, 214.1, 2, 8); 197.4, # W # WA ‘there is a 
deep abyss’ (of. 217.3, 224.1, 2, 234.4, 252.1). 

In the “Songs ’ cases of chth after a verbal phrase are still very rare, and 
in the patterns with pt, yu, or reduplication there is only one (fj #k > # 
‘there is a solitary pyrus tree ’, six times in ‘ Songs °’, 119, 123, 169). Otherwise 
the word before chth in these patterns is always a noun, e.g. Karlgren, 1950[b], 
145.1, fit TE < Bir ‘the shores of that marsh’ (of. 65.1, 2, 3, 74.8, 224.3) ; 234.4, 
(A À 4 33)...78 BR < Hi ‘ (there is a thick-furred fox)... there are the 
lath-box carriages’ (cf. 185.8, 245.5). 


15 Graham, 1969, 32. 
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There is a final question raised by this investigation. When we observe 
different pronouns and particles written with the same graph, it is natural to 
look for a common origin. Thus both a particle series and a 2nd person 
pronoun series are written with the graphs #7. ff, 77, T. inviting the specula- 
tion that ji *ńio’ ‘ you’ is somehow related to an *ńgo” ' like, equal to ’ (‘ my 
peer’ 0). Few scholars would accept the common graphs themselves as 
evidence, since there seem to be obvious examples of unrelated pronouns and 
particles written with the same graph, for example Ft *ejo' ‘ together with”, 
+207 interrogative form of *dya’ 4. But we cannot be sure that these particles 
were written alike, because standardization has rendered interchangeable the 
Shuo wen Bü X graphs $ *zjo' ‘together with’ and tj *zjo' ‘give to’; we 
know only that afterwards the interrogative particle came to be distinguished 
or redistinguished by a radical (Sk). If Je *b‘ywo- both as demonstrative and 
as final particle is the -07 form of JE *pywar,'* and chu in all its three functions 
the -o- form of chth, it becomes worth-while to ask the question: are there any 
unquestionable examples of unrelated pronouns and particles written with 
the same graph ? 
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THE YUN-MEN CHUAN: FROM CHANTEFABLE TO 
SHORT STORY 


By PATRIOK Hanan 


The Ytin-men chuan Œ FY [8 is an obscure work which does not deserve 
obscurity. It is actually a Ming chantefable, a fact which already gives it great 
value, since only a handful of works survive from the flourishing oral literature 
of that dynasty. But it has, in addition, a striking incidental importance: 
it proves to be the immediate source of a well-known Ming vernacular short 
story. It thus neatly demonstrates a point on which there has been a good 
deal of speculation—that Ming writers on occasion created their stories by 
taking their scissors to existing chantefables—and provides a unique opportunity 
to study the process. 

The only known text is contained in the former Rare Book Collection of 
the Peking National Library. Successive catalogues have misclassified it, first 
as a Taoist work, more recently as prose fiction.! Apart from describing it as 
a Ming block-print edition, the catalogues give no information about the book. 
The Yün-men chuan, which is now preserved in the Palace Museum in Taiwan, 
is in a single fasciole. The pagination runs to 110 double pages, with 9 columns 
of 21 characters to each single page. From p. 5a onward, the text is complete, 
but before that point the only surviving fragments are the top left-hand corner 
of p. 4b and the top right-hand corner of an unidentifiable earlier page. The 
text carries no preface or colophon, nor any indication of author, publisher, 
or date. The title, found only in the fish-tail space in the middle of the double 
page, is simply Ytin-men chuan. There are no notes in the text, save for 
frequent indications of pronunciation and tone. 

It tells the story of one Li Ch'ing Æ } of the Sui dynasty, who asked his 
relatives to give him quantities of rope for his seventieth birthday instead of 
the usual presents. He then had himself lowered by winch down a ‘ bottomless ’ 
fissure on the top of Mt. Yiin-men in Shantung, in the hope of finding one of 
the haunts of the Taoist Immortals. His relatives, after waiting a long time, 
pulled up an empty basket, and concluded that Li Ch‘ing had perished. Calling 
in Taoist masters to summon his soul, they gave him a funeral tn absentia. 
Li Ch‘ing, meanwhile, after various adventures, reached the palace of the 
Immortals, where, although chided by the senior Immortal for taking matters 
into his own hands, he was allowed to stay for the time being. The Immortals 
then left to attend a reception, and Li Ch'ing was given the run of the palace, 


1 The Peking, 1933, catalogue Kuo-li Pei-p'ing t‘u-shu-kuan shan-pen shu-mu [E] vr. Ap, Æ 
fi] 3T fÆ SE $ OSE H, chüan 3, includes it among the works on Taoism. The expanded 
edition (J S] Ax) of the joint catalogue Kuo-li Chung-yang i'u-shu-kuan shan-pen shu-mu 
3r "P Jt B St BH SE AK AE E], Taipei, National Central Library, 1987, puts it in the 
yen-i JH EE category, which here evidently denotes prose fiction. The same course 18 followed 
by the Kuo-li Pei-p'ing l'u-ahu-kuan shan-pen shu-mu, Taipei. National Central Library, 1969. 
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but with strict instructions not to look out of the North Window. Of course, 
curiosity triumphed over taboo, and Li Ch‘ing looked from the North Window 
and saw his own home spread out before his eyes, but with everything in ruins. 
The Immortals quickly dissovered Li Ch‘ing’s transgression, and packed him 
off home again. At his departure, the senior Immortal gave him a set of oryptic 
verses and urged him to choose a book from the palace library. 

Li Ch‘ing was aghast at the changes which had occurred in so short a time. 
At first, he could not even find anyone who remembered his family, but at 
length he came upon an old blind story-teller singing tao-ch'sng 3& $f (stories 
or songs of Taoist import) who was able to enlighten him. Seventy-two years 
had passed since Li Ch‘ing was lowered down the hole, and a series of disasters 
had struck the family. The story-teller himself, now in his seventies, was its 
sole survivor. 

Wondering how to support himself, Li Ch‘ing remembered the book he had 
chosen. It was a treatise on children’s diseases, and it soon enabled him to 
become the leading pediatrician in all Shantung. He received a summons from 
the Emperor, but the summons happened to coincide with the last of the 
cryptic verses, and Li Ch‘ing ‘ died ’, this time becoming an Immortal. 

With all its common folklore motifs, the Yün-men chuan is based squarely 
on a Classical tale (ch‘uan-ch‘t) preserved in the early Sung anthology T'a- 
ping kuang-chi X 7S WE 32, chüan 36.2 The tale is described as coming from 
the Chi cht 4& Ei #2, presumably the work of that title by the T'ang author 
Hsüeh Yung-jo f£ Hj xs. (The extant editions of the Chs-+ chs do not contain 
this tale, nor a number of other tales which the T“at-p‘sng kuang-chi ascribes 
to it.) Essentially the same text is found in the Ming anthology Ku-chin 
shuo-hat 4 4 # tj, but without any ascription.? Slight though the differences 
between the two texts are, they are still sufficient to establish the T'as-p'ing 
kuang-chi as closer to the Y&n-men chuan. The latter greatly expands the 
Classical tale, but remains fairly faithful to its plot, and even keeps many 
scraps of its language. The main structural additions are near the end: the 
cryptic verses, the Imperial summons and Li Ch‘ing’s immortality. The 
Yiin-men chuan makes the relative of the Classical tale a performer of tao-oh'sng, 
and devotes much attention to him. At least one of the Ytin-men chuan’s 
additions was drawn from a similar Classical tale; the incident of the Imperial 
summons has been taken from the adventures of a far more famous figure, 
Chang Kuo 5E J£, whose story is found in the 7"ai-p'ing kuang-chi, chiian 30.4 

The Yün-men chuan is in the shuo-ch'ang # WH form of alternating prose 
and verse sections, which the word chantefable is here employed to denote. 
There are 28 prose sections, the first of which lacks a beginning, and an equal 
number of verse sections. The sections of verse sometimes run to well over 


100 lines, outweighing the prose although the prose 18 still substantial. Indeed, 


1 Peking, 1959, ed., 230-2, ‘ Ls Oh'ing ’. 
8 See the Shanghai, 1915, ed., Shuo-yuan zit YH section, chuan 8, ' Li Ch ing chuan ’. 
** Chang Kuo’, 192-4. 
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the Ytin-men chuan’s peculiarity as a chantefable lies in the quantity, specificity, 
and narrative power of its prose. The fragment of additional text (the top 
right-hand corner of one of the early missing pages) can be seen to be in verse, 
although it is too slight to provide other information. It would appear that at 
least one section of prose and one of verse are missing. Since the first intact 
section of verse begins at the beginning of the story as we know it from the 
T'av-p'ing kuang-cht, it is probable that the missing sections constituted an 
introduction or prologue story. 

Tones and pronunciations are given frequently, even for quite common 
words, in both verse and prose, and it appears that the Yün-men chuan was 
intended, in part at least, for performance. The verse, like the prose, i8 in & 
straightforward vernacular. The basic line of verse is seven syllables, and the 
line breaks down into segments of two, two, and three, as in most chantefable 
metres. Hypermetrical syllables are frequent, but they occur only at the head 
of the line, and only in groups of two or four syllables. They are marked by a 
slightly thinner print. The 28 verse sections illustrate 18 different rhyme-groups. 
Significantly, the rhyming is very strict; it never follows the easy-going ways 
of most Chinese chantefables by rhyming modern standard Chinese -in and -en 
with -tng and -eng, or -4 with -&. Despite its fluent vernacular and its apparent 
adherence to a popular oral form, the Yün-men chuan must have been written 
by a man of some literary pretensions. 

The verse sections also contain a number of divergent metres. The most 
notable is a passage of 84 lines of ten-syllable verse, with no hypermetrical 
syllables, punctuated into three-, three-, and four-syllable segments. Passages 
of such ten-syllable verse are quite common in chantefable literature, and are not 
the exclusive property of any one genre, although they are most marked 
perhaps in the pao-chtian W 4. This passage is a tour de force, a recitation of 
his own adventures by the tao-ch‘ing performer himself. It is apparently a 
narrative tao-ch‘ing and is accompanied, we are told, on the characteristic 
instruments of that genre, the yü-ku Mi Sb (also written fi Ex) a bamboo 
drum with an open end, and the chten-pan fili 3x, a pair of long clappers.? In 
addition, there are two pairs of Northern songs (4t, h), each in a single mode. 
One pair is explicitly described as combined (tai-kuo A¥ 3), while the other 
two tunes are routinely associated. Each is in the form of a dramatic monologue 
by Li Ch'ing; the latter pair forms part of his posthumous testament, and is 
described as a tao-ch ing tz/u 3M + 5], a ‘Taoist song "." Another dramatic 
monologue is uttered by Li Ch'ing in the forrn of five songs to the Yin chiao ssu 
$8 1€ $k tune ®; it is a plaint, on the common theme of the five watches of 


* pp. 63b-66a. 

* Beo pp. 60b, 63b. Cf. A. C. Moule, ‘ A list of the musical and other sound-producing 
instruments of the Chinese’, Journal of the North-Ohina Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
XXXIX, 1908, 50-1, 14. 

7p. 108a. 

* pp. 48b—40b. 
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the night. (The Yin chiao ssu is an alternative title for a Ming popular tune 
which will be discussed below.) In addition, there are various poems ' composed ' 
by Li Ch‘ing, a street ballad, the set of cryptic verses (described as a gatha), 
and the like, all inserted in the verse sections of the Yün-men chuan. Each of 
these forms has its own justification in terms of the plot, and with the exception 
of the gätha, all are rhymed to fit the surrounding sections of verse. It is note- 
worthy that none of these divergent metres is found in the prose, even at 
points where we might logically expect them; it seems that all the non-prose 
elements have been deliberately concentrated in the verse sections. 

The sections of verse serve the repetitive function characteristic of some 
chantefable literature. This function is to be distinguished from the other main 
technique in which the verse sections ‘forward the narrative’, sometimes 
performing a specialized function (e.g. tirade, sermon, or description), more 
often merely changing the rhythm, like ‘ scout’s pace’, from a walk to a jog- 
trot. Of course, the verse is never purely repetitive; different emphases are 
observed. Without the need to convey plain information, the verse is free to 
concentrate on expañding the speech, both dialogue and monologue, and on 
building up similes and historical allusions. In these terms, repetition can be 
seen as a major principle behind the creation, not merely of some chantefable 
literature, but also of much drama as well, although the drama’s adherence to 
the principle is both less insistent and less mechanical. The Ytin-men chuan 
takes the principle of repetition-in-another-medium to a height of virtuosity ; 
the main divergent metres in the verse secticns retell the story for the third 
or even fourth time from the point of view of one or other of the participants. 

The narrative technique of the Ytn-men chuan is, in many respects, like 
that of Ming vernacular prose fiction. It has the same simulated story-telling 
context as in Chinese traditional fiction and uses many familiar expressions in 
the management of time and plot. It ends each section of prose on an 
anticipatory note, like the chapter endings of the traditional novel, and some 
of its anticipatory formulae are found with regularity only in the Shus-hu 
chuan 7k idt fH and the P‘ing-yao chuan 28 i fü, among Chinese novels. 
Since the verse repetition intervenes before the prose can continue, the 
anticipatory device often seems clumsy. The term Asia-hus F 4 ‘ next section, 
next chapter ’, is used on p. 66b; presumably the Yün-men chuan was originally 
conceived of as in two main divisions. Like most other chantefable literature, 
it contains none of the set pieces of parallel prose which are used in traditional 
prose fiction for high-flown or comic description. 

To what genre of chantefable does the Ytin-men chuan belong ¢ The obvious 
answer, narrative tao-ch‘ing, is not easy to prove.® True, the work deals with 


* For a discussion of the pre-modern tao-ch‘sng, see Yeh Te-ohun HE ffi Hy, Sung-Yüan- 
Ming chiang-ch'ang wen-hsieh FE SC HE Ee DE 3c A, Shanghai, 1957, 4-6, 24-5, 67-8, and 
Ch’en Ju-heng Pit 14g fr, Shuo-shu shih-hua BR ae M iG, Peking, 1958, 245-9. 
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& pre-eminently Taoist story, in a serious if not reverent manner. Furthermore, 
it includes the performer’s tale (a tao-ch‘ing within a tao-ch'ing *) as well as 
the Taoist songs in Li Ch‘ing’s testament. Perhaps we could explain away the 
sudden switch to the new metre of ten-syllable verse (shth-teu tzu + + &], 
as the performer calls it 1°) for the internal tao-ch‘ing. But we have no clear 
picture of the formal requirements of the Ming tao-ch‘ing, and the two surviving 
specimens from the late Ming and the early Ch‘ing, both versions of the story 
of Chuang Tzu and the skull, take radically different forms. It has even 
been suggested that the distinctive characteristics of the tao-ch'ing lay not in 
its form, but in the nature of its subject-matter, its manner of performance, 
and the instruments used to accompany it.12 

We have only & murky knowledge of Ming chantefable genres and their 
nomenclature. Because so many Ch‘ing works can be olassified under the two 
great headings of t‘an-te‘u 5% m] (prevalent in central and South China) and 
ku-tz'u 3$ W] (prevalent in North China), scholars have been tempted to press 
the division back into the Ming. But too few texts survive to allow us to make 
an empirical classification, and such Ming writers as deign to notice oral 
literature are vague about matters like nomenclature. The word t‘an-tz‘u, 
here coupled with the word yü-ku, appears for the first time in a relevant context 
in a work published in 1547, but it cannot have meant anything as precise as 
the t'an-t'u of Ch'ing and modern times. The same word is actually used 
by the tao-ch‘sng performer in the Ytin-men chuan, to describe his means of 
earning a living.!5 It was presumably a general expression for the performance 
of any kind of chantefable literature. It is often difficult in any case to classify 
chantefables from the evidence of the text itself, and where we have no clear 
picture of the various genres, it would be folly to try. 

There is an interesting resemblance between the Y4n-men chuan and four 
chantefables described as t‘an-tz‘u by the late Ming editor and publisher Tsang 
Mou-hsün $k # 791° Although Tsang republished two of them, the Hsten-yu lu 
Al $E @R and the Meng-yu lu #5 i£ $k, none of the texts survives. According 
to Tsang, they were based on T'ang Classical tales, some of which were Taoist in 


10 p. 68b. Note that the word used for composing the passage is tsou m ‘to put together ’. 
It is a technical term, found also m Ch'ing chantefable literature, though much less commonly 
than tsan AX. for the composition of these ten-syllable passages. The terms are associated with 
the Ch'ing ¢‘an-iz‘u, but are not confined to it. 

u Bee Yeh Te-chün, 25, 68. 

13 See Yeh Te-chün, 68. 

13 Yeh Te-chiin, 51—8, lists a plethora of names for what may well be a single genre. 

M Beo T'ien Ju-ch‘eng HH ŸX BY, Hei-hw yutan chid-ya DE W SE WE ak #4, Shanghai, 
1958, ed., chüan 20, 361. 

15 p. 62a. On p. 60a, he is described as t‘an-tz‘u ku-che ‘ a blind man who sings chantefables ’. 
In the Y&n-men chuan, t'an and tz‘u are still verb and object. 

16 See his Fu-paot'ang chi FR $i d t, Shanghai, 1958, ed., chtan 3, 57-8, * T'an-tz'u 
hsiao Ast’ SH Ba] /j FF. Tsang claims that they are old works, and even reports speculation 
that they were by the famous Yüan writer Yang Wei-chen 4A ME Hi. 
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nature. Possibly the Yiin-men chuan was written under the influence of 
works of this kind. 

The date of the Yiin-men chuan’s composition can be worked out in approxi- 
mate terms. An earlier limit can be established by its use of the Yen chiao ssu 
tune. This is a variant wring of 48 $E $k, which is, in turn, a variant title 
for Yin niu ssu $E 47 $. The latter equation is commonly accepted. The 
former can be established by a comparison of the Ytin-men chuan songs with 
late Ming and early Ch‘ing specimens. The determination of the tune-pattern 
from the text of a popular song is often impossible, because of the host of 
variations permitted. However, certain tune-patterns prescribe particular 
syntactical and even verbal features, and the early Yan chiao ssu (Yan mu ssu) 
is a good example. Among the earliest surviving songs written to this tune are 
those of Chao Nan-hsing #4 rj Æ (1550-1627).8 Five of them are on a cyclical 
theme (the four seasons plus the ‘ whole year?) and bear a marked resemblance 
to the five Yün-men chuan songs, including the structure and wording of the 
opening lines, the imprecation toward the end, and the final short statement 
and its inversion. Other Ming specimens, such as the song in scene 26 of T'ang 
Hsien-tsu’s 3 B8 WH play Han-tan chi tS BR #2 and that in story 14 of Ling 
Meng-ch‘u’s ge EE p) Erh-k'e P‘ai-an ching-ch’s — 31 38 &  #, as well as 
numerous examples in the early Ch‘ing chantefables of P‘u Sung-ling $ HS B, 
share similar syntactical and verbal features.” The tune-pattern continues in 
use even today, but its observable textual features gradually dimmished in 
the course of the Ching dynasty. 

The Yin chtao ssu is one of those tunes which became the rage during the 
Ming dynasty and so impressed contemporary writers that their rise and spread 
can be roughly plotted from Ming pi-cht literature. Hsüeh Ch'ao's fg 3*8 
T'ien-hsiang-lou wat-shth chih-i R Æ Mit Ab Ht BE = (preface dated 1603) 


17 Hsu Fu-tso's fi 48 WE San-chia-ts'un-lao ch'u-l'an = Jb GE tH BAS. Hsin Ch'u-yuan 
tr HH AE ed., Shanghai, 1940, 8a, implies that two famous plays of the Ming playwright T'ang 
Hsien-tsu were based on the chantefables Tsang reprinted. Since the chantefables do not survive, 
there is no way of checking the claim, but 16 does tell us the subject-matter of the lost works. 
They were olearly based on the Clasmcal tales Chen-chung ch: Pe rH Bü and Nan-k'e chi 
BS Hj Bu, both of which are of Taoist persuasion. Hsu’s text 18 obviously corrupt 1n all of ite 
extant editions, but the conclusion is not affected. See Yeh Te-chun, 64, for a possible reading. 

18 Seo Fu Hai-hua (llf Mi SH, CAÀ'u-i lun-ts'ung Hh Bi BS je, Shanghai, 1953, 12. 

19 Seo his song collection Fangju-yuan yueh-fu SE $n GR] $ ff, 15b-17a, contained in 
Chao Chung-i Kung ch‘uan-chy X8 Œ, BE 7M ZR fE, late Ming ed., ts‘e 5. 

10 For the Han-tan cht 1eference, seo the Lau-shih-chung chu >  -- TE Hi, 1ev. ed., Peking, 
1958, 1v, Han-tan chs, 95. For the Erh-k'e song, see the Shanghai, 1957, ed., 1, 307. The ÆErh-k'e 
was first published in 1632. For P‘u Sung-ling's songs, see P'u Sung-ling chi, Peking, 1962, 1, 


passim. 

21 Still the best account of the Ming popular tunes 18 a series of articles by Yeh Te-chun 
which appeared in the weekly * Popular literature ’ section of the Shanghai newspaper Ta Wan- 
pao Fe fh # between 19 Jantary and 23 February 1948. The title of the series was ' Ming-tas 


su-ch'ts hau-lun’ BY 4X, 48. Hh FF B. The brief section on the Yin chiao sau, whioh supplies 
some of the information used here, appeared on 16 February 1948. 
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says that the tune’s popularity dates from the end of the Lung-ch‘ing reign 
or the beginning of Wan-li, i.e. from about 1570.33 Shen Te-fu pk f& Zf groups 
it with & number of other tunes and places it less precisely, ‘in the course of 
the Chia-ching and Lung-ch‘ing periods’, i.e. from 1522 to 1572.33 Inclusion 
of the songs thus dates the Yün-men chuan later than about 1550. 

The later limit is provided by the short story which proves to be based 
upon the Ytin-men chuan, L4 Tao-jen tu pu Yün-men zk iu A dE 2p m FS, 
number 38 in the collection Hsing-shth heng-yen E HE 4 = published in 1627.24 
The relationship of the prose sections of the Yiin-men chuan to the vernacular 
story is extremely close, a textual correspondence of well over 90% of each. 
We are entitled to assume that one has copied directly from the other. It is 
by no means readily apparent which has copied from which, for so close are 
the prose sections to the short story that neither contains more of the T'ai-p'ing 
kuang-cht source than the other. However, if we examine the verse sections 
of the Ytin-men chuan, we find that here and there they contain material, 
points of detail and scraps of language, from the T“at-p‘ing kuang-chi source 
which are not found in either the prose sections or the short story. Slight as 
this material is, a mere ten words or points of detail, some of which could be 
coincidental, it is enough to show that the Yün-men chuan could not have been 
derived solely from the short story, and that both verse and prose sections 
must derive jointly from the T“at-p‘tng kuang-chi source. There is stylistic 
evidence that the author of the Hstng-shth heng-yen story was also the author 
of numerous other stories in that same collection, and that he was probably 
one of its editors.*® Looking back at the story’s introductory verse in the light 
of our knowledge of the Yün-men chuan relationship, we may now wish to give 
it a specific interpretation : 

‘ Today I chanced to read the Yün-men chuan, 
And waves of fragrance left my body chill’. 


The process of the short story’s composition is simplicity itself. The author 
has cut out all of the verse, except for the gathd and a couple of poems 
‘composed’ by Li Ch'ing, all of which have a function in the plot. He has 
also salvaged a few pairs of lines here and there for use as illustrative couplets. 
He has greatly modified the anticipatory endings of the prose sections, to 
make them lead smoothly to the next prose section. He has jettisoned the 


^ The writer has in his possession a 1900 lithographic edition of this obscure work, which 
claims to be a reprint of & revised edition by Yuan Mei. See chüan 6, 13a. 

* Wan-h Yeh-huo pien À FEE. WT Ak dà. Poking, 1959, ed., chüan 25, 1r, 647, ‘ Shih-shang 
hsiao-ling EF fay sh 4}. 

M See the facsimile ed. by the Shih-chieh Shu-chu, Taipei, 1959, rrr. 

*5 A few examples from the beginning of the Yun-men chuan are: the words kuei ykn fee SH 
on p. 9b, chu-E'uei Py FF on p. 10a, ching-shen TE Ip on p. 10a, chih ṣẹ on p. 11b, and tsu EH. 
also on p. 11b. These are found solely in the verse sections of the Yun-men chuan and in the 
T'ai-p'ing kuang-chi, not in the prose sections of the Yun-men chuan or in the short story. 

1" Bee the first part of ch. iv of the writer's The Chinese short story - studies in dating, author- 
ship and composition, which is in the course of publication by Harvard University Press. 
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repetitive principle that lies behind the chantefable, and although the tao-ch‘sng 
performer is retained and is described as telling a narrative tao-ch‘ing, Ib 18 one 
unrelated to the Yiin-men chuan; it is, in fact, about Chuang Tzu and the 
skull, the most popular tao-ch‘ing theme in Ming times. It is interesting to 
note that a few set pieces of parallel prose description are added. that staple 
of prose fiction which the chantefable manages to dispense with. In general, 
the additions are either explanatory or else they fill in and solidify the social 
context in which action takes place; they are often concerned with the social 
setting, for example with the reactions of neighbours or bystanders. The 
episode of the tao-ch‘ing performer is developed into a lively little scene of the 
old man’s shabby treatment at the hands of his customers; stric-ly speaking, 
it is irrelevant to the story’s action, but it enables us to see the scene in a solid 
social context.2”? Like the use of set pieces, this process may be regarded as 
conforming to the requirements of the short story genre. 

The Li Ch‘ing short story is thus the result of opportunistic adaptation, 
rather than of literary creation, at least as the expression is usually understood. 
This kind of adaptation must be sharply distinguished from the Ning author’s 
most common practice, developing a Classical tale into a vernacular story. 
Each is an example of what may be called ‘ genre translation ’, that is, taking 
stuff-material in one genre and transforming it to fit the criteria of another. 
In this, the author of the short story has been eminently successful, and 
modern scholarship, in ignorance of the Yün-men chuan’s existence, has accepted 
without hesitation the seemingly obvious proposition that he ceveloped his 
story from the Classical tale in the T'ai-p'ing kuang-chi. But the generic 
differences between Classical tale and short story are so great as to require 
a second act of creation, on the part of the vernacular author. It zs a restricted 
kind of creation, of course, and governed by the Classical source in important 
ways, but creation none the less. A chantefable like the Yün-men shuan, on the 
other hand, is so close to vernacular prose fiction in both form and language, 
and accepts so many of its conventions, that turning it into a vernacular short 
story requires neither imagination nor hard work. 

Scholars have speculated that some of the stories from the famous collections 
of the late Ming may have been developed from chantefables,* bat hitherto it 
has been impossible to specify a convincing example. Among stories that 
appear for the first time among Feng Meng-lung's # g #E three great 
collections, two in particular have aroused suspicion. Story 23 in Ku-chin 
hsiao-shuo 4 A Ay ER, Li Hstu-ch'ing $ chieh Huang chen-nü Æ % DD ge 
£h $F BL dx, mentions a chantefable work on the same well-known theme, 
and even gives its title, Fan-hsiang cht Bi & ag. Unfortunatzly, the Fan- 
hsiang chi has not survived, and our experience with the Li Ch'ing story 
teaches us not to expect the form of the short story to suggest derivation from 


1! See pp. 20b—22a. 
33 Seo, for example, Yeh Te-chun, Sung- Y4an-Ming chiang-ch'ang wen-hstiel., 60. 
1? Ses the facstmile edition by the Shih-chieh Shu-chu, Taipei, 1958, chuan 23, 138. 
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a chantefable. The only possible evidence of chantefable influence would be a 
rhymed passage near the end, described as cht-chii k‘ou-hao 4 A n HF, in 
which the lines are sevens and pairs of threes, a very common metre among 
Chinese chantefables. Although the passage seems hard to justify in its context, 
it does not qualify as proof of chantefable origin. If the vernacular story were 
indeed based on a chantefable, then the chantefable itself must have been 
derived from one of the Classical versions of this famous theme, for even the 
vernacular story carries a good many verbal echoes of those versions. The 
second story is no. 11 in Ching-shth t‘ung-yen 3& HE 38 =, Su Chih-hsien lo-shan 
tsat ho Ek &n SR ER 42 H A, which refers to a ch'ang-pen "H 2k, a ‘ version 
for singing °’, on the same theme as the story. Neither of these stories can 
be convincingly ascribed to chantefables. We are left to speculate whether 
there were other stories, like Hsing-shth heng-yen, no. 38, which were based on 
chantefables. If the Yün-men chuan is a typical Ming chantefable, with its 
strong narrative prose, and its repetitive verse which positively invites the 
editorial shears, we may be sure that there are other examples of adaptation. 

Among early short stories, at least three actually retain a residual chante- 
fable form: K'uai-tsus L4 Ts‘ut-lien chi th we Æ 9A WE du and Wen-ching 
ytian-yang hut Jj Xi W HE Sr in the Ch'ing-p'ng-shan-t'ang hua-pen 38i AS |l) 
% Bh AL,” and Ts'us Ya-net pat-yao chao yao # fH Pg G £8 48 tk, story 19 
in the Ching-shth t‘ung-yen. There are other stories in the former collection 
which have a certain resemblance to chantefables, but it may be merely 
fortuitous. The first two stories, both products of the Ming dynasty,” are 
universally recognized as chantefables, though of radically different kinds. The 
third story is not so recognized, although it has strong claims to be regarded 
as a chantefable. Its prose is interspersed with a series of rhymed descriptive 
pieces. built on a highly intricate pattern, in pairs of gradually expanding lines, 
thus: (one), one, one, two, two, three, three, four, four, five, five, six, six, 
seven, seven. We may guess that the survival of the three stories in chantefable 
form is due precisely to the virtuosity of the verse sections. Without them, 
each story would be sadly diminished. 

The Ytin-men chuan illustrates one process in the composing of short 
stories. It is a salutary experience, if a trifle disillusioning, to realize how 
simply and deftly some of our stories must have been made. But the Yün-men 
chuan is, of course, much more important in its own right, not merely as a 
rare, perhaps unique specimen of a genre of oral literature, but also as an 


* See the facsimile edition of the 1624 ed. by the Shih-chieh Shu-chu, Taipei, 1958. 

* This is the modern title under which the stories published by Hung P‘ien Pt HE (Ji. c. 1840) 
are collected and issued. See the Peking, 1955, facsimile edition. 

"t Yeh Te-chün has noted that the text of K'uai-tsut Li Ts'ui-lien chi contains a reference 
to the wang-chin X8] rf], a sort of cap of silk net which came into fashion only at the beginning 
of the Ming dynasty. See Sung- Yüan-Ming chiang-ch‘ang wen-Astieh, 68. Cf. Wang Chi F Br. 
San ts'ai t'u hui — OF [E] qr, Taipei, 1970, facsimile edition of the 1607 ed., olothing seotion, 
chian 1, 1518. The other story contains distinctively Ming place-names. 
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By J. W. DE Jona 


The word blags-pa occurs in line 48 of the L4-yul chos-kyi lo-rgyus. A manu- 
script of this work, brought back from Tun-huang by Paul Pelliot, has been 
described by F. W. Thomas in his Tibetan literary texts and documents concerning 
Chinese Turkestan, London, 1935, p. 303, n.1, and by Marcelle Lalou in 
Inventaire des manuscrits tibétains de Touen-houang, 1, Paris, 1950, p. 25, 
No. 960.1 The text has been translated by F. W. Thomas, op. cit., 305-23. R. E. 
Emmerick has edited the text in his Tibetan texts concerning Khotan, London, 
1967, 78-91. Emmerick's glossary (op. cit., 108-60) has to be consulted for 
his interpretation of the text. The passage which contains the word blags-pa 
18 the following : thos-pa’t bsod-nams kyan bskal-pa goig-gi sdig byan / / blags-pa’s 
bsod-nams ni / bskal-pa grans myed-pa’s sdig byan //. Thomas reads slags-pa’i 
instead of blags-pa’s and explains in a note that slags = klags (p. 313, n. 2). 
His translation is as follows: ‘ The merit of even hearing it cleanses the sin of 
one æon; the merit of reading it cleans the sin of countless sons’. Emmerick 
states in his glossary: ‘ blags (pf. < blag-pa “to hear ") 48. E. W. Thomas 
has “ reading ”, with the note slags = klags (TLT 1.313 n. 2). But the reading 
is blags on my photograph. blag-pa is “ to hear " by itself or with rna-ba. So 
Das, Russ. D. against Jä.’. 

According to Emmerick’s interpretation of blags-pa, the meaning of both 
thos-pa’s bsod-nams and blags-pa’t bsod-nams would be the same. However, the 
merit of blags-pa is infinitely superior to that of thos-pa because, by hearing 
(thos-pa), the sin of one won is cleansed, whereas by blags-pa, the sin of countless 
æons is cleansed. It is obvious that thos-pa and blags-pa cannot be identical 
in meaning. It seems to me that there are two different problems here. The 
first is whether blag-pa by itself means ‘to hear’. I do not know of any text 
which supports this interpretation. Emmerick refers to Das’s dictionary and 
to the Tibetan-Russien dictionary, compiled by B. V. Semichov, Yu. M. 
Parfionovich, and B. D. Dandaron (Kratkiy tsbetsko-russkty slovar’, Moscow, 
1963). In Das’s dictionary one finds the following entry under blag-pa : ‘ Blag-pa 
pf. blags—avahita (S. Lex.) 1. = fian-pa to attend to, to hearken to; to lean 
towards, to permit; rna-ba blag-pa = rna-ba gtad-pa to incline one’s ear to, 
to listen to’. In the list of abbreviations, given by Das, ' S. Lex.’ is explained 
as ‘ Sanskrit lexicon’. Probably this refers to the Mahavywtpaits which gives 
the equivalence blags-pa = avahtta, cf. Mahavyutpath (ed. R. Sakaki), no. 2428 : 
avahitasrotah — rna blags-pa, rna slags-pa. The second part of Das's entry has 
clearly been taken from Jäschke, of. p. 383b: 'blag-pa 1. pf. blags, rna-ba 
blag-pa = rna-ba gtad~pa Lex.: to incline one's ear to, to lend one’s ear, to 


1 This manuscript was provisionally classified as No. 254. Marcelle Lalou has omitted it in 
her list of provisional numbers (op. cit., p. vii). 
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listen to (blag-pa not by itself “ to hear " Cs [= Csoma de Kórós]) '. Neither 
Jaschke nor Das gives any reference to texts. The equivalence blag-pa = fian-pa 
must have been taken by Das from a Tibetan-Sanskrit dictionary. Tshe-rià 
dban-rgyal’s dictionary, published by Bacot (Dictionnaire tibélain-sansorit, 
Paris, 1930), gives as Sanskrit equivalent of 5lags-pa avahata, i.e. avahita and 
adds under the line as Tibetan synonym fian-pa (fol. 118b). Tshe-rin dban-rgyal 
has used a great number of dictionaries, grammars, etc., as can be seen from 
the colophon which has been separately edited and translated by Bacot in his 
‘ Titres et colophons d'ouvrages non canoniques tibétains ' (BE FEO, xuy, 2, 
1954, 294-6). It is interesting to note that the only Sanskrit equivalent, given 
by him, is avahtia. None of his sources seems to have contained a Sanskrit 
equivalent meaning ‘ to hesr’. Therefore not much importance can be attached 
to the addition below the line of the Tibetan equivalent fían-pa. The expression 
avahitaérotah was also known to Tshe-rin dban-rgyal for on fol. 96b one finds 
as Sanskrit equivalent for rna-ba klags-pa avahttaprortah, i.e. avahttasrotah. 
Below the line the Tibetan equivalent rna-ba gtod-pa is added. It seems probable 
that Das has taken the equivalent blags-pa = fian-pa from Tshe-rin dban-rgyal’s 
work or from one of its sources. 

Sumatiratna’s Bod-hor-ky brda’-yig min-tshig don-gsum gsal-bar byed-pa 
mun-sel sgron-me, which was completed by the author in his 57th year in 1877 
(cf. 11, 1390), was published for the first time in 1959 as Tom. vu of the * Corpus 
Scriptorum Mongolorum’. It gives the expression rna-ba blags with rna-ba 
gtod-pa as Tibetan equivalent and érute as Sanskrit equivalent (n, 277). The 
word blag-pa by itself is also given but without any Tibetan or Sanskrit 
equivalents. Sumatiratna’s Mongolian translation: &ingnal ‘the aot of 
listening ’, &ngnaqu ‘ to listen’ is obviously based upon the meaning of rna-ba 
blags-pa and cannot therefore be adduced as an independent testimony for the 
meaning ‘to hear’ for blags-pa. The Tibetan—Russian dictionary, referred to 
by Emmerick, mentions gmong its sources Das’s dictionary. As long as no 
proof to the contrary has been given, it seems admissible to assume that the 
meaning ‘to hear’, given to blag (p. 350), is taken from Das’s dictionary. 
Finally, the expression rna-ba blag-pa is given also in the Dicttonnatre tlubélain- 
latin-français (Hongkong 1899), 693a: ‘rna-ba blag-par—aures praebere, 
auscultari; prêter l'oreille, écouter ’. 

From the examination of the above-mentioned dictionaries, one can draw 
the following conclusions: (1) the equivalence rna blags-pa = avahitasrotah is 
given by the Mahavyutpattv ; (2) Tibetan lexicons give the equivalence rna-ba 
blag-pa = rna-ba gtod-pa ; (3) the meaning ‘to hear’ given by Tibetan and 
Mongolian lexicographers to the word blag-pa by itself, seems to be based 
exclusively on the meaning of the expression rna-ba blag-pa. As long as no 
textual evidence is available to prove without doubt that blag-pa by itself 1s 
‘to hear’, the correctness of Jüschke's statement cannot be questioned. 

The second problem is the meaning of blags-pa in 1. 48 of the In-yul chos-kyt 
lo-rgyus. The word blags and variant forms plags and phlags are to be found 
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in several manuscripts from Tun-huang. In the first volume of Marcelle Lalou's 
Inventaire des manuscrits tibétains de Touen-houang, 1, Paris, 1939, one finds 
several quotations which contain the word plags: No. 126, dkar-chags plags-na 
legs ma byas; No. 177, theg-pa chen-po's mdo-sde bris &n plags-pa dan; No. 748, 
chos-’ds lan-gsum / plags thos-na; No. 149, ye-ge ds bris-te gzuns-su bzun-nas / 
kha-ton-du plags-te.... In all these passages the meaning ‘ to read ' seems the 
only one possible. The addition of the words kha-ton-du ‘ with a loud voice’ 
leaves little room for doubt. Two other examples are to be found in Louis de 
La Vallée Poussin’s Catalogue of the Tibetan manuscripts from Tun-huang in 
the India Office Library, London, 1962, No. 465, dge-bya’s smon-lam phlags-sn ; 
No. 566, tshig-bé le'u-gctg pags-la (note: lha below the p of pags). Interesting 
is another example of the use of plags in a Tun-huang manuscript of a Tibetan 
version of the Mahabala, cf. F. A. Bischoff, Arya Mahäbala-näma-mahäyäna- 
sitra, Paris, 1956, p. 31, U.9-10: lo-fes byun-ba's-tshe stobs-po-che lan-bdun 
plags-na / sprin chen-po las char 'bab-bo. This passage belongs to a scroll, 
described in vol. 1 of Marcelle Lalou’s Inventaire, No. 441, and on p.1 of 
Bischoff's book. According to Bischoff the corresponding text in the Peking 
Kanjur has lo-fies-pa byun-pa'$ for lo-fies byun-ba's and bklags na for plags na 
(p. 45, n. 403). The Chinese version (Taishô, no. 1243, p. 211 c 4-5) of the 
corresponding passage is rendered by Bischoff as follows: ' En temps de 
sécheresse, que durant sept jours et sept nuits on lise ou récite ce etdyaraja 
Mahabala, alors 1| tombera une grande pluie’ (p.73). Bisohoff translates 
tu-sung by ‘ lise et récite ° but this compound is normally used in the meaning 
* to recite ”. 

From the texts quoted above it follows that blags has the same meaning as 
bklags, pf. of klog-pa ‘to recite’. However, klog-pa is also to be found in 
Tun-huang texts. For example, in the preceding passage of the Mahaäbala, 
klog-pa is used: chos-gys rnam-grans ’dt dus-gsum-du chan nam // klog gam / 
yid la byed dam . . . (p. 31, ll. 7-8). The only conclusion one can draw from this 
fact is that in Tun-huang texts blag is used as the perfect of klog. When revising 
the older translations, the editors of the Kanjur corrected blags to bklags. 
However, the form bklags is not entirely unknown in Tun-huang texts. In a 
manuscript of the story of Rama in Tibetan one finds twice blags and once 
bklags; of. J. K. Balbir, L’hsstoire de Rama en tibétain d’après des manuscrits 
de Touen-houang, Paris, 1963, p. 47, 1. 211, ye-ge blags-na ; 11. 228-9, btsun-mos 
phrin-yig blags-pa las; p. 48, |. 258, ’phrin (Balbir: phrin)-yig lan bklags-na’. 
Balbir translates the first passage as follows: ' Les singes prétérent attention 
au message’. He adds in a note: ‘ blags pa, 211, 229, bklags na, 258, cf. klags 
pas de klogz [sic] pa’ (p. 69, n. 39). Also in l. 229 he translates blags-pa with 
‘ prêter attention ' but bklags is rendered by him as ‘ lire”. In all three passages 
the meaning is undoubtedly * to read '. 

The title of this short note indicates already that one has to separate the 
two words blag-pa and blags-pa. The first word blag is only known in the 
expression rna-ba blag~pa. The second is a variant of bklags and is only found 
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in Tun-huang texts. On the basis of the materials available at present one 
can make the following dictionary entries : 

blag-pa. pf. blags-pa; imp. blogs. Only in combination with raa or rna-ba : 
rna blags-pa = Skt. avahitasrotah (Mahavyutpatts, no. 2428); rna-ba blag-pa 
= rna-ba gtad-pa ‘ to incline one's ears to, to listen to ' (Lex. quoted by Jüschke 
and Das); Chos-grags, 4792, rna-ba gtod = rna-ba blogs; 586a, blogs—rna-ba 
fion nam rna-ba blogs-sg ; des... rna-ba blags-te . . . mitan-par bya’o (Suvarna- 
prabhasa Tib., ed. J. Nobel, Leiden, 1944, p. 120, Il. 10-11) = tena . . . avahita- 
érotrena . . . $rotavyah (Suvarnabhasa, ed. J. Nobel, Leipzig, 1937, p. 155, ll. 1-2). 

blags. Variants: plags, phlags, and plhags (*). Only found in Tun-huang 
documents as variant of bklags, pf. of klog-pa ‘ to read ’, cf. Lalou, Inventaire, t, 
Nos. 126, 177, 748, 749; LVP, Catalogue, Nos. 465 and 566; Bischoff, Mahabala, 
p. 31, Il. 9-10 (= fonds Pelliot tib., No. 441); Balbir, Rama, p. 47, 1. 211 and 
1. 219 (= fonds Pelliot tib., No. 981), changed to bklags by the editors of the 
Kanjur, cf. Bischoff, Mahäbala, p. 45, n. 403. 

The present note is nct meant as an exhaustive study of blag-pa and 
blags-pa. For this it would be necessary to examine a wide range of Tun-huang 
and classical Tibetan texts. This preliminary investigation of these two words 
has convinced me once more of the excellenca of Jüschke's dictionary and of 
the necessity to consult Das with circumspection. The future progress of 
Tibetan lexicography requires not only the careful study of texts but also the 
critical examination of the souroes used by the existing dictionaries. Only very 
few of the lexicons used by Das and others have been published. Of very great 
use would be, for example, an edition together with indexes of the works, 
mentioned by Tshe-rin dban-rgyal, as well as of other Sanskrit- Tibetan, 
Tibetan—Tibetan, and Tibetan-Mongolian lexicons. Too many entries m the 
existing dictionaries are based only on previous dictionaries or on lexicons 
which cannot be identified. It is to be hoped that future lexicographical 
research will pay due attention to the work performed in the past by Tibetan 
and Mongolian scholars. 


TROIS SUTRA DU SAMYUKTA SUR LA VACUITE 
Par É. LAMOTTE 


Trois Sūtra du Samyuktagama (Tatshd Issaikyo (T), 99) traitant à des 
titres divers de la vacuité ont spécialement retenu l'attention de l'auteur du 
Mahäprajñäpäramatopadesa (en abrégé Upadesa, T, 1509), interprète autorisé 
du Madhyamaka ou de la Philosophie du Milieu. Il s’agit du Paramärtha- 
Sunyatastitra ‘ Sütra de la vacuité au sens vrai du mot’, du Mahäfünyatäsütra 
‘ Sütra de la grande vacuité’ et du Samrddhisütra ‘ Sūtra de Samrddhi ' ainsi 
appelé du nom d'un disciple du Buddha. En voici des citations, accompagnées 
des explications que l’Upadeéa leur a consacrées. 


I 
Paramarthastinyatastitra 
(T, 99, ch. 18, p. 92 c 12-26) 

Dans la traduction chinoise du Samyuktagama exécutée entre 436 et 443 
par Gunabhadra, oe Bütra est intitulé T$ yt yi k'ung ching 5X — $ zx $m 
ce qui suppose en sanskrit Paramarthaéünyatüsutra. Les auteurs anciens s'y 
réfèrent fréquemment en laissant de côté le membre final du composé.! 

Pour autant que je sache, ce Sütra n’a pas de correspondant dans le 
Samyutiantkaya pāli; en revanche il est reproduit, non sans quelques variantes, 
au début d'un Sūtra figurant dans la version chinoise de l’Ekottaragama 
(T, 125, ch. 30, p. 713 c 12-714 a 3), et les maîtres d'Abhidharma en ont cité 
plusieurs extraits dans leur texte indien original? Le reste du Sütra étant 
formé de clichés soripturaires bien connus, il est aisé de reconstituer ce 
Paramarthasünyatasütra dans son original sanskrit. 


l. evam mayd érutam | ekasmin samaye 


1. Voici ce que j’ai entendu. Une fois le 
bhagavan kuruşu viharats kalmäasadamye 


Bienheureux séjournait chez les Kuru, 


nigame 3 | au village de Kalmäsadamya. 
2. tatra bhagavan bhikgün ämantrayati | 2. Alors le Bienheureux s’adressa aux 
moines. 


3. dharmam vo desayisye ädau kalyanam 
madhye kalyanam paryavasäne kalyGnam 
svartham suvyafyanam kevalam pari- 
pürnam parsuddham paryavadatam 
brahmacaryam prakasayieye * | yad uta 


3. Je vous enseignerai la loi bonne au 
commencement, bonne au milieu, bonne 
& la fin, dont le sens est bon, dont la 
lettre est bonne, unique en son genre, 
toute pleine ; je vous expliquerai la trés 


* Leurs citations sont introduites par la formule: Paramdrthasinyatayam uktam bhagavata, 


ou tout simplement Paramárthaóünyatayam. 


* Plusieurs d’entre eux ont déjà été relovés par L. de La Vallée Poussin dans sa traduction du 


Koda, x1, p. 57; v, p. 50; 1x, p. 260. 


? Même nidäna dans Divya, p.516; D, u, pp. 55, 290; M, 1, p.55; S, 11, pp. 82, 107 
(of. Ch. Trip&thi, Nidänasamyukta, p. 162, n. 7). En revanche l'Ekoitara (T, 195, p. 713 c 12) 
localise le Sūtra à Sr&vasti, dans le jardin d'Anathapindada. 

* Formule scripturaire. Pour le libellé sanskrit, cf. Mahdparinirvana, éd. E. Waldschmidt, 
p.296; Nidänasamyukia, p.163; Mahāvyut., nos. 1280-9. Le libellé pāli est plus simple: 
So dhammam deseti üdikalyánam majjhe kalyänam pariyosänakalyanam sátiham satyañjanam 
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paramürthaétünyatasutram | tac chrputa 
sadhu ca susthu ca manastkuruta 


bhasisye 5 | 


4. paramārthaśūnyatāsūiram katamam | 
cakgur bhiksava utpadyamanam na kutas 
oid ägacchats | nirudhyamänam ca na kva 
cu sammicayain gacchats ? | 

5. ds hi caksur abhütva bhavats bhiiva 
ca pratigacchats " | 

6. astt karmasti wipakah kārakas tu 
nopalabhyate ya imams ca skandhan 
era anyäms ca skandhan prati- 
sar ity anyatra dharmasamketät ? | 
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pure et trés propre conduite brahmique, 
à savoir le Sütra de la vacuité au sens 
vrai du mot. Écoutez donc; réfléchissez 
bien et convenablement. Je vais parler. 
4. Qu'est-ce que le Sütra de la vacuité 
au gens vrai de mot? L’œil, ô moines, 
quand. il nait ne vient de nulle part, et 
quanc il périt ne va nulle part. 
D. Ainsi donc l'oil n'est pas réel et 
cependant naît; étant né, il périt. 
6. I1 y a acte, il y a rétribution, mais il 
n'existe pas d'agent qui rejette ces 
égats-ci et assume d'autres agrégats, 
sauf gil s'agit là d'une métaphore sur la 


Loi. 


kevalaparipunnam parisuddham traimacariyam pakäse (of. Vin., 1, p. 31; D, 1, p. 62; M, 1, 
p. 178; S, v, p. 352; A, r, p. 180). 

5 cf. Mahāparinirvāna, pp. 120, 122, 126,170; Nidanasamyukta, pp. 147, 153, 157. On a en 
pili: tam sunätha südhukam manasikarotha bhüsissäms ‘of. D, 1r, p. 77). 

* Lecture attestée dans le Kcéabhäsya, éd. P. Pradhan, p. 299, 11. 12-13, et la Bodhicaryd- 
valdrapanjika, éd. L. de La Vallée Poussin, p. 582, H. 1-2. 

? Lecture attestée dans Koéabadsya, p. 299, 11. 13-14, et, avec la variante prativigacchats, dans 
Pafijika, p. 582, ll. 2-3. Ma traduction s'inspire de celle de Gupabhadra dans sa version chinoise 
(T, 99, p. 92 c 17-18): An Rb HR Æ b m 4b. 4 EL Hb We mais on peut comprendre : 
* Ainsi dono l’œi1l existe après avoir été inexistant et, après avoir existé, il disparaît ', et se servir 
de cette interprétation pour affirmer l'existence du passé (of. Koga, v, p. 59). 

* Lecture attestée dans Koéabhasya, p. 129, ll. 9-11; p. 468, Il. 20-2, et Mahäyänasüträlam- 
kara, 6d. 8. Lévi, p. 158, 11. 921-2. La Pañjikā, p. 474, ll. 15-17, présente des variantes: ifi hi 
bhiksavo 'sli karma | asti phalam | kärakas tu nopalabhyate ya imän skandhdn vijahati | anyäm4 ca 
skandhän wpädatte | anyatra dharmasamketät |. 

Il faut rapprocher ce texte d'un autre passage oananique figurant dans plusieurs sources. 

Bimbasürasüira, dans E. Waldsohmidt, Bruchetuck: buddh. Sütras, p. 131, et Catugparisat, 
éd. E. Waldschmidt, p. 358: ayam sa ätmä vd satvo (vä) pürvavad yävat pratisamvedako . .. na 
bhavigyati | yas taira tatra krtäkrtäräm kalyänapäpakänär: karmandm vipäkam pratisamvedayigyati | 
ii ya imamé ca skandhäm niksipaiy anyämé ca skandhäm pratisamdadhäiy anyatra dharma- 
samket dt |. 

Mahüvasiu, éd. E. Senart, nr, p. 448, ll. 4-8: aham so aira kärako và kardpako và ulthdpako 
va samutthipako vi ddiyako vå niksepako và yo imam ca samskärä nikpipati anydm ca wpüdiyati 
anyatra. 

Tous oes textes nient l'existenoe de l’Atman et de ses synonymes jiva, jantu, posa, pudgala, 
manuja, mänava, kartā, küraka, janaka, samjanaka, uithäpaka, samutthapaka, vadaka, vedaka, 
prahsamvedaka. L’ tre (sativa) n’a pas d’existence substantielle; ce n’est qu'un nom, une 
métaphore (samketa), pour désigner les dharma issus des causes et conditions (pratityasamupanna, 
samskrta). La paramärthaéänyati dont le Sütra parle ici n’est autre que la satvasiinyald. 

La Koéavyákhya, éd. U. Wogihara, p. 707, Il. 18-16, commente très bien le présent passage : 
kärakas tu nopalabhyata iti vista-ah | karmanah kärakc nopalabhyate | kidréo 'sáv iti | aha | ya 
imämé c! athikin skandhän niksipatt tyajaty anyamó sa páratrik&n skandhän pratisamdadhäty 
upasamgrhnati dravyasann avasthita iti | anyatra dharmasamketdd iti pratityasamutpädalaksa- 
nänt{ar)ena | ' I] n'existe pas d'agent: il n'y a pas d'auteur d’acte. De quel genre serait-il ? 
Réponse: un agent gus rejette, qui abandonne, ces agréguts-ci, les agrégats do l'existence présente, 
et assume, prenne, d’autres agrégats, les agrégate de l'existence future: un agent qui se présenterait 
comme existant substantiellement. Sauf ail s’agit la d'une métaphore: sauf comme une (simple) 
désignation de la production en dépendance”. 

Dans le présent passage sa:nketa signifie métaphore, désignation métaphorique, symbole. 
Les anciens traducteurs ne 8'y gant pas trompés et rendant tous de façon équivalente l'expression 
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T. evam érotram ghranam jihvāī kayo 
mano vacyam ? | 


8. anyatra dharmasamketad iti | atrayam 
dharmasamkelo yad  utàsmin satidam 
bhavats | asyotpadad idam utpadyate | yad 


tdam avidyapratyayah samskarah | sam- 
skarapratyayam vijfiänam | yavad evam 
asya a mahato dul kandha- 
syotpado bhavats 1° | 


9. tatrdsminn asatidam na bhavats | asya 
nirodhad idam mrudhyate | yad utavidyd- 
nirodhat samskäranirodhah | samskara- 
nirodhad vijflananirodhah | yävad evam 
asya kevalasya mahato dul kandhasya 
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T. Concernant l'oreille, le nez, la langue, 
le corps et l'esprit, il faut en dire de 
méme. 

8. Je disais: ' Sauf s'il s’agit là d'une 
métaphore sur la Loi’. Ia, la méta- 
phore sur la Loi signifie (seulement) 
ceci: Ceci étant, cela est; de la pro- 
duction de ceci, cela est produit, c’est-à- 
dire que les formations ont pour con- 
dition l'ignorance, la connaissance a 
pour condition les formations’, ete., 
jusque: ‘Telle est l'origine de toute 
cette grande masse de douleur ’. 

9. En outre, ‘Ceci n’étant pas, cela 
n'est pas; par la destruction de ceci, 
cela est détruit, c'est-à-dire que de la 
destruction de l'ignorance résulte la 
destruction des formations; de la de- 


struction des formations résulte la 
destruction de la connaissance’, etc., 


nirodho bhavat 11 | 


anyatra dharmasamkedt ‘ sauf en cas de métaphore sur la Loi (en l'occurrence le Pratitya- 
asamulpada) ’. 
Version tibétaine dans Catusparisat, p. 359: chos su (ou chos kyi) brdar btags pa ma gtogs pa. 
Gunabhadra (T, 99, p. 92 c 19): ch'u su shu fa RE HR BE HE 
Samghadeva (T, 125, p. 713 o 17-18): ch'u chia hao fa R& IB BE H 
Hsuan-chuang (7, 1558, p. 155 b 27): wei ch'u fa chia WE E$: H: fl 


Paramärtha (T, 1559, p. 306 c 28-29): HE Ke FA H th Ng d FE Bp 3p A 
* excepté quand, selon l'usage mondain pour désigner les dharma, on dit qu'ils sont une personne 
(pudgala) ’. 

* Evam . . . väcyam est un procédé d'abréviation fréquemment utilisé en sanskrit bouddhiquo : 
of. Nidánasamyukta, pp. 108, 171, 187. 

19 La formule non abrégée du Pratityasamutpada en terme de ‘ produotion ’ (samudaya) est 
bien connue. 

On trouvera le libellé sanskrit dans Catupparisat, pp. 102, 358-60; Sdlistamba, éd. N. A. 
Sastri, p. 2; Avadanasataka, éd. J. S. Speyer, rt, pp. 105-6; Arihaviniscaya, éd. N. H. Samtani, 
p.50; Mahdvastu, rr, p. 285, et rrt, p. 448: asmin satidam bhavaty asyoipädäd idam utpadyate | 
yad wduidydpratyayth samskarah | samskärapratyayam viydnam | vijianapratyayam nàmarüpam | 
namaripapratyayam sadayatanam | saddyatanapratyayah sparéah | sparéapratyaya vedand | 
vedandpratyaya trsna | trgnápratyayam upädänam | upaddnapratyayo bhavah | bhavapratyaya 
jah | játipratyayam jardmaranam £okaparidevaduhkhadaurmanasyopäyäsä sambhavanti | evam 
asya kevalasya mahato duhkhaskandhasya samudayo bhavati |. 

Pour le libellé p&li voir, entre autres sources, Vin., 1, p. 1; MM, m, p. 63; 8, m, pp. 1, 25, etc. 

11 La formule non abrégée du Pratityasamuitpáda en termes do ‘ destruction ’ (nirodha) fait 
généralement suite à la précédente (voir les références ci-dessus): asminn asatidam na bhavaty 
asya nirodhàd idam nirudhyate | yad utavidyinirodhat samsküranirodhah | samskäranirodhäd 
vijfiánanirodhah | viyiananirodhan nümarüpanirodhah | namarüpanirodhát sadáyatananirodhah | 
sadäyatananirodhät sparéanirodhah | sparéáanirodhad vedanänirodhah | vedanänirodhat tr sndns- 
rodhah | trsnänirodhäd upädänanirodhah | upädänanirodhäd bhavanirodhah | bhavanirodhà; 
Jätinirodhah | jatinirodhaj jarämarananirodhah &okaparidevaduhkhadaurmanasyopágüsa nirudh- 
yante | evam asya kevalasya mahato duhkhaskandhasya nirodho bhavati|. 

Il faut noter que, dans le phrase evam asya kevalasya mahato duhkhaskandhasya samudayo ... 
^irodho bhavait, le Koéabhdsya, p. 140, ll. 21-2, glose kevala ‘ seul, complet’ par dtmiya ahita 
‘ privé de mien ’, et makat ‘ grand’ par anddyanta ‘ sans début ni fin’. La doctrine sous-jacente 
au Pratityasamutpdda est essentiellement une doctrine du Non-moi. 
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jusque: ' Telle est la destruction de 
toute cette grande masse de douleur '. 
10. ayam bhiksava ucyate paramärtha- 10. Tel est, 6 moines, le discours 
éünyatà nama dharmaparydyah | payee appelé ‘ Vacuité au sens vrai 
u mot’. 
11. idam avocad bhagavän ütiamanasas te 11. Ainsi parla le Bienheureux; les 
bhiksavo bhagavato bhägtam abhyanan- moines, l'esprit ravi, se réjouirent haute- 
dan 1 | ment du discours du Bienheureux. 

Dans ce Sūtra, la paramarthasinyata n'est autre chose que la vacuité des 
êtres (sattvastinyata), doctrine fondamentale du bouddhisme des Srävaka. En se 
basant sur ce texte, on pourrait se demander si, dans le Tripifaka, le Buddha 
a jamais enseigné autre chose que la vaouitó des êtres ou, s'il a parlé de la 
vacuité des choses (dharmasünyatä), pourquoi il en a si peu parlé. C'est à cette 
question que l’Upadeéa va tenter de répondre. 

Commentaire de l’Upadesa 
(T, 1509, ch. 31, p. 294 c 29-295 a 17) 

Question: Sila vacuité de tous les dharma (sarvadharmasünyatà) est vraiment 
vraie, pourquoi, dans le Tripijaka, le Buddha a-t-il surtout parlé de dharma 
impermanents (anttya), douloureux (duhkha), vides (éänya) et impersonnels 
(anätman) ? Voyez le [Paramärthasünyatä]|sätra où le Buddha dit aux bhsksu : 
‘Je vous exposerai le discours religieux (dharmaparyäya) intitulé Paramartha- 
fünyatà. Qu'est-ce que catte paramarthasinyatd ? L'œil (caksus) quand il 
naît ne vient de nulle part, et quand il périt ne va nulle part. Il y a seulement 
acte (karman) et rétribution de l'acte (karmawipäka) ; l'agent (karaka) n'existe 
pas. Pour l'oreille, le nez, la langue, le corps, et l'esprit, il en va aussi de méme ’. 
Ici, affirmer qu'en naissart (les dharma) ne viennent de nulle part et qu'en 
périssant ils ne vont nulle part, c’est dire qu'il n’y a pas de dharma éternels 
(nitya) et qu'ils sont tous impermanents (amiga); il y a seulement acte et 
rétribution de l'acte, mais l'agent n'existe pas. Tel est dans le systéme des 
Srävaka la paramdarthasinyata. Pourquoi parler encore d'une sarvadharma- 
$ünyatà ‘ vacuité de tous les dharma ' ? 

Réponse: Le moi (aman) est la racine de toutes les passions (klesa). 
D'abord on s'attache aux cinq agrégats (skandha) comme s'ils étaient le moi 
(Gtman) ; ensuite on s’attache aux choses extérieures (bahyavastu) comme si 
elles étaient le mien (dmiya). Lié par le moi, on produit amour (raga) et haine 
(dvesa), et à cause de cet amour et de cette haine, on accomplit des actes 
(karman). Quand le Buddha dit (dans le Paramarthasünyatasütra) que * l'agent 
n'existe pas’, il détruit ’Atman en tout dharma. Quand il dit: ‘Lol, 
quand il nait, ne vient de nulle part, et quand il périt ne va nulle part’, il 
affirme l’impermanence (antiyatä) de l'oeil, etc. Or “Ce qui est impermanent 
est douloureux, et ce qui est douloureux est privé de moi et de mien ’.1* Le moi 
et le mien n'existant pas, la pensée ne s'attache plus à aucun dharma, et la 

12 Conclusion de règle à la fin des Sūtra sanskrits. 


13 of. S, ox, pp. 22, 82, 84; 1v, p. 1: yad antccam tam dukkham, yam dukkham tad anatid, yad 
anatta tam nelam mama neso ham asmi na meso aiiá it. 
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pensée n'ayant plus d'attaohe (abhinivesa) 4 ne suscite plus d'entraves 
(samyojana). Puisqu'elle ne suscite plus d'entraves, à quoi servirait de précher 
la vacuité? C’est pourquoi, dans le Tripitaka, le Buddha parle surtout 
d'impermanence (anttya), de douleur (duhkha), de vide (éünya), et de non-moi 
(anatman), mais parle beaucoup moins de la vacuité de tous les dharma. 


II 
Mahasinyaté nama dharmaparyäya 
(T, 99, ch. 12, p. 84 c 11-85 a 10) 

Le professeur E. Waldschmidt, qui a rendu eux études bouddhiques tant 
d'éminents services, a identifié, dans un manuscrit de Turfan, le texte original 
de ce Sütra. Il éorit: 

" Bütra 15 (Tsa-a-han-ching 297). Schauplatz: Dorf im Lande der Kurus. 
Das Stichwort Stinyata kommt zu Eingang vor, wo der Buddha erklärt, er wolle 
eine Lehrverkündigung (dharmaparyäya) namens Mahäéünyatä zu Gehör 
bringen. Páli-Entsprechung zu einzelnen Teilen: Nidanasamyutta, Sutta 35 
(avtjjapaccaya, Geiger: “Aus dem Nichtwissen als Ursache entstanden "); 
Schauplatz: Savatthi ’.1 

Dans la suite, ce Sūtra a été publié, traduit, et abondamment annoté par 
Chandrabhal Tripathi, Fiinfundzwanzig Süiras des Nidänasamyukia, Berlin, 
1962, pp.152-7. Je me permets de renvoyer le lecteur à cette excellente 
édition, et je me bornerai à citer et à traduire en français quelques extraits 
de ce Niddnasamyukta (loc. cit.) et de l'Aviápaccagà (S, 11, pp. 60-3). 


Nidanasamyukta 


4. mahasinyatadharmaparyayah kata- 
mah | yad utasmin satidam bhavaty 
asyotpadad idam utpadyate | yad uta- 
vidyapratyayah samskara yavat samudayo 
bhavats | 


5. Jatspratyatjam jarämaranam ii | tatra 
ko jarämaranam kasya vä jarämaranam 
ws hs syuh prastära iti ya evam vaded 
ayam jarámaranam asya va jaramara- 
nam | yas cawam vadet taj jivam tac 
chariram anyaj jivam anyac chartram | 
ubhayam etad ekam | vyafijanam atra 
nana | 


4. Quels sont ces discours religieux 
appelés Grande vacuité? Ils s'expriment 
ainsi: ‘Ceci étant, cela est; de la 
production de ceci, cela est produit, 
c’est-à-dire que les formations ont pour 
condition lignorance' jusque: ‘Telle 


2 


est l’origine...’. 
D. Il est dit que la vieillesse-mort a 


pour condition la naissance, et à ce 
propos certains pourraient demander ce 
qu’est la vieillesse-mort ou à qui 
appartient la vieillesse-mort. Quelqu’un 
pourrait répondre : ‘ Ceci est la vieillesse- 
mort ', ou ‘ C’est à celui-ci qu'appartient 
la vieilesse-mort'. Un autre pourrait 
répondre: ‘Le principe vitallé est 


14 L'abhiniveóa, mhon par ten pa, chu 2, ou chih chu XA JE est une adhésion de l'esprit 


à des choses inexistantes. 


! E. Waldschmidt, ‘ Identifizierung einer Handschrift des Nidänasamyukta ”, ZDMG, 


ovii, 2, 1957, 379. 


16 jiva ne doit pas être rendu par ‘ Leben ', mais par ‘ principe vital’ ou ‘être vivant’. Gtman, 


sativa, jiva, posa, purusa, pudgala, manuja, mánava, küraka, vedaka, janaka, paéyaka, eto., sont 
autant de synonymes désignant le moi. Cf. Pañcariméalisähasrikä, éd. N. Dutt, p. 39, Il. 3-4; 
p. 99, 1. 17; p. 115, 1. 18, eto. 
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(aj jevam tac chariram sts drgtau satyam 
brahmacaryavaso na bhavats | 


anya) jivam anyac chariram is bhikgavo 
drsjau satyam brahmacaryavaso na 
bhavats | 


ul etav ubhäv aniav anupagamyasti 
yama pratipad arya lokoitarà yatha- 
bhūtā aviparità samyagdrstih | yad uta 
jatipraiyayam jaramaranam | 
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identique au corps’, ou ‘ Le principe 
vital est différent du corps’. deux 
réponses seraient identiques (en erreur) 
et différentes (geulement) dans la lettre. 

Tant que persiste la vue fausse con- 
sistant à dire que le principe vital est 
identique au corps, la vie religieuse est 
impossible. 

ô moines, tant que persiste la vue 
fausse consistant à dire que le principe 
vitel est différent du corps, la vie 
religieuse est impossible. 

Il y a un chemin du milieu qui évite 
ces deux extrémes : c'est la vue correcte, 
noble, supramondaine, exacte et exempte 
de méprise, affixmant (simplement) que 
la vieillesse-mort a pour condition la 
naissance. 


Ampyapaccaya 


2. aviyyjapaccaya bhikkhave sankhara | 


sankharapaccaya vififiänam | pe | evam 
elassa — kevalassa d ndhassa 
samudayo hots ti | 


3. katamam nu kho bhante jaramaranam | 
kassa ca panidam jarämaranan ty | no 


kallo pañhots bhagavä avoca | 


katamam jarämaranam kassa ca pant- 
dam jarämaranan ti iti va bhikkhu yo 
vadeyya | afifiam jarämaranam afifiassa 
ca panidam jarämaranan ti st» và bhskkhu 
yo vadeyya | ubhayam etam ekattham 


vyafijanam eva nànam | 


tam jivam tam sariran ts vā bhikkhu 
ditthiya sati brahmacariyavaso na hots | 
afifiam jivam afifiam sartran ti và bhikkhu 
ditihig sats brahmacariyavaso na hots | 


ete te bhikkhu ubho ante anupagamma 
majjhena tathägato dhammam desets | 
jatvpaccaya jaramaranan ti | 


9. Ô moines, les formations ont pour 
condizon l'ignorance, la connaissance a 
pour condition les formations, eto., 
jusque: ‘Telle est l’origine de toute 
cette masse de douleur ’. 

3. Ó Bienheureux, qu'est-ce donc que 
la visillesse-mort et, en outre, à qui 
appartient cette vieillesse-mort ? Cette 
question n'est pas exacte, répondit le 
Bienheureux. 

Ó moine, si on demandait: ‘ Qu'est-ce 
que la vieillesse-mort et, en outre, à qui 
appartient la vieilesse-mort' ?, ou si 
l'on disait: ‘ Autre chose est la vieillesse- 
mort, et autre chose celui à qui appar- 
tient la vieillesse-mort ', les deux pro- 
positions seraient de sens identique (dans 
l'erreur) et différentes seulement dans la 
lettre. 

moine, tant que persiste la vue 
fausse consistant à dire que le principe 
vital est identique au corps, la vie 
religieuse est impossible. O moine, tant 
que persiste la vue fausse consistant à 
dire que le principe vital est différent 
du corps, la vie religieuse est impossible. 

moine, le Tathägata ayant évité 
ces deux extrêmes enseigne la Loi par le 
milieu en disant que la vieillesse-mort 
a pour condition la naissance. 


En résumé prétendre que la vieillesse-mort appartient à quelqu'un est vue 
fausse parce qu'il y a vacuité des êtres (sativasiinyaia) en ce sens que toutes 
les formations sont privées de moi (tman) et de mien (atmsya). Prétendre que 
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la vieillesse-mort soit quelque chose est vue fausse parce qu'il y a vacuité des 
choses (dharmastinyata) en ce sens que tous les dharma sont privés de nature 
propre (svabhava) et de caractères (laksana), tant communs (sämanyalaksana) 
que spécifiques (svalaksana). L’Upadega est formel à cet égard. 


Commentaire de l’Upadesa 1? 
(T, 1509, ch. 18, p. 192 o 26-193 a 6) 


Le Buddha dit dans le Ta ch‘ung ching (MahaSinyatasitra): ‘Les douze 
causes (dvadasanidana) vont de lignoranee (avidya) à la vieillesse-mort 
(jarämarana). Dire: “Ceci est la vieillesse-mort " (ayam jarámaranam), 
demander “A qui appartient la vieillesse-mort?” (kasya jarämaranam) : tout 
cela est vue fausse (drsh). Concernant la naissance (jai), l'acte d'existence 
(bhava), l'attachement (upadana), la soif (trsna), la sensation (vedana), le contact 
(sparéa), les six bases de la connaissance (sadäyatana), les nom-et-forme 
(nämarüpa), la connaissance (vyfidna), les formations (samskara) et l'ignorance 
(audya), il en va de même. Dire que le principe vital est identique au corps 
(taj jtvam tac chariram), dire que le principe vital est différent du corps (anyaj 
j1wam anyac chariram), les deux propositions, quoique différentes (dans la 
lettre) sont vues fausses”. Le Buddha poursuit: ‘ Que le principe vital soit 
identique au corps, c’est là une vue fausse qui n’est pas celle de mes disciples. 
Que le principe vital sort différent du corps, c’est aussi une vue fausse qui 
n’est pas celle de mes disciples’. 

Dans ce Sūtra, le Buddha proclame la vacuité des choses (dharinaéünyatü). 
Si on demande à qui appartient la vieillesse-mort, il faut savoir que cette 
question est fautive (mw#hya) et qu'il y a vacuité des êtres (sattvastinyata). Si on 
demande ce qu'est la vieillesse-mort, il faut savoir que cette question est 
fautive et qu'il y a vacuité des choses (dharmasinyata). Et il en va de même 
pour les autres (membres de la chaîne causale), jusques et y compris l'ignorance 
(avtdya). 

En un autre endroit, l'Upadeóa (ch. 31, p. 295 b 27-8) range le Maha- 
Sinyatasiira du Samyuktagama parmi les quelques Sūtra du Tripttaka 
enseignant formellement la dharmastinyata. 


II 
Sufiftasutta et Samrddhtsitra 
(S, 1v, p. 54; T, 99, p. 56 b 21—c 1) 
Tel n’est pas le fait du Sufifiasutta du Samyuttanikäya (Iv, p. 54) qui, en 
affirmant que le monde des étres (loka)!9 est vide, entend simplement dire 
qu'il est vide de moi (Gtman) et de mien (atmiya). Ce texte rapporte un court 


17 Passage traduit dans le Traité de la grande vertu de sagesse, 11, Louvam, 1949, pp. 1079-81, 
où est déja signalée l'étroite parenté entre le Mahasinyatastiva et l'Avizjapaccayüsutia. 
18 loka, dans l'acception de sattaloka ‘ monde des êtres ’. 
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dialogue entre le Buddha et Ananda, dialogue qui eut pour théàtre Savatthi. 
Il est souvent évoqué comme preuve de la non-existence de l'Àtman.!* 


1. saeatths nidänam | 

2-3. atha kho ayasma Anando | la | 
bhagavaniam etad avoca | sufifio loko 
sufifio loko t$ bhante vuccats | kittavata nu 
kho bhante sufifto loko t$ euccata | 


4. yasma ca kho Ananda sufifiam attena 
vā atlaniyena va * | tasma sufifio loko ts 
vuccati | kifica Ananda sufifiam attena va 
attaniyena và | 

5-10. cakkhum kho Ananda sufifiam 
attena va aliamwena và | cupa suñña 
attena và attaniyena và | cakkauvififianam 
sufifiam attena va attamyena và | cakkhu- 
samphasso sufifio aitena va attamyena 
và | pe | yampidam manosamphassapac- 
caya uppayjats vedayiam sukham vă 
dukkham va adukkham asukkam và | tam 
pr sufifíam attena vā attaniyena và | 


ll. yasma ca kho Ananda suñfiam attena 
va attantyena va | tasma sufiño loko tt 
vuccatt | 


1. L'événement eut lieu à Savatthi. 
2-3. Alors le vénérable Ananda dit ceci 
au Bienheureux: ‘ Vide est le monde, 
vide est le monde’, dit-on, 6 Seigneur. 
De quelle portée, 6 Seigneur, est donc 
l'affirmation que vide est le monde 1 
4, Ô Ananda, parce qu’il y a vide de 
moi ou de mien, il est dit que vide est 
le monde. Qu’est-ce qui est, da, 
vide de moi ou de mien ? 

5-10. L'œil, 6 Ananda, est vide de moi 
ou de mien, les visibles sont vides de 
moi ou de mien, la connaissance de 
lou est vide de moi ou de mien, le 
contect de l’œil est vide de moi ou de 
mien, et ainsi de suite. Et pour finir la 
sensation agréable, désagréable ou ni 
désagréable ni agréable qui nait du 
contact de l'esprit, cette sensation, elle 
aussi, est vide de moi ou de mien. 

11. Puisque donc, Ananda, il y a vide 
de moi ou de mien, il est dit que vide est 
le monde. 


Dans son Comparative catalogue of Chinese Agamas and Pali Nikäyas, p. 223, 


le professeur Ch. Akanums a rapproché le Sufifiasutta du Samyuttanskaya avec 
le Samrddhisütra du Samyuktagama chinois (T, 99, no. 232, ch. 9, p. 56 b 21—c 1). 
Pourtant et malgré une évidente parenté le Samrddhisütra diffère notablement 
du précédent. I fait de Samrddhi (le Samiddhi des sources pāli) interlocuteur 
du Buddha; il multiplie les aspects (Gkara) de la vacuité; enfin et surtout il 
introduit un cliché sur l'essence (prakrti) des choses qui ne figure jamais dans 
les Nikäya, mais qui est courant dans les textes de la Prajfiaparamsta. loi 
encore on peut tenter une reconstruction du texte indien original. 


l. evam maya érutam | ekasmin samaye 1. Voici ce que j'ai entendu. Une fois le 


bhagaea chravastyam wiharati sma jeta- 
vane ’nathapindadasydrame | 


2. atha samrddhir nama bħhikgur yena 
bhagavams tenopajagama | upetya bhaga- 
vatpadau Mrasa vanditvatkante nyagidat | 
ekantaniganno bhagavantam idam avocat | 


Bienheureux sejournait à Sravasti, au 
bois de Jeta, dans le jardin d’Anatha- 
pindada. 

2. Alors un moine nommé Samrddhi se 
rendit là oà se trouvait le Bienheureux 
et arrivé auprés de lui, il salua de la 
téte les pieds du Bienheureux puis s’assit 
de côté. Assis de côté, il dit ceci au 
Bienheureux. 


19 of. Mahaniddesa, u, p.430; Cullaniddesa, p.279; Kathdvatthu, p.67; Visuddhimagga, 


éd. H. C. Warren, p. 661. 


20 Comparer la formule suñriam idam atena va attaniyena và: of. M, 1, p.297; m, p.263; 
S, 1v, p. 296; Patseambhida, n, p.36; Kathävatthu, p. 579. Dans ce dernier passage: sufüüam 


idam samkhara attena va attantyena vd. 
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3. #ünyo loka iti bhadanta ucyate | 
ksyata *! Sinyo loka iti bhadanta ucyate | 


4, evam ukio b samrddhim 
bhaksum idam avocat 

5. cakguh sinyam | éasvatenaviparinama- 
dharmena sinyam | atmiyena éänyam * | 


6. tat kasya hetoh | prakrtir asyatga * | 


T. rüpam cakgurvijfianam yad apidam 
caksuhsamsparéapratyayam  udpadyate 
vedayttam duhkham va sukham vaduh- 
khasukham và | tad api Sinyam | sasvate- 
nanparind rmena $ünyam | dimi- 
yena Sinyam | 


8. tat kasya hetoh | prakrtir asyasga | 
9. evam eva érotram ghranam jihvā kayo 


10. tasmat sunyo loka tty ucyate | 


avan 
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3. Il est dit, 6 Seigneur: ‘ Vide est le 
monde’. En quelle mesure dit-on, 6 
Seigneur, que le monde est vide ? 

4. Ainsi interpellé, le Bienheureux dit 
ceci au moine Samrddhi : 

9. L'œil est vide; il est vide de 
perpétuité et d’inaltérabilité ; il est vide 
de mien. 

6. Pourquoi? Parce que telle est son 
essence. 

T. Le visible, la connaissance de l'oeil 
et aussi cette sensation désagréable, 
agréable, ou ni désagréable ni agréable 
qui naît avec le contact de l'osl pour 
condition, cela aussi est vide, est vide 
de perpétuité et d'inaltérabilité, est vide 
de mien. 

8. Pourquoi? Parce que telle est son 
essence. 

9. Il en est de méme pour l'oreille, le 
nez, la langue, le corps et l'esprit. 

10. C'est pourquoi il est dit que vide est 


le monde. 


u kiyaia, correspondant au p&li kittávatd, se rencontre dans le Niddnasamyukta, pp. 127, 168, 
188. 

P Le Suññasutta päli, reproduit plus haut, disait simplement: cakkhum suññam attena va 
atansyena vd. Ici, la formule est plus développée, et la version chinoise (T, 99, p. 56 b 24-5) 


la rend per FR Z Hy [H ZR EK EX te A. Bp À, représentant en sanskrit caksuh 
óunyam, sdsvatendviparindmadharmena éünyam, dimiyena Stinyam. Il s’agit d'une formule 
écourtée dont les sources pāli (Pafisambhidd, I, p.109; im, p.178; Mahansddesa, 1, p. 222; 
Cullaniddesa, p. 279; Visuddhimagga, éd. C. H. Warren, p. 561) donnent le libellé complet: 
cakkhu suññam attena và attaniyena và niccena và dhuvena và sassatena vd aviparinámadhammena 
và ' L'anl est vide de moi, de mien, d’éternité, de solidité, de perpétuité ou d’inaltérabilité ’. 
Selon le Cullaniddesa, pp. 278-80, et le Visuddhimagga, pp. 561-2, on peut prendre la vacuité 
sous deux, quatre, six, huit, dix, douze, ou quarante-deux aspects. La Patisambhida, 1, p. 178, 
ajoute que le Suññasuññam ‘le vide du vide’ est précisément la vaouité aux six aspects dont ıl 
vient d'être question. Selon le commentaire de la Patisambhidd, IT, p. 632, le vide formé par 
le vide ot qui n’est précisé par aucun autre mot accessoire est Suññasuññam (sufiztasankhatam 
surnam, na arena wpapadena visesitan "ti euam suñram). 

"En chinois hr Li Æ f, JE PE À Hf. Le terme prakrti (on tibétain ran b£in, on 
chinois ksing f4:) qui joue un rôle si important dans les systèmes philosophiques brahmaniques 
et hindous, est, sous la signification d’essence, de nature (ou de matière) originelle, pratiquement 
inconnu des vieilles Éoritures canoniques, mais apparaît fréquemment dans les Af ahügàünasülra, 
et notamment dans la littérature de la Prajiidparamita. 

La phrase iat kasya hetoh, prakrtir asyaisd qui figure ici aux §§ 6 et 8 du 
Samrddhisütra, joue le rôle de refrain dans les définitions des seize, dix-huit, ou vingt dinyata 
proposées par les longs Sūtra de la Prajñaparamitä : cf. Agtádasasahasrika (Tib. Trip., XIX, 
no. 732, p. 260, fol. 136 a 8-187 b b; T, no. 220, ch. 488, p.480 b 6-481 a1); Paficavimáatisá- 
hasrikà, éd. N. Dutt. p. 196,1. 12—p. 197,1. 20; Satasähasrika, éd. P. Ghosa, p. 1407,1. 10— p. 1411, 
I. 14. 

La présence de cette phrase dans le Samrddhisüira du Samyuktdgama et son absence dans le 
Sufifasutia du Samyuttanikáya soulèvent un probléme de critique textuelle, et Je croirais volontiers 
que cette phrase ait été introduite dans le Samrddhisitra par un interpolateur mahäyäniste 
On sait jusqu'à quel pomt |’Kko#ardgama chinois, lui aussi, fut la victime de pareilles 
manipulations. 
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11. idam avocad bhagavän | samrddhir 11. Ainsi parla le Bienheureux; le 

bhikgur bhagavato bhäsitam abhinandya- moine Semrddhi, s'étant félicité et 

numodya prakrantah ? | réjoui du discours du Bienheureux, s'en 
alla. 


Le Suffiasutta pāli et le Samrddhisutra sanskrit ont exactement la méme 
portée. L'un et l'autre enseignent la sattuastinyaia en présentant les six bases 
internes de la connaissance (adhyätmäyatana) comme vides de moi et de mien. 
Le second insiste en outre sur l'impermanence (anityaid) de ces mêmes bases 
en les donnant comme ‘vides de perpétuité et d'inaltérabilité '. Pourtant 
l'auteur de l Upadesa se laissant impressionner par la phrase: tat kasya hetoh, : 
prakytir asyaisä, voit dans le second de ces sütra une affirmation de cette 
vacuité des essences (prakrtisinyata) dont parlent les Stitra de la Prajfia- 
paramua. 


Commentaire de l’ Upadesa 
(T, 1509, ch. 31, p. 292 a 28-b 11) 


Prakrtisünyata * Vacuité des essences’. La Prakrti des dharma est éternelle- 
ment vide, mais & proximité de la série karmique (karmasamtäna), elle semble 
ne pas être vide. Ainsi la Prakrti de l'eau (udaka) est froide ($t£a) par elle- 
même, mais approchée du feu (agni), elle devient chaude (usna), et si l'on 
éteint le feu elle redevient froide. Aveo la Prakrti des dharma, il en va de 
méme: tant que [les conditions] ne sont pas nées, elle est vide ($ünya) et 
inexistante (anupalabdha), pareille à la Prakrti de l'eau, éternellement froide ; 
mais quand les conditions (pratyaya) des dharma sont réunies, ceux-ci existent 
à la manière de l'eau qui, mise sur le feu, devient chaude. 8i les conditions se 
raréfient ou disparaissent il n'y a plus de dharma, comme l'eau bouillante qui 
se refroidit quand le feu est éteint. Voyez ce que dit le Sütra:?5 ‘L’œil 
(caksus) est vide (stinya), privé de moi (Gtman) et de mien (atmiya). Pourquoi f 
Parce que telle est son essence (prakritr asyasga). L'oreille ($rotra), le nez 
(ghrana), la langue (jthvä), le corps (kaya) et l'esprit (manas), la couleur (ripa), 
[le son (sabda), l'odeur igandha), la saveur (rasa), le tangible (sprastavya)] 
et les dharma sont aussi comme cela’. 

Objection: Ce Sütra dit que [les douze ayatana] sont vides de moi et de 
mien (füngüngy dimanà vitmiyena vā), c'est-à-dire qu'il y a vacuité des êtres 
(sattvaéünyatä), mais il ne parle pas de la vacuité des choses (dharmastinyata). 
Comment y voyez-vous une attestation en faveur de la vacuité des essences 
(prakrtisünyaiä) $ 

Réponse: Dans ce Sütra, il est seulement question de la Prakrtiśsūnyatā ; 
il ne parle ni de la vacuité des êtres (sativasungata) ni de la vacuité des choses 
(dharmasiinyaia). 


24 Sur cette finale, comparer Afahdparinirvdna, pp. 118, 152, 186; Nidänasamyukta, pp. 114, 
176, 197. 
25 Lo Samrddhisütra, cité immédiatement ci-dessus. 
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La Prakrtisūnyatā est de deux sortes. 

1. Dans les douze àyatana il n'y a ni moi (atman), ni mien (atmiya), et la 
vacuité propre, caractéristique des douze dyatana, est l'absence de moi et 
l'absence de mien. Voilà ce qui est dit dans les traités des Sravaka. 

2. Quant au système du Mahayana, il dit ceci: Les douze dyatana où 
n'existent ni moi ni mien sont vides, et la Prakrti des douze Gyatana n'existant 
pas est (elle-méme) vide. 


En résumé, de l'avis de ’Upadega, le Paramärthasünyatäsütra enseigne 
seulement la vacuité des êtres; le Mahàéünyatasutra proclame à la fois la 
vacuité des êtres et la vacuité des choses; quant au Samrddhtsütra, il affirme 
la vaouité des essences (prakyts). 

Les glissements de sens subis au cours du temps par le vocabulaire technique 
du bouddhisme n'ont pas échappé à l'auteur de l’Upadega. Dans les Écritures 
canoniques, paramarthasinyaia est la vacuité au sens propre du mot, à savoir 
l'An&tman ou la vacuité des êtres (sattvastinyata) privés de moi et de mien, tandis 
que la mahasünyatà est la grande vacuité concernant aussi bien les choses que 
les êtres. Dans les Prajfiaparamuasiira relevant du Mahayana, la paramartha- 
Sünyata est la vacurté de l’Absolu, c'est-à-dire du Nirvana; la mahasinyata 
est tout simplement la vacuité des régions spaciales. C’est ce qui résulte des 
définitions fournies par la Pañcaviméatisähasnika et la Satasähasrika : 

* Qu'est-ce que Ja vacuité de l’Absolu ? Ici l’Absolu, c’est le Nirvana, et ce 
Nirvana est vide de Nirvana parce qu'il n’est ni éternel ni transitoire. Pourquoi ? 
Parce que telle est son essence. Ceci s'appelle vacuité de l’Absolu .26 

* Qu'est-ce que la grande vacuité ? La région de l'est est vide de région de 
Pest; la région du sud est vide de région du sud... , ete., jusque: les régions 
intermédiaires sont vides de régions intermédiaires, parce qu’elles ne sont ni 
éternelles ni transitoires. Pourquoi? Parce que telle est leur essence. Ceci 
s'appelle Grande vacuité”.77 


1* Texte amendé de la Pañcaviméatisähasrika, p. 196, ll. 9-10, et de la Satasähasrikä, p. 1408, 
I, 20—p. 1409, 1. 21: tatra katamā paramarthahinyata | tatra paramärtha ucyate nirvanam | yac ca 
mirvanam nirvdnena $&nyam akiljasthdvindiitdm upädäya | tat kasya hetoh | prakrtir asyaisá | iyam 
ucyate paramarthasiinyata |. 

17 Texte amendé de la Paricaviméatisahasrika, p. 196, ll. 7-8; Satasdhasrika, p. 1408, ll. 15-20 : 
taira katamá mahdsünyatà | pürva dik pürvayä disd Sanya | daksinà dig dakginaya disa Sanya | 
yüvad vidiso vidigbhih Sanya akütasthävinäétäm updddya | tat kasya hetoh | prakrtir asyaisa | iyam 
ucyate mahdsinyata |. 


ON THE EXPRESSION FU YEN & = 
By D. C. Lav 


I 

The * Analects of Confucius’ 1/13 records a saying of Yu Tzu 4 + which 

begins as follows : 

(1]* fS CR, E T 48 4 (LY, 17b). 

The meaning of yen k'e fu yeh has never, to my knowledge, been satisfactorily 
explained. Any acceptable explanation, it seems to me, must furnish satis- 
factory answers to three questions. (1) What does the word fu mean in this 
context? (2) What is the construction of the sentence ? (3) What is the point 
of the saying ? 

A convenient starting-point for our inquiry 1s the standard commentaries 
to the ‘ Analects’. In the Lun yü chi chteh is this unattributed comment : 

48 3E HH ano 6 LR D fo fs JEGE 4h. LE FN Dx D KA 

at? (LY, 1.7b). 

This comment is almost &s obscure as the original saying, as the word fu 38 
is as ambiguous as the original fu, and it is not at all obvious what meaning 
the commentator intended fu TH to have. Various interpretations have been 
offered by commentators on the Chi chieh commentary, but, 1t seems to me, 
that for any interpretation to be acceptable it must satisfy two conditions. 
(1) The sense in which the Chi chieh commentator is supposed to have taken 
fu 4% must be a sense which is more usual for fu } than for fu 47, otherwise 
there is no point in the gloss. (2) The sense must be one which fu 34 and 
fan fu J& TB. have in common, as both are offered as gloss for fu 48. None of 
the interpretations satisfies these conditions. 

Huang K'an & {fl takes fu {ff as meaning fu yen $$ BR ' to examine, to 
compare’, and seems to take for granted that the Chi chieh gloss of fu TH 
makes no difference, as he simply uses fu yen 1M He instead of fu yen 44 BB 
in his comments on the Chi chieh commentary (LY YS, p. 11). This interpreta- 
tion is unacceptable, because it fails to fulfil either condition. (1) According 
to Huang K‘an ‘to examine, to compare’ is a meaning which fu 44 as much 
as fu 3E can have. (2) This is a meaning which fan fu fx P$ cannot have. 

Hsing Ping Jf, $, on the other hand, takes fu 44 as meaning fan fu fx 1 
‘to repeat over and over again’. It seems that for him it makes no difference 
whether the expression is written fan fu fx TW or fan fu p 14 (LY, 1.88). 
This is equally unacceptable. (1) As there is no difference in meaning between 


fan fu x 44 and fan fu Ix: TK, there is no point in the gloss fu $8 for fu 18. 


1 Arabic numerals in square brackets indicate passages in which some form of the expression 
a yen ooours. For abbreviations, see p. 333. 

3 This comment, in a slightly truncated form, is quoted in the TPY L: ‘4%’, 38 4, 5 FF 
< fg, | fx TH (430.24). Although the comment is unattributed, it is often assumed that 
the author was Cheng Hsuan fif W. See, for instance, LYOY, 1.19b. 
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(2) Fu TR, without the fan Jz, cannot mean ‘ to repeat over and over again '. 
No more can fu 18 have this meaning, by itself, though it can, of course, mean 
‘again ' and so ‘ to repeat’. 

Liu Pao-nan 3 Ji #§ also takes fu 18 as fan fu fx TR , though in the slightly 
different sense of ‘repeatedly’. He says, A #7 B Z, dt fa Wr €, dk A Ix 
JH u < +h ‘It is because in what he says in the first place a man’s Asin is 
close to yt that he can afterwards say it repeatedly ^ (ZYCY, 1.19b). There 
is & point worth noting. He takes the first part of the sentence as stating the 
grounds for the second : it is because a man’s truthfulness is close to yt that 
he is able subsequently to say repeatedly what he has said in the first place. 
In this he is going against the syntax of the sentence. 

Thus none of the meanings proposed by subsequent commentators is 
acceptable. In fact, the only meaning that can satisfy both the conditions 
we laid down is that of ‘ upsetting, overturning’. Taken in this sense, the 
Ch cheh comment can be translated as follows : 

‘“ Fu” is similar in meaning to “fu”. What is ys need not be Asin. Hsin 

is not the same as yt, but it is said to be close to yẹ because [Asin] words 

can be overturned ’. 
Understood in this way, the Chs chteh commentary gives the following answers 
to the three questions we posed. (1) Fu means ‘ to upset, to overturn ’. (2) The 
second part of the sentence states the grounds for the first. It is because Asin 
words can be overturned that Asin is close to yt. (8) The point of the saying 
is that the reason Assn ‘ truthfulness ' is close to yi ‘ what is morally right ' is 
precisely its flexibility : one can go back on one’s word should this be dictated 
by what is right. This interpretation of [1] is certainly surprising, to say the 
least. Little wonder that subsequent commentators found it difficult to accept. 
To be fair, this interpretation is not without foundation. Both Confucius and 
Mencius have sayings to that effect. Confucius says, $ % fH, FT XL, 
RE GE SA. À R À man who insists on being truthful to his word or to see 
his action through to the end is showing the stubbornness of a petty-minded 
man’ (* Analects’, 13/20). Mencius says, X A #, BRS, 45 78 RR, 
JE BE BI XE ‘A great man need not be truthful to his word nor does he 
necessarily see his action through to the end. He aims only at what is right’ 
(Mencius, 4B11). The Chi chieh commentator was obviously trying to bring [1] 
into line with these sayings, not realizing that the point in [1] is quite different 
from that of the other two sayings. The point of the latter is that Asin is not 
the same as yt, whereas the point in the former is that hsin is olose to yi. The 
two points are, of course, connected, but it is a mistake to confuse them, as 


* The only commentator who seemed to have accepted this as the intended meaning of the 
OM chieh commentator was the author of the Han Li lun ya pi chieh OR FE po EE YE Wi. 
He rejecta this by saying that fë did not mean being fickle and without constancy. (JE Jy TH 
AN Æ < HH. quoted in LYOS, p.46). He is taking fan fu Fg fif to mean not simply 
‘upsetting, overturning ', but ‘ constantly chopping and changing’, a meaning it often has in 
early literature. 
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the Cht chteh commentator obviously does when he explains ‘ hsin is close to yt’ 
by ‘ Asin is not the same as yt’. 

In contrast to the Cht chieh commentary, Chu Hsi’s 4 $ comment is 
very clear. He says: 

fd RTE ab. BHP SR dn. 18. EE Sh S # he 

Ht er, AU Ep D BY BE R (LYCC, 1.6b) ‘ By “ Asin” is meant a binding 

promise. Y% is the fitzingness to the circumstances. By “fu” is meant 

“to put into effect one’s words ". When one's words are binding and in 

agreement with what is fitting, then they are certain to be capable of 

being put into effect '. 
The answer to our three questions is equally clear. (1) Fu means ‘ to put into 
effect ". (2) The first part of the sentence states the grounds for the second. 
(3) The point of the saying is this: when one speaks only words which are 
both binding and in agreement with what is fitting, then one’s words are 
always capable of being put into effect. That this is what Chu Hsi meant is 
borne out by what he says about [1] in his Yü lei. Here is one such saying : 

Au 44^ A ONÀDASOXDRg.39) b5 ck OIL ob E m cog: HARA 

SE. À ENS, À À SE URS 5 2 NIK SBT NR mn dT 

LR TA HR JUS BRE RT. BA H R E 

AR A f. WE SSK ES M À BE AE ZX fs. HE 

dt Er ER BRR. BR 4b BS i (CTYL, pp. 900-1) ‘ Now when 

one person makes a promise to another, he ought, before he speaks, to 
judge whether the matter is in accordance with yi. If it is, then he speaks : 
if not, he does not speak. Thus whenever a man speaks, his words are 
always capable of being put into effect. Now if, without judging the matter 
beforehand, one speaks rashly, only to go back on one’s word the next day 
on account of the matter not being in accordance with yi, then one’s words 
are not capable of being put into effect. On the one hand, to fail to put 
one’s words into effect after having spoken is to be lacking in faith. On the 
other, to put into effect one’s words would mean doing what is not yi. 

This comes of the failure to judge beforehand’. 

There are a number of difficulties in this interpretation. The gloss of ‘ putting 
into effect” for fu 4% is unsupported. This has been pointed out by Cheng 
Shu-te à Hj f&.* That the gloss does not fit the context can be seen from the 
difficulties arising from the presence of k'e nf before fu fS in [1]. What can 
k'e fu mean when fu is taken to mean ‘ to put into effect one’s words’? Chu 
Hsi had no alternative but to take it as meaning ‘ capable of being put into 
effect". What kind of words are words ‘ capable of being put into effect’ ? 
Words whose being put into effect is both (1) feasible and (2) in accordance 
with what is morally right. Chu Hsi ignored the first because he was not 
interested in physical feasibility. By his insistence on the second he put the 
emphasis of the saying on the ascertaining beforehand whether what was 


tf... E MER E > I (LYCOS, p.45). 
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promised was moral. There are two objections to this. First, this does violence 
to the syntax. The second part of the sentence must be taken as stating the 
grounds for the first : Asin is close to ys in that (or because) one’s words can 
be fu-ed. This has been turned round by Chu Hsi. The first part of the sentence 
is taken as stating the grounds for the second. Second, this gives the saying 
an unnecessarily narrow meaning. Yen t simply means ' words, what one 
says ° ‘and is wider in connotation than ‘ promise’, and there is no reason to 
restrict the relevance of the saying to promise-keeping. 

As neither the Chi chteh nor Chu Hesi offers a satisfactory interpretation, 
we must look elsewhere for anything that will throw any light on the expression 


fu yen. 


II 
The expression fu yen is not unknown in ancient Chinese literature and, 
indeed, some of the texts in which this expression occurs have been noted by 
commentators, but no attempt, as far as I know, has been made to assemble 
them all. I list here all the texts known to me. 
[2] Mo tzu, chapter 46 
s RACE Z [LAP EUBR ADR. À Æ LE 
fr hi 7 lA 4) U as (MT, 11.162). 
[3] Han fet teu, chapter 18 
EM REAR MH OUR (p b^ £d) wo S BRA 
Xj 45 HR dt SE, dB < (E T GIFT, 5.5b-6a). 
[41 Ta Tas h, chapter 49 


aat 


ik BH x CP om GS 4T Z dg od EK OR NB 5S A 
Ab. MK E, EL AE Ro a db ER SKA BH bab. "D LA An 
dt pt AR A; BRCM 0 LA n À 88 4b AMS TY 
4] at fi À (TTL, 4.bb). 

(5] Ta Tas h, chapter 72 
ju 2 zn mA Tu 7I H5 Ws mp ze 47, Bi À ve: dr db C A 
it xg, A MA fa tb (TTL, 10.6b) 

[6] Ta Tas ls, chapter 49 
Rie mam mtk t Tua 3285 mU I.M 
f zoo RRM BLUR "DOE À A fS Re HU 77; 
A E H #5, E Z Li (TTL, 42a-b). 

[7] Tso chuan, Duke Ai 16 ; 
X B'EB F8 RE om 4 n ET yn EM 
a, fd Wü HAE AEA... BAH. BE Zi fS. meo EIL 
HB Bj. - BB Bb an APO x ck +, 787 À 7H S3 
f= Ap, W ZE, JE B ab, T o% HB =’ (TC, 60.3b-4a) 

[8] Kuo yü, * Ch'u yü’, Section B 


f gH. m gE BE gH KA SH. FE, # 


5 Restored on the authority of the parallel in Mo tzu, chapter 47, quoted further on p. 328. 
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NES 


we 


[9] Tso chuan, Duke Hsi 9 


gE Bs NN OG 
3g ot 
(Ol xg 2$ ? 
a 

Sab, 
NE m 
Ain À. 
= ae 
D 

Be 

Bi RE 
m 


[10] Kuan tzu, chapter 2 


zm u^ f EH SG PRAT HA, AAG db. 
Lame The Be. À M # 2 A SR 4 (KT, 
1.7a-b). 

Let us examine these texts to see if any of them throws any light on the 
meaning of fu yen. [2] and [3] need not detain us. [2] can be ruled out, as the 
reading of fu 4% is doubtful for two reasons. First, in the sequel, fu hsing 1 47 
is replaced by chti hsing Œ 47. Second, in chapter 47 of the Mo tzu, this same 
passage, with some differences in reading, is to be found again: = E Li ¥ 
TAR xL. JE VL EE fp EDR À Æ LE dr d8 cos db NS OH 
(M T, 12.3a). It is significant that fu hsing does not occur at all in this version. 
Fu is, therefore, a doubtful reading. 

[3] can also be ruled out, because in Bi] B A 48 b^ 46, H u ZX 14 b. 
it is not clear what the final hou in the first, and the final ch‘ten in the second, 
part of the sentence refer to. Do they refer to deeds or to words? It seems 
likely that they refer to words. If that is the case, fu, whatever its meaning, 
will refer to a relationship between two sets of words, rather than words and 
deeds. It is best not to take this passage as relevant to our problem. 

Of the Ta Tas li texts, [4] and [5] are similar and should be taken together. 
That [4] 1s concerned with the relationship between words and deeds is clear 
from part of the opening sentence, ‘ words are the pointer to deeds’. The 
specific question is how one can tell whether a man is Asin ‘ truthful’, or not. 
The answer is A mi 44 Z<," LL 4m H fi X. It is clear that fu here can 
only be taken in the sense of fu yen 18 E& * ‘to examine, to compare’. Taken 
in this way, the passage can be translated, ‘If we examine a man’s words 
against his deeds long after they are spoken, we can find out whether he is 
hsin or not’. [5] can be similarly interpreted. $&& 44 Z §, A ih "| fH, 
... Fl AR fa E 4, can be translated, ‘If a man’s slightest words can be 


* À gloss, as we have seen, suggested by Huang K'an for fu. 
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examined long afterwards, . . . he can be deemed one who follows what is right 7 
as well as hsin’. The point of these two passages is quite different from that of 
[1] where the concern is with the way in which Asin is close to yt. 

[6] 1s more interesting and, perhaps, more relevant to our inquiry. Three 
stages are distinguished: there is yen Ẹ, the words, there is Asing 47, the 
deeds, and there is fu ff. The final sentence shows quite clearly that it is in 
this order that the three stages are to be taken. A fa dt z, # 2 LI #7: 
À TE H fr. TE Z LJ 4% ' When others trust your words, follow them up with 
deeds; when others trust your deeds, follow them up with fu’. If fu comes 
after the deeds, whatever it is, it cannot be the ‘ putting into effect’ of the 
words, and as it is said that others trust in one’s deeds, fu can hardly refer to 
the comparison of the words with the deeds either. We shall come back to 
this text. 

In [7] all we are told is that Sheng was fond of fu yen and further that 
fu yen is not the same as Asin. This leaves the interpretation of the expression 
wide open. [8] from the Kuo yü gives another account of the same conversation. 
There a further notion, viz. chan J&, is introduced. Sheng is chan but not 
hsin. To fu yen while having no regard for one's self is said to be chan. Finally, 
Sheng is said to have sufficient love for the people to win them over and that 
his chan is sufficient to fu chth 18 x. It is not at all clear what chth here 
refers to. As fu yen was earlier said to be chan, it is natural for one to take 
chth as referring to yen. On the other hand, as chth recurs in a series of parallel 
constructions which begins with teu yt te jen Æ V # A, it is equally natural 
to take chth as referring to jen. To add to the difficulties, the meaning of 
chan is by no means clear. Wei Chao 3k W, commenting on [8], gives the 
gloss: Bi, Bk th, ' chan means “ sincere ” '. It is true, the same gloss or a gloss 
to the same effect is not unknown,? but this usage is a rare one. Even if we 
accept Wei Chao's gloss, it does not help us very much. Chan is a kind of hsin 
but not the same as hsin. Fu yen is chan but presumably not hsin. At least 
on this point [8] and [7] are in agreement. Thus, the meaning of fu yen in 
these two passages, whatever it may be, is unlikely to be the same as in [1] 
where it is precisely because ksin words can be fu-ed that hsin is close to yt. 

[9] is more interesting. In his answer to Li K'e, Hsün Hsi makes two 
points. First, he had given his word to the deceased ruler. Second, if he wished 
to fu yen, he could not, at the same time, refuse to endanger his own life. 
What fu yen means is still not clear. There is, however, another account of 
this conversation in the Kuo yü : 

GRA HBARNER HE ARRRHO BR. BA, 
be R AE TAAA HA B6. 8€ UR OB th. 
HRB BEAR ARERR EA KE A”. E 
Bx HER BH KTS à it X 38 HP? (KY, 8.7a-b). 

7 It is difficult to know what shun means precisely. The translation 18 tentative. 

* The Erh ya gives BÈ, fz 4h, (EF YCS, 1.13b); and the Mao commentary to Ode 33 gives 


JE, BR ap, (80, 2.4b). 


=. 
= 
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Here instead of yü fu yen Sk 44 E we have yü hsing wu yen. The meaning of 
the latter is unambiguous. It is ‘to wish to put my words into practice g 
If we think that what Hsün Hesi says in the Kuo yü and in [9] must be identical 
in meaning, then, at least here is evidence that fu yen means ‘to put into 
practice one’s words’. This must have been the evidence on which Chu Hs 
based his interpretation. That he did not cite it may simply be due to his 
practice of not citing evidence for his glosses. But can we assume that what 
Hsün Hsi says in the two versions is identical in meaning ? There is, it seems 
to me, room for doubt. However, this does mean that whatever interpretation 
we may arrive at for fu yen, it is important that this should make sense of [9]. 

Let us sum up our results so far. Of the eight texts we have examined, 
[2] and [3] were rejected, [4] and [5] seemed to require that fu be taken in 
a sense which earlier on we rejected for [1]. [7] and [8] offered no help whatsoever 
to the elucidation of the meaning of fu yen as it is not clear, in the first place, 
how the expression was used in these texts. This leaves only [6] and [9]. 
[9], on the face of it, supports Chu Hsi’s gloss, while [6] tells against it, but 
neither can be considered decisive evidence, and we shall have to return to them. 


ul 

I have left [10] to tha last because it is the only passage in which the 
meaning of the expression fu yen is absolutely clear. It is also the one passage 
which has been overlooked by commentators on the ‘ Analects’. In z mJ 
ARE RS du #5 M A OR, BH FF Ah, yen‘ word’ and hsing 
‘deed’ are clearly meant to be contrasting terms, while fu and {sai are meant 
to be near synonyms. Strictly speaking, there is a difference in meaning between 
the two. Fu means ‘ again’, tsai means ‘ twice, a second time ', but they have 
something in common. They both indicate repetition. 

This is very clearly brought out by the explanation of the passage in 
chapter 64 of the Kuan tzu: 


[1] AEH SES. EMBED RAP A AMBHRARE 
Ah, Eë mE ZBR. Kb ELA "D d GE du. & HB 
EA Bh KE Bü Re. AR Bt AE # À 
AE. BRAMBAA PRA A, AWE RH UR 19 4T 4b. 
HAE. FRAMAAKRPRABKA I feu 
BEAR d. & EL THA HA Æ A 47 4 (KT, 20.18a). 


The commentator, in explaining fy mi 7 FJ Hj, uses fu as a gloss for tsat. 
In this way he shows clearly that he understends fu and tsat as near synonyms.? 


° This use of fu, meaning ' to repeat’, is related to its meaning of ‘again’, and is very 
common in ancient literature. In chapter l of the Kuan tzu we find: Z 47 HR "[ fH #, 
AA OF ah, (KT, 1.3b) * That the ruler does not practise what cannot be repeated is because 
he does not want to practise deception on the people’. Again, in the Han fei tzu we find the 


following: (1) JE 346 JF $R, 38 HE [omit A] m] ALM 4h, AU 2 3 Mie de (APT, 8.1b) 
‘Similarly with starting enterprises Do only what can be repeated and your enterprises will 
rarely fal’; (2) LA RE B Ez. (i EX — Hp. #8 D dE dM (EFT, 16.18) ‘ If one treats 
the people with deceit, one may get away with it for & time, but one can never repeat it 
afterwards ’. 
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We have, then, in [10] and [11] from the Kuan teu unambiguous evidence that 


fu means ‘to repeat’ and that this can be used in connexion with words as 
well as deeds. 


IV 

We can now go baok to [1], but before we accept the interpretation of the 
expression fu yen which the Kuan teu passages suggested, we should see if the 
meaning of fu as ‘again, to repeat’ is to be found in the ‘ Analects’. We find 
that both meanings are attested there. In 7/5 we find, A & €E HH 
ja] ZS ' Indeed, for long I have not again (i.e. any more) dreamed of the Duke 
of Chou ', and in 11/6 we have, fy 4 = 4% A Æ ‘ Nan Jung repeated three 
times (i.e. over and over again) the Po kuei’. As this usage does not go against 
the practice of the ‘ Analects’, we can apply it to [1] which can, then, be 
translated as follows: f Truthfulness is close to being moral in that [true] 
words are capable of being repeated ’. 

To the three questions we posed we can now return the following answers. 
(1) Fu means ‘to repeat’. (2) The construction of the sentence is such that 
the second part states the grounds for the first. We have seen that it 1s because 
Chu Hsi had to do violence to the natural syntax of the sentence that his 
Interpretation was seen to be untenable. (3) The point of the saying is this. 
Unless one 18 truthful in, and faithful to, one's word, one can never say the 
same thing again. Witness the boy who cried wolf. It was because when he 
oried wolf the first time he was not truthful and there was no wolf that he 
could not cry wolf again and be taken seriously. We can see that in this saying 
here are three stages. First, there are the words which one speaks. Second, 
shere 18 the truthfulness of the words. This depends on events which may or 
may not bear out the words. Promises are only a special case of such events. 
Third, there 1s the possibility of repeating the words, provided that they proved 
50 be true the first time. This, we may remember, was also the point made 
in [6] which can now be translated as follows: 

* Think before you make a move; go into it before you act. When you act, 
do not forget what you may want to say; when you say it, do not forget 
that you may want to repeat what you have said. When you do not forget 
that you may want to repeat 1t, then you will not forget the importance of 
not regretting what you have said. If you can do all this you can be con- 
sidered a careful man. When others trust your words, follow them up with 
your deeds; when others trust your deeds, follow them up with a repetition 
of what you said in the first place ’. 

It is eagy to see how being truthful enables one to repeat one's words, but 
why is it said that because of this Asin is close to ys? The answer seems to 
be this. In the Confucian moral system, y+ is the ultimate criterion. Whatever 
is not in accordance with yt cannot be accepted as moral. Ultimately, this 
test applies even to jen {= ‘benevolence’. In this sense one has one moral 
duty and one only and that is to do what is ys, but this is a formal rule, empty 
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of content, and is not very helpful as a guide to everyday action. We need 
more practical rules for guidance. Hstn is such a rule. In so far as the saying 
of what is true and the living up to one's words enable one to repeat one's 
words, what is Asin is, by and large, also what is ys. Hence it is said that Asin 
is close to yt, but to say this 1s to imply that Asin 18 not the same as yt. There 
will be cases where to be Asin is not in accordance with yt. In such cases, yt 
will require us to ignore Asim. It is important, in this connexion, to remember 
that Yu Tzu's saying is concerned only with the point that hsin is close to yt. 
This point is, of course, complementary to the point that it is not the same as 
yt, but the mistake on the part of the Chi chte commentator, as we have seen, 
was to fail to distinguish between the two. 

The expression fu yen in [9] can, I think, be given a similar interpretation. 
In the Kuo yü version, as we have seen, Hsün Hsi says, Æ À 14 Æ KR BE, 
Æ A Æ JR. À 4h, ‘Loyalty is for the dead come to life not to have regrets 
and for the living to have nothing to be asharred of”. Similarly, in the version 
in the Kung-yang chuan we find: E Zt BR ^b. ^E BK MORE Z, 
Aj By d8 fa À (KYCS, 11.6b). This is even clearer than the Kuo yü. It says, 
* Faithfulness is for the living not to be ashamed of his words even were the 
dead to come to life’. This seems to mean that were the dead to come to life 
again, the man who has fulfilled his words would not be ashamed because he 
was able to repeat them. Thus when in the 7'so chuan passage Hsün Hsi said 
that he could not want to fu yen while, at the same time, wanting to escape 
endangering his life, he was talking about the repetition of his words to the 
dead ruler. Whether he meant the meeting to be with the dead ruler come 
back to life or with him when he himself was dead is immaterial. What is 
important is that he could not repeat his words had he not done his best, and 
doing his best would involve endangering his life. Thus we can see that the 
interpretation of fu yen as ‘ repeating one’s words ” is at least not incompatible 
with [9], and since the meaning of fu yen there is problematical, this is all one 
can hope to show. 

We pointed out that Chu Hsi’s interpretation unnecessarily limited the 
meaning of Yu Tzu’s saying. Yen simply means ‘ words, what one says’, 
and is wider in connotation than ' promises’. Confucius was in the habit of 
contrasting yen ‘ words’ with Asing ‘ deeds’. Take, for instance, the following 
sayings: 56 jy dt zm mm % € = (2/13) ‘ Let your words follow the practice 
which puts them into effect’; Æ + it d & m 3! dX fr (14/27) ' The 
gentleman is shamed by his words outstripping his deeds’. In both cases what 
is behind the saying is an obsesaive fear of failing to live up to one’s words, and 
the point would be largely lost if the application of the saying is confined to the 
keeping of promises. If this is true of these two sayings, it is equally true of 
Yu Tzu’s saying. 

Again, by putting the emphasis on taking precautions to ensure that what 
one promised is possible of fulfilment in the sense that the fulfilment does not 
go against what is moral, Chu Hsi is overlooking the fact that failure to keep 
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a promise is less often due to the immoral nature of the promise than to lack 
of good faith, either through weakness of will or the promptings of self-interest. 
One of the reasons why the ‘ Analects ' has, through the ages, remained a work 
to whioh a reader returns again and again is that the sayings in it are succinct 
and fraught with meaning. This succinctness has, however, added to the 
difficulties of the task of the interpreter. He must constantly be on guard 
against impoverishing the meaning of the sayings in an attempt to make it 
more specific. 
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SOME DENTAL CLUSTERS IN TAI 
By Fane Kumi Li 


In 1954 I published an article on consonant clusters in Tai, in which a 
number of clusters such as *pl-, *pr-, *phl/r-, *bl-, *br-, *2bl/r-, *ml/r-, ete., 
were reconstructed for Proto-Tai.! Some of them are preserved in some modern 
dialects, and some others have since been found to exist in the Saek language.? 
However, not all clusters can be attested in the modern languages, and this is 
particularly true for the dental clusters. In the case of labial or velar clusters, 
namely a labial or velar consonant followed by a liquid, & small number of the 
languages preserve at least some of the clusters, such as Siamese, Ahom, 
Wuming, etc., but in the case of dental clusters hardly any modern language 
preserves such clusters. Saek is the only language which shows dental clusters, 
tl- and tr- according to Haudricourt (1968, 158) but tL, ér-, thl-, and thr- 
according to Gedney (1970, 74). However, most of these clusters do not seem 
to go back to Proto-Tai dental clusters, but rather to velar clusters. Siamese 
has tr-, but it occurs mainly in Sanskrit and Cambodian loans. Thus the 
reconstruction of dental clusters is far more difficult than that of other clusters. 

Nevertheless I tentatively reconstructed in 1954 a number of clusters such 
as Proto-Tai *Z-, *tr-, *thl-, *thr-, and *nl/r-, largely on the basis of sound 
correspondences which appear in some dialects as dental stops and in others 
as liquids or š. A few examples would illustrate their development in the 
modern languages. 

Proto-Tai *tl-. This cluster was simplified and appears as t- in all South- 
western and Central Tai dialects. It may be assumed that it has become Proto- 
South-western and Proto-Central *t-, but in the Northern dialects it appears 
as r- or the equivalent of r- according to dialects, such as l-, 0-, y-, eto. It may 
be assumed that it had become a Proto-Northern voiceless liquid *Ar- which 
merged with *hr- from other sources and becomes r-, etc., in the modern 
dialects. Examples: 


| Proto- 
Proto-Tai South-western Proto-Central Proto-Northern 
*ti- *(- *t- *hr- 
Siamese Lungchow Tho Po-ai Wuming Saek 

banana leaf toon toon tong loon rön r999) 

(A1) 
full (A1) tem tim temme lem rim "m 
lap, to hold on tak — — lak răk — 

the lap (D1) 


1 I have here adopted the use of ł/r- when the exact nature of the liquid cannot be determined. 

3 The Sack language is spoken in the province of Nakhon Phanom in north-eastern Thailand 
and in adjacent regions in Laos. It has been investigated in recent years by A. G. Haudrioourt 
(1963), and more carefully by W. J. Gedney (1970) The author is particularly indebted to 
Gedney who has generously pravided information on words in Saek by correspondence. 

* For references, see pp. 338-9. 
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Proto-Tai *tr-. This cluster is simplified in all South-western dialects to t-, 
and may be assumed to have become *t- in Proto-South-western Tai. In the 
Central dialects the r- caused the aspiration of the preceding stop and thus 
became Proto-Central *thr-, merging with Proto-Tai *tir- and appearing as 
th- or h- in the modern dialects. In the Northern dialects, it generally develops 
into t-, but some dialects show r- or even tr-. We may assume that this cluster 
was preserved in Proto-Northern Tai as *ir-. Examples: 


Proto- 
Proto-Tai  South-western Proto-Central Proto-Northern 
*ir- *j- *thr- *ir- 

Siamese Lungchow Tho Po-ai Wuming Saek 
eye (Al) taa haa tha taa ra praa 
to die (Al) taat haar thaille  taa rai praay 
grasshopper tak-teen — — tak rák — 


(D1) 

The forms in Baek which show a labial cluster may be due to a labial prefix, but 
Rivière has trail ‘to die’ and Macey ?’trai ‘to die’ (information from Gedney). 

Proto-Tai *Al-. This cluster is simplified in South-western and Central 
dialects to th-, which may be assumed to be the Proto-South-western and 
Proto-Central form. In the Northern dialects, it is generally represented by š-, 
except Saek which has t4-. It may be assumed that the Proto-Northern Tai 
preserved this oluster, which later became simplified to th- or to čh-, later š-, 
according to dialects. Examples: 


Proto- 
Proto-Tai South-western Proto-Central Proto-Northern 
*thl- *th- *th- *thl- 

Siamese Lungchow Tho Po-ar Wuming Saek 
to wait (C1) thaa — tha gaa — — 
to plough (A1) thas thaï thet Sat sds thay 
bag (Al) thun thun — #07 sun — 


Proto-Tai *thr-. This cluster is generally represented in the South-western 
dialects by h-, except Ahom which has r-. It may be assumed that the cluster 
was simplified to a voiceless liquid */r- in Proto-South-western. In the Central 
dialects the cluster was preserved in the Proto-Central Tai, but becomes later 
th- or h- according to dialects. In the Northern dialects it is generally repre- 
sented by r- or its equivalent according to dialects, and it may be assumed to 
have become Proto-Northern *hr-, later r- or its equivalent. Examples: 


Proto- 
Proto-Tai South-western Proto-Central Proto-Northern 
*thr- *hy- *thr- *hr- 
Siamese Ahom Lungchow Tho Po-ai Wuming Saek 
several haam ram haam thame leem ram ram 


persons 
carry (A1) 
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Proto- 
Proto-Ta1 South-western Proto-Central Proto-Northern 
*thr- *hr- *thr- * hr- 


Siamese Ahom Lungchow Tho Po-ai Wuming Saek 

to carry on  haap rap haap thape laap rap raap 

the shoulder 

with a pole 

(D1) 
stone (A1) han rin hin thinne hin? rin rd 

Proto-Tai *nl/r-. In this cluster the liquid following the nasal is indeter- 
minate.* This cluster is represented by n- in South-western and Central 
dialects, and may be assumed to have become Proto-South-western and 
Proto-Central *n-, but in the Northern dialects it is generally represented by r- 
or ite equivalent, except in Saek (and also some Pu-yi dialects) where it appears 
as n-. It may be assumed that the Proto-Northern form must have been 
*nl/r-, which has been simplified in different ways according to dialects. 
Examples: 


Proto- 
Proto-Tai | South-westarn  Proto-Central Proto-Northern 
*nl/r- *n- *n- *nl /- 

Siamese Lungchow Tho Poai Wuming Saek 
water (C2) nam nam? namme lam vam nam 
bird (D2) nok nuk nock lok rok nok 
outside (D2) nook nook noke look rök — 


So far only voiceless stops and nasals are reconstructed with a following 
liquid, and no Proto-Tai *dl-, *dr-, *?dl-, or *?dr- has been reconstructed. 
An attempt is made here to reconstruct such clusters on the basis of some 
curious irregularities in the correspondences of what is generally assumed to 
be Proto-Tai *r- and on the basis of some special correspondences in Saek and 
Sui of what is generally assumed to be Proto-Tai *2d-. 

Proto-Tai *dl-. There is a group of words which show l- in all modern Tai 
dialects, and the tones of these words indicate a Proto-Tai voiced initial. For 
this initial we may assume a Proto-Tai *l-, for example, Siamese itat, Lungchow 
Wit, Po-ai liit, Wuming liat ‘blood (D2)’; Siamese luuk, Lungchow luk, 
Po-ai lik, Wuming lik ‘ child (D2)’, Siamese litm, Lungchow lum, Po-ai lum, 
Wuming lum ‘ to forget (A2)’, etc. But there is another group of words which 
show l- in the South-western and the Central dialects, but r- or its equivalent 
in the Northern dialects except Saek. For this group of words, a tentative 


* This is a revision of my former reconstruction, see Li (1954), 376. In $3.15, & PT *nl-? 
is reconstructed on the basis of one example, which is dubious, and is to be deleted. In $ 3.16, 
PT *nr-? (misprinted as nl ?) should be corrected to *nl/r-. 

*A PT *2di- ? (misprinted as H- ?) was reconstructed but it is doubtful and should be deleted, 
see Li (1964), 375. 
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Proto-Tai *1/r- has been reconstructed, see Li (1954), 378-9. It seems that this 
reconstruction may be emended to *dl-. This Proto-Tai cluster was simplified 
to Proto-South-western and Proto-Central *l-, but was retained in the Proto- 
Northern, and later became r- in most Northern dialeots (cf. supra Proto-Tai 
*tl- — *hr- in the Northern dialects) except Saek where it was simplified to [-. 
Examples: 


Proto- 
Proto-Tai South-western Proto-Central Proto-Northern 
*ql- *[. JA *d]- 
Siamese Ahom Lungchow Tho Po-ai Wuming Saek 
variegated, laat lar laas — laas rar — 


marked (A2) 
to drag (D2) laak lak laak lake laak rak — 
wind (A2) lom lum lum lómme lum rum lum 


to descend (A2) lon lun nun lóng loy roy log 


Proto-Tai *dr-. There is a group of words which show r- or its equivalent 
such as hr-, l-, t, ò, y-, ete., according to dialects. The tones of these words 
indicate a Proto-Tai voiced initial. A Proto-Tai *r- is assumed for this initial, 
for example, Siamese rat, Lü hat or hras, Lungchow tat, Tho ref, Po-ai lit, 
Wuming rot, Saek rvs ‘ dry field (B2) ' ; Siamese rian, Lii hën or hrén, Lungohow 
iin, Tho rueunne, Po-ai laan, Wuming raan, Saek raan ‘ house (A2)', etc. 
There is another group of words which show r- or its equivalent in the South- 
western and the Northern dialects, but consistently show l- in the Central 
dialects where normally l- and r- are distinct. It seems that this group of words 
had in Proto-Tai a *dr- cluster, which was simplified to *r- in the South-western 
and Northern dialects, but to *l- in the Central dialects. Examples : 


Proto- 

Proto-Tai South-western Proto-Central Proto-Northern 
*dr- *r- *]- *r- 

Siamese Lungchow Tho Po-ai Wuming Saek 
boat (A2) ria lis lua luu Tu rua 
bed-bug (D2) riat ht lueute — riat — 
root (D2) raak laak lake laak rak raak 
day after (Lao Ait) lit lu lit rai rii 


tomorrow (À2) 


Proto-Tai *?dl/r-. This cluster cannot be easily separated from Proto-Tai 
*?d- in most dialects, except in Saek where it appears as r-, occasionally tr-, 
or rarely d-. It is difficult to determine exactly the nature of the liquid from 
the Saek evidence alone. In Sui it appears sometimes as either 2d- or l- according 
to dialects. It may be assumed that Proto-Tai *2dl/r- was simplified to *?d- 
in Proto-South-western and in Proto-Central dialects, but was retained as 
*?dl/r- in Proto-Northern. It later became ?d- in most Northern dialects, 
but s-, tr-, eto., in Saek. Examples: 
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Proto- 
Proto-Tai  South-western Proto-Central Proto-Northern 
*?dl/r- *?d- *?d- *?dl/r- 
Siamese Lungohow Tho Po-ai Wuming Saek 
black, dark dam dam damme  — 2dèm ram 
(Al) 
red (Al) deen deen daing =n diy riin 
sunlight (D1) deet deet aaste — edit rast 
raw, unripe dip dip avpe nip 2dvp rp 
(D1) 
mountain (Al) doa — — noot 2dós rody 
bone (D1) kaa-duuk duk douck nook ?dök rook 
inside (Al) nas ? dai doeu nai 2dai r23 
to transplant dam dam damme nam 2däm tram 
rice (Al) 
related by doan — — noon — troon 
marriage (Al) 
star (Al) daau- daau-  dao- naau dau traaw 
worm, earth- dian din dueune niin 2dian tlual 
worm (Al) 


The reconstruction of these additional clusters seems to complement the 
dental clusters already reconstructed and to form a complete series in Proto-Tai, 
namely *é-, *tr-, *thl-, *thy-, *dl-, *dr-, *?dl/r-, and *nl/r-, comparable to the 
labial and the velar clusters, such as *pl-, *pr-, *phl/r-, *bl-, *br-, *2bl/r-, 
*ml/r-, *kl-, *kr-, *khl/r-, *gl-, *gr-, etc., some of which are still preserved in 
the modern dialects. The dental clusters thus reconstructed are hypothetical 
and tentative, as very few of such clusters are found in the modern languages. 

Furthermore the reconstruction of *dl- and *dr- seems to clarify the con- 
fusing alternation of l- and r- in languages where l- and r- are normally 
distinguished. In the modern languages the merging of l- and r- (generally 
to L) is a late phenomenon. There was no haphazard confusion of l- and r- 
in the Proto-language. The group of words which show l- in the South-western 
and the Central dialects, but r- or its equivalents in the Northern dialects must 
be distinguished from those which show r- or its equivalent in the South- 
western and the Northern dialects, but show l- in the Central dialects. While 
the reconstruction may be tentative, the distinction must be kept in careful 
comparative work. 
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THE OFFICE OF MUSIC, c. 114 TO 7 &c: 
By MiogmagL LOEWE 


(PLATE 1) 


It has long been recognized that the establishment of the Office of Music 
(Yüeh fu $& Hf) as one of the agencies of state in Han imperial government 
played an important role in the development of Chinese poetry and nurtured 
the growth of particular genres of literature; and the precedent that was set 
at this time was followed at later stages of China’s literary development with 
highly important results.? Less attention, however, has been paid to the work 
of the office in arranging musical performances; or to the circumstances in 
which the office was established and in which its activities were several times 
curtailed, prior to its eventual abolition. In addition historians have not always 
appreciated the connexion that may be traced between the rise and fall of this 
office and other changes which occurred in the intellectual history of Han 
China. 

In very general terms it may be said that the foundation of the Office of 
Musio was one of several measures which were taken during the reign of Han 
Wu-ti (141-87 5.0.) as pars of a policy of imperial expansion. Like the adoption 
of new observances in the religious cults of state and the emperor’s personal 
participation in those cults,? the foundation of this office was designed to 
provide the Han government with intellectual and spiritual authority; and 
it served to demonstrate that Han was acting as the dynastic successor to 
Ch‘in. However, from c. 70 8.0. there set in a reaction against this trend which 
may be described as reformist in character. Political decisions and the measures 
which affected intellectual developments were now directed to somewhat 
contrary principles, whereby Han was to be displayed as inheriting the con- 
stitutional authority and moral leadership that had been postulated of the 
kings of Chou. The measures taken by the reformist statesmen of those days 
included important changes that were introduced in the state cults in 31 B.o. ; 


1 Abbreviations are used in the notes as follows: 


HFHD H. H. Dubs, History of the Former Han dynasty, Baltimore and London, 
1938-55. 
HS Han-shu; references are to Wang Haien-ch‘ien’s Han-shu pu chu. 


‘K‘uang Heng’ M. Loewe, ‘ K‘nang Heng and the reform of religious practices (31 B.O.) ’, 
Asia Major, NS, xvu, 1, 1971, 1-27. 


MH E. Chavannes, Les mémoires historiques de Se-ma Ts‘ten, Paris, 1885- 
1905. 

SC Shih-chi; references are to tbe edition of Takigawa Kametaro, Tokyo, 
1932-4. 


1 See Fang Tsu-shen Fy jp A, Han shih yen-chiu TK FE hf 7%, Taipei, 1966, 168 f. ; 
J. R. Hightower, Topics in Chinese literature, Cambridge, Mass., 1950, 49 f.: and J.-P. Diény, 
Aux origines de la poésie classique en Chine (T'oung Poo, Monographie, vi), Leiden, 1968. 

3 For the more regular attendance of emperors at these cults, beginning from 114 8.0., see 
‘K‘uang Heng’, 9 f. 
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simultaneously the steps taken to reduce the importance of the Office of Music 
from about 70 B.c. culminated in its abolition in 7 B.o., just when the reformists 
were achieving their final successes in other fields.* 

The abolition of the office was deemed necessary at this time as it was 
maintained that it had sponsored musical performances which had a disruptive 
moral effect; and it was thought necessary to concentrate attention on music 
of a type which was thought to be morally beneficial. At the outset of the 
dynasty, Han had adopted many of the institutions of Ch'in; and with them 
Han had continued the recitation of the hymns of Ch‘in in some religious 
practices 5; but at the end of Western Han the reformists hoped to purge the 
court of such influences and to replace them with the music that was traditionally 
associated with Chou. 

The following passage from the Han-shu ° gives the fullest account of the 
foundation of the office : 

‘After establishing his rule over the world, Kao-tsu was once passing 
through P'ei iij " and making merry with his former associates and old friends. 
Overcome by what he had drunk, he was filled with joy and then sorrow. He 
composed the song which is called ** The winds rise ” and gave orders for a choir 
of 120 young men from P'ei to practise singing it. By the time of Hui-ti 
[195-188] the palace of P'ei was regarded as the original shrine? ; the young 
men of the choir were trained to play wind instruments and perform anti- 
phonally, and there was a regular complement of 120 members. But during 
the reigns of Wen-ti [180-157] and Ching-ti [157—141] these performances were 
given by the offices of ceremonial only. 

When Wu-ti established ceremonies for the seasonal worship of the bounds, 
services were held in honour of the Supreme Unity at the dedicated site that 
lay at Kan-ch'üan; and the Earth Queen received sacrifice at Fen-yin, on the 
square mound that lay within the lake.? It was now that the Office of Music 
was set up to make a collection of poems and to maintain a complement of 
choirs for the palace.° There were heard the strains of Chao, Tai, Ch‘in and 
Ch'u. Li Yen-nien Æ RE ££ was appointed Master of Harmony, and often gave 
performances of the poems and fu which had been composed by Ssu-ma 
Hsiang-ju and many others '.1 


* [n a forthooming study I am hoping to trace at length the connexion between intellectual, 
religious, and political changes in Western Han. 

5 Beo HS, 22.12b, for Bhu-sun T‘ung’s part in the adoption of Ch‘in’s spiritual incantations ; 
H8, 22.13b, for Han’s use of Ch‘in dances. 

* HS, 22.148. 

? Liu Pang’s place of origin. 

* This statement is somewhat enigmatic; see Yen Shih-ku’s note for a different interpretation. 

* For these gites and oulte, see ‘ K'uang Heng’, Of. 

10 Alternatively ‘and to collect those songs which did not circulate freely ' (i.e., owing to 
their criticiam of the government). For the choice between these interpretations, see the notes 
in HS, 22.14b ff. 

11 For other references to Li Yen-nien, see HS, 25A.84b; 64.15a; 03.48; 97A.13b. There 
is no record of this title being conferred on any other individual; I have coined the term ‘ Master 
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Although no precise date is specified for the foundation of the Office of 
Music, the passage associates 1t immediately with the establishment of religious 
cults of state that occurred in 114-113; and the office certainly included a 
complement of some musicians who performed at those services. Although 
the Tzu-chth-t‘ung-chien enters the foundaticn of the office for the year 120, 
it seems likely that it took place some six years later 1%; and allusions to the 
existence of the office in the reigns of Hui-ti, Wen-ti, and Ching-ti may probably 
be regarded as anachronissic.* However, this reservation need not preclude 
the possibility that before the actual foundation of the office, some officials 
of government were alreadv doing some of the work which was later to become 
its responsibility.15 

The Office of Music was responsible for the collection of songs (in accordance 
with old tradition), the maintenance of orchestras and choirs, and for providing 
musical performances at certain occasions of state such as court audiences, 
banquets, and religious services; and the office also provided martial music, 


of Harmony ' for Hsieh lu tu-wes t, f4 #8 Ej despite the usual rendering of tu-wei as ‘ com- 
mandant’ (Dubs renders the expression as ‘Commandsnt of harmonies’). For Li Yen-nien’s 
relationship to one of Wu-ti’s consorts and his death during the orims of 91-90 B.o., see Loewe, 
* The case of witchcraft in 91 B.C.: its historical setting and effect on Han dynastic history ’, 
Asia Major, NB, xv, 2, 1970, 15¢-96, especially 171 f. See Y. Hervouet, Un poète de cour sous 
les Han Sseu-ma Stang-jou, Paris, 1964, 63 f., for the use made of Ssu-ma Hsiang-ju’s com- 
positions. As Ssu-ma Hsiang-ju died c. 117 B.0. he can hardly have been involved in producing 
poems specially for the ceremonies with which the Office of Music was involved. 

1 HS, 22.358. Considerable archaeological evidence illustrates the way in which musical 
performances were arranged during the Han period, but this dates mostly from Eastern Han. 
Plate 1 shows an exceptionally early example that has been found recently. The performance is 
attended by seven spectatora and is given by an orchestra of ax musicians, with their conductor, 
two dancers, and four acrobats. See Wen-wu, 1972, 1, p. 82 and plate xr; Kaogu, 1972, 1, p. 33, 
fig. 7; Wen-wu, 1972, 5, 19-23; and Wen-hua ta Lo-ming ch'i-chien ch'u-t'u wen-wu AC 4E KR 
XE tar AH fed th E X 49,2 Peking, 1972, 126. 

13 See T'zu-chih-t'ung-chien, 19.13b (SPT'K ed.). In his note to HS, 11.2a, Wang Hsien-ch'ien 
dates the foundation of the Office of Music in 120 B.o., and this statement may be based on the 
entry of the Tzu-chih-t‘ung-chien for that year. The entry associates the establishment of the 
office with the reported discovery of a Heavenly Horse which had arisen from the river Wo-wei 
Qi] YE. That event is dated variously at 120 (HS, 22.26b), 113 (HS, 6.19b; HFHD, x, 75) 
or possibly 121 (HS, 6.148; HFHD, x, 60; in this passage the name of the river is given as 
Yü-wu 4 Æ); but there is no immediate evidence which supports Ssu-ma Kuang’s tentative 
conclusion that the Office of Music wes established at the time of the incident (see T'zu-cAih-tung- 
chien k'ao-i E ES , SPTK ed., 1.88). The Ch'ien Han-chi does not report the foundation of the 
office for any of these three years in question. For the hymn on the Heavenly Horses, seo p. 344 
below, and A. Waley, ‘The Heavenly Horses of Ferghana’, History Today, v, 2, 1955, 95 f. 

14 HS, 22.13b, reporte that in 103 s.c. Hsia-hou K‘uan W 4x: ‘RL, director of the Office of 
Musio, was ordered to attend to certain musical instruments. In a somewhat shorter text, which 
corresponds with the passage that is cited from HS, 22, above, the Shth-chi (24.6; MH, m, 234) 
observes that ‘ during the reigns of Hui-t, Wen-ti, and Ching-ti no additions or changes were 
made; and within the Office of Music there took place nothing more than the regular performances 
and rehearsals of old-time musio ’. 

15 See Fang, 1bid., 227, for the view that Wu-ti’s action was not an inauguration of something 
new but an extension of existing practice. 
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In accordance with the old institutions of war. It will be seen later that, at the 
time of its abolition in 7 B.0., the office was employing a total of 829 virtuosi 
to fulfil these duties. These included a formidable array of singers, instru- 
mentalists, and craftsmen, who practised skills that had originated in all parts 
of the empire. While it is not possible to estimate the extent of the office's 
activities, the Han-shu fortunately carries the text of some of the songs for 
whose preservation the office may have been responsible. These include the 
17-stanza hymn entitled An-shth fang-chung 1° 4 {tt Bi rp, and the 19 hymns 
that were sung at the religious cults of state. In addition it is possible that the 
office had been responsible for collecting the religious hymns, military ballads, 
and songs which were associated with particular occasions or persons and for 
which entries were made in the catalogue of writings held in the imperial 
library of Ch‘eng-ti (33-7).?’ 

The An-shth fang-chung hymn is concerned with religious practices, ethical 
values, and the earthly blessings of good government. The music had been 
composed in the time of Kao-tsu, in the southern style of the state of Ch'u, 
for which he had a predilection. Originally the hymn had been called that of 
Fang-chung ; and it had been renamed An-shth after certain changes that had 
been made in 193 5.0.1 

The 19 hymns reflect many aspects of contemporary belief? There are 
general invocations to the holy spirits, whose presence on earth will assure 
happiness and prosperity and will eliminate calamities. There are references to 
music, dances, sacrifices, and other means of pleasing these spirits and 
persuading them to descend to the world of man. Some of the hymns were 
composed to commemorate conspicuous incidents which demonstrated the kind 
favours extended by such powers to mankind—incidents such as the discovery 
of the holy tripods (114 8.0.), the growth of the magical plant which conferred 
immortality * (109 8.c.), or the capture of the White Lin animal (122 B.o.) 
and the six scarlet geese (94 B.0.). Some of these incidents took place at sacred 
places which were associated with the worship of the Supreme Unity, the Five 
Powers * or the Earth Queen, who are all mentioned in the invocations. At 
the same time there are references to Heaven and Earth, although the cults of 
state were not to be inaugurated in favour of these deities until 31 8.0. 

Other intellectual and spiritual influences to which the hymns allude include 


1* HS, 22.168. 

17 HS, 30.60b f. Fang (ibid., 167) divides the material into (a) compositions of members of 
the imperial family and men of letters and (b) compositions of anonymous popular poets. He 
estimates that (b) amounted to four-fifths of the total, but points out that it is (a) that has 
mostly survived. 

18 HS, 22.13b. The text is translated in MH, m, 606 f. In a note to Shih-chi, 24.6, the So-yin 
32 5| commentator mistakenly identifies the An-shth fang-chung hymns, allegedly in 19 stanzas, 
with the 19 stanzas which are stated to have been composed by Wu-ti (SC, ibid.). 

19 See MH, xx, 612 f., for translations. See also Fang, ibid., 169 f. 

20 Chih 37 ; seo MH, 11, p. 176, n. 7. 

21 For the Five Powers, see ‘ K'uang Heng ’, 10 f. 
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the forces of Yin and Yang and the cyclical alternation of the Five Elements ; 
and there is a cri de coeur for the life of the immortals and for the joys of 
P'eng-lai Æ Ji. In two instances the Han-shu takes note of changes which 
were introduced in the text of the hymns by K‘uang Heng [Æ {r along with 
the other reforms which he brought to the cults of state °? However, we may 
note one important aspect of religious activity that does not appear to be 
mentioned in the hymns; this is the use of intermediaries (fang shih H +) 
and shamans. Wu-ti had himself been engaged in seeking their services, but 
in one incident after another, culmineting in 109 B.o., their claims had been 
shown up as bogus.# 

Hymn no. 10 sings of the happiness attendant on the arrival of the Heavenly 
Horses, and its composition is associated with two events. The first was the 
report that such a horse had emerged from the waters of the Wo-wei # i 
river in 120 5.0. ; and the second was the acquisition of some of these animals 
as a result of the campaigns fought in the north-west from 104 to 101 s.c. 
This is the only one of the 19 hymns whose text is also carried in the SAth-chs ® ; 
and the passage there sheds some light on the contemporary attitude to music 
and its place in the emotions. Chi Yen J XE, who held the post of Super- 
intendent of the Capital“ criticized the composition of the song and its 
performance in a religious context with the intention of commemorating the 
spectacular achievement of a reigning emperor. Not surprisingly, Wu-ti found 
such a oriticism far from amusing ; and it is said that Kung-sun Hung À && 534, 
the chancellor, suggested that Chi Yen should be punished by the elimination 
of his family, on the grounds that he had dared to criticize a performance of 
a type that had been hallowed by the sage kings of old.?" 

The Office of Music is listed as one of the agencies which was subordinated 
to the Shao-fu or lesser treasury.*® During the Western Han period this 
department of state developed from being an office that was concerned with 
the emperor’s privy purse to become one of the two major financial organs of the 
empire. But simultaneously it retained responsibility for providing the 

11 See ‘ K'uang Heng’, 12 f. 

# The incident concerned Luan Ta et K and his execution for making claims that could 
not be substantiated; see HS, 18.10b; 254.974; and H FH D, n, 19. 


*4 See Waley, ' The Heavenly Horses of Fe-ghana’. 

15 SC, 24.7. 

1! Chung-wes Ha Ej (Dubs ‘ Commandant of the capital’). In 104 8.0. this title was changed 
to Ohth-chin-wu 4 & E. 

17 There are some difficulties about this incident, as Kung-sun Hung died in 121 (HS, 6.14a ; 
HFHD, n, 60; and AS, 19B.13a); and his views are hardly consonant with this suggestion. 
Ssu-ma Kuang suggests that the proposal to punish Chi Yen may have emanated from elsewhere 
(geo T'zu-chiA-l'ung-chien k'ao-4, SPTK ed., 1.&b). 

386 JS, 19À.15a. Dubs renders Shao-fu as ‘ Privy treasurer ’. 

1? Seo 8. Kato Jiu E& w, * Kan das ni okers kokka zatset fo teiahiteu zatset to no kubetsu narabi 
ni teishiteu zaisei ippan WE [X VC RG ARM RM KL walom 
Jn 3b c He Sx Rd EE — BE, in his Shina keizai shi kosho x H E BE S SO ‘Studies 


in Chinese economic history, 1’, Tokyo, Téy6 Bunko, 1962, 1, 35 f. 
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imperial palace with the appurtenances of a civilized way of life and the latest 
luxuries that could be found to ensure the emperor’s comfort. The offices 
which were subordinated to the lesser treasury were charged with matters that 
ranged from medical attention to the upkeep of buildings, from the manu- 
facture of textiles for the imperial robes to the supervision of the lakes in the 
grounds of the Shang-lin E pk palace. Like many other subordinate agencies, 
the Office of Music was served originally by a complement of one director and 
one assistant. In 104 B.o. this complement was enlarged so as to comprise 
three assistants; and from stray references in the Han-shu we know the titles 
of two other of its members of staff.50 

From about 70 B.0. there occurred a series of attempts to reduce the 
activities of the Office of Music; and these attempts were due both to principle 
and expedient. The activities of the office had become intimately associated 
with the court of Wu-ti, with its boasts of power, its display of imperial 
grandeur, and its vaunting of imperial prestige. However, these attitudes and 
the policies of expansion and rigorous controls with which they had been 
accompanied had become subject to criticism, even before the end of Wu-ti's 
reign (i.e. before 87 8.0.). During the succeeding 100 years the protests gathered 
momentum, so that the critics were eventually able to bring about the reversal 
of some of the policies that had been advocated by Wu-ti’s advisers. These 
included measures which concerned the control of the population, the aims of 
foreign policy, the promotion of intellectual ventures, and the nature of religious 
practices. In addition to reasons of principle, the reformer critics urged a 
number of changes on the grounds of economy; for the extravagant foreign 
policy and luxurious way of life practised at Wu-ti's court had depleted the 
treasury somewhat drastically. The activities of the Office of Music and the 
type of performances that it sponsored were thus open to criticism on grounds 
of both theory and practice. 

In 70 8.c., therefore, the Office of Music was ordered to reduce the com- 
plement of its musicians; and this step was but one of several measures of 
economy that were intended to curtail the extravagance and ostentation of 
the palace.*! A subsequent reduction of the office’s staff and employees which 
was ordered in 48 2.0. was likewise accompanied by measures to diminish the 
extravagance of the imperial banquets **; and it is of interest to note that this 
incident is mentioned in connexion with I Feng # 3%, who is well known for 
his reformist views in other connexions.™ Fifteen years later, when the reformist 
view had gained considerable support, no less an official than the superintendent 
of the lesser treasury himself, Shao Hsin-ch‘en A fà Ei, proposed that some 
of the extravagant practices of the Office of Music should be discontinued. This 


20 HS, 19A.17a; Fang, ibid., 165. HS, 59.12b mentions Ching Wu ft JA as f AE E BY 
and Mang #$ as SH AF W fe. 

* HS, 8.00; HFHD, n, 213. 

7? H8,9.2$0; HFHD, n, 304. 

? HS, 15.15a. 
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too was but one of several measures designed to save expenditure; and Shao 
Hsin-ch‘en was given due credit for his propcsals.## In addition it was just 
at this juncture that another reformer, K'uang Heng Æ ff, was urging the 
adoption of similar changes on grounds of principle. In his proposals for the 
reform of the cults of state he specified a number of abuses of which the state’s 
religion should, in his view, be purged; and these included the attendance of 
female choirs at the services.95 

These preliminary measures culminated some 25 years later in the much 
more drastic step of abolishing the Office of Music altogether. As will be seen 
below, a large number of the musicians who had been in its employ were 
dismissed ; and the remainder, whose services were retained for certain specified 
purposes, were assigned to other agencies in the government.®*® This action 
followed a curt edict of the sixth month of 7 8.0. which observed that ‘ The 
sounds of Cheng fi are of a licentious nature; they disturb and disorder music 
and were left in abeyance by the sage kings. The Office of Music is to be 
abolished '. Fortunately there is considerably greater detail in passages of 
the Shth-cht and Han-shu which will be considered shortly and which bring out 
very clearly the ideological issues that were involved in this incident. 

The abolition of the office took place at a time when a number of other 
changes that were also of a reformist nature were being introduced. Ai-ti had 
just acceded as emperor, and his short reign was to witness critical stages in 
dynastic and political history. In particular, the very same year saw the 
imposition of restrictions on landholdings and on the number of slaves who 
could be owned legitimately; although a call for such measures had been 
voiced for about 100 years, they had never been put into practice. A further 
reform, in political usage, was seen this year in the removal of the privilege 
whereby senior officials could nominate their sons or brothers for office (jen tzu 
£F F). In addition, to reduce the extent of imperial extravagance, the 
agencies which manufactured and supplied luxury textiles for the imperial 
wardrobes were discontinued; females kept in attendance in the palace who 
were aged 30 and below were dismissed from that form of service; and slaves 
in the employ of the palace who were aged 50 and above were given their 
freedom.“ This was the year following the death of Liu Hsiang #] [n] 
(79-8 B.0.); 1t was a time when his reformist views regarding the validity of the 
Classical texts formed the intellectual aspect of changes which were being 
advocated and practised in politics and dynastic protocol. 


H” HS, 89.18b. Shao Hain-ch‘en held the post of Shao-fu ^p HF for two years from 33 8.0. 

15 See ‘ Kuang Heng’, 15; HS, 25B.13a. 

3t The agencies are not specified; they may have included the office of the 7'ai-yueh ling 
A EH 4p, who was subordinate to the Tat-ch‘ang Fc Fh (HS, 19A.6b). 

37 HS, 11.2a; HFHD, m, 19; HS, 19A.17a. 

38 I am hoping to disouss these developments in a forthooming study. 

39 See R. de Crespigny, ‘ The recruitment system of the imperial bureaucracy of the Late Han’, 
Chung Chs Journal, vi, 1, 1966, 67—78, especially 68. 

40 HS, 11.3a, 3b; HFHD, m, 94. 
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Passages in the treatises on music of the Shth-cht and Han-shu help us to 
understand why the ‘sounds of Cheng’ were subject to criticism. And they 
show that the criticism was in line with the other opinions of the reformist 
statesmen, who wished to replace the aims of Wu-ti (i.e. imperial expansion, 
control of the population, and the worship of certain cults that had been 
inherited from Ch‘in) by ideals that were attributed to the kings of Chou and 
the Duke of Chou in particular (i.e. retrenchment rather than expansion, the 
reduction of controls over the populace, and the worship of Heaven and Earth). 

In the introductory passage to the monograph on music, the Suh-che 4 
cites a saying to the effect that the tunes which accompanied the Ya fff and 
Sung Bj poems of the ‘ Book of songs ' lead to correct behaviour by the people ; 
the sounds of cries and exhortations call warriors to deeds of valour; but the 
songs of Cheng and Wei ffj, which derive from the Kuo-feng W ka part of 
the ‘ Book of songs", lead to licentiousness. Although no source is given for 
this very general saying, support for this view of the music of Cheng may be 
found in the Lun-yü. For good measure the Shth-cht adds that the music of 
Cheng was promoted at a time when the principles of ordered government had 
been rendered nugatory or defective. Confucius himself had failed to halt the 
decline of music which had accompanied the misbehaviour of the kings of the 
Spring and Autumn period and their subsequent forfeiture of independence at 
the hands of Ch‘in; and the description of the Second Ch‘in emperor’s enjoy- 
ment of debased music, despite Li Ssu’s remonstrances, is presumably intended 
as a warning of the dire effects that may result from these indulgences. For 
music is an expression of the period in which it was composed ; and by insisting 
on the practice of a particular type of music, so can a temporal régime demon- 
strate the ideal view which it holds of the contemporary age. In the same 
chapter the Shth-chi 4 gives unstinted praise to the 17-stanza hymn whose 
composition was ascribed to Wu-ti and whose preservation may have been 
due to the efforts of the Office of Music.“4 These poems are lauded for their 
deep allusions to the Classical texts and for their literary elegance. 

The greater part of the Sheh-cht’s chapter on music consists of a long passage 
that forms part of the L+-cht.45 The passage concedes that the practices of 
conventional behaviour (i$) and music may vary from one age to another and 
that even the most praiseworthy of monarchs such as ‘the Five Sovereigns ” 
or the ‘ Three Kings’ are not obliged to follow their predecessors’ examples 
blindly and without change. This important principle, i.e. that the mstitutions 
of state should derive ultimately from expedient rather than from dogmatic 
acceptance of past practice, is ascribed in the same chapter to the Ch'in states- 
man Chao Kao 3f] À in connexion with the type of music in which the Second 


41 SC 24.4; MH, 10, 232. 

42 Ses * Analects ’, xv, x, 6; and Menors, Lang Hus wang, IL i. 

43 SC, 24.0; MH, m, 235. 

44 See pp. 342-3, above, and p. 343, n. 18. 

45 SO, 24.9 to 24.72; MH, m, 238-86 ; S. Couvreur, Li Kt, Ho kien fou, 1918, 1x, 45 f. 
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Ch’in emperor indulged.4 But it is aleo a view which is of far wider application 
and which distinguishes those who upheld the expansionist policies of Ch‘in 
and Wu-ti from those statesmen who reacted against such measures. It was 
the latter who suggested means of reforming current political abuses and who 
believed in the fundamental and unchanging value of the Classics, their 
precepts, and their institutions. 

The main lesson that is laid down in this part of the chapter *" concerns the 
differences drawn between various types of music on moral and utilitarian 
grounds. The value of music, like that of the rules for conventional behaviour, 
lies in the way by which it will guide the emotions correctly and lead to a 
harmonious and orderly state of the world and its subsequent prosperity 59; 
whereas improper music, such as the songs of Cheng, lead to depravity and 
disorder. The moralist purpose of music is emphasized in the final appreciation 
that is appended at the end of the chapter and which presumably derives from 
the hand of Ssu-ma Ch'ien.:? Several scholars have commented recently on 
the nature of the music of Cheng and its contrast with traditional music owing 
to its irregularities and its dependence, for effect, on excess. Cheng’s music 
was new rather than old; ‘ pop’ rather than classical; and it could be scorned 
as being derived from regions that lav outside the cultural centre of Chou. 

At the time when this chapter of the Shih-chi was compiled (i.e. before 
c. 90 B.c.), the Office of Music had been in existence for some 25 years only. As 
yet the policies of Wu-ti’s statesmen had been conspicuously successful, despite 
some ominous military defeats of recent years; and the reaction against those 
policies and all that the court of Wu-ti represented had hardly gathered 
strength. It is therefore not surprising that, although the Shth-chi carries the 
standard view of the music of Cheng, it does not charge the Office of Music 
with leading Wu-ti's court astray or assisting it to indulge in evil practices by 
providing performances cf this type of music. But by the time to which 
Pan Ku refers the situaticn was very different. 

In the fu written in praise of the Two Capital Cities, Pan Ku pays due 
tribute to the place occupied by the Office cf Music within the context of the 
cultural measures adopted by the government. The introduction to the fu 
includes the following statement 5! : 

: When the Han dynasty was first founded there was no time for leisure. 
But by the time of Wu-ti and Hsiian-ti [7449], the offices of ceremonial were 
held in high esteem and attention was paid to the promotion of literature. 
At the palace there was established the Gate of the Golden Steeds, where 
scholars would assemble, and the Tower of the Stone Conduit, where books 


46 SC, 24.5; MH. m, 234. 

47 SC, 24.38, 44, 64; MH, nx, 261, 264, 270. 

* SC, 24.80, 38; MH, m, 259, 261. 

4 S0, 24.75; HH, m, 290. 

5° See Hervouet, op. cit., 279; J.-P. Diény, op. cit., 17 f., 28 f. 
51 Wen-hstian, 1.1a f. (SPTK ed.). 
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were preserved ; outside, the government promoted the activities of the Offices 
of Music and Harmony so as to bring to light what had been abandoned and 
to hold fast the threads of continuity with the past '. 

There is a far fuller statement in the Han-shu. From the outset of its 
remarks about music 5? the chapter distinguishes between different types on 
the grounds of their effect.on the emotions and on moral behaviour. The text 
notes 5 the rise of the music of Cheng and Wei at the time of political and 
moral decadence of the Spring and Autumn and Warring States periods. But 
the famous comment which is incorporated in the text on the soporific nature 
of traditional music and the stimulating excitement of that of Cheng and Wei 
tells only too clearly why the popularity of the latter had grown during the 
centuries.5* 

The Han-shu’s main criticism of certain types of music follows the verses 
of the 19 hymns which have been discussed above. The text reads as if it 
were part of a memorial which had been submitted to the throne; and it seems 
to refer to a practice that was contemporary with the writer. In temporal 
sequence this part of the text is placed between the reigns of Wu-ti and 
Ch'eng-ti, and it is appended to the statement that king Hsien ff of Ho-chien 
in mj (155-129 3.0.) has been collecting some of the ancient and traditional 
music for presentation to the throne. The critic recounts the long history of 
various musical forms of the past, going back to the Yin dynasty, and observes 
the foundation and extension of that tradition. By contrast the poems and 
songs of ‘today’ have no ancestry, and there is no proper tuning in their 
performances. Music is presented by virtuosi of the women’s quarters in the 
palace and by the Office of Music in the Shang-lin palace; and in all these 
respects the sounds of Cheng are given a wide hearing at court. This statement 
18 supported elsewhere.5* 

During the reign of Ch'eng-ti an attempt was made by P'ing Tang 48 #, 
who is described as counsellor and aeademician," to recover the traditional 
music such as had been collected at the court of the king of Ho-chien. In 
making this attempt he drew attention to the cultural enrichment that derived 
from such music and reminded the emperor that it had been approved by 
notable statesmen such as Kung-sun Hung 74 $$ 54 and Tung Chung-shu 
X; [| £f. and that it had been linked with the name of Confucius. It may be 
noted that Kung-sun Hung and Tung Chung-shu were two of the earliest 
writers to criticize the highly practical measures of Wu-ti’s expansionist 


53 HS, 22.7b; the text incorporates a number of passages which are also seen in the Shih-chi 
and Li-chi. 

53 HS, 22.128. 

** HS, 22.12b. This well-known comment also appears in SO, 24.56; MH, m, 272. 

55 HS, 22.888. 

#6 See Fang, ibid., 167, for the revival of the ‘ harmonies ' under Hsüan-ti and the popularity 
of the music of Cheng during tho reign of Ch'eng-ti (HS, 64B.8b). 

57 i.e. ta-fu po-sMh K Jc T oc; HS, 22.84a. 
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government. P‘ing Tang was trying to reinstitute older forms of music in 
place of the forms that were being currently practised by the Office of Music 
and which were characterized by the ‘sounds of Cheng’. In making this 
attempt he was deliberately associating the different types of music with the 
different attitudes to government. 

At the time P‘ing Tang’s attempt met with no response. The music of 
Cheng was very popular at the court of Ch'eng-ti and some of its performers 
had achieved a considerable notoriety. The Han-shu writes 99 that the resulting 
extravagance and licentiousness were excessive, and such that the ruler of 
mankind himself became involved in making a bid for the services of some of 
the performers. But matters changed on Ch'eng-ti's death in 7 B.o. Even 
before his accession (in the fourth month of 7 5.0.) the new emperor had 
thought contemporary practice unseemly; but it must be added that he 
allegedly had no ear for music. Within two months he had issued the edict 
abolishing the Office of Music in the circumstances which have been described 
above. The edict coupled the popularity of the musio of Cheng and Wei with 
the extravagance of the times, and observed that the two tendencies would 
lead to the poverty of the state and the depravity of daily life. The edict noted 
the difficulty experienced in maintaining the integrity and self-sufficiency of 
the populace if the source of corruption was not stemmed; and after citing 
Confucius’ injunction to abandon the depraved music of Cheng, the edict 
ordered the abolition of the office. At the same time it provided for the 
retention, under the auspices of other offices of state, of facilities for the 
performance of music at the religious services of the bounds; of the martial 
music of the traditional institutions of war; and of such music as existed 
within the canonical tradition and which was not identified with the sounds 
of Cheng and Wei. 

The distinction drawn between different types of music on ethical grounds 
is paralleled by a distinction drawn by Yang Hsiung 4 #£ (53 B.o.—a.D. 18) 
between different types of poetry; and Yang Hsiung was one of the reformer 
thinkers protesting against current extravagances at this time.5® Ai-ti’s edict 
was followed by the submission of a long and detailed memorial by K'ung 
Kuang JL 3%; who had been appointed Chancellor on the very day of the former 
emperor’s death, and Ho Wu ff j5& who had held the post of imperial 
counsellor and had recently been given the title of T'a-ssu-k'ung K FW Z. 
The two statesmen were concerned with deciding which members of the 
office's staff should be dismissed and which should be retained for the purposes 
which had been specified. They suggested that of the total of 829 members, 
the services of 388 should be retained, while those of 441 members, whose 


55 HS, 22.84b. 

5? HS, 30.598. 

60 Dubs renders Yu-shih ta-fu fd] Hi Jx Se ‘imperial counsellor’ as ‘Imperial clerk 
grandee’. I am hoping to discuss the significance of, the change of title to T'a-ssu-k'wng in a 
forthooming study. 
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performances and skills did not accord with canonical institutions or which 
were concerned with the music of Cheng and Wei, should be discontinued. 

This proposal was accepted; the musicians who were kept on the strength 
of government, albeit in other offices, included the 62 who played at the 
seasonal services of the bounds; an orchestra of 128 who were paraded at the 
palace during audiences of state; and a number of other specialists or solo 
performers on various named instruments. All but one of the four teams, 
totalling 62 members, who played the music of Cheng were dismissed; the 
exception being the single member who also played old-style music; and many 
other musicians who were associated with the music of Cheng and with other 
local traditions were included among those who were declared redundant.ft 

The final passage in the Han-shu’s treatise on music 9? spells out without 
equivocation the principles that were involved in the abolition of the Office of 
Music. The passage concerns ‘the present time’, ie. the time in which the 
authors lived, after the restoration of the Han dynasty; by then a new 
beginning had been made and the population had returned to their proper 
basic occupations and way of life after the disturbances of civil war. Material 
prosperity and moral standards were being evidenced in the growth of the 
population and the reduction of punishments of state; and cultural standards 
were being improved in respect of schooling, the rules of behaviour, and the 
performance of music. These blessings were due to the existence of a heritage 
of past tradition and the models that it provided. As Confucius had said, 
history showed how succeeding dynasties, such as the Yin and the Chou, had 
accepted and adapted the institutions of their predecessors; and in so far as 
Han had acted as the successor of Chou, it had been a matter of profound 
regret, as had been expressed by men such as Chia I $$ gi, Tung Chung-shu, 
Wang Chi £ 35,9 and Liu Hsiang, that so long a time had elapsed before the 
dynasty had been able to establish the correct forms of behaviour and music. 

However marked the evolutionary changes of the succeeding centuries 
have been, these principles have persisted throughout China’s cultural history. 
One of the clearest statements to this effect, which was destined to affect the 
course of Chinese education for generations, may be seen in Chu Hsi’s intro- 
duction to the * Book of songs’, where he writes of the relationship between 
ethical values, political success, and the various types of poetry that are 
included in that collection. 


*! For the full list, which still awaits oritical examination, see HS, 22.36a f. 

** HS, 22.374. 

*! For Wang Ohi, see HS, 72.34 f. His reformist attitude was expressed in protests against 
the type of government practised under Hsüan-ti, which was based on expedient and legal 
sanction rather than on principle and ethic. He called for the abolition of the jen-izu {E F- 
privilege, and of state games, the reduotion of the Office of Musio and the abolition of the agencies 
which provided luxuries for the use of the palace. 


A NOTE ON THE CHERNG SHIANQ BALLAD IN THE 
SHYUN TZYY 


By N. G. D. MALMQVIST 


The Cherng shianq y, +H text is included as section 25 of the present editions 
of the Shyun Tzyy #j F- which are all based on the edition established by the 
Tarng commentator Yang Liang. In his prečace, which is dated a.D. 819, Yang 
Liang notes that the editions at his disposal included the Cherng shiang as 
section eight. 

The Cherng shtang bas the form of a ballad. The text, which comprises 
56 stanzas, is divided into three parts. The first and the second part each 
contains 22 stanzas, while the third part contains only 12 stanzas. Duh 
Gwo-shyang, who has published extensively on the Shyun Tzyy and who has 
given special attention to the Cherng shang section, suggests that the third 
part of the ballad (stanzas 45-56) reflects a strong Legalist influence and that 
this part therefore was written at a later date than the two preceding parts.! 
It should also be noted that all three parts contain features of form and content 
which mark each part as a complete unit.? 

With few exceptions, some of which are due to faulty transmission of the 
text, the stanzas are divided into six verses, with the following syllabic 
structure: 3-+38+7+4-+4-+3. Metrically each stanza may be conceived 
of as a sequence of eight bars (including a final pause bar) beaten in 4-time. 


1 Duh Gwo-shyang, ‘ Luenn Shyun Tryy de Cherng shiang pian’. For a selective list of Chinese 
works on the Shyun Tzyy see bibliography, pp. 357-8, below. 

1 The following stanzas mark the beginning and end of each part: 
Part I, first stanza: ' Let me sing a working song! The calamities of our time [stem from the 
faot that] the stupid and the dull wreck [the reputation of] worthy and good men. When the 
lord of men lacks worthy [ministers] he is like a blind man without a leader. How lost indeed | ' 
Part 1, last stanza: ‘The working song is now completed, its words have not stumbled. 
When the gentleman speaks these words, ho will arrive with ease. He will honour the worthy 
and the good and single out the bad and the evil’. 
Part xx, first stanza: ‘ Let me sing a working song ani tell of the sage kings. Yau and Shuenn 
exalted worthy men and themselves yielded their pomtions. Sheu You and Shann Chyuan 
valued righteousness and slighted gain. Their conduct was brilliantly manifested ’. 
Part 1x, last stanza: ‘ We observe the events of the past in order that we ourselves may take 
warning. We may also therefrom learn how to bring order to confusion and how to right wrongs. 
I have committed my thoughts to this working song, to serve as instructive examples '. 
Part I, first stanza: ‘Let me sing a working song and tell of the methods of government! 
There are five principles to be upheld by the lord and which may be presented in a concise and 
clear manner. If the lord attentively guards these [principles], those below will all be well 
adjusted and correct and the state will flourish ’. 
Part m, last stanza: ' The ministers should attentively cultivate [these principles, but] the lord 
[himself] should effect any changes [that may be called for]. Impartial examination and good 
thinking [will guarantee] that these principles be not brought into confusion. If all under Heaven 
be governed by these rules, later ages will take them as models and they will become a legal 
code ’. 

For an annotated translation of the Cherng shiang ballad see N. G. D. Malmqvist, ‘ A Confucian 
philosopher’s working song’, in Acta Bibliothecae Regiae Stockholmiensis, xv, 1973. 
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David Hawkes, who has noted the affinity between the metrical pattern of the 
Cherng shang and those of modern ballads, writes as follows: ‘ Unfortunately 
the only obvious correspondence between an English and a Chinese metre 
occurs at an extremely humble level. The “3-3-7” nursery jingle found in 
Hot Cross Buns and One two three, Mother caught a flea exactly parallels a metre, 
very popular in China but not much favoured by serious poets except in ballads, 
which 1s found as early as the third century B.c. in the works of Hsün-tzu and 
as recently as the most recent set of shu-las-pao extemporized by some Peking 
comedian. It represents one of the basic rhythms common to people all over 
the world, and is probably older than language itself, being in fact the simplest 
rhythm that can be beaten in 4-time ’.? 

Karly Chinese scholars have expressed diverging views as to the metrical 
properties of the Cherng shiang ballad. Ju Shi (1130-1200) includes the text 
as the first item in his Chuutsyr howyeu ‘ Anthology of later works in the 
Chuutsyr tradition ’, thereby apparently suggesting a metrical affinity between 
the Cherng shsang and the Chuutsyr. In his prefatory note to the Cherng shiang 
Ju Shi notes, however, that Shyun Tzyy was not ‘a follower of Chiu Yuan’ 
and that the Cherng shang was included in the Chuutsyr howyeu on account 
of the facts that it was written when Shyun Tzyy enjoyed the protection of 
Chuu and that it to some extent may support the Way of good government. 

Guh Goang-chyi (1776-1835) suggests that each stanza comprises four 
rhymed verses, containing 3 + 3 + 7 + 11 syllables respectively. He also 
notes that the long final verse may be divided into either 8 + 8 or 4 +7 
syllables. Similar views were held by Lu Wen-chau (1717-96) who divided 
each stanza into five verses (3 + 3 + 7 + 4 + 7) and who also noted that the 
Cherng shtanq metre resembles that of the tarntsyr ballads of later ages.5 

Duh Gwo-shyang follows Lu Wen-chau’s metrical analysis and furthermore 
notes the similarity between the Cherng shtang pattern and that of the drum 
songs from Fenqyang (Fengyang huaguutsyr).° 

Ju Shy-cheh, whose metrical analysis agrees with that presented in this 
paper, has demonstrated the similarity between the Cherng shang pattern and 
ballad metres dating from the Nanbeeichaur (420-589), the Tarng (618-906), 
and the Song (960-1279).7 

Each stanza normally contains four end-rhymes, in the first, the second, 
the third, and the sixth verse. On the whole the rhymes agree closely with the 
rhyme categories of Archaic Chinese.? 

The title of the ballad, Cherng shtang, is taken from the opening verses of 
each of the three parts of the ballad. The phrase cherng shiang has been variously 


3 David Hawkes, ‘ Chinese poetry and the English reader ’, in Raymond Dawson (ed.), The 
legacy of China, Oxford, 1964, 98. 

4 Guh Goang-chyi, op. oit., fiwann 8, 9b-10a. 

5 Lu Wen-chau, op. oit., 18.48 (collation note on stanza 35). 

* Duh Gwo-shyang, ' Luenn Shyun Tzyy de Oherng shiang pian’, pp. 161 and 165. 

* Ju Shy-oheh, * Luenn Cherng shiang pian heen shiang Fenqyang huaguutsyr shu’. 

* The rhymes have been investigated by Jiang Yeou-gaw (?-1851) and by Ju Shy-cheh. 
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interpreted by the commentators. The Tarng commentator Yang Lianq writes 
as follows: '[Shyun Tzyy] used the beginning [verse of the poem] to name 
this section. In order to give expression to his own views Shyun Tzyy in diverse 
ways discusses how the ruler and his ministers may cure disorder. Therefore 
it is said below: ‘ I have committed my thoughts to this song, to serve as 
instructive examples ” (stanza 44). The bibliographical chapter of the Hann shu 
refers to these poems as Cherng shtang izarisyr " Miscellaneous cherng shiang 
texts". They obviously also belong to the tradition of fuh poetry. Some say 
that the achievement (cherng) of merit lies with the counsellor (shtang) [of the 
ruler], and that [Shyun Tzyy] therefore wrote his Cherng shtanq, in three parts. 
In the old editions the Cherng shiang is listed as section eight, but since the text 
belongs to the miscellaneous writings of Shyun Ching, it has been shifted to the 
final part [of the work] '.? ' 

Su Shyh (1037-1101) discusses the meaning of the phrase cherng shiang in 
his Dong-po shtansheng jyhànjyi: ‘The rhymed passages in the book by 
Master Shyun Ching contain vulgar and shallow statements. He several times 
uses the expression cherng sheang, the meaning of which is not clear. The 
section on shy and fuh poetry in the bibliographical chapter of the Chyan Hann 
shu lists Cherng shianq tzartsyr in 11 pian, which presumably means that cherng 
shiang is the name of old songs and ditties. I suspect that [the followmg two 
occurrences of shtang], in Lin yeou sang, chong bwu shiang BK À 538, À À 38 
and chyr luann yii shiang 78 $L LL #8, which passage is found in the Yuehjih 
section [of the Lsijth] have a common semantic origin. [This question] should 
be subjected to further detailed examination ’.1° 

In the preface to the Cherng shtang text included in the Chuutsyr howyeu 
Ju Shi says: ‘Shtang means “ to assist". It is the name of a song calling 
[upon workmen] to exert their strength when lifting heavy objects. This is 
what the Chronicle refers to when it states that those who hulled grain did not 
sing to the pestle when the Great Officer of the Five Rams had died ’.U 

Lu Wen-chau, who objects to Yang Lianq’s interpretation of cherng shang 
refers to the Lh passage chyr luann yw shtanq,!? “ one employs the shiang 
to order [the ranks]’, and suggests that shtanq is a musical instrument, a 
so-called chongdwu Xf hW. a bamboo tube used for marking time in music. 
A description of the chongdwu is given by the Hann commentator Jeng 
Sy-nong, in a comment on a passage in the Joul: ‘The chongdwu, which is 
made of bamboo, has a circumference of five to six tsuenn. The long ones 
measure seven chyy while the shorter ones measure one to two chyy. At the 


? Yang Liang, op. ut., 18.1a. 

10 Su Shyh, op. cit., 5.3b-4s. The two quoted passages, which are found in Laijih juhshu 
(SBBY ed.) 3.3b and 88.11a respectively, will be further discussed below. 

11‘ The Great Officer of the Five Rams’ is identical with Bor-lii Shi, who served as a trusted 
counsellor in the state of Chyn. Shyyjih (SBBY ed.), 68.08: ‘When the Great Officer of the 
Five Rams died the men and women of the state of Ohyn shed tears. The youngsters did not 
chant ditties and those who hulled grain did not sing to the pestle’. 

18 Jaijih juhshu (SBBY ed.) 38.11a. 
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end of the tube there are two holes which are painted with a dark-red varnish. 
Holding the instrument with both hands one strikes it against the ground... 
in order to beat time '.!? Lu Wen-chau adds that in the past all blind persons 
were always equipped with this instrument and refers to the penultimate verse 
of the first stanza which he interprets as ‘is like a blind man without his 
shtang tube’. 

Wang Yiin-jy (1766-1834) objects to Lu Wen-chau’s interpretation of 
shtanq as a musical instrument on the ground that the phrase cherng shianq, 
which obviously is a verb-objeot expression, would make no sense. On the 
basis of two occurrences of shtang in the Tzuoojuann, which Duh Yuh equates 
with chyr 38, ‘to order’, Wang Yin-]y suggests that the phrase cherng shiang 
means ‘to achieve good order ’.1* It should be noted that the gloss of Duh 
Yuh clearly refers to the pyngsheng form chyr, which always has a verbal 
function, while Wang Yiin-jy’s interpretation requires the chiuhsheng reading 
Jyh, with nominal function. 

Yu Yueh (1821-1907) refers to the Lath passage Lan yeou sang, chong 
bwu shianq ‘ When neighbours have mourning one does not sing when hulling 
grain ’.15 On this passage the Hann commentator Jeng Shyuan comments as 
follows: 'Shtang is the sound that accompanies the pestle’. Yu Yueh adds: 
When men of the past engaged in strenuous labour they always made up 
songs and ditties in order to encourage one another, in about the same way as 
those who lift heavy objects shout “ hey-ho | ". The tunes of these songs were 
called shtang. The phrase chwng cherng shtang means “let us sing this 
tune ! ? ?.16 

Liou Shy-pey (1884-1919) reviews the interpretations offered by Yang 
Liang, Lu Wen-chau, and Yu Yueh. Having rejected Lu Wen-chau's suggestion 
that shtang is identical with the chongdwu bamboo tube, Liou Shy-pey refers 
to Jeng Shyuan’s comment on the Lath passage chyr luann yit shiang: ‘ The 
shiang is identical with the fuu 34 and is also used to beat time in music. The 
outside [cover] of the fuu is made of dressed hide which is filled with bran 
(kang). Bran is also called shtang, hence the name [of the shtang drum]. 
Nowadays some people of Chyi refer to bran as shtang ’.1” 

On the same passage Koong Yiing-dar comments as follows: ‘ The shtang 
is identical with the fuu. [These instruments] are used as aid (fuu if) and 
support (shtang #4) in music. This is the reason why the fuu is called shtang. 
Luann means “order”. [The phrase] chyr luann means “to bring about 
order ". In making music one starts by beating the shiang drum. Therefore 
the text says: “One orders [the ranks of the musicians ?] by beating the 
shtang drum "'. Koong Yiing-dar’s comment is partly based on the following 


13 Joulsi juhshu (SBBY ed.), 24.2b. 

4 See Wang Niann-suen, op. cit., 8/8, la. 
15 Tash juhshu (SBBY ed.), 3.3b. 

16 Yu Yueh, op. oit., p. 289. 

17 Lh juhshu (SBBY ed.), 38.11a. 
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passage from the Fengsuu tongyth, which is quoted in the Taypyng yuhlaan, 
584.6b: 'Shtang means fuu, an instrument which is used as aid and support 
in music. When music is to be played one starts by beating the shtang drum’. 

Koong Yiing-dar (ibid.) also notes that the Shujuann states that a drum 
made of dressed hide is called buhfuu 18. $f and that the Borhuutong contains 
the following quotation from the Shangshu dahjuann: ' The pu-fu (buhfuu) 
is a drum filled with bran '.15 

The fuu drum and the buhfuu drum are probably identical with the 
fuushtanq # 38, which is included as a subheading in the Taypyng yuhlaan, 
584.6b. Under this heading the Taypyng yuhlaan quotes only one work, the 
now lost Dah Jou jeng yueh * The correct music of Great Jou’: ‘ The fuushtang 
ig made of dressed hide and filled with bran. It is beaten with the hands to 
measure time [in music] ’. 

The immediately following item of the Taypyng yuhlaan deals with the 
musical instrument chongdwu. Under this item the T'aypyng yuhlaan mistakenly 
quotes Jeng Sy-nong’s description of the yea 4, an instrument which is 
mentioned in conjunction with the chongdwu in the Joul. After Jeng 
Sy-nong’s description of the yea the Taypyng yuhlaan (584.7a), without 
indicating its source, inserts a description of another musical instrument : 
* One raises [the instrument] and beats it against the ground, like a pounding 
pestle. It is also called shyeshtang WH 449. Shang means “to assist”. [The 
instrument] is used to beat time in music. Some source states that at the time 
when Shiaw Wang of Liang built the walls of Sueiyang; each side of which was 
twelve ls long, a song was sung, and small drums were used to beat time. 
Those who were pounding the earth thrust down their pestles in response to it 
(sc. the song). Later these songs became known as “ the music of Sueiyang " ?. 
Liou Shy-pey suggests that this passage has been inadvertently inserted under 
the item chongdwu and that it properly belongs under the immediately 
preceding item, fuushtang. The description of the labour on the walls of 
Suetyang is found, with a near-identical wording, in the ‘ Treatise on music’ 
of the Song shu.?! 

Liou Shy-pey also quotes Jang Bing-lin, who equates cherng with daa 3T 
‘to beat’ and concludes that the phrase cherng shiang means ‘to beat the 
shang drum ’, an interpretation which is followed by Liang Chii-shyong.?? 

Heh Yih-harng (1757-1825) refers to the phrase kao shenn chyi shiang 
45 TK À 4H (Karlgren: ' He examines and is careful about his assistants ’), 
which is found in the Shyjing, ode 238. Noting that the Mau commentary 
glosses shtang as jyr $ ‘substance’, Heh Yih-harng insists that shsang 


18 Borhuutong (Bawjingtarng Tsorngshu od.), 13.7b; Tjan Tjoe Som 4 Yk 3 (tr.), Po hu 
t'ung À HE 3 : The comprehensive discussions in the White Tiger Hall, x, Leiden, 1952, 402. 

19 Joulis juhshu (SBBY ed.), 24.2b. 

Y Liou Shy-pey, Shyun Tryy jiawbuu, 3.118. 

1 Song shu, Yuehjyh (SBBY ed.), 19.162. 

1! Liou Shy-pey, Shyun Tzyy buushyh, "11b. 
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(chiuhsheng) should be read shtang (pyngsheng).? I fail to follow Heh Yih- 
harng’s arguments on this point. 

Wang Shian-chiann states that the interpretation offered by Yu Yueh 
* comes closest to the truth ’.*4 

It should finally be noted that the anonymous commentators on the 
selections from the Cherng shianq included in the Shian Chyn wenshyueshyy 
tsankao tzyliaw (edited by members of the staff of the Department of Chinese 
Literature at Peking University) suggest that Shyun Tzyy deliberately played 
with words and that the expression cherng shtang on the one hand refers to the 


singing of the working song, on the other hand to the duty of worthy ministers 
to render assistance to their lord. 
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A MICHIYUKI # fr PASSAGE FROM THE TAIHEIKI K Æ ft 
By P. G. O’Nemt 


Early forms of michtyuki 3$ fT ‘travel sequences’ in works of Japanese 
literature are to be found in a few of the songs and poems in the eighth-century 
Kojiki & Æ ft, Nihon shoki H Æ BE FC, and Mam'yoshü Ej $E $. They 
continued to be used in general literature and, through sung entertainments 
such as (mayo 4» BE, enkyoku $t 1H, and kusemas di $$, appeared also in 
various forms of drama. The best examples are to be found in the medieval 
military tales and in the puppet plays of Chikamatsu Monzaemon 3 # FY 
Zr í& FY (1653-1724), where the treatment of the travel sequence reaches its 
peak by & combination of text, music, and movement. One of the most famous 
michiyuki texts, however, is this passage from the Tasheiks k Æ du, a 
fourteenth-century war tele, which describes the journey from Kyoto yi $8], 
the imperial capital, to Kamakura $8 £t, the seat of the military government 
in the eastern part of the country, made by a court noble in 1331 after he 
was arrested for being implicated in the emperor Go-Daigo’s f£ BE Mj second 
plot to overthrow the H5jo dk 2& military rulers. 

The main characteristics of mtchtyuks passages are a rhythmic metre, 
usually of alternating lines of seven and five syllables, and the appearance 
in sequence in the text of the names of the places passed en route. As the 
technique of writing such passages developed, all the literary embellishments 
found in traditional Japanese poetry came to be employed and, in the best and 
more lyrical of them, a serious literary purpose is served by working in plays 
on the names of places, the second ‘ punning’ meaning in these being used to 
deepen and enrich the portrayal of the thoughts and emotions of the traveller. 
It is commonly the case that the persons whose journeys are described are on 
their way to a sad end: some, as in the present example, are prisoners being 
led away to punishment, and others, particularly in the domestic dramas of 
the puppet theatre, are hopeless lovers going off to find peace together in 
suicide. 

The michiyuki passage translated below is based on the most famous and 
frequently used route, that of the Tókaido 3& rj SH, the Eastern Sea Road, 
which linked Kyóto with Kamakura and Edo ÿ[ J} in the east. The text 
itself ? provides interesting comparisons with other treatments of the Tokaido 
journey in, for example, the Heike monogatars® Æ 2X Gy FE, the enkyoku 


1 For example, Kojiki, bk. ut (Iwanami Nihon Koten Bungaku Taikes (hereafter INK BT)), 
vol. 1, p. 270; Nihon shoki, bk. xvi, INK BT, vol. uxxvim, p. 12, ll. 3-5; and Man'yüshü, bk. xm, 
no. 3230, INK BT, vol. vi, pp. 338-9. 

1 The one followed here is that given in JNK BT, vol. xxxiv, pp. 67-70. Another English 
veralon of this passage is to be found in H. MoCullough (tr.), The Taiheiki, New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1959, 38-42. 

3 Bk. x, ‘ Kaidd-kudari’ YE 3 | |) , INE BT, vol. xxxm, pp. 257-60. 
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Kaido,* and the kusemas rankyoku § dii Togoku-kudari 5 X E] F y ; but 
it surpasses them all in the intricacies of its language and in the skill with 
which the place-names and passing scenes are blended with the thoughts and 
feelings of the subject. By the use of word-plays and symbols, which only 
rarely can be carried over effectively into another language, the Japanese 
text transforms a fixed and lifeless sequence from the external world into the 
means of lighting up the inner feelings of the individual. It is a classic example 
of michayuki writing which, together with the no BE plays, continued to make 
possible the sustained expression of lyrical feeling in poetic form when the 
choka Er Wk virtually disappeared from traditional Japanese poetry after the 


Man yõshü. 
ROMANIZED TEXT 


Toshimoto Ason futatabs Kantó gekó no koto 


Toshimoto Ason wa, sennen! Toki Jüro 
Yorisada ga wtaresht nochi, meshitorarete, 
Kamakura made kudaritamaishikadomo, sama- 
zama nt chinji-mdsareshi omomula, ge ni mo 
tote shamen seraredarikeru ga, mata kondo no 
hakujó-domo " ni, moppara inb5 no kuwadate, 
kano Ason ns ari to nosetarikereba, shichigatsu 
jüichénichi * ni mata Rokuhara e meshitorarete 
Kantd e okuraretamau. Sasbon yurusazaru wa 
hires no sadamuru tokoro nareba, nani to 
chinzuru tomo yurusareji, roji nite ushinawaruru 
ka Kamakura nite kiraruru ka, futatsu no aida 
oba hanarejt to, omoimókete zo iderarekeru. 


TRANSLATION 


Toshimoto Ason’s second journey to the 
Eastern Provinces 


Although Toshimoto Ason had been arrested 
and hed gone down to Kamakura efter Toki 
Jüró Yorisada was killed some years before,* 
his various explanations had brought pardon ; 
but as it was recorded in the present con- 
fessions " that he was the one mainly respon- 
sible for the plot, on the eleventh day of the 
seventh month* he was again taken under 
arrest 70 Rokuhara and sent on from there to 
the Eastern Provinces. He would not be 
pardoned again no matter what explanations 
he wera to offer, for it was laid down that no 


crime would be forgiven twice. Perhaps he 
would perish on the way, or perhaps he would 
be killad at Kamakura; there could be no 
escape from the one fate or the other — such 
were h:s thoughts as he set out. 


Rakka no yuki * ni / fumimayo 
Katano no haru no / sakuragars 
mom no nishiki 1? o / kite kaeru 


When he trod with uncertain foot 
The spring snow of fallen blossom ° 
While seeking the cherry at Katano, 


* Pts. 1-3, Enkyokushu "ET. Hl. #&, INK BT, vol. xziv, pp. 83-7. 


* Sanari Kentaré (ed.), Yokyoku taikan Hp Hh K #5, vol. vi, pp. 62-8. For a translation 
of this, see my Karly nd drama, London, Lund Humphries, 1958, 149-50 and 153-60. 

* 1324. 

' By the monk Chüen $ |H] who, ' being of a cowardly nature, wrote out a soroll of oon- 
fessions... even before he was tortured’, T'asheiki, bk. x, INK BT, vol. xxxiv, p. 64. 

5 In the year 1331. 

° of. a poem by Fujiwara Shunzei Jẹ JE (4 Jig in the Shinkokinsha $i 75 + 4h, bk. m, 
no. 114, INK BT, vol. xxvii, p. 59: Mata ya min / Katano no mino no / sakuragari / hana no 
yuki chiru / haru no akebono ‘ Shall I see the like again ? Hardly, for during my oherry-viewing 
on Katano moor I saw a fall of snowy blossom in the spring dawn’. 

10 of. a poem by Fujiwara Kintó HR JA 74 fF in the Shüishu $4 3 HK, bk. m: Asa 
madaki / Arashi no yama no / samukereba / momsji no nishila / kinu hito zo naki ' So cold is 
Mount Arashi before morning comes that there is none who does not wear his maple-leaf brocade ’. 
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Arashs-yama no / aki no kure 
Mioyo o akasu / hodo dani mo 
labine to nareba / monouks ns 
onai no chigirs / asakaranu 
waga furusato no / tsuma-ko oba 
yukue mo shrazu / omoioki 
toshi Aisashiku mo / suminareshi 
kokonoe no 1 / teito oba 

ima o kagiri to / kaerimite 
omowanu tabi ni / sdefamo 
kokoro no uchs zo / aware naru. 


Uki oba tomenu / Osaka no 

seki no shimizu 1* nt / sode nurete 
eue wa yamaji o / Uchide 4 no hama 
oki o haruka ni / mi wataseba 

shio naranu umi 1* ni / kogareyuku 1 
mi o ulafune 1* no / ukishizums 
koma mo todoro to / fuminarasu 

Sela no nagahashi 1" / uchiwatari 
yuksko hilo ni / Omi 18-55 ya 

yo no Une -no-no ni / naku 31 tazu mo 
ko o omó ka io / aware nari?! 


10 See footnote on page 360. 


Or returned at dusk on an autumn day 
From the slopes of Mount Arashi 

Clothed in maple-leaf brooade,!? 

A single night spent away from home 
Brought melancholy enough. 

Now, as he leaves on this sudden journey 
While his thoughts linger on 

In his native place with his wife and child 
Whose fate he will not know, 

Though closely tied to them by bonds of love; 
And as he looks back for his last sight 

Of the ninefold imperial capital 

Where he has lived for so many years, 
What sadness fills his heart ! 

The barrier at Osaka 

Fails to hold back the grief he feels, 

And the clear waters there 1? wet a sleeve 
Already damp with tears. 

Eventually the mountain path 

Leads out to the shore at Uchide. 

When he looks far out across the waters, 
His heart grows troubled at the saltless sea 14 
For a tossing boat rowed ’mid the waves there 
Reminds him of his own troubled life. 

To the resounding clatter of horses’ hoofs 
They cross the long bridge at Seta. 

Then along the Omi road they meet 
Others passing to and fro. 

Weighted down by worldly cares, 
Toshimoto hears on the heath at Une 

The plaintive ory of & crane, 

And the thought that perhaps 

It too longs for its young ™ 

Makes the traveller still more sad. 


11 5 syllables instead of 7. 


11 The Osaka barrier had long been renowned for its clear, pure water. 
13 A play (kakekotoba 1$ BH]) here on uchide: (a) = FJ H ‘emerge from’; (b) the place- 


name Uchide #7 iH. 
14 The fresh-water Lake Biwa. 


15 A common play here on kogare: (a) = #4 DS 41 ‘ yearn/long for’; (b) = W 23 À 
being rowed’; from another meaning of kogaru #3 73 4 ' burn, scorch’, hence ' evaporate 
(sea-water to obtain salt) ', it is also an associated word (engo fé FÆ) introduced by the preceding 


shio ‘salt’ and wme ‘sea’. 


16 A play here on uki: (a) = HF X ‘grief’; (b) = ZF zx ‘floating’. 

17 The Heike monogatari, bk. x, * Kaido-kudari ”, has a very similar phrase: Sea no Kara-hashs 
(* Chinese-style bridge ’) koma mo todoro to fuminaraau. 

18 A play here on 6: (a) = au 3& ‘meet’; (b) part of the province name Omi Yr YL. 


19 A play here on u: (a) as part of yo no u(ki) HE 7) FF (zx) ' the grief of the world’; 


(b) part of the place-name Une pfi. 


20 A notable example here of alliteration and assonance: yo no Une-no-no ni naku. 

41 Cranes were traditionally regarded as being particularly devoted to their young; cf the 
use of the same idea in the Wakan rüeishu #1 TK BH $k Hh, bk. n, ‘Kangen’ $F $È ‘String 
instruments ', JNK BT, vol. 1x xni, no. 488, p. 107: ‘ The third and fourth strings (of a koto) are 
olear and high-pitched — the ory at night of & crane in & coop, thinking of ite young ’. 
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Shigure mo taku / Mors Y-yama no 
Konoshiia teuyu ni / sode nurete 

kaze ni teuyu chiru % / Shinohara ™ ya 
shino wakuru michi o 5 / sugiyukeba 
Kagami-no-yama wa / ari tote mo 
namida ni kumorite / miewakacu. 


Mono o omoeba / yonoma ni mo 
Oiso 16 no mori no / shitakusa ni 
koma o todomete 37 / kaerimiru 

furusato o kumo ya / hedatsuran. 


Banba Samegas / Kashiwabara 

F'uwa *® no sekiya wa / arehatete 

nao moru % mono wa / aki no ame no V 
teu ka waga Mino / Owari ?! naru 
Atsuta no Yatsurugi 3? / fushiogami 
shioht ns ima ya / Narumi -gata 
katabuku teuki ni / michi miele 
akenu kurenu to / yuku michi ni 

eue wa izuku to / Totdms *4 

Hamana no hashi no / yüsho ni 

hiku hito mo naki / sute-obune 
shizumihatenuru *5 / mi ni shi areba ** 
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At Moriyama a heavy fall of drizzling rain 

Seeps through the trees 

And the dew there wets his sleeves still more. 

Beyond the path through the bamboo grass 

At Shinohara, where the wind 

Scatters the dew into spray, 

They zel him they have come to Mount 
Kagami, 

The Mirror Mountain ; 

Yet Toshimoto cannot see it 

For his eyes are clouded with tears. 

In the forest of Oiso where worries and cares 

May age & man in a single night, 

He stovs his horse in the undergrowth 37 

And turns to look for his homo of old, 

But olouds still shut it off. 

Thus Banba, Samegai, and 

Kashiwabara do they pass. 

At the barrier of Fuwa, indestructible in 
name, 38 

The guardhouse stands in ruins, 

No lonzer giving protection 

Even from the dripping autumn rain. 

He travels towards his life's olose 

Through Mino and Owari where, at Atsuta, 

He worships before the FEight-Sword Shrine ?? 

And then passes by the beach at Narumi 

As the tide begins to ebb, 


23 A play here on mori: (a) = Yay A ' todrip' ; (b) part of the place-name Moriyama 2!& [I]. 
33 Tsuyu chiru ' (from which) the dew soattera’ are associated words introducing shéno 


‘bush bamboo ’. 


* A play here on shino: (a) = # ‘ bush bamboo’; (b) part of the place-name Shinohara 


*5 8 syllables instead of 7. 


M A play here on oi: (a) = $ V ' grow old’; (b) part of the place-name Oiso € ff. 

at cf, the enkyoku ‘ Kaidd', pt. 1 (in Enkyokushü, bk. 1v, INKBT, vol. xxxv, p. 83), which 
has Oiso no mori no / shttakuea no / shigemi ni koma o / todomete mo ‘ Though we stop our horses 
amid the luxuriant undergrowth in the forest of Oiso ’. 

** This name is written with the characters 7f. TE, literally ‘ undestroyed, indestructible ’. 

29 A play here on moru: (a) = FF Z ‘defend’; 1b) = fe A ‘drip’. 


39 6 syllables instead of 5. 


*! Plays here on ms no and owari: (a) mi no owari EF 7) $% V) = ‘the end of one's life’; 
(b) Mino 3€ y& and Owari FH if are the names of provinces through which Toshimoto passes 


at this stage of his journey. 


4 There is a shrine of this name in the southern part of the great Atsuta Shrine, but some 


editors are of the opinion that what is meant here is the sacred sword known as Kusanagi no 
Tsurugi EX XE C) Sill ‘ the Grass-Cutter Sword’, whioh is said to have been taken from the 
tail of the eight-headed monster by the god Susano-o and was eventually enshrined at Atsuta. 

*3 À play here on naru: (a) (shiohi ni...) naru = FY ZA ‘ become (low tide)’; (b) part of 
the place-name Narumi IR, YẸ. 

H A play here on #5: (a) = (sue wa izuku to) tou ff] 3. ‘he asks (where the end will be)’; 
(b) part of the province name Tótómi jf JT. 

*5 Shicumihatenure Ye Z. HL TC yd A must be taken twice here, once literally with the 
preceding sufe-obune: ‘(a small abandoned boat) completely sunk’; and again figuratively 
with the following m4 ni shi areba: ‘ (since his was a fate in which) he was utterly cast down ’. 

** 6 syllables here instead of 5. 
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tare ka aware? to / yügure % no 
iria nareba / ima wa tote 
Ikeda no shuku ni / tsukstamso. 


Genryaku gannen ™ no / koro ka to yo 
Shgehira 4 no 4 / Chá$0 no 
tot no tame ni / torawarete 
kono shuku ni ** / tsukitamaesM ni ‘3 
* Azuma-ji no 44 
hanyü no koya no / ibuseki ni 
furusato tka ni / koislukaruran ’ to 
chija no musume 45 ga 46 / yomitarishs 
sono inishie no / aware made mo 
omoinokosanu / namida nari. 


Ryokan no tomoshibi 47 / kasuka ni shite 
keimes akatsuki o 4 / moyoseba 

hitsuba kaze ni / ibaete © 
Tenryü-gawa o / uchiwatari 
Sayo-no-nakayama / koeyukeba 

hakuun michi o / uzumikite 


His way revealed by the sinking moon. 
On and on he goes, as each day follows night, 
And he asks himself where his journey is to end. 
When they reach the province of Tôtümi, 
From the bridge at Hamana 
Toshimoto sees his unhappy self 
Like a small boat sunken and abandoned 
In the waters of the evening tide. 
There is no one there to save it 
And no one even to meet him 
Or utter a word of pity. 
As the evening bell tells him 
That their day is now over, 
They arrive in the post-town of Ikeda. 
In about the first year of Genryaku,?* 
It is said, when the Deputy Commander 
Shigehira 4° 
Arrived in Ikeda as a captive 
Of the barbarians from the east, 
The daughter of the head woman there 4% 
Composed a poem for him: 
‘In the squalor of this small mud-walled 
house 
Where you lodge on your journey east,# 
What longing you must feel 
For your own home !’. 
Even the misery of that prisoner long ago 
Is shared to the full by Toshimoto, 
As his tears now bear witness. 
When the lamps in the inn grow faint 
And cockcrow celebrates the dawn, 
They cross the Tenryü river to the sound 
Of a neighing horse oarried on the wind. 
Beyond Sayo-no-nakayama 
The road is covered in white mist 


77 A play here on awa: (a) the negative form awa- of the verb au je Š» ‘ meet’, suggesting 
awamu and the meaning ‘ who is there to meet him?’; (b) part of the noun aware $$, used 


here to mean ' How sad/moving |’. 


38 A play here on yü: (a) = zx 3, ‘say’; (b) part of the noun yügure 47 Kt ' evening’. 


?? 1184. 


10 The fifth son of Taira no Kiyomori AS 7 AR. He had successes in battle against the 
Minamoto, and burned the Tédaiji 3H -A 2 and Kófukuji § A SP temples which had 


given them help, but was captured by them (referred to in the text aa tds He 


Ji ' eastern 


barbarians’ in that they were based on Kamakura and their main strength lay in the east) at 
Ichinotani — ZA. From there he was taken to Kydto and then Kamakura, and in 1184 was 
executed near Nara and the temples he had destroyed. 


41 6 syllables instead of 7. 


425 syllables instead of 7. 


437 syllables instead of 5. 


44 The Heike monogatari, bk. x, ‘ Kaidó-kudars', INK BT, vol. xxx, p. 259, which tells 
of this episode, gives the first line of this poem as Tabi no sora ‘ (Under) skies on & journey’, 


i.e. ‘ While travelling away from home’. 


45 The girl referred to here is the Yuya WB EF (or #4 4) of the famous nö play of that 
name, although the Heike monogatari, ibid., gives Yuya as the name of her mother. 


4¢ 8 syllables instead of 7. 
19 6 syllables instead of 7. 


47 8 syllables instead of 7. 
5 4 gyllablea instead of 5. 


18 9 syllables instead of T. 
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soko to mo shiranu / yügure ni 
kaket no sora o / nozomite mo 
mukashi Saigyd / höshi ga 51 

* Inochi narikert ' 53 to 9 / esji-tsuteu 
futatabi kosshi / ato made mo 
vrayamashiki zo / omowarekeru. 


Hima yuku koma" no / ashi hayami 
hi sude ni teigo ni 55 / noboreba 5 
karet matrasuru 5’ / hodo tote 58 
koshs o teizen ni  / kakitodomu. 

Nagae o tatakite, keigo no bushi o chikazuke, 
shuku no na o tottamd ni, ‘ Kikukawa to mósu 
nari’ to kotaekereba, Sh5kyü no kassen © no 
toki, inzen kakitarisht toga ni yotte, Mitsuchika- 
no-ky0 1 Kant e meshikudasaresht ga, kono 
shuku nite chüserareshi toki, 

* Mukashi Nan'yô-ken no kikusui 

Earyü o kunds yowas o nobu. 

Ima wa Tôkaido no Kikukawa 

Seigan ni yadotte inochi o ou’ to kakitarishs 
töki mukashi no / fude no ato 


ima wa waga minous ni nani?! 


Aware ya itodo / masariken 
isshu no uta o / eijite,tt 
yado no hashira ni zo“ / kakarekeru. 
* Intshie mo 
kakaru tameshi o / Kikukawa *5 no 
onafi nagare ni / mi o ya shirumen ’. 
51 4 syllables instead of 5. 
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So that they can scarcely make it out; 
In the evening light he then looks back 
At the sky which covers his home, 
And envy comes upon him for Saigyô the priest 
Who composed the poem ‘ Such has been my 
lifes. . 752 
When he came by here a second time. 
The hours pass like a galloping pony, 
And now that the sun is overhead 
The bearers set his litter down 
In the courtyard of an inn and offer him food. 
He summons a soldier cf the guard by 
tapping on a shaft, and when he asks the name 
of the place, learns in reply that it is called 
Kikukawa, or Chrysanthemum River. When 
Lord Miteuchika *! was summoned to the east 
at the time of the fighting of the Shokyü era, 
for the crime of having written the proclama- 
tion issued by the retired emperor, it was here 
that he wrote a poem before he was killed in 
this same place: 
* Long ago by the chrysanthemum waters 
OZ the district of Nan-yang, 
Men drew water from the lower reaches 
And thus prolonged their days. 
Now at Chrysanthemum River 
On the Eastern Sea Road, 
I lodge on the west bank 
And there find my life comes to its end ’. 
These words from far-off days 
Speak now for his fate too. 
Sadder still, he composes a poem 
and writes it on a pillar in the inn: 
* [ have heard how long ago 
Taere was just such a case as mine. 
Perhaps I too am now about to sink 
Into these same waters of the Kikukawa ’. 


^ The complete poem by Saigyd Py 47, which is included in the Shinkokinshü, bk. x, 
INE BT, vol. xxviu, no. 987, p. 216, reads: Toshi takete / mata koyubesh to / omoiki ya / inochi 
narikert / Sayo-no-nakayama ‘ Never did I think that, in my later years, I would cross this pass 
again, but such has been my life — Sayo-no-nakayams ’. 


8 8 syllables instead of 7. 


M An expression, derived from Chinese and often used in Japanese literature, to describe 
pan 


the swift passing of time. 
55 8 syllables instead of 7. 
95 4 syllables instead of 5. 


** 4 syllables instead of 5. 
55 8 syllables instead of 7. 


57 8 syllables instead of 7. 


*? This civil war of the Shokyü Zk /A era took place in 1221, when the retired emperor 
Go-Toba f£ Bj JA sent orders to all provinces to raise troops to overthrow the Hdjo. 

‘l Fujiwara Mitsuchika H& JE 3 X4 did in fact write the imperial proclamation, as 
stated in the text, but he was executed by the Hojo at Kakozaka in Suruga BE ji] province, 
and it was Fujiwara Nakamikado Muneyuki Rẹ JA FH $ FY 55 47 who wrote the Chinese 
poem at Kikukawa 39 JI| and was then killed there. 

*! A line of irregular metre: it has 12 syllables in all, but no satisfactory caesura. 


** 4 syllables instead of 5. 


* 8 syllables instead of 7. 


*5 A play here on kiku: (a) = BH < ‘hear of’; (b) part of the placename Kikukawa 


3 JJ. 
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Üi-gawa o ** / sugitamaeba *? 

miyako ni arishi / na 95 o kikite 
Kameyama-dono no / gyokó no *? 
Arashi-no-yama no / hanazakari 

ryütó gekishu no "9 / fune ni nori 

sMika kangen no en ni | / haberishi koto mo 7 
ima wa futatabi / minu yo no yume to '? 
narinu to omoi / tsuzuketamo.74 


Shimada, Fujieda ni '5 / kakarite 7 

Okabe ™ no makuzu / uragarete 
monokanashiki "8 / yügure ni 

Utsu no yamabe ™ o / koeyukeba 

teuta kaede ito shigerite © / michi mo nashi. 


Mukasht Narihira *! no ** / Ohūjö no 
&umidokoro o** / motomu tote 
Azuma no kata ni / kudaru tote 

* Yume ni mo hio ni / awanu narikeri ? 94 to 8 
yomstarishs mo 9^ 

kaku ya to" / omotshiraretari.** 
Kiyomi-gata o*? / sugitamaeba 9? 
miyako ni kaeru / yume o sae 

tósanu nami no / sekimori ni 

todo namida o / moydsare 
mukai wa izuko *! / Mtho-ga-saks *1 
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When they cross the Oi River ** 
And Toshimoto hears the name, 
He recalls that in the capital 
Such & river has he known. 
His thoughts run on to the times when, 
With the cherry ın full bloom on Mount Arashi, 
He attended the Emperor on visits 
To the Kameyama Palace ; 
They sailed in boats with figureheads 
In the shape of dragons and waterfowl, 
And banqueted while composing verse 
And enjoying the music of strings and flute— 
All that is now but a dream in the night, 
Never to be seen again. 
On they go, through Shimada and Fujieda, 
And at Okabe the hillside creepers 
Show their withered outer leaves 
To add to his dejection. 
In the sadness of evening they cross the hills 
At Uteu, where the path 18 lost 7° 
In & mass of vines and creepers 
Thickly growing. 
In ancient times the Deputy Commander 

Narihirg,?! 
Travelling east to seek a home, 
Wrote & poem here in which he said 

‘ Not even in my dreams 

Have I met my loved one '.** 

Well does Toshimoto now realize 
How he came to write those words. 
Passing by Kiyomi beach, 
He weeps still more to discover 
That the barrier guards are now the waves, 


** 6 syllables instead of 7. *! 6 syllables instead of 5. 

* A river with a name which sounds the same runs beside Arashiyama, near Kyoto. 

€? 4 syllables instead of 5. 70 8 syllables instead of 7. 71 11 syllables instead of 7. 

737 syllables instead of 5. 73 7 syllables instead of 5. 74 6 syllables instead of 5. 

*5 8 syllables instead of 7. 764 syllables instead of 5. 

™ A play here on okabe: (a) = [ffi] 34 ‘ Beside/near/on the hills’; (b) the place-name 
Okabe [i] =f. 

78 6 syllables here instead of 7. 


7 This and the next five lines in the Japanese text (seven in the English version) contain 
echoes of the Ise monogatari B1 $4 by RE, pt. xx, INK BT, vol. 1x, pp. 116-17. 


80 1) syllables instead of 7. 


#1 Ariwara no Narihira TE [JA 3& ZX (825-80), a famous poet whose compositions form 
the basis of the Ise monogatari. 


*! 8 syllables instead of 7. 83 6 syllables instead of 7. 

M The complete poem reads: Suruga naru / Utsu no yamabe no / utsutsu ni mo / yume ni 
mo hito ni / awanu narikeri ‘ Here beside the Uteu hills in Suruga, neither in reality nor even 
in my dreams have I met my loved one’. 

*5 8 syllables instead of 5. 86 6 syllables instead of 7. 87 4 syllables instead of 7. 

88 8 syllables instead of 5. °° 6 syllables instead of 7. °° 6 syllables instead of 5. 

?1 A play here on izu: (a) = ff H, the name of the province; (b) part of izuku ‘ where ? '. 

*1 A play here on ms: (a) = FA ‘see’; (b) part of the place-name Miho-ga-saki 3 p 


X d. 
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Okitsu Kanbara / uchisugite 

Fuji no takane o / mitamaeba 

yuki no naka yori / tatsu keburi 

ue naki omoi ni ?* / kurabe-tsutsu 
akuru kasumi ni / matsu miele 
Ukishima-ga-hara o *4 / sugiyukeba 
ahiohi ya asaks / fune ukite 

oritaisu Tago *5 no / mizukara ** mo 
ukiyo °! o meguru / Kurumagaeshi ?! 
T'ake-no-shita *9 michi / yulanayamu 
Ashigara 19-yama no / tóge yori 

Oiso Koiso o 101 / mioroshite 

sode ni mo nami 19? wa / Koyurugi 1® no 
isogu 194 to shimo wa / nakeredo mo 
hikaru tsumoreba / shichigatsu 195 
nijéürokunichs no 1% / kurehodo ni 
Kamakura ni koso / tsukitamaikere.191 


93 8 syllables instead of 7. 


P. Q. O'NEILL 


Which noisily beat back even his dreams 

When they try to return to the capital. 

Over there lies Izu, and when he looks 

To see what place is next, 

He fincas it is Cape Miho, 

And beyond, Okitsu and Kanbara. 

As he moves on there comes into sight 

The lofty peak of Fuji. 

The smoke which rises 

Ever higher from its snows 

Seems to him like his unbounded love. 

With pine-trees appearing through the dawn 
mist 

They journey on through Ukishima-ga-hara, 

The Floating-Island Plain. 

At Tago a countryman leaves his boat 

Floating in the shallows at low tide, 

And as he comes ashore through the waters of 
the bay 

In his round through this sad floating world, 

The watcher’s wheel of life likewise rolls on 

Through Kurumagaeshi. 

Then, with anguished steps, 

He treads the bamboo-sheltered road 

From Takenoshita to Ashigara-yama. 

There from the mountam pass 

He looks out over Oiso and Koiso,!?! 


*4 8 syllables instead of 7. 


*5 A play here on tago: (a) = H F ‘ countryman’; (b) = the place-name Tago(-no-ura) 


H  (D HB) ' (the Bay of) Tago’. 


himself 


'* A play here on misu: (a) = 7K ‘water, waters’; (b) part of mizukara pj ‘oneself, 


” Uki YP X ‘ floating’ (or, as He A ‘sadness, grief’), is used three times in these lines, 
together with a number of words associated with water and sea. This part ending in uki is almost 
identical to the second half of a poem in the Genji monogatari JA Yi En BH, ‘ doi no Ue’, 
INKBT, vol. xiv, p. 380: ... orttateu lago no / mizukara zo ula. 

98 There are plays here on kuru and kuruma: (a) (ukiyo o meguru) kuru... suggests 
... kurushimi LE | A and the meaning ‘ the suffering (of going around this floating world) ' ; 
(b) ...kuruma Xi means ‘the wheel/carriage (which rolls through this floating world)’; 
(c) both are parts of the place-name Kurumagaeehi Hi 3k. 

> A play here on take-no-shita: (a) = Pr d) T ' beneath the bamboos’; (b) the place- 


name Takenoshita. 


100 A play here on ashi: (a) (yukinayamu) ashi JE ‘ (to go along with painful) feet/steps/ 
tread’; (b) part of the place-name Ashigara-yama Je fgg jd. 

101 8 syllables instead of 7. Coming from the west, the travellers would have passed through 
Koiso before Oiso but, presumably for euphony, the order was reversed in the text. 

103 A play here on nami: (a) (sode n4 mo) nami suggests namida JẸ ‘ tears (even on his 


sleeves)’; (b) = Y ' waves’. 


193 A play here on koyuru: (a) (nami wa) koyurw R KD Z =‘ (the waves) pass over’; 


(b) part of the place-name Koyurugi ;J. 4 À 


104 A play here on #90: (a) = fi ‘ beach, strand’; (b) part of the verb tsogu € Q` ‘ hurry’. 


195 4 syllables instead of 5. 
195 8 gyllables instead of 7. 


107 This section in poetic metre ends with two parts of 7 syllables each, like a traditional 


poem. 


A MIOHIYUKI 3 47 PASSAGE FROM THE TAIHEIKI — 2S fü 


Sono M yagate, Nanjd Saemon Takanao 
uketori-tatemateutie, Suwa Saemon ns azukeraru. 
Homa naru tokoro ni kumode kibishiku yüte, 
oshikome-tatematsuru arisama, tada jigoku no 
zainin no J45 no chó ni watasarete, kubikase 
tekase o trerare, tsumi no kyój o tadasuran mo, 
kaku ya to omoishiraretari. 


367 
And on the beach at Koyurugi 
Waves of tears sweep over him 
And drench his sleeves. 
Their journey has been by no means hurried, 
But many days having passed. 


Since they set out, 

Towards evening on the twenty-sixth day 
Of the seventh month 

They arrive in Kamakura. 


Immediately on that same day, Nanjó 
Saemon Takanao took charge of him, and 
entrusted him to Suwa Saemon. The sight of 
him as he was pushed into a tiny room seourely 
barred brought to mind nothing less than a 
sinner in hell who, with shackles round neck 
and hands, is taken to the court of the Ten 
Rulers there to suffer judgement on the 
seriousness of his crimes. 


SOME FURTHER EVIDENCE REGARDING OLD CHINESE 
-s AND ITS TIME OF DISAPPEARANCE 


By E. G. PULLEYBLANK + 


In 1962 I published some evidence based on Han and early post-Han tran- 
goriptions to show that Chinese still had a sibilant final in certain departing tone 
rhymes at that period. I can now add some still later examples which bring 
the date down to the beginning of the sixth century, at least in the south. As 
wil be shown below, the transcription evidence is also supported by con- 
temporaneous rhyming practice, which still allowed contacts between Middle 
Chinese 4" < -8 and +. 

The value of oross-linguistio evidence for historical reconstruction of 
pronunciation is well recognized in European studies. When, for example, we 
find the Greek letter ¢ transcribed in Latin first by p or ph but later as f, 
there is little doubt that the change reflects a shift in Greek pronunciation and 
can help us date that shift. One cannot, of course, draw inferences like this 
in a mechanical way. Otherwise one might make the contradictory inference 
that because the Greeks from the beginning transcribed Latin f as ¢, $ was 
already a fricative at that time. We have, as in all types of historical investiga- 
tion, to judge each piece of evidence in the light of all the other relevant 
evidence. In particular we have to take into account the over-all phonological 
systems of the languages concerned at the time in question. When we do this, 
it becomes clear that, since in the earlier stage Greek had no labial fricative 
the aspirated stop ¢ [ph] was simply the closest sound available to transcribe f 
(Allen, 1968, 20). 

The same principles have to be applied in the case of Chinese and have 
indeed been so applied, sometimes skilfully, sometimes not, by scholars in the 
past. Unfortunately, any use of transcription evidence seems to be in disrepute 
in some quarters. This is no doubt partly because the philological problems 
involved are unfamiliar territory for many linguists. It is also, however, due 
to exaggerated and sweeping doubts that have been expressed about the validity 
of this kind of material. In particular it is said that using Buddhist transcrip- 
tions is a risky business since these are likely to be based on Central Asian 
Prakritio forms rather than Classical Sanskrit (Karlgren, 1954, 226). This is 
perfectly true. What is not true is that the fact that Prakrit rather than 
Sanskrit was the basis of many early Buddhist transcriptions prevents us from 
being able to control our material. A good deal is known about Prakrits and 
specifically about the north-west Indian Prakrit, called Gandhari by H. W. 
Bailey, which was spread into Central Asia by the expansion of the Kusana 
empire and became the vehicle for Buddhist missionary activities in the Far 
East (Bailey, 1946; Brough, 1962). 

It is ironical, for example, that Professor Karlgren was prepared to argue 


1 For abbreviations and bibliography, see pp. 372-3. 
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that the transcription of Sanskrit dhyana by ch'an gg EMO dzien (Karlgren 
£n) was a justification of his reconstruction of a stop initial d- in Archaic 
(Old) Chinese as the source for Ancient 4, while rejecting as irrelevant the 
massive evidence brought forward by Lo Ch‘ang-p‘ei (1931) showing that the 
Middle Chinese “tongue up ’ (she-shang) initials were used to represent Indian 
retroflex stops. The Chinese transcription for dhyäna was undoubtedly based 
on a Prakrit form in which dhy- had been palatalized to jh- or j- (cf. Pali ghana, 
Gandhari jana, jana; Brough, 1962). On the other hand, not only is the 
dental/retroflex distinction well maintained in Prakrit, as in modern Indian 
languages, but the transcription practice which Lo discovered is consistently 
maintained up to T'ang times when Sanskrit had long since replaced Prakrit 
as the language of Buddhism in the Far East. Unfortunately Karlgren’s 
rejection of Lo’s hypothesis that the ‘ tongue up ' initials were retroflex rather 
than palatal led to its being largely forgotten for many years. It has now 
been revived and is receiving a belated acceptance (Pulleyblank, 1962-3; see 
also Li, 1971). The evidence of Sino-Vietnamese, which, for example, has 
retroflex tr- for the first of the ‘tongue up’ initials (Karlgren’s ?) as well as 
for the first of the retroflex affricates (Karlgren’s {s-) but palatal ch- for the 
corresponding palatal affricate (Karlgren’s ¢s-) was also ignored by Karlgren 
and other scholars. 

It would not be fair to regard the delay in recognizing the correctness of 
Lo’s hypothesis as entirely wilful and arbitrary. The revision of the palatal 
stops to retroflex stops has far-reaching implications for the whole system of 
Middle Chinese reconstruction and neither Karlgren nor any other scholar at 
the time was prepared to work out these implications (Pulleyblank, 1970-1). 
Nevertheless it is a pity that the awkward counter-evidence was merely swept 
under the carpet and a still greater pity that the rejection was turned into a 
blanket dismissal of transcription evidence of all kinds. 

The use of transcription evidence is certainly fraught with difficulties; but 
so are all methods employed in historical reconstruction of pronunciation. One 
can only put together all the evidence, whether derived from internal recon- 
struction of the system underlying the rhyme tables and rhyme dictionaries, 
from rhymes in poetry, from comparisons of dialects and cognate languages, 
or from any other source and, using the best available linguistic theory, try to 
build the most coherent and consistent picture possible. We know at the outset 
that the evidence will never be sufficient to solve all our problems. All the 
more reason why we should not deliberately refuse to consider any category of 
material that may help. 

The theory that the departing tone originated in a final -s in Chinese is 
a good example of one in which theoretical, comparative, and philological 
arguments combine to give a happy solution to many otherwise unco-ordinated 
facts. Hirst put forward by A. G. Haudricourt in 1954, it was based primarily 
on the analogy of the tonal system in Vietnamese, where the corresponding 
` tone can be shown by comparisons with Mon-Khmer to come from a final -k, 
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earlier -s. Haudricourt also noted that his hypothesis would allow one to 
explain cognate pairs like #f EMC haw’ ‘good’, haw‘ ‘love’, or Æ EMC 
jak ‘bad’, 2? ‘hate’ of which there are many in Chinese, as reflecting a 
suffix -s in the departing tone forms. He might also have noticed that there 
is a close parallel in Tibetan, which also has a -s suffix with various meanings 
(cf. Forrest, 1960). There is even a parallel in tonal development, since the -s 
of written Tibetan develops into a sharply falling tone in the Lhasa dialect. 

Haudricourt further noted the fact that in Middle Chinese certain rhymes 
ending in t-diphthongs occurred only in the departing tone and conjectured 
that the disappearance of the final sibilant may have been not long before the 
time of the Ch‘teh-yiin. He also drew attention to the Thai forms in -£ of the 
duodenary sign % EMC muy‘ (e.g. Ahom mtt) (cf. Li, 1945; Egerod, 1957). 

The date of the Thai borrowing of the duodenary cycle is unfortunately 
not known. There is, however, as I showed in 1962, abundant evidence from 
transcriptions for the persistence of -s, from Old Chinese -ts, at least until the 
third century a.p. The transcriptions involve various non-Chinese languages 
and extend over several centuries. The pattern is also very consistent. That is, 
whenever we find words from such rhymes used in transoriptions and it is 
possible to determine the underlying foreign word, we find that the foreign 
word has s, or some other appropriate phoneme, in the position corresponding 
to our hypothetical Chinese -s. There are, of course, a good many transcriptions, 
especially in the earlier centuries, for which the foreign originalis unknown or 
is more or less conjectural. Among the more certain examples of -s from the 
Han period are:  #§ EMC kw'(« kus)-sian = Kuşan, Ft  EMC key 
(< kias)-pjin = *Kaépir(a), for Kashmir, EMC to-laj' (< ta-las) — Talas. From 
the third century A.D. comes X Æ EMC to7‘(< tos)-mar — Tusima, i.e. the 
island of Tsushima. Early Buddhist transcriptions of the second and third 
centuries A.D. provide many examples. Besides cases like ye $ Ze EMC 
pa-la-naj (< nas) = Prakrit *Varanaz(*) for Sanskrit Varanasi, in which 
Chinese -s corresponds to Sanskrit s (voiced [z] in intervocalic position in 
Prakrit), there are cases in which it stands for Sanskrit -th- or -dh-, both of 
which became a voiced fricative [5] and eventually [z] in intervocalic position 
in Gandhari Prakrit (Bailey, 1946; Brough, 1962, 94). Hence = BR EMC 
88m-moj' (< mos, or mas) = *samadt or *samazt, for Sanskrit samādhi. 

A similar example, not previously discussed, is cht ff EMC gie] (— gitas) 
= *gada or *gaza, for Sanskrit gathà ' song’, & word which was borrowed into 
Chinese in the sense of ‘ Buddhist hymn ' and has remained part of the language. 

By the beginning of the fourth century there is evidence of a shift from 
-8 to -j` in the north. Though the situation in Kumarajiva's transcriptions 
remains to be thoroughly investigated, a preliminary examination of his 
versions of the ‘ Lotus sūtra’ (T, 262) and the Mahamayün (T, 988) shows 
clear evidence that the shift must have occurred. Thus I find # EMC 73° 
for ye in ksaye and my EMC dztey for jua in jvala, among many other examples 
of departing tone words that would have had -s previously. 
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In the south, however, the sibilant final persisted much longer. This can 
be illustrated from dharani transcribed by Sanghabhara (or -varman ?) who 
worked at Nanking in the period 506-20 under the Liang dynasty. By this 
time Sanskrit had replaced Prakrit as the language of Buddhist texts. A portion 
of his version of the Mahamäyürt (T, 984) was published by Sylvain Lévi (1915). 
In this we find the character # EMC faf`< fas used for -has- in pt E S yb JE 
= Brhaspati. There is one other occurrence of the same character, this time 
for -had- in Wt A SF $E ti — Brhadratha. The equivalence is less exact in 
this case but at least -s is used for another dental consonant. There are no 
other words from the same rhyme in the material published by Lévi. In 
another dhäramt transcribed by Sanghabhara, however, I find ff EMC laj* <las 
used for -ra($)- in Mt zz EE ER RD 4d — vipuraradme. 

A few examples of this kind at such a late date would be too little in 
themselves to justify the conclusion that -s still survived at that period. As 
mentioned above, however, there is confirmatory evidence from rhyming 
practice. Occasional rhyming of Middle Chinese -j` with -t in the ‘ Book of 
odes ° was one of the principal reasons which led Karlgren to reconstruct his 
Archaic -d (which must now be emended to -ts, later -s). Such rhyming contacts 
do not, however, cease in the Chou period. They are still very common in Han 
(Lo and Chou, 1959) and continue through the southern dynasties. This was 
noted as long ago as 1936 by Wang Li. Wang went so far as to include the 
departing tone rhymes % -aj^, JRE -t07, 8-62. #% -tej`, eto., in the same over-all 
category as the corresponding entering tone rhymes in -t. Examples of this 
kind of rhyming are: 4+ HZ ¥ EMC gway twat lay (Kung Chih-kui FL HE FE, 
447-501) ; dp W 33 gh St EMC teet prey‘ bey ket swiet (Hsü Ling # fe, 507-88) ; 
RH RE  EMC iot 207‘ mot (Emperor Wu of Liang 9E i #5, 464-549). Chou 
Tsu-mo, whose study of post-Han rhyming done in conjunction with Lo 
Ch'ang-p'ei remains unpublished, also noted this tendency for rhymes like 
-àj and -at to rhyme (Malmqvist, 1968, 37). 

If -s survived in the south in some departing tone rhymes as late as the 
beginning of the sixth century, it obviously has a bearing on the question of 
what was meant by the ‘ departing tone’ at the time it was given this name 
by Shen Yüeh Pk $4 (441-513). Evidently the ‘ departing tone ' had a sibilant 
final in some words in his day but not in others. How can we reconcile this 
with the fact that the whole category must have had a common feature to 
distinguish it from the other three ‘tones’ ? The most likely explanation is 
that the other departing tone rhymes were still characterized by final -h: 
-ah, -awh, -anh, -amh, etc. This -A would not have manifested itself in transcrip- 
tions nor would it have rhymed with stop consonants in the way that -s could 
occasionally do with -4. It did, however, share with -s the feature -+ fricative, 
just as the * entering tone ’ finals shared the feature + stop. If this surmise is 
correct, it helps to account for the choice of the terms ‘entering’ and 
* departing ’, which obviously stand in opposition to one another while forming 
a related set in contrast to the other two tones, ‘ level’ and ‘ rising ’. 
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Chou Tsu-mo refers to the rhyming of departing and entering tones in 
relation to the statement in Lu Fa-yen's preface to the Chei-yün that in 
Ch‘in and Lung, i.e. Shensi and Kansu, the ' departing tone’ 13 the same as 
the ‘ entering tone’. This could possibly mean that even in 61 -s was still 
heard in those regions but, if taken literally, seems to indicate rather a dialectal 
merger of -s with -£. This is the most natural interpretation of the statement 
which he cites from Hsüan-ying's I-ch‘veh-ching yin-1 18, that in Kuan-chung 
the term 3 XQ chiao-kuat ‘ mischievous’, EMC karw-kwarj', was rendered as 
i Fl chiao-kua, EMO karw-kwart. Chou also cites two examples of barbarian 
rulers from that region whose personal names each had two variants, one in -7° 
and one in -t. These provide less clear-cut evidence, since we dc not know the 
foreign originals on which the Chinese forms were based. 

There is still further evidence to support the view that there may have been 
a pre-T'ang shift of -s to -t in a north-western dialect region. Karlgren (1940, 
258) notes that the Chi-yün has a reading stat (sto, this should be corrected to 
sid) = EMC sit for the number ‘4’ EMC st, and it calls this a Kuan-chung 
pronunciation. Karlgren supposed that this showed a persistence of Archaic 
sted, but it is more likely that it reflects the dialectal shift of sts to sit instead 
of standard EMC ss*. 

The same dialectal shift of -s to -t probably accounts for the modern forms 
of the word for ‘ nose ' in northern dialects. In EMC this was bjs‘, a form from 
which the current pronunciation in Cantonese and some otaer dialects is 
descended. In Mandarin generally, and to some extent elsewrere, however, 
the current forms imply Middle Chinese bju. Early evidence for such a form 
is provided by a bilingual Chinese-K hotanese glossary from Tur-huang, where 
we find pira khuma, evidently transcribing M Z bj k‘on (Bailey, 1954, p. 1, 
1.11). Khotanese -r for Chinese -t is regular. The peculiar categorization of 
the word for ‘ nose ' as ‘ (lower) level tone from departing tone ' in the Chung- 
yüan yin-yün also reflects such a Middle Chinese form, since lower level tone 
would be the normal reflex of entering tone for word with this type of initial 
but is quite anomalous for a Middle Chinese word with departing tone. 

What seems to have happened is that the form bjit < bjis was borrowed 
from its north-western dialect source into the standard colloquial of T'ang, 
spreading to other parts of China and replacing bjt < 0318 except in outlying 
regions. This is more likely than the alternative view that jt: and bj were 
variants that had existed side by side in Chinese generally from early times. 
It is interesting to note that in Amoy the literary form is pst, while the 
colloquial form is pf. 


Abbreviations 
EMC = Early Middle Chinese, a new reconstruction of the Ch'ieh-yun system to be published 


shortly. N.B. a in these forms represents a low central vowel, not a front vowel. 
T = Taishó Tripitaka. 
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THREE MON-KHMER WORD FAMILIES 
By H. L. SHorro 


If one examines the vocabulary of almost any Mon-Khmer language, and 
turns to words with an initial labial semivowel—or those derived from roots 
with such an initial—one is immediately struck by the number of words with 
meanings of the order of ‘ round, circular ’, ‘ to go round’, ‘to put round, coil, 
wrap round ’, ‘enclosure’, ‘to turn round, return’, and the like. Thus, 
consulting three relatively modest lexica, we can cite from (modern) Mon in 
the Western branch of the family wèn, wén wok ‘to be crooked, deformed’ ; 
wéay “compound, enclosure’; wéay ‘to shun, avoid’; wan ‘ loop, bend; 
to be bent round, to go round’; #wôt ‘to wring out’; wóa ' whirlpool’; 
wut t3h ‘all around’. The Eastern Mon-Khmer language Sre, spoken around 
Jirmg (Di-linh) 100 miles north-east of Saigon, has wac ‘eddy’; wal bong 
‘halo round sun or moon’; wang (waang) ‘pound for animals’; war ‘ to coil 
round, wrap round’; waar ‘to bend back’; weet ‘to turn round’; wel 
‘circle’; wél ‘again; to tum’; wor ‘to stir’.2 In Northern Mon-Khmer, 
Palaung has vay ‘compound’; (var) ‘to stir’; veh ‘to avoid, shun’: 
‘to come back, go back’; vi? ‘to bend’; wir ‘again, to recur’; (vier) ' to 
avoid, shun’; vt ‘to give back, return '.* (The Palaung voiced fricative v 
corresponds functionally in syllable-initial position to the semivowel in the 
other languages.) 

The phonaesthetic aptness in this territory of the labial semivowel with its 
frictionless lip-rounding might give proponents of the gesture theory of language 
a field-day ; not that that is the intention of this essay. As Jespersen pointed 
out long ago, whenever phonaesthetio factors favour one of a pair of competing 
synonyms, or conflicting homophones, the word so favoured is likely to be 
preferred and retained over a period of time, so that we may expect lexemes 
of this kind to maintain their frequency in the vocabulary of a language, 
without postulating any disturbance in the laws of sound-change. It is not 
surprising, then, that naive inspection of the words cited in the last paragraph 
will suggest that certain of them are historically connected: for instance, 
Mon wéay ‘ compound’, Sre waang, Palaung van. 

I propose here to explore the historical connexions of three word families 
within the semantic field illustrated above which are widely represented in 
Mon-Khmer languages. The roots concerned all have initial labial semivowel, 
and as final consonant severally *-y, *-r, *-1. The equations to be presented 


1 H. L. Shorto, A dictionary of modern spoken Mon, London, 1962. 

* Jacques Dournes, Dictionnaire sré (k5ho)-français, [Sàigón, 1950]. The transcription waang 
‘pound ’ is preferred in the orthographically more reliable Lexique polyglotte: kôho-français- 
vidinamien—roglat of Bochet and Dournes, Sàigón, 1952. 

3 Mrs. Leslie Milne, A dictionary of English-Palausg and Palaung—Hnglish, Rangoon, 1931. 
For typographical and linguistio reasons I transoribe Palaung here according to the system 
outlined in my * Word and syllable patterns in Palaung ', BSOAS, xxu, 3, 1960, 544-57. Words 
I have not personally checked are enclosed in parentheses. 
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share two features of special interest. First, they exhibit the phenomenon of 
vowel variation, within a specific range, which underlies the acknowledged 
difficulties of reconstructing the proto-Mon-Khmer (PMK) vowel system, in 
an unusual degree of opulence. This indeed is to be expected if the expressive 
value of every variant is a positive factor operating to secure its retention in 
a gradually changing vocabulary. Secondly, it is noticeable that within the 
general range of meanings encountered in each of the three series there is only 
limited agreement between the specific meanings assigned to a given variant 
or derivate in different languages. This implies a marked tendency to semantic 
shift in phonaesthetic series, a tendency which would itself help to explain the 
retention of variants as distinct lexemes in individual languages. 

Much of the material set out below has been cited in summary form in my 
Dictionary of the Mon inscripitons,* along with probable cognates in further 
languages for which only more or less brief word-lists are available. Here I shall 
consider only languages for which we have a reasonably systematic record : 
Mon; of Eastern Mon-Khmer Khmer itself, Stieng, Sre, Biat, Bahnar; of 
Northern Mon-Khmer Palaung, Riang-Lang, and the Wa dialect Praok ; 
Khasi; and, somewhat provisionally so far as vowel reconstructions are 
concerned, Vietnamese. 


1. *wien ~ *wili)y ~ *wain ~ *wuat) ~ *wuuy ~ *way ~ *wa(a)yn 

The vowel variations or alternances postulated for PMK fall into a number 
of types which, while they sometimes co-occur in other roots, rarely do so to the 
extent seen in the items of vocabulary under discussion. They are, in approxi- 
mate order of importance, as follows. (i) Variation between long and short 
vowel: here **(1)—i.e. *4 ~ *s1—*a(a). (i) Variation between (usually) long 
close vowel and the corresponding centring diphthong: *4$ ~ *4, “uu ~ *ua. 
Here we may include also the alternance *aa ~ *at. (iii) Variation between 
centring diphthong and *ə: *4»--*o, *us c- *o. (iv) Variation between 
*a(a) and *ə(ə). (v) Less frequent is a variation between front and back vowels, 
usually *4(t) ~ *u(u), *io ~ *ua. (vi) There are also some apparent cases of a 
variation between *at and *ta. 

We may take first the simple forms, those in which no affix is combined 
with the root. 

*wien, PMK “ia is postulated in the first instance to account for corre- 
spondences of Old Mon /e/ to Khmer 4a, io, e.g. *kriot > (Old Mon *kret >) 
Mon kret, Khmer kriot ‘ creakily ^; *liot > Old Mon let, modern lèt ‘to smear 
on’, Khmer Ast [brt] ‘to plaster’. The diphthong is preserved, at least in 
some environments, in the Northern languages and in Khasi; Bahnar has e 
and Biat er. For *wiop we have Old Mon wen, modern wéay ' to avoid ’, Khmer 
vien ‘way round, bend’, Palaung (vian) ‘to move aimlessly '; Bahnar wéy 
‘to surround, to hold in orook of arm; curving, winding, round’ perhaps 


4 À dictionary of the Mon inscriptions from the sixth to the sixteenth centuries, London, 1971. 
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represents *way although semantically it fits better here. The Mon words 
appear to result from merger with a root “ween represented by, among others, 
Khmer vèy ‘ lost, astray '. 

*wW(1)y. PMK *23 is reconstructed for the E Old Mon /1/: 
Khmer y, i: and * for Old Mon /ø/: Khmer v, tù (written + or w according to 
the final consonant). Khmer thus merges *{ and * in head-register words, 
while modern Mon merges *2, *o, *99, *o, and *u; Old Mon in some contexts 
keeps *o and *w distinct. The reflexes in other languages are more straight- 
forward, although environmentally complicated. We can reconstruct *wt(i)n 
for Stieng win [wat] ‘ giddiness’, Bahnar win ‘curve, eddy’, wiy ‘to move 
in curves, wind, eddy, to be giddy ’, Palaung vey (< *win), Riang-Lang vin, 
Praok $9 (with unexplained initial) “to go back, return’. Old Mon win, 
modern way ' to go round, to be bent round, circular ' may belong here but fits 
better semantically with *wor. 

twain. PMK *ai is reconstructed primarily to account for the corre- 
spondence Old Mon /ai/: Khmer ae, é:, the reflexes in most languages other 
than Khmer being indistmguishable from those of *aa. It is attested chiefly 
before velars: thus *kmbain > Old Mon kummban, modern kəmaty, Khmer 
kompèrn ' (city) wall’; *k°ack > Khmer khaek ‘ crow’, *k-l°aik > Old Mon 
käk, modern hadatk ‘idem’. The Khmer derived forms travérn and bonvesn, 
cited below, are our justification for preferring *waty to *waan as a recon- 
struction of Old Mon wan, wear ‘ to pay a visit to, go to meet, welcome ’, literary 
wan ‘to go to meet’, Stieng way ‘to divert’, Bahnar way ‘to go round’, 
Praok [vuy] ven ‘ around ’, and perhaps Vietnamese quänk ‘ to turn’. 

*wuoy. Only Khmer vùəy ‘circle’ can be assigned with certainty to this 
variant, along with the derivate Bahnar kewoy ‘ curving’. *wuun is similarly 
represented only by one form, Praok vuy [vey] ‘ around’, and perhaps, as a 
derivate, by Bahnar kowoy ‘large and curving’; but this type of word 
formation. with degrees of vowel opening connoting distinctions of size is 
systematically exploited im Bahnar® and kewon may be an ad hoc creation. 
The sparse representation of these two variants, and the infrequency of the 
front /back alternance, suggests that they may be the product of environmental 
influence rather than of normal processes of variation. 

*won. PMK *o is reconstructed for the correspondence Old Mon /e/: 
Khmer 2, wa, à (written 9), as in *’9t > Old Mon ’ut ' all”, modern vt ‘ all, to 
be finished, exhausted, to have exhausted’, Khmer o£ ‘to be without’; 
*jol > Old Mon [sic] jal * to quarrel, fight ’, modern c ' to fight’, Khmer ci 
* collision, fight between animals, to butt’; *lep > Khmer lüp ‘to wash, to 
erase’, *b-lop > Old Mon Wip, modern plèp ‘to immerse oneself, bathe’. 
*won underlies Khmer vay ' sphere, circle, disc’, Vietnamese quZing ‘ (solar) 
halo, dark ring round eyes’; and, as noted above, probably Old Mon wisn, 
modern wgn “to go round...’, more doubtfully Bahnar wéy ‘ to surround. ..’. 


5 of. also kowt ' large and bent’, kawil ‘ small and bent’, cited below. A similar exploitation 
of vocalic variante is found in Kha. 
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“wa(a)n. PMK *aais reconstructed for the correspondence Old Mon /a1/, /a/: 
Khmer az, io (written à), *a for Old Mon /a/ before laryngeals and velars, 
elsewhere /o/: Khmer a, èə, da (written a); as in *tmaat > Khmer tma: 
‘vulture ’, *t-n-maat > Old Mon tinmat, modern kemat ‘ idem”; *jraay > Old 
Mon jrüy, modern sàs ‘to be lean, undernourished’, Khmer criay ‘thin in 
consistency, limp, soft’; *erag > Old Mon crañ, modern sey, Khmer cray 
‘bank’; *gap > Old Mon gap ‘ to be fit for, fit to’, modern kòp [kò] ' ought, 
to be fit to’, Khmer kòəp ‘ to be fitting’. The reflexes of *wa(a)y differ from 
those of other variants in being exclusively nominal in character and relatively 
constant in meaning; it is mainly neatness which dictates its inclusion in the 
series. (Only the Sre form implies the long vowel, and the evidence of Sre as 
to PMK vowel length is not very reliable; so there is no case for annexing any 
of the forms reconstructed as *waty.) *wa(a)n yields Middle Mon wan, modern 
wéan, Khmer vào ‘ enclosure’, Stieng uang ‘ village’, Sre waang ' pound for 
animals’. Palaung van ‘ compound ’, however, does not belong here, for the 
expected form is “vey; it is borrowed either directly or via Shan vāņ from 
Burmese wañ:, and so ultimately from Mon.* Khmer is the source for Cham 
van, and either Mon or Khmer for Thai way ‘ palace’. Thai way, Shan vën 
‘town’, whence come Palaung vey, Riang-Lang -vty, combine a similar sense 
with the vocalism of *wien; while Riang-Lang vey ‘ enclosure’ is obscure; 
perhaps from Shan véy ‘to surround’ (and so again ultimately from Mon- 
Khmer). 

If these simple forms already give the impression of a South Hast Asian 
jungle, the impression is strengthened when we contemplate the derived forms 
which are attested with a bewildering diversity of prefixes. In the case of roots 
with initial *w the normal derivatory processes of infixation and’ reduplication 
are almost entirely absent (an exception is Old Mon werwey ‘ enemy ’, which is 
plainly related to the simple form seen in modern toda ‘ enmity’). Some 
prefixes doubtless result from the contraction of compounds; thus *m-1w107 
‘hedge, enclosure’ and similar forms may well represent an earlier *tam 127 
‘encircling plants’. But the proliferation remains remarkable, as will be seen 
from the listings that follow. 

*k-wien > Khasi khwtang ‘ to wind, turn, round when walking ' ~ *k-wtty 
> Bahnar kuen ‘hamlet, quarter of village, bend of river’ ~ *k-waty (1) 
> Vietnamese quanh ‘to be around, to be winding, tortuous, twisting’ ~ 
*k-wan > Khmer khvoy ‘ bent round’. 

*br-ion > Bahnar kewen ‘ curving, winding’, Palaung kərveay ‘coil; to 
be coiled, to coil’, Khasi khyrwiang ‘to go round’ ~ *k[r]-ws(t)y > Bahnar 
kewin ‘large and bent’, kewty [kowoy, kewoy] ‘serpentine’ ~ *k[r}-wain 


6 Seo now Paul K. Benediot, Sino-Tibelan: a conspectus, Cambridge, 1972, 50, no. 217, 
where forms are quoted from Lushei, Kachin, Nung, and Kiranti as well as Burmese to support 
a Tibeto-Burman *hway; and p.132, where Karen forms are added. Only in the Kiranti 
languages of Nepal need borrowing from MK be early. 
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> Bahnar kaway ‘circle, curving, bent’ ~ *k[r]-wusy > Bahnar kəwən 
‘curving’ ~ *k[r]-wuuy > Bahnar kawon ‘large and curving’ (?) ~ *kr-voy 
>| Khmer krəvvoy ‘to coil up’. 
*gr-unoy > Khasi kyrwiang ‘to wind up, turn round’. 
| *c-wiey > Bahnar cueg ‘to turn back, twist’ ~ *c-wiiņn > Bahnar cuen 
‘to change the subject ’ ~ *c-wain > Bahnar tsoan ‘ to turn round, go round ’. 
| *j-waiy > Bahnar j quay, foan, auan to encircle, to beat up game ”, 
| | *tm-wray > literary Mon tamen OompOung. = Mon kemeay ' outer part 
of |veranda ' ~ *tm-wiy > Old Mon turwin ‘ enclosure ’. 
| *tr-waty > Khmer travéry ‘ oval’, Biat rwary ‘ to roll into a ball’. 
| *d-wiog d-watn > Bahnar duen duis. coiling, arched, round’ ~ *d-wtty 
>'Bahnar duin ney = going round in a circle’ ~ *d-wey > Bahnar [duty] 
dupy ‘ [tail] to wag’. 
| *dr-wiy > Bahnar dowëy, towén ‘ surrounding ’, Praok [sive] sien ‘ around '. 
*p[r]-wain > Bahnar pawan ‘ to surround, encircle ’. 
| *on-waty > Khmer bonvérn ‘to divert, lead astray’, Vietnamese ngodnh 
‘to turn [head] back’. 
| *[m]-way > Khmer onmben ‘ [eye-]socket, dise ’. 
*r-(1)) > Mon kowdin ‘to whirl round the head, brandish’, Bahnar 
rawiy ‘ curved ’, Khasi rwing ‘ to go and return the same day ’. 
| eoi (5)5 > Mon hwoty ‘to wave (arms) about, gesticulate’, Bahnar huiy 
‘ [water] to swirl’. 
| *sr-wiiyn > Khmer sravry ‘ drunk’, Bahnar hawin — hutn. 





2. "Aor ~ "wi(i)r ~ *wuer ~ *wuur ~ wala) ~ *wa(a)r 

| The second of our three word families is neither as widely represented nor 
às ‘variously elaborated in its derived forms as the other two. It is therefore 
interesting that almost the full range of vowel alternances can be documented 
(with *> counterbalancing the absence of *at, rare except before velars). In 
a number of languages forms in *+ and *-1 fall together wholly or partly, 
whether by merger as in Palaung or by loss of both finals as in Praok and 
médern Mon. In such cases the main criterion for assigning a form to one 
series rather than the other will be the occurrence of a differentiable cognate in 
closely related languages. As may by now be appreciated, semantic considera- 
tions are of little help where the relation between the languages to be compared 
18 8 more distant one. 

Simple forms. PMK *twier is represented by Khmer vio (written vtar),’ 
Bahnar wér, Palaung (vier), Riang-Lang _vier, Praok vita ‘ to go aside, avoid ’, 
n by Khasi [ta}wtar ‘ to go round and round ’, apparently & compound. For 

tr we have Bahnar wir ‘to twist’, which is the probable source of a loan- 
word wir ‘to turn’ in the mainland Indonesian dialects Jarai and Röglai ; 
tentatively Praok e$ ‘to visit’ may be assigned to the same etymon. "tuer 


| Final r, lost in spoken Khmer, is retained in the orthography (though some established 
spellings are historically suspect). 


| 
! 
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is attested by Stieng www ‘to avoid’ and perhaps, in spite of the semantic 
leap entailed, by Praok vua ‘to wrap round’; a similar sense is found in 
some of the reflexes of *war but among l-forms only, more dubiously, in Bahnar 
kual ‘to roll round’; nor is there other evidence for a form *wual. *wuur is 
represented by Old Mon wir, wur ' round, around °’, Middle Mon wü, Middle 
Mon wü dush ‘all round ' yielding modern wit tèh by phrasal sandhi. For *wor 
we have Sre wor ' to stir ’, for *woor Bahnar wor ‘ to turn [something], to enclose, 
to wag [tail], to paddle, to go and come back’. *wa(a)r is better represented 
than any other alternant except *wior, by Sre war ‘ to go, put, round spirally ’, 
Biat war ‘to roll up, curl up’, wa:r ‘ circumference’, Bahnar war ‘ to put, 
wind, fence, round; to roll up’, Riang-Lang -var ‘edge, rim, boundary’, 
(presumably) Praok ve ‘ that which surrounds ’. 

Derwed forms. Only Biat kwer ' bend’, < *k-wior, and Bahnar kuür ' to 
put arms round’, < *k-war, constitute a formally related pair. Palaung kon?ur 
‘edge, boundary’, although semantically associated with the forms from 
* waar, represents *[k]n-wuur. *r-wir underlies Bahnar rawir ' to stir ' (of. *r-wiņ 
> Bahnar rewiy, above). For Praok sive ‘ around’ we may postulate a form 
*Cr-waar, with undetermined initial consonant; cf. *dr-wiy > Praok [stve] 
swen; while *pn-waty > Vietnamese ngodnh suggests a tentative recon- 
struction *Cn-wa(a)r (*[p}n-we{a)r ?) for Vietnamese ngoe [ngody] ‘to wag 
[tail] ’. Finally, the high tone of Riang-Lang wer ‘to wander, ramble ' implies 
a voiceless prefix, conceivably *s-, but the vocalism may be *æ, *a, or perhaps 
*u2; if Praok-ow ‘to turn round, to turn something round ' is to be equated 
with it the required form is *[s]-waer, but vw may equally represent *C-wuur 
or *weer or a form with final *l, and the equation must remain very tentative. 


9. "wal ~ "wi(t)l ~ *wal ~ *wal ~ *wal 

The third series has a narrower range of alternants than the others, no back 
variants being recorded—unless we so reconstruct Praok vua, above—and no 
length variation other than in **«(1). Nevertheless it has a wide representation, 
striking by contrast with that of forms with final *r. 

PMK *wial yields Khmer vial ‘ to dig round, cut round, to enlarge [hole] ’, 
Riang-Lang -viel ‘to turn round’, and probably Vietnamese queo ‘to turn, 
be winding’. (The tone of queo invites the reconstruction of a final *-P, as 
does that of quéo ‘ to be curved...’, < *k-wtal, but discussion of this problem 
must be left to a later occasion.) Thai wien ‘ to revolve, gyrate, encircle’ is 
more likely to have been borrowed from this root than from “*t#wtor on the 
semantic evidence, but Khmer is not obviously its source. 

*ui(s)l is more widely represented with Khmer vl ‘to turn (round), 
Stieng utl * to encircle, beat up [game] °, Sre wil ‘ circle’, Biat [dark wac] wel 
‘eddy’, Bahnar wil ‘round’, Palaung vir ‘to recur, again’ (rather than 
< *wittr), Praok ve ‘coil’ and perhaps vw ‘to turn round’ if it is not from 
a form in *-r. There are loans in the mainland Indonesian dialects: Cham w, 
Rade wil ‘ round ’, Réglai wel ‘ circle ’. 
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| *watl has been reconstructed to account for the Khmer derived forms cited 
below and does not call for discussion at this point. *wəl is represented by 
Khmer bal ‘to turn (round)’, Sre wòl ‘to turn; again’, to which we must 
probably add Old Mon wel ‘also, too’. Although PMK "sa corresponds to 
Old Mon /e/ and its modern reflexes in most contexts, we have to postulate 
* 49] > Mon -ea, -éa, written -ey, on the strength of *krial > Mon krea, Khmer 
kriol ‘sarus crane’. Although the Old Mon reflex of this rhyme (which may 
also represent PMK *-15w) is not recorded, it is unlikely to have been -el. 
wel should not, therefore, be assigned to *wiəl; but noting the similar vocalism 
in the first syllable of the reduplicative forms werwey ‘ enemy ' and (wewo)t ‘ to 
lay out’, we may assume it to result from an earlier /wel/ and derive it 
from “wal. 

| *wal again is well represented. We have Stieng ual ‘to bend’, Sre wal 
[bong] ‘ halo round sun or moon’, Bahnar wal, od] ‘ to return, to return [some- 
thing] ’, Palaung (ver), Riang-Lang -vel ‘tc stir’, and probably Khasi wan 
‘to come’ (for the semantic development cf. Lawa vin ‘to come, return’: 
Riang-Lang _viy, eto. < *wity). It appears as a loan-word in Cham val 
‘to turn ’. 
Derived forms are numerous. We have 
*k-wiol > Bahnar kuël ‘enclosure’ (with short vowel by contamination 
with kowil via kewtl, below 2), Vietnamese quéo ‘ to be curved, bent, crooked ' 
(and queo ‘ to be tortuously curved ’, by arbitrary tone deformation) ~ *k-wasl 
> Sre kuel ‘ to bend, twist? (1) ~ *k-wal > Bahnar kuël ‘ to roll round ’. More 
speculative is *k-wal > Vietnamese quáy ‘to surround, encircle’, which is 

onally anomalous by reference to queo, quéo; perhaps we should rather seek 
an etymon in *-r for this word. 

^ *kn-wasl > Khmer konvael ' to go and return, to explore ’. 

*kr-wiol > Bahnar kowël ‘small and bent’ (with short vowel by con- 
tamination with the next alternant) ~ *kr-wl > Khmer kravrl ‘ ring’, Bahnar 
kowil ‘large and bent’ ~ *kr-wai > Khmer krovael ‘to go and return, to 
rün back and forth, circle round’ ~ *kr-wal > Sre kérwol * whirlwind ’. 

| *c-wral > Khmer chvtal ‘ to dig round, to fly in circles’ ~ *c-wasl > Khmer 
chvael ‘to go and return, to circle round’. 

*tr-roil > Old Mon étrwil ‘to attend on’, tirwsl ‘retinue’, modern how 
retinue, (— kawan) to be attended by’ ~ *tr-wasl > Sre [we]trówel ‘ wind- 
ing ' (1) ~ *tr-wal > Old Mon tirwil ‘ limit, term, Middle Mon trawutr ‘ idem, 
boundary ; to define a boundary’, modern kewn ‘limit, boundary’ (rather 
than < *ir-wil in view of Khmer), Khmer travoal ‘ extent ". 

| *d|r]-wit] > Bahnar dəwù ‘ round, disc-shaped, spherical ’. 





| *p-uwiu ? > Biat [tol pac] perl ‘ spiral’. 
| *m-wial * > Riang-Lang -miel ‘ again ’. 
| *(C)m-wa(a)t (*[t]m-wo(2)] ?) > Praok mw ‘ boundary ’. 


*4197, "wior, *wtol and their variants by no means exhaust the list of 
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PMK labial-semivowel roots of this kind. A root with final palatal nasal, for 
instance, underlies Khmer vèn ' again’, Bahnar win ' to twist’, win “to move 
in & ourved path’, win ‘to wring, to pull out with a twist’, dun ' to turn’, 
and Khasi éawain ' to go round and round’; and one with final dental nasal 
Mon wèn “to be crooked, deformed ', Khmer vən ' rolled up, spiral’, among 
other forms. The three examined here were chosen because of the amplitude 
with which they display the possibilities of vowel alternance and of formal 
scatter in this specialized context. I hope as a result to have demonstrated 
that the phonaesthetic fecundity of the Mon-Khmer languages is firmly 
grounded in normal linguistic processes, and depends only marginally on 
spontaneous creation. 

Rounding the lips at round objects 18 not a monopoly of South East Asians ; 
Sanskritists have their roots 4/val and 4/vrj, 4/vrt and 4/vest, and the scholar 
whom we honour in these pages will be able to articulate giwan and g'wan. 
I hope that he will derive pleasure as well as instruction from a demonstration 
of the uses of language to philologists, through which there may just emerge 
a glimmer of the pleasure in language of men whose use for 16 18 to carry their 
literature, laws, and history in their heads. 


SYNTACTIC M STRUCTURES IN STANDARD CHINESE 
| By H. F. Simon 


I5 | Moohing a text or a context ! 
| This article is an attempt to establish a relationship between certain 
syntactical structures in standard Chinese and a context category. The 
structures are defined in formal terms without any commitment to a general 
theory of deep and surface structures; * nor is the context category used in 
any Way as a criterion to establish the form of the structures as such. It is put 
forward rather as a way of accounting for the function of the structures in 
a context of situation. 
À ‘M structure’ is defined as one which occurs in a context where the 
speaker ‘moots’ another text or a preceding text, another situation, or the 


present or preceding situation. 

. The process of mooting is not unfamiliar at other levels of analysis. When 
a Chinese poet uses an allusion (deanguh) he does this not only to express 
himself more elegantly or more vividly ; he shares with his reader his knowledge 
of'the other poem or poems, and both of them appear to derive a certain 
satisfaction from the process of sharing this knowledge, a satisfaction that will 
grow in proportion to the delicacy, creativeness, and perhaps also the elusive- 
ness of the allusion. The poet can be said to be * mooting’ the other poem in 
his text. 

| When Su Shih writes, Ming yueh jii shyr yeou? Baa jeou wenn ching tian 3 

Vhen was there first a moon ? I lift my cup and quiz the clear blue sky’, 
the couplet is & natural, simple, and elegant beginning to his poem. At the 
same time he and his reader enjoy the faot that they both know it to be an 


1 I first used the concept of ‘ mooting’ in very general terms in my Some remarks on the 
structure of the verb complex in standard Chinese’, BSOAS, xxr, 3, 1958, 553-77. I have since 
beén able to look at tho concept again and to gather further material on a study leave spent in 
Taipei from February to August 1972. I should like to take this opportunity to express my 
gratitude to the University of Melbourne and to the Myer Foundation for their support and to 
the National Taiwan University for the hospitality and help I received during my stay in Taipei. 

In my ‘ Verb complex’ I acknowledged my indebtecness to G. B. Milner for suggesting the 
term ' moot’, whioh is used very much in the sense in which it is defined in the Oxford English 
dictionary. I alio drew attention to M. A. K. Halliday’s ‘ context of mention ’ in his ‘ Systematic 
desoription and comparison in grammatical analysis ', in Studies in linguistic analysis. Special 
volume of the Philological Society, Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1957, 61. 

My indebtedness to Professor Y. R. Chao’s masterly work, * A grammar of apoken Chinese’, 
Berkeley, University of California Press, 1968, will be evident throughout this paper. He has 
put us all very much in his debt. 

ia I only had an opportunity in the last two weeks before NEUE this paper of looking at 
Anne Y. Hashimoto’s most interesting pre-publication paper ‘ Mandarin syntactic structures ’, 
to be published in William S.-Y. Wang (ed.), Readings in Chinese linguistics, University of Chicago 
Press. If I understand her correctly I find some support for my remarks on subject and objeot 
in her transformations and a very different view on tho ' passive’. But it should be stressed 
that a M structure is not a ' transformation ’. 
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allusion to a line by Li Po, Ching tian yeou yueh las jii shyr ? Tyng bes i wenn jy 
‘ When to the azure heaven came the moon? I'd halt my cup and ask’. 

The speaker of modern standard Chinese appears to derive & somewhat 
similar satisfaction from mooting a passage from the classics, a verse of T'ang 
or Sung poetry or an event that might have occurred at the time of the Three 
Kingdoms. He will do this by employing one of a very wide range of cherngyeu 
jo Rg © or ‘idioms’ or ‘tags’, many of them in the form of four-character 
phrases. It is a characteristic of the cherngyeu that it is often not comprehensible 
unless one knows the passage or situation which it moots. 

A speaker may wish to moot even more elusively than by cherngyeu by 
using a shyehowyeu WE f EE or ‘two-part idiom’. Some shyehowyeu are a 
little reminiscent of cockney rhyming slang. When I asked an old friend what 
he wanted to drink before dinner, he answered ' Wayshengl daa denglong ' 
‘ The nephew carries the lamp ' and was poured a gin and tonic. Wayshengl daa 
denglong is the first half of the shyehowyeu and moots the second half, yaw j10w 
E Bj ‘light up the uncle’, and this in turn moots the homophone jaw jiow 
HE # ‘as usual, the same as usual’. 

One might say about an indifferent lecture that it was a case of sht wang 
Charngan ‘I look west to Chang-an’. This moots the second half of the 
shyehowyeu, bu jiann jia ‘I cannot see my home’ and refers to the days when 
the western capital, Chang-an, was lost to the enemy. Jta # ‘home’ then 
moots its homophone ja # ‘good, excellent’ so that ‘cannot see home’ 
becomes ‘ cannot see anything good ’. If one felt that the lecture had been too 
long, on the other hand, one might say, without having recourse to a pun, 
lao taytay-de guoojeau ‘ the old lady’s leggings '.5 One would then be mooting 
the second half, yow chow yow charng ‘ both smelly and long ’.’ 

Whatever the device at the lexical level, the shared knowledge of the 
mooted text or situation appears to afford genuine satisfaction to the partici- 
pants in the speech event. Some elusiveness or obscurity is a normal charac- 
teristic of the sharing process and it is quite possible that there is a direct 
ratio between the satisfaction achieved and the degree of elusiveness linking 
the text and the mooted text or context. 

At the syntactical level of analysis there are similar devices for sharing 
one’s knowledge of another text or situation with the other participants in the 
speech event who are also in the know. These are the M structures listed im 


‘EAL KA AOR BS ep ROK SO — A x. 

3 A number of dictionaries of cherngyeu are available in Chinese. A recent Chinese-English 
dictionary is Huang Yen-k'ai, A dictionary of Chinese idiomatic phrases, Taichung, Tunghai 
Ch‘u-pan-she, 1969. 

* It was customary for elderly ladies to wind long bandage-like cotton strips around their 
legs puttee-wise. 

* I am indebted to my good friend Admiral Chao Chih-lin for these examples. A rich collection 
of shyehowyeu has been assembled in Ch‘en Tru-shih, Peip‘ing hsie-hou-yt tz‘u-tien, Taipei, Ta 
Chungkuo T‘u-shu Kung-szu, 1971. Cf. also E. Schmitt, ‘ Funfzig Hsieh-hou-yü aus T‘ai-yuan- 
fu’, Asia Major, 1x, 1933, 568-79, and ‘ Pekinger Hsieh-hou-yd ’, Sammlung Archiv fur Ostasien, 
1, 1948, 15-19. 
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the following pages, although the list is not exhaustive. It will be seen that 
here too, it is a characteristic of the structure that it will appear ambiguous 
or will appear to have something ‘left out' unless one is a true participant 
and knows what has been mooted. In this respect the structures resemble the 
'arious mooting devices described at the lexical level. 
| On the face of it the use of pronouns and deictic words would seem to 
elong to this category. But the reference is so direct that it is doubtful whether 
there would be any advantage in describing the structures in which they occur 
as M structures. De-segments (ds)? not followed by a noun equally present 
a borderline case. Here again the reference is so direct and often so evident 
m the other constituents of the clause in which they occur that they have 
ot been listed as M structures. On the other hand colligations of the noun 
nd verb complex occurring without the head noun or head verb are described 
as M structures. 

Central to the theory, however, are M structures at the clause stage of 

nalysis, viz. unmarked direct objects—be they pronouns or forms of the 
noun complex—occurring in preverbal position, transitive verbs occurring 
without an object, and sentences or clauses occurring without a subject or with 
a noun subject unmarked by another part of the noun complex. 

One of the difficulties in illustrating context categories in spoken texts 1s 
that one needs either to reproduce a whole spoken text or to describe at con- 
siderable length the context of any short extract. For an article of this length 
Y. R. Chao's selections of ‘ sayable Chinese ' provide an invaluable aid in this 

jespeot, since they are, to my knowledge, the only passages of spoken Chinese 
generally available in print. Whenever possible citations will be made from 
his ‘ Shang-shyue niann-shu’ ‘My education'.9 This is a chapter of his 


8 One-word sentences which do not contain a verb and indirect objects in preverbal position 
must be presumed to be M structures but they have not been examined here. One-word sentences 
containing a verb complex are sentences without a subject and are covered by the definition in 
8/41, p. 392. One-word sentences not containing a verb are described in Chao, Grammar, 60-7. 

* of. H. F. Simon, ‘ Two substantival complexes in standard Chinese’, BSOAS, xv, 2, 1953, 

, where a de-segment, there abbreviated Deseg, is described as the words preceding de when 

he de-segment 18 in colligation with a noun in the colligations [ds d o n] or [d o ds n], e.g. heen 
i been shu or + been heen hao-de shu ‘ a very good book’. Note that I now prefer the term 
fer, abbreviated ‘o’, to determsnator (Dor), the class determinative ia now abbreviated as 

' d? instead of the ‘ Dave’ in the earlier text, and Deseg becomes da. 

10 Y, R. Chao, Readings in sayable Chinese, San Francisco, Asian Language Publications, Ino., 
1969, 1, 76-97. It is to be noted that ' Fragments of an autobiography ' is paginated 1—200 in 

he second part of Vol. 1. 

Professor Chao does not say how he achieved his ' sayable’ style, but the autobiography is 
similar m style to the * polished" versions of continuous recordings I have made recently in 
Taiwan. To achieve a ' polished version’ the informant was first asked to talk freely and at 
length about some event or aeries of events or to present an argument on some issue. He then 

ranscribed the recordings exactly as they came off the tape. This became text A, the 
unpolished ' text. 
| He was then asked to reconsider the transoript and to reword sentences or larger pieces at 
eisure, 80 that the text remained a spoken text but lost what he might consider to be false 
starta, ineleganoies, or needless repetitions. 
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autobiography, spoken with the.elegance and charm that we have quite come 
to take for granted from him. The figures in parentheses in the following 
examples refer to the page and line of the text. The text between / / is the 
M structure and ( » indicate the mooted text or context. 


2. M structures in the noun and verb complexes Y 
2.1. Definition 
Forms of the noun and verb complexes without the head noun or the head 


verb are described as M structures. When a verb complex contains what Chao 
has described as the ‘ new situation le’ 1? it is also described as a M structure. 


2.2. Determinative classifier [d o] 1 


(76.25) Howlas yow gaele niann Juizyy-de Sheaushyue—/jeyg/ heen shao 
sheauharl niann-de 
‘ Afterwards we changed texts and read Chu Hsi's Sheaushyue—very 
few children read /this/ '. 
/yeyg/ ‘this’ moots (Juteyy-de Sheaushyue> ‘Chu Hsi’s Sheaushyue’. It is 
to be noted that in addition to being a M form at the noun complex stage of 
analysis, it is also a M form at the clause stage of analysis, because /jeyg/ is 
the object in preverbal position. | 


(84.16) Tsorngchyan ren goan à-tiande dihell-duenn fann jiaw tzaofann, /dihi- 
duenn/ jiaw deanshin 
* In the past people used to call the second meal of the day the morning 
meal, and call /the first/ a snack ’. 

/dthv-duenn/ ‘the first ° moots <dthell-duenn fanny ‘the second meal’ in the 


preceding sentence.l4 


There are a number of other instances of jeyg ‘this’. It is interesting that 


Mr. Chou K'e Ch‘iang, who waa kind enough to act as informant for me in Taiwan, has gone 
over the text with me in some detail, and has altered it when it contamed words or idioms or 
sentences which he would not use or expect to have heard in Peking. These alterations were 
very fow—a tribute to the authenticity of the text. Where they are made ın the citations they 
have been specially noted. The references throughout are to the character text. The QR versions 
differ in minor conventions. 

11 For a description of the noun complex (N), the determinate complex (A) (abbreviated as 
Date in the original article), and the verb complex (V), see my ‘ Substantival complexes’ and 
my ‘ Verb complex’. In summary a complex is a structure mid-way between word and clause 
and is established by the colligations of what might be termed the head word of the complex, 
in Chinese the noun (n), the determinate (a), and the verb (v). The capital letters N, A, V denote’ 
any form of the complex, either with or without the head word. 

1 of. Chao, Grammar, 692. 

13° Substantival complexes ’, 338, in conjunction with p. 384, n. 9, above. The class olassifier 
is described as occurring in the colligation [determinative classifier noun] [d o n] and does not, 
therefore, correspond to Chao’s ‘ measure’, which includes what I would distinguish as deter- 
minates. Determinatives differ only in minor features from Chao’s comprehensive description 
of the clase, cf. his Grammar, 564-84. ~ 

M dihi-duenn, under our definition would be described as an indirect object. Cf. § 3.1, p. 388, 
below, and p. 384, n. 8, above. 
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there was one occurrence of a [determinative classifier] colligation where no 
head noun was mooted. 
88.16) Hair kule weh ne 
* And I cried’ (lit. ‘ I cried one’). 
similar case would be Geet baba shtang tgeh ‘ Give Daddy a kiss ' (lit. ‘ Give 
| addy fragrant (v) one’). 
2.3. Determinative [d] 1 
90.18) Herngsh jtow met sheangdaw /neyshte-shangtour / 
‘ Anyway we didn’t think of that /sort of thing/ ’. 
/ neysite-shangtour a that sort of thing’ moots (chyle dongshs jrow niann shu 


huey tyng shyr> ‘that we might get indigestion if we went on reciting 
immediately after we had had something to eat’. 


4, Reduplicated classifier [o o] +° 


Sh laodah mae-de hua—/duoo duoo/ du kuay yaw shrehle 
| ‘ They're the flowers my eldest son bought—/every one of them/ is 
| just about dead ’. 
/ duoo duoo/ ‘ every one of them’ moots <lasdah mae-de hua> ' the flowers my 
eldest son bought’ in the preceding sentence. 


2.5. Preverb [py] " 
‘Ta yaw bu yaw daw Ryhbeen chiuh ?? ‘ Genbeen [bu yaw/, sh ta taytay 
yaw ta chiuh’ 
‘Toes he want to go to Japan?” “He /doesn’t want to/ at all. 
It's his wife that wants him to go " `. 
Ybu yaw/ ‘ doesn’t want to ' moots <yaw bu yaw daw Ryhbeen chiuh> * Does he 
want to go to Japan ?’. 


2.6. Lankverb [lv] 15 

* Nis shew bu sheu ta chys madaa che?’ /‘ Bu sheu’/ 

* * Do you allow her to ride a motor-bike ? " /“ NoIdon’t’’/’. 
/ Bu sheu/ or [Bu sheu ta/ ‘I don't allow it’ or ‘I don't allow her’ moots 
{sheu bu sheu ta chys madaa che ?» ‘ do you allow her to ride a motor-bike 1 ' 


2.1. Coverb [ov] 1° 
* Nit geet bu geet ta daa diannhuah?' ! [Gee] ` 
‘Will you give him a ring?” /“ Yes”’/’. 


15 * Substantival complexes’, p. 333, 1x (ii). Chao would describe shie as a measure rather 
han as a determinative. Note that the complex form: is, in fact, [d-ns]. 

16 ‘ Subatantival complexes ’, 336-9, and especially the first paragraph of p. 338. 

11 ! Verb complex ', 573-6. See also Chao’s ‘ auxiliary verbs ', Grammar, 731-48. 

18 * Verb complex ', 571-3. See also Chao's ' pre-pivotal verb’, Grammar, 125, 706, 728. 

18 € Verb complex ’, 585-8, and 562, 563. See algo Chao’s ‘ verbs in series ’, especially Grammar, 
ee and 754-69. 
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/gees/ which is normally translated ‘ to ’ moots (geet bu geei ta daa diannhuah ?) 
‘to him not to him ring up ?”. This use of the coverb geet is apparently widely 
acceptable in Taipei today, although earlier material of mine suggests that it is 
doubtful if it would have been heard in Peking 25 years ago. A small number 
of speakers, generally younger ones, maintain that they could also say ‘ Nii 
tih bu tih ta shiee shinn ?’ ‘ /Tth/’ ‘“ Are you writing a letter for him ? ” 
/“ Yes"/'. There is wider agreement on ‘ Tih sheir shice shinn 2’ ‘ Tih ta’ 
‘For whom are you writing a letter ? ” “For him” ’. It would seem that 
we are witnessing a period of transition in the colligations of coverbs, influenced 
by the structure of the linkverbs. Is it conceivable that by the end of the 
century we will hear ‘Ns baa bu baa shinn shiee wan ?’ ‘ Are you going to 
finish that letter ? ’ ? 


2.8. Bu [bu] 2 


The use of bu without a following verb follows an earlier transition under 
the influence of the negation in Western languages. It is now widespread and 
accepted. 

/Bu/, jaur huoo bu inggai kai chuang % 

‘ / No/, when there's a fire you shouldn't open the window ’. 
/ Bu/ moots (nsi keeyit gaankuay kai chuang shbush ?> * you can open a window 
straight away, can’t you ? '. 


2.9. Mesyeou verb [mv] ?! 

" Chywanle ma?’ /* Hair mei ne’ / 

‘““ Have you finished your meal?” /*' No I haven't "/'. 
/mes/ * I haven't moots (Chywanle ma ?> ‘ Have you finished eating ? ’. 


2.10. The ‘ new situation ! le 


Chao has written at length about the ‘ new situation ' le.3 I should prefer 
to say that this le suffix moots ‘ on a previous occasion matters were different 
from what they are now’. It is because one is mooting that matters were 
different on a previous occasion that the present situation has become ‘ a new 
situation”. This interpretation can be applied to Tzwottan leeng, jintian 
noanhwo/le/ 3* * It was cold yesterday, it is warm today ’ and to the remaining 
examples cited by Chao. It applies equally well to Yeou/le/, jaojaur/le/ ** 
* There it is, I have found it’, which moots ‘ I didn’t know where it was before 
and was looking for it ?. 

It might be possible to offer a similar explanation for what Chao describes 


# © Verb complex ', 661, 662. 71 Chao, Readings in sayable Chinese, p. 48, l. 4. 
=‘ Verb complex ’, 577, and 561, 562. ?! Chao, Grammar, 692 and 729. 
44 Chao, Grammar, 692. ?5 Chao, Grammar, 729. 
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as ' excess over some expected norm’ # where one could argue that it was the 

‘ expected norm’ that was being mooted; e.g. Shtowtz charngle * The sleeves 
ato too long’, Tang shyanle ‘ The soup is too salty’, but I have not had an 
opportunity to test this. 


211. It is noteworthy that none of the M structures 2.3-2.8 occur in ' Shang- 
shyue niann-shu’, nor was I able to discover any of them in the first of the 
‘Cambridge conversations ' (Sayable Chinese. 42-53) which is in a more con- 
versational style. It should also be noted that in the examples in §§ 2.4—2.8 it is 
not only the head word of the complex that is mooted but the subject also. In 
other words, there is cumulative mooting at the complex and at the clause 


stages of analysis. 


3. The direct object 
31. Definition 

. Sentences in which (i) the direct objeot precedes the verb without being 
marked by a coverb or (ii) the direct object 1s omitted after a transitive verb, 
are described as M structures. 

For the purpose of this article ? a pronoun (P) or a form of the noun 
complex (N) in colligation with a verb complex in the form [V P/N] is described 
as the direct object (O) provided (i) that it is not preceded by one of the post- 
verbs geet, daw, tzay, de, or hwet and (ii) that it is not the first of two non- 
co-ordinate objects following the verb complex.” s form of the determinate 
complex (A)? following a verb is regarded as a ‘measure’ (M) and not an 
object. 

' Chao, who has a similar but wider definition, has shown that such a definition 
can cover a wide range of notional relationships,® as the following examples 
will show: Ta maele ibuh shinche ‘He has aog a new car’; Nu keeyu 
tzoou jeytyau luh * You can go by this road’; Ta horngle lean le ' Bhe is 
blushing ’ ( (lit. ‘She has become red in the fico ); Ta syyle muuchin* ‘She 
lost her mother ' (lit. ‘ Died her mother’); Woo lasle kehren ® * I have someone 
with me’ (ht. ‘I have Pomme a guest’); Ta bang woo mang ' She is helping me ' 
(lit. * She is helping my “ busyness ” °’). 

. It will be seen that the category ‘measure’ (M) corresponds very closely 


| 

| 

| 16 Chao, Grammar, 692. 

| "I hope to offer a more detailed description of this category at another time. It was 
described as ‘ extension ' (E) in ‘ Verb complex ’, § 5.3, pp. 558-9, although the present definition 
is somewhat different. 

* of. Chao, Grammar, 316. 

29 An isolate which occurs with a determinative in the oolligation [determinative determinate] 
and cannot be followed by a noun, e.g. nah-tian ‘that day’; of. ‘Substantival complexes, 
351-5. 

35 Chao, Grammar, 5 5.4, pp. 301-25, and especially 308-9. 

| 81 of. Chao, Grammar, 73. 

31] was sitting in someone's office when he said this into the telephone. Some informants 

have found it difficult to accept. 


1 
1 
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to Chao’s ‘cognate object’. If I prefer the definition offered here, this is 
because it is based on the differmg syntactic functions of each of the two 
substantival complexes and therefore directly related to form rather than 
content. I am aware, however, that the definition will need some reformulation 
to take account of such nouns as yueh ‘ month ’, shengchys ' week’, and jongtour 
‘hour’ with functions apparently identical with measures. I hope to return 
to this and other possible inconsistencies in this ad hoc definition of object 
elsewhere. 

Chao has proposed that where verbs are habitually followed by a clause, 
that clause shall be described as an object.% An example is given below of a 
* clause object ' of this kind in preverbal position.% It has not, however, been 
established that the relationship of the object clause to the verb is identical 
with that of the noun or pronoun object to the verb. 

Tt is also of interest that where a verb is preceded by a linkverb ?* the object 
of the verb following the linkverb precedes what Chao would consider to be 
the subject of the linkverb. One might take this as support for the linking of 
the two structures in the one verb complex and hence in the one sentence as 
distinct from a structure consisting of a verb and an object clause where one 
is dealing with two complexes and therefore two clauses. 

Two borderline structures have been omitted at this stage, the first of them 
the preverbal object when it is preceded by the coverb baa. As Chao and 
others have pointed out, the object following baa is always definite, but so 
also is a postverbal object preceded by a demonstrative determinative like jeh 
‘this’ or nah ‘that’. The reason for excluding structures with baa is that the 
coverb makes the syntactical relationship of the object to the verb quite 
explicit. 

The other borderline structure which has not been listed 1s what has often 
been described as the ‘ passive’, as marked by a coverb like geez or bey.?? It 
will be seen that Woo piannle ‘ I've been had ’, ‘ they cheated me ’ is regarded 
as a M structure consisting of an object woo preceding the verb mannle 
(cf. § 3.2.4). The fact that woo is the object so that the utterance means ' I've 
been cheated and not ‘I cheated’ is mooted in the text or context. If the 
utterance meant ‘I cheated’ then it would also be regarded as a M structure 
since the object would be mooted (cf. § 3.3). But when we add the coverb bey 
or geet as in Woo bey ta mannle, then the syntactic relationship of woo to piannle 


33 Chao, Grammar, $ 5.4.6.1, pp. 312-15, ‘ A cognate object may consist of an expression for 
(a) the number of times of an action, (b) its duration, (c) its extent, (d) the course of locomotion, 
or, less often, ite destination '. Under our definition, all the examples except dahbuleau duoskao, 
listed under (a), (b), and (c) are determinates. The nouns listed under (d) would be considered 
direct objects. 

*4 Chao, Grammar, 124-7. 

35 Below, § 3.2.5, p. 301. 

36 of, ‘ Verb complex ', 557—8 and 571-3, and also the third example in § 3.2.1 below. 

37 Or, of course, jiang, goan, and geet; of. ‘ Verb complex ', § 8.1.3, p. 566. 

38 The others are air, show, ftaw, rang, you; cf. ‘ Verb complex’, § 8.1.4, p. 506. 
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is made explicit, and this is taken as justification for no longer regarding it’ as 
a: 'M structure. 

, From this point of view it makes little difference whether one regards woo 
in Woo bey ta piannle as the subject or the object, although I incline to the 
latter view. Whichever it is, the relationship is made explicit by bey *? and is 
mooted without it. The unmarked forms [object subject verb complex] [O S V] 
or [subject object verb complex] [S O V] for this utterance present particular 
problems because both the object and the subject are pronouns. Indeed one 
might note parenthetically that one of the characteristics of ‘passive’ 
structures featuring coverbs like bey is that the syntactic relationship of object 
and subject or of subject and agent—whichever analysis one prefers—are 
particularly difficult to moot because either may occur as the object of the verb. 

| In a structure exemplified by Woo bey mannle where bey is an adverb, 
it is true that bey makes explicit the relationship between woo and ptannle— 
however we might wish to describe this relationship—but the structure is still 
considered as M because it moots the ‘ agent ’ or ‘ subject’. 


sh The object preceding the verb 
: The examples are arranged according to the structure of the direct object. 


The sentences in which the direct object occurs show the following structures : 
[object subject measure verb complex] [O 8 M V], [clauseword object subject 
clauseword verb complex] [Cw O $ Cw V], [clauseword subject object verb 
complex] [Cw 8 O V], [object verb complex] [O V]. In the last of these structures 
both the object and the subject are mooted. 


32. 1, Noun marked by complex 


(91. 6) /Jeyg dawls/ woo nahshyrhowl hair mer sheang-de-daw 

| * l wasn’t able to think /this principle/ through then °. 
i eyg dawlst/ “this principle ' ‘this rule’ moots (the account in the preceding 
sentences of why the sun does not cast a shadow in the same place every 


afternoon at half past four». The structure of the sentence is [O S M V]. 
(96.2) /Dwshiah-de tzyh/ hair yeou ideal kanndejiann 


| * You can see /the characters underneath/ a little’. 
/ ‘Diishiah-de teyh/ ‘the characters underneath’ moots (the description in the 
preceding sentence of how one places a sheet of paper over the model characters 
which one is going to copy in the calligraphy exercise>. There is unspecified 


?? Chao, Grammar, 86, shows that & subject may be preceded by the coverbs you and guei 
which gives some credence to the notion of bey as a marker of the subject. He also adds an 
example where bey is actually followed by an object marked by bae (or bac), Bey jeh jiiwen 
chyan bae jeh sheauren manguoh ' (It was) by this little (that) fooled this small man’ (‘ This 
small man was fooled by this little bit of cash "—my alternative translation). 

| 40 Chao, Grammar, § 8.2.2(3), p. 751, does not differentiate two functions but regards bey as 
a preposition with the object omitted. 
| 4l of. below, $ 3.2.4, p. 381, and § 4.3, p. 395. 
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mooting of the subject, which could be ‘me’, ‘ you’, or ‘ people generally ’. 
The structure of the sentence is [O V]. 

/Sherme huah/ rang ta lat shuo jow haole 

* /Whatever/ you let him say will be in order’. 
/Sherme huah/ moots <an earlier sentence describing him as very reliable». 
The structure of the sentences is [D V] [V]. The structure of the first verb- 
complex is [linkverb-substantival preverb verb] [1v-s pv v]. 


3.2.2. Noun unmarked by complex 
(88.4) /Chiangdiaw/ lha-de yow woanjoan tdeal 

‘ /The tune/ was chanted more melodically still’. 
/Chtangdtaw/ ‘tune’ moots (the tune in which the T2uoojuann is chanted as 
against the tune for the ‘four books’>. The subject is also mooted and is 
C we in Chang-chou’». The structure of the sentence is [O V]. 


3.2.3. Noun complex without head noun (cf. above, $ 2.2) 


3.2.4. The pronoun 
Woo /piannle/ or Woo /geei mannle/ 
‘T’ve /been had/ ’. 
/piannle/ or /geei piannle/ * been had’ moots (the situation where the speaker 
looks ruefully at his purchase». The structure of the sentence is [O V]. 
Jyeguoo ta /sheir/ dou mes ching 
* In the end she didn’t ask /anyone at all/”. 
/sheir/ moots (an earlier text discussing who should be invited). The structure 
of the sentence is [Cw 8 O V]. 


3.2.5. Clause 


(80.31) /Sh weyle sherme shyhchyng/ woo dow wangle 

‘I have quite forgotten /why it was/”. 
/sh weyle sherme shyhchyng/ ‘ why it was’ moots (his once having been beaten 
by his teacher». The structure of the sentence is [object-clause subject verb] 
[Ool 8 V]. The mooted subject of the object clause is (nah) ‘ that’. 


3.8. Transitive verb without an object 


The hypothesis that a sentence containing a transitive verb occurring 
without a direct object 4 is to be considered a M structure is put forward 
more tentatively than the inversion of the unmooted syntactical order described 
above. One of the difficulties to be overcome is the distinction between verbs 
which are transitive only and those which are both transitive and intransitive. 


43 of. Chao, Grammar, § 5.4.5, p. 812, ‘ a transitive verb does not become intransitive by not 
having an object. In general an object to a tranaitive verb is omitted if it has occurred in a near 
context whether or not as object to the verb in question’; ibid., § 8.1.5.1, p. 701, ‘ Actually 
if it is implied in the situational context, no object needs even to be present in the linguistic 
context ’. 
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Horng ‘red’, ‘ redden ° of horng lean ‘to blush’ is clearly both transitive 

id intransitive, so is syy ‘die’ of syyle muuchin ‘lost her mother’ and 
muuchin syyle * her mother died ’. 

| Daa “ strike’, however, of daa janq ‘ fight a war’; daa ba jer ‘ give a 20% 
reduction’; daa diannbaw ‘ send a telegram ’, and so forth, is clearly transitive 
only. Thus Woo ytijing daawanle (lit. ‘I have finished striking’) is a satis- 
factorily elusive way of mooting that one has finished playing a game of tennis 
daa. woangchyou or sending a telegram daa diannbaw or typing a letter daa tzyh. 
Similarly the common greeting in China is Chyle fann meiyeou? ‘Have you 
eaten t’. It is only the answer which has the M structure: Chyle ‘ Yes’ 
(it. ‘eaten ") or Hair mei ‘ Not yet’ (lit. * Haven't yet’). 

| Can one be equally sure that doong ‘ understand ’ is always in & M context 
when it occurs without an object in an utterance like Woo bu doong ‘ I don’t 
understand ’ ? The text under consideration certainly gives strong support for 
the fact that niann in the many different collocations in which it occurs 18 only 
used without an object when that object has been mooted in the text or context. 


4.) The subject 
4.1. Definition 

Sentences without a subject and sentences where a noun subject occurs 
unmarked by any other part of the noun complex are described as M structures. 

For the purposes of this article # a pronoun or a form of the noun complex 
in eolligation with a form of the verb complex in the structure [noun complex or 
pronoun verb complex] [N/P V] is described as the subject provided that 
(lit is not the object in preverbal position as described in § 3.1 above, (ii) it is 
not and could not be preceded by a preposition or coverb other than you, guei, 
or|the group bey, air, etc.,4 and (in) it is not and cannot be followed by a 
substantival suffix. A determinate # preceding a verb is a preverbal measure 
(M), e.g. San-tian mes chou tan ‘ (I) haven't smoked for three days’. 

This defines ‘ subject’ in Chinese in much narrower terms than Professor 
Chao. The preverbal object is excluded under provision (i). Provisions (ii) 
and (11) and that governing determinates exclude what in notional terms would 
bejexpressions of ‘time and place ’. 

The exclusion of determinates presents the kind of problem already raised 
in § 3 in relation to postverbal determinates, described as measures rather than 
as objects. In such expressions as San tian bu gow ‘ Three days are not enough ’, 
Mungnian bu hershyh * Next year won't do’, the determinates santian ‘ three 

P This, like the definition of * direot objeot' above, is an ad hoc definition. I hope to offer 
& hoes detailed description another time. It will be seen, for instance, that no account has 
been taken of sentences which have no verb. 

tie. bey, air, show, rang, and geet, the last two only when they may be replaced by bey 
since they also have other functions, cf. ‘ Verb complex *, 88 8.1.4, 8.1.3, 8.1.1, and p. 565, n. 1, 
for geei, and 5 10.1.1 for ranq. 

? An isolate which ocours with a determinative in the colligation [determinative determinate] 


[d a] and cannot be followed by & noun, e.g. nah-itan ‘ that day ', of. ‘ Substantival complexes ’, 
351-5. 
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days’ and mingnian ‘next year’ appear to function in the same way as the 
noun complexes sangeh ren ‘ three people’ and tade gege ‘ his elder brother" in 
Sangeh ren bwu gow ‘Three people are not enough’ and Tade gege bu hershyh 
* His brother won't do’. This part of the definition is therefore also in need of 
some reformulation. 

The definition also fails to resolve the dilemma posed by what Chao calls 
the S-P predicate,“ e.g. Jeygeh ren eeldou roan ‘ (As for) this man the ear is 
soft—is gullible’, Woo shingiz jys ‘I am such that the temperament is 
impatient ’, Woo tour terng ‘ As for me, the head aches’, Jeyke shuh yehtz dah 
hual shao ‘ (As for) this tree, the leaves are large, the flowers (? blossoms) few ’, 
Ta yeanjing kann nit ne ‘ He, the eyes are looking at you’. 

It may be that in some instances the second substantival can be shown to 
be a part of the verb complex because it can be preceded by bu, e.g. Woo bu 
tour terng jey jiann shyh ‘I won't worry (lit. headache") about that matter’ 
and in others to be in an ‘ owned-owner ' relationship to the first substantival 
by inserting a de between them, e.g. Ta-de duhtz dahle ‘ Her stomach is large ’, 
‘She is pregnant ’. 

It must suffice here to follow Chao in regarding both of them as subjects, 
but to describe the first of the two as ‘ primary ' and the other as ‘ secondary ’. 
It is usually the primary subject which is omitted in a mooted context. 

In the process of examining longer texts for sentences with the subject 
omitted, there came to light two sentence types where the informant found it 
impossible or extremely cumbersome to add a subject. 

In the first type, set out under § 4.4.1, it is the syntactic structure of the 
larger sentence which inhibits the addition of a subject. Two clauses each with 
the same subject are linked so closely that only one of them, more often than 
not the first, can carry the subject. The term ‘ yoked clauses’ is used to 
describe this type of linkage. It could be argued that the mooting has been 
made so explicit syntactically that it need not be considered a M structure. 
As a formal feature of the longer sentence this type of ‘ yoke’ may be useful as 
a criterion for determining juncture patterns in complex sentences. The second 
example (76.35) shows two clauses where the mooted subject of the second 
clause is the direct object of the first. They are also described as yoked clauses. 

In the second type of sentence, set out under § 4.4.2, it appears to be the 
nature of the transitive verb itself that inhibits the addition of a subject. 
Yeou is the most common verb in this class, guoh is another, and shiah of 
Shiah yeu ‘It is raining’ (lit. ‘It is falling rain’) would also seem to belong 
to it. It is proposed to describe these verbs as ‘ subjectless’ verbs and to 
distinguish sentences in which they occur from those where a specified or 
unspecified subject is mooted. 

It will be seen that in sentences where the subject is omitted the term 
‘mooting’ includes a sub-category here described as ‘ unspecified mooting ’. 
When one moots an unspecified subject it is as though one were saying, ‘ The 


** of. Chao, Grammar, $$ 2.10.1-2.10.6, pp. 94-100. 
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subject may be A or B or C or D, but I am not specifying which it is’; or as 
though one had a joker in one's ‘ pronominal pack (of cards)’ signifying ‘ not 
this one, that one, people, someone, I, you, he, she, it, or they but any one or 
more of them’. Unspecified mooting, although it may initially sound like 
a contradiction in terms 18, in fact, an important feature of much of Chinese 
poetry. Western insistence on specifying a subject for each sentence, an 
insistence based on our syntactical conventions, is often said by Chinese 
scholars to ruin the freedom and grace of some of the best of Chinese poetry 
in translation. It should be noted that the clause containing the M structure 
mooting an unspecified subject may function as a subject or object clause. 
Example 90.29 in § 4.3 (p. 396) represents a common sentence type. 


42. Sentences without a subject where the mooted subject occurs in a previous 


sentence 
(76.15) /yee lao shyuebuhuey / 
/ ‘ and could never learn (them) ’/. 
The mooted subject is <woo> ‘I’ in the previous clause. The mooted object 
(of. § 3.2 above) is (yeou shte tzyh> ‘ there were a few characters ' in the previous 


clause. 48 


E 19) Chyuan jia hwet Charngjou yithow, /teair 3a woo de/ 

| “Tt was only after the whole family had moved to Chang-chou /that he 

| taught me/ ’. 
The mooted subject is (woo fuhchin) ‘ my father’ in the previous sentence. 
(76.26) /Keesh shtang * bw Dahshyue hao niann 1deal/ 

/ ' But (it) seemed a little easier than the '* Great learning ” '/. 

The mooted subject is (jeyg5 ‘ this one’, ‘it’ in the previous clause where it is 
the object in preverbal position, and isti in turn moots (J'utzyy-de Sheaushyue) 
i Chu Hsi's Sheaushyue ’ in the preceding sentence. 


(78. 1) /Keesh bu shang howlas-de neyshte shyuetarng/ .. . 

| * /They weren't like the later schools, where/...’. 

The mooted subject is <tsorngchyan-de shufarng, suoowey jaw syshwuÿ ‘the 

classrooms in those days which used to be called syshwu (“ private schools") ’. 
I8 occurs in the previous sentence and is described in the intervening clauses 
ough it is not mooted syntactically. 

(78.8) /bu neng gen nanharl tkuall niann dej 

| / ‘ couldn't study together with boys ’/. 

The mooted subject is <dahjiee elljtee tamen neuhatrtzmen) ‘ my elder and my 

| ‘7 It may, perhaps, prove necessary to distinguish & further sub-class mgnifying ‘ all of them ’, 


e.g. chanq changi; ual, yn shy, niann shu in example 9C.29 in § 4.3 (p. 398), each of which might 
be regarded as ‘ generalized mootirg '. 


| 48 cf. Chao, Grammar, 77, ‘thus yeou she has become praotically a compound meaning 
“ gome ”’’. An alternative solution is to regard yeou as a linkverb whose substantival (‘ pivot’ 
in Chao's terms) is the object of the following clause. Cf. ‘ Verb complex’, § 10.1.3, and Chao, 
Grammar, 729, although Professor Chao would, I think, regard it as the subjeot of shynebuhuey. 


| 4 Mr. Chou preferred shtang before bit rather than before hao nsann. 
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second sister both being girls’. This occurs in the preceding sentence and is 
an example of a favourite sentence type where the subject is mentioned 1n the 
first sentence and mooted in the next.” 


(78.11) /suooyit dees chernghuh ta ‘ smansheng”/ 

/ ‘ so we had to call him “ teacher " ’/. 
The mooted subject is <woomen> ‘ we’; woomen occurs at the beginning of the 
paragraph in Woomende shiansheng shing Luh ‘ Our teacher’s name was Luh’. 
It refers here to the speaker and his brother whose cousin the teacher was. 


(78.16) /Gongshyh tay mangle/ 

/ ‘ (He) was too busy with public matters ’/. 
The mooted primary subject is <ta> ‘he’ in the previous clause which in turn 
refers to woo tzuufuh ‘my grandfather’. Gongshyh ‘ public matters’ is the 
secondary subject. 


(78.26) /Tsasr bu ne!/ 

/‘ Not at all! ’/ 
The mooted subject is <tgeh shtansheng» ‘a teacher ' in the question to which 
this is an answer. The mooted head word of the verb complex is <jeang> 
‘explain’ and the mooted object is (shu) ‘texts’. 


~ 


(82.17) /Shtannizay las shuo shuo .../ 

/ ‘ Now PI talk about . . .'/. 
The mooted subject is <woo> ‘I’. It is interesting that the utterance stands at 
the head of a new paragraph. Woo occurs in the last sentence of the preceding 


paragraph. 


4.9. Sentences without a subject where the mooted subject is not specified 

In all the following examples the subject is unspecified. The translations 
give some idea of the possibilities. It is of interest that this type of M structure 
will often be translated by an infinitive or a gerund in English. 


(76.7) /bisfang jeymiall shiee g ‘ ren’ teyh/, /ney mial row huah g ren/,... 
‘for example they/one/people wrote a “man” character on the one 
side and drew a picture of a man on the other’. 


(80.22) /Inwey shuochW Syhshu lat/, /tzoongsh shuo Dahshyue, Jongtong, 
Luenyeu, Mengtzyy le] 5 
‘When people/one/we/ come to talk about the “four books”, 
they /one/we/ always mention the “ Great learning ", the “ Doctrine 
of the mean ’’, the “‘ Analects ", and “ Mencius " '. 


(86.12) /Weysherme yaw tou shu ne ?/ 
‘Why should they/we/one/people/ cheat over the number of times 
they had recited text ? ’. 


# cf. also ‘ yoked clauses’, above, § 4.1, p. 383. 
$1 Mr, Chou could not accept the final le in this sentence. 
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deai / Kann/ /mann sherme dongshi/ 
| ‘It (unspecified subject) depends on what we/they/people in Chang- 
| chou/one/was/were/ chanting ’. 

(90.29) Dahgay snwey [chang changl/ sh/ ual] yn shy/ sh/ nsann shu/ 
| ‘Probably because /to sing/ (subject unspecified) was /playing/ 
| (subject unspecified), /to chant postry/ (subject unspecified) was 
| /studying/ (subject unspecified) ’. 


4l4. Sentences without a subject where the addition of a a subject would not be 
acceptable 
44.1. Yoked clauses 
(76.23) Yeye + chit tourl /jiow jiau woo niann Dahshyue 
‘My grandfather to begin with /taught me to read the “ Great 
| learning ’’/’. 
chu tourl is here regarded as consisting of & verb and object. The mooted 


subject of the second clause is <yeye> ‘ grandfather ’. 
(7 6.35) Song gehbaa sheauharl lai /dajia skuall niann/ 


| " Bometimes they would send one or two of their children /to study 
together with them/ '. 

The mooted subject of the second clause is (gehbaa sheauharl» ‘ one or two of 
ue children ’ which is the object of the first clause. The subject of the first 
ause is mooted and is (hinjiu huoh chinchi) ‘ neighbours or relations ’. 

E 8. IB) wnwey ta tzyhjyw dawle Jihjou /shangle syjou-de renn/ 
| ‘ because when he first got to Chi-chou /and served as prefect/, . 

The mooted subject of the second clause is (tc» ‘ he’. 


(84. 27) Niann shinshu /deet niann haojiishyr biann/ 

| ‘ When (we) read the new text /we had to read it dozens of times/ '. 
The mooted subject of the first clause is (woomen» ‘we’. It could not occur 
in the second clause. Where the verb is reduplicated in this fashion to accom- 
modate two postverbal structures, an alternative analysis might regard the 
two clauses as being one. A similar case where it is not easy to provide two 
clauses in an English translation would be the following : 
(ao; 9) Woomen chy fann /chy-de heen tzao/ 

| ‘We ate our meal /very early/ ?. 


4. 4. 2. Sentences containing ‘ subjectless verbs 52 


(6. 14) Dhieyle 
| * That’s right ’. ‘ 
(78.32) Guoh thoel, guoh yenn, guoh juntan, 
| ‘after a while, after a bit, after a year. ..’. 


[ 


| 53 Note that these are not regarded as M structures. 
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(78.33) Yeou jiuh cherngyeu shuo: 
‘ There is a common saying which says: ’. 

(86.7) Yeou shyrhow yeou-de shyuesheng tou shu 
‘Sometimes there were students who cheated over reading the texts 
(lit. “ stole books ’’) ?. 


4.5. Sentences where the noun subject ts not marked by another part of the noun 
complex 

(80.11) /Dahren/ tingle dou bu goan 

: When /the adults/ heard us they didn’t take any notice ’. 
/ Dahren/ ‘ adults’ moots (the adults in the family» and seems to correspond 
to the cases of unspecified mooting described in $ 4.8, above. The mooted 
object of tingle ‘ heard’ is (the way we misread the text as described in the 
preceding sentence). 
(82.20) /Shufarng/ tzay igeh shikuahyuall 

* /The classroom/ was in a courtyard to the west’. 
/Shufarng/ ‘ classroom’ moots <the classroom in which we always had our 
lessons) mentioned in the first sentence of the paragraph. 
(84.21) /Shtansheng/ jiow duoball igeh ren 9 tzay shufarng chy 

‘ /The teacher/ generally ate on his own in the classroom ’. 
/Shtansheng/ ‘ teacher’ moots (our teacher», mentioned in 1. 12 on the same 


page. 


Conclusion 

It is clear that the distinction drawn between M and non-M structures is 
not one between surface and deep structures; both are to be found in non-M 
contexts, although it is unlikely that one would find a deep structure in a 
M context. Nor is it a distinction between ‘ definite’ and ‘indefinite’; yeou 
JMbeen shu hair metyeou mae ‘there are a few books I haven't acquired yet’ is 
a M structure, but ‘a few books’ is indefinite, as is the unspecified subject 
described in § 4.1 and § 4.3 above. Nor, finally, is it a difference between ‘ given ’ 
and ‘new’ or ‘ mention’ and ‘ non-mention ' since it is not the context but the 
speaker that determines which of a number of possible M structures is to be 
used or whether a M structure is to be used at all. It should be noticed in this 
connexion that M structures are frequently cumulative in one sentence. 

While it was the primary aim of this article to demonstrate a direct relation- 
ship between the grammatical structures listed and & context category, the 
theory should also prove productive in other ways, not least for the light it will 
shed on syntactic structures which are not mooted and which appear to be 
subject to more rigid structural arrangements. 

If nothing else, it would seem to offer a way of distinguishing preverbal 
subjects from preverbal objects. This serves to narrow the definition of subject 


53 Mr. Chou prefers tgeh ren to ireel in the original text. 
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and makes for greater economy of statement. It also lends support to the view 
that Chinese verbs can be said to have ‘ direction ’.54 Where the direction 
appears to be undetermined it has, in fact, been mooted. In short it appears 
that the structure of sentences in a non-M context does not present the: 
flexibility and lack of form that has so often been ascribed to spoken Chinese. 

I shall have an opportunity elsewhere to speak of my personal feelings for 
Professor Simon on the occasion of his eightieth birthday. But it is a source of 
very great pleasure for me to be allowed in this Bulletin to acknowledge my 
debt to him as a teacher, as a Head of Department, as a scholar, and—may 
I say it—as a friend, to whom I have never gone for guidance or counsel in 
vain. I join his colleagues and students in congratulating him most warmly 
on his birthday and in wishing him well in the years to come. 


*1 of. Chao, Grammar, 69-78, 702-4, who takes a different view. 


SAKYAMUNI’S FINAL NIRVANA 


By Davin L. SNELLGROVE 


Despite the admonitions of responsible scholars, writers of books on 
Buddhism still tend to assume that a reasonably historical account of the life 
and personal teachings of Sakyamuni Buddha may be extracted from the 
earliest available canonical accounts. This quest of the historical Buddha 
began as a Western nineteenth-century interest, imitating both in its pre- 
suppositions and its methods of inquiry the parallel quest of the historical 
Jesus of Nazareth. The general principle of operation is set forth succinctly 
by Hermann Oldenberg in his impressive work, Buddha, sein Leben, seme 
Lehre, seine Gemeinde, Berlin, 1881, 92: 

‘ Abstrahiren wir nun von den Traditionen der bezeichneten Kategorien, 

welche simmtlich unhistoriseh oder doch des unhistorisehen Characters 

verdächtig sind, so behalten wir als festen Kern der Erzühlungen von 

Buddha eine Reihe positiver Thatsachen übrig, die wir als einen zwar 

sehr bescheidenen, aber vollkommen gesicherten Besitz für die Geschichte 

in Anspruch nehmen dürfen ’. 

Within the terms of his enunciated principles, Oldenberg's work is responsible 
and scholarly. He has created a figure of the historical Buddha, whioh has 
been now popularly accepted by Westerners, and by Westernized Asians. 
However, cast as it is in the mould of European nineteenth-century liberal and 
rational thought, it might seem to bear on examination no relationship to the 
religious aspirations and conceptions relating to S&kysmuni Buddha, as 
revealed in the earliest Buddhist literature. Furthermore it can easily be shown 
that the whole process of deliberately abstracting everything of an apparent 
unhistorical and mythical character, all too often leads away from any semblance 
of historical truth. This is because the elements that are deliberately abstracted, 
usually those relating to religious faith and the cult of the Buddha as a higher 
being, may be older and thus nearer the origins of the religion, than the 
supposed historical element. This easily reveals itself at best as an honest but 
comparatively late attempt at producing out of floating traditions a coherent 
story, and at the worst as a tangle of tendentious fabrications produced to 
justify the pretensions of some later sectarian group. 

In this short article I propose examining briefly the traditions relating to 
Sakyamuni’s final nirvana, for it might be supposed that of all the events of 
his life, the final ones would be the best remembered. It is well known that 
a complete ‘ biography’ was a late and extra-canonical operation. As early 
canonical material we have consecutive accounts of just two separate periods 
of his life, one describing his leaving home, his six years’ training, his enlighten- 
ment and the conversion of his first five disciples, and the other describing his 
last journey and decease. It is this last with which we are concerned here. 
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The best-known account is based upon the Pali version of the Theravadin 
sect, already examined in some detail by E. J. Thomas in his Life of the Buddha 
as legend and history, third ed., London, 1949, 142-64.! Fortunately a parallel 
account with interesting variations is available in Sanskrit, Tibetan, and 
Chinese, as published by Ernst Waldschmidt, Das Mahdaparinirvanastira, 
Berlin, 1950. This second version represents the traditions of the Mülasarvàsti- 
vadin sect, which was active in north-western India up to the time of the final 
eclipse of Buddhism in its homeland.? 

The description of the itinerary of the last journey and the accounts of 
the various lengthy sermons delivered, run generally parallel in the two 
versions. Sakyamuni travelled with a company of monks from Rajagrha, 
regarded traditionally as the centre of much of his teaching, to Pütaligráma 
(Tib. dMar-bu-can) on the Ganges. Here he stayed by the caitya (Tib. mchod- 
rten), where he was visited by Brahmans and householders, to whom he preached 
asermon. Later, when he found Varsakara, the minister of the land of Magadha, 
organizing the building of a fortress in preparation for their intended war 
against the Vrjis to the north, he prophesied the future greatness of the place 
as Aéoka’s capital city of Pataliputra. Then having crossed the Ganges 
miraculously, he travelled via Kutigräma (Tib. sPyil-pa-can) and Nadika 
(sGra-can) to Vaiéäli. Many people had died at Nädika because of a plague, 
and his monks asked him the reasons for this. He gave general teachings on 
impermanence, said that all beings must die and there is no need to ask useless 
questions, and repeated the teaching of the twelvefold ‘causal nexus’ 
(pratityasamutpada). At Vaidéali he was visited by the Licchavi princes, and 
entertained by the popular courtesan Ambapali. Afterwards he went into 
retreat nearby at Beluvagamaka (Skt.: Venugrämaka, Tib.: ’od-ma-can-gyi 


t This is the Mahdparinsbbanasilira as it occurs in the Dighanikäya. Another and very short 
version occurs in the Samyutianskaya, as translated by E J. Thomas in his Karly Buddhist 
scriptures, London, 1935, 51-3. , 

* As edited by Waldschmidt, the Sanskrit version 18 taken from the edited text of N. Dutt, 
Gilgit manuscitpts, In, part 1, Srinagar, [1947], and the Tibetan version from a manuscript copy 
of the Kanjur in the former Prussian State Library in Berlin, and from the rNar-thang blook- 
print, "DuL-ba, xi, folio 535b ff. I have referred throughout to the Peking blook-print as reprinted 
conveniently in the Tibetan T'ripitaka, Tokyo-Kyoto, 1958, xxv, page 210, leaf 1, line 5. Future 
references to the text will appear in the form e.g. p. 210-1-5. 

Waldschmidt provides a translation of the Chinese version from the Taishó Tripitaka, XXIV, 
pp. 382b ff. 

One may note that the various indexes to the Tibetan canon refer not to this Mahaparinirvana- 

sta, but to later Mahdydna versions in the Stra (mDo) section, viz. Tokyo-Kyoto ed., xxx, 
items nos. 787, 788, and 789. I have referred to points of contact with these later works in the 
footnotes. The corresponding Chinese versions of these later works occur in the Taisho Tripitaka, 
XII. 
A most detailed and brillant analysis of these Pali and Sanskrit versions and of four other 
Chinese versions has Just been completed by André Bareau, namely his Recherches sur la biographie 
du Buddha dans les Süirapitaka et les Vinayapitaka anciens. Vol. 11. Les derniers mois, le 
parinirvana et les funérailles, Paris, École Française d’Extréme Orient, Tom. 1, 1970, Tom. 2, 
1971. His conclusions leave hardly any basis for a historical substratum in the texts, certainly 
even less than I myself envisaged when first writing this short article. 
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grong). Here he fell ill, and Ananda who now alone remained with him as his 
foremost and much devoted disciple, requested him not to enter nirvana before 
he had made some decisions for the order. It was then that Säkyamuni made 
a reply, which is often quoted as symptomatic of the subsequent lack of 
organized leadership in the community 3: 

* Ànanda, I do not have the idea that the order of monks is mine, that 
I must cleave to the order and lead it, so how should I have a last exhortation, 
even a slight one, with which to instruct the order? Whatever teachings 
I have had which were relevant to the order of monks, I have already 
taught them as the principles which must always be practised, namely the 
four applications of mindfulness, the four proper efforts, the four magical 
proficiencies, the five powers and the five strengths, the seven factors of 
enlightenment, and the eightfold path. As Buddha, I do not have the 
close-fistedness of a teacher who thinks he must conceal things as unsuitable 
for others. ... 

From the beginning, Ananda, I have taught you that whatever things 
are delightful and desirable, joyful and pleasing, these are subject to 
separation and destruction, to disintegration and dissociation. So Ananda, 
whether now or after my decease, whoever you are, you must remain as 
islands to yourselves, as defences to yourselves with the Dharma as your 
island and the Dharma as your defence, remaining unconcerned with other 
islands and other defences. If you ask the reason for this, then know that 


? See Waldschmidt, op. cit., 197-201, and for my extracts as translated Ti. T (= Tibetan 
Tripitaka, Tokyo-Kyoto, 1958), xxiv, p. 216-2-6 onwards and p. 216-3-6 onwards: kun dga 
bo nga la ni 'di snyam du dge slong gi dge ‘dun ni nga’s yin te / ngas dge slong gi dge ‘dun la bstan 
par bya’o / ngas dge slong gi dge ‘dun drang ngo snyam du dgongs pa mi mnga’ na / ngas dge slong 
gi dge ‘dun gyi phyir zhal chema kho na chung zad bstan du ci yod / 

gzhan yang kun dga’ bo nga la dge slong gi dge ‘dun gyi rag lus pa ci zhig yod / kun dga’ bo ngas 
riag tu goms par bya ba'i chos / 'di lia ste / dran pa nye bar gzhag pa bzhi dang / yang dag par 
spong ba behs dang / rdzu "phrul gyi rkang pa bzhi dang / dbang po Inga dang / stoba Inga dang / 
byang chub kyi yan lag bdun dang / "phags pa'i lam yan lag brgyad pa ni bshad zin to /. y 

kun dga’ bo gang yang ngas khyod la sdug pa dang / "phags pa dang / dga' ba dang / yid du 
‘ong ba thams cad ni ‘bral ba dang / ‘jig pa dang / 'gyes pa dang / mi ldan par 'gyur ba anga nas 
bshad zin to / kun dga’ bo de lta bas na da lta 'am / 'das kyang rung gang su dag bdag nyid gling 
dang / bdag nyid skyabs dang / chos kyi gling dang / chos kyi skyabs kyis gnas par bya’ / gling 
gzhan dang / skyabs gzhan ni ma yin no / de ots phyir zhe na / 

kun dga’ bo da lta ‘am / ‘das kyang rung / gang su dag bdag nyid gling dang / bdag nyid skyabs 
dang / chos kyi gling dang / chos kyi skyabs kyis gnas par byed kyi / gling gzhan dang / skyabs 
gzhan gyis ma yin pa de dag ni ds lta ste / nga’s nyan thos bslab-pa 'dod pa rnams kyi mchog yin no /. 

* These are the 37 bodhipaksyá dharmah. For a detailed analysis of them see Har Dayal, 
The Bodhisativa doctrine, London, 1932, 80-164. It ıs interesting to note that this same lst 
forms the climax of the third and shortest Mahäparinirvänasätra, Ti. T, XXXI, no. 789. See 
p. 209-4-3. This sütra is in the form of a propheoy concerning the success of the Dharma under 
the Emperor Aéoka 100 years after the parinirvina and a subsequent decline gradually worse 
up to 1,100 years after. Ananda is distressed and asks what are the essential teachings for 
restoring order. The Buddha quotes the 37 ‘ principles’, adding ‘ total repose ’ (Skt. Samatha, 
Tib. #-gnas), ‘ special insight’ (Skt. vipasyana, Tib. Ihag-mthong) and ‘ final release ' (vimoksa, 
rnam-par thar-ba), referred to as ‘ three doors’ (Tib. sgo-gsum). 
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whether now or after my decease, whoever remain as islands to themselves, 

as defences to themselves, with the Dharma as their island and the Dharma 

as their defence, not concerning themselves with other islands and other 
defences, such ones are the foremost of my questing disciples '. 

After this he returned to Vaiéäli, and having been on a begging round and 
finished his meal, he went, still accompanied by the faithful Ananda, on a visit 
to a near-by shrine (cattya) named Cäpäla. It is here that he is said to have 
proclaimed: ‘ Whoever, Ananda, is versed, skilled, and much practised in the 
four magical powers, can, if he wishes, remain for a world-age or even longer 
than a world-age. Since I as Buddha, Ananda, am versed, skilled, and much 
practised in the four magical powers, I too could, if I wished, remain for a 
world-age or even longer than a world-age’.® Since Ananda said nothing in 
reply to this claim, Sakyamuni repeated it up to three times, and in some 
accounts up to six. Still greeted by silence, he sent his companion away with 
the harsh-sounding words: ‘ Lest there should be contention between us, go 
and sit under another tree '. Then Mara, the lord of death, who had attempted 
previously to persuade him to pass immediately into nirvana at the time of his 
enlightenment, appeared again and extracted a promise from him that now at 
last since his rounds of teaching were complete, he would finally leave the world. 
Earthquakes greeted this decision, and Ananda, who came to ask the reason 
for this, was given a lesson in the causes of earthquakes and was sternly chided 
for not having begged his master to remain in the world when the chance of 
making such a request had been repeatedly given him. Thus certain later 
traditions chose to blame Ananda for the normal limited human life-span of 
the Buddha of our present world-age. 

Säkyamuni then announced his decision of continuing to Kusthagräma 
(Tib. Ru-rta), not mentioned in the Pali version, and on the way he looked 
back to the town of Vaigäli and announced his imminent nirvana in the realm 
of the Mallas under two sala trees. From Kusthagräma, they passed on to 
Bhoganagara (Tib. Longs-spyod grong), where Sakyamuni gave more discourses, 
on the causes of earthquakes, on the various grand assemblies human and 
divine in which he had taught, and on how to distinguish true from false 
scripture. Except for the last these are repetitions of previous sermons. 

At Pava, the next place of rest, Sakyamuni accepted a meal in the house of 
the metal-worker Cunda.® Afterwards he fell ill, possibly from dysentery, and 
he had to rest by the wayside while Ananda fetched water which had become 


5 Waldschmidt, op. cit., 205-7. 

° The Peli version mentions a dish desorbed as sükaramaddava, which is interpreted by 
Singhalese commentators, at least from the fifth century A.D. onwards, as specially prepared 
pork. However, the term is so unusual that others were able to explain it as a kind of mushroom. 
Seo E. J. Thomas, Life of the Buddha, p. 149, n. 3, and see especially Arthur Waley, ‘ Did Buddha 
die of eating pork ?’, Mélanges Chinois et Bouddhiques, 1, 1931-2, (pub.) 1932, 343-52. The 
possibility of S&kyamuni having actually died of dysentery as a result of eating pork has fired 
the imagination of Western commentators from the nineteenth century onwards. Even 80 
careful and reliable a scholar as Alfred Foucher exclaims: ‘ Quelle dégradation pour l'Étre 
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clear quite miraculously, although 500 carts had just passed through the 
near-by stream. While Sakyamuni was resting and recovering, a wealthy 
layman named Pukkusa, who was the follower of a rival teacher, came and 
boasted of the powers of concentration of his religious master, who was not 
disturbed in his meditation when 500 carts passed by. In reply Sakyamuni 
told how on a certain occasion he himself had remained undisturbed by a 
thunderstorm and the noise of the villagers, which he had not even heard. 
Pukkusa was so impressed by this that he sent for two garments of golden hue 
which he presented to the Buddha in token of his faith and devotion. When 
Sakyamuni put them on, their splendour was eclipsed by the brilliance of his 
own corporeal form, and he explained to the astounded Ananda that this bodily 
brilliance was the sign of a Buddha’s approaching enlightenment or, as in the 
present case, of his imminent passing into final nirvana.’ 

They continued slowly on their way, for the master was still sick, and at 
last they reached the outskirts of Kuáinagara, where he lay down, head to the 
north, between two sala trees, which let fall their blossoms out of season in 
order to cover him. It was here that he finally expired. 


Just as with his final journey, so too with the death scene, a large number 
of later additions may be easily identified, and especially noteworthy are fhe 
later attempts to denigrate Ananda, who from being once the favourite and 
most trusted disciple, comes to be presented as a blunderer who lags well behind 
others in the spiritual quest. A good analysis of the last rites of the Buddha 
was made by Jean Przyluski in a series of articles published just over 50 years 
ago, and despite subsequent publications many of his theories would seem to 
remain valid. Since the verses are less liable to tampering than prose, he 
concentrates first upon the series of verses pronounced by various mourners 


sublime qu'un siècle ou deux plus tard ses fidèles auraient volontiers exempté de toutes les 
nécessités naturelles! Mais aussi quelle garantie d'authenticité pour un trait que la légende 
aurait eu tant d'intérêt à taire ou à déguiser ! ° (La vie du Bouddha, Paris, 1949, 305). On such 
a special dish, reserved for the sole consumption of a Buddha, see A. Bareau, Recherches sur la 
biographie du Buddha. 11. Les derniers mois, Tom. 1, 268-73. One should note also his article 
* La transformation miraculeuse de la nourriture offerte au Buddha par le brahmana Kasibha- 
radväja ” in Études tibétaines dédiées à la mémoire de Marcelle Lalou, Paris, 1971, 1-10. Thus 
as is 80 often the case, this supposedly historical incident may be a later interpretation of an 
interesting Buddhalogical conoept. 

7 It is interesting to note that this ' transfiguration ’ story, which is here placed in a quasi- 
historical setting by the mention of a wealthy layman, named Pukkusa, is expanded in an 
extraordinary manner in one of the later Mahäyäna versions, mentioned above, p. 400, n. 2. 
See Ti. T, XXX, pp. 184-2-6-135-1-6. The Buddha puta on a pair of garments as he sits on his 
lion-throne, and he becomes the colour of purified gold, filling the directions with rays before an 
astounded fourfold assembly. Again and again he mounts to the skies in a chariot made of the 
seven jewels, and as the display goes on, he explains repeatedly that this is the sign of his 
approaching nirvdna. 

* * Le parinirvina et les funérailles du Buddha’, Journal Asiatique, x1? Sér., xi, mai-jum 
1918, 485-526; xu, nov.-déc. 1918, 401-56; xm, mai-juin 1919, 365—430; xv, jan.-mars 
1920, 5-64. 
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over the dying Buddha. Of several similar versions I quote from the Tibetan 
Vinaya version.? 

"The Lord expired like a lion at the foot of those two excellent sala trees 
in the grove of twin sala trees which let fall their blossoms as soon as the Lord 
Buddha passed from sorrow. Then some other monk recited these verses : 

** Here in this grove of fine trees, 
of this beautiful pair of sálas, 
The Teacher as he passes from sorrow 
is thoroughly scattered with flowers ”. 
As Boon as the Lord Buddha passed from sorrow, Indra, chief of the gods, 
recited these verses : 
“ Impermanent, alas, are compounds, 
for being born they are subject to destruction. 
Having been born, they are then destroyed, 
but their tranquillization is bliss ". 
As soon as the Lord Buddha passed from sorrow, Brahma, the lord of the 
universe, recited these verses: 
“ All beings in the world cast off 
the accumulated totality (of their own persons). 
Thus he who is peerless in the world, 
all-seeing Buddha, winner of special powers, 
Even a teacher such as he, 
has finally passed from sorrow ". 


* Waldsohmidt, op. cit., 399—401: sangs-rgyas bcom ldan ‘das mya ngan las 'das ma thag tu 
shing sa la zung gnyis kyi tehal sa [a^i ljon shing mchog las me tog "thor ba'i drung du / bcom ldan 
'das seng ge Ha bur gzims pa dang / de'i tehe dge slong gzhan zhig gis tshiga su bead de smras pa / 

sa la zung ni rab mdzes pa'i / lyon shing mchog gi tehal bu 'dir / 
ston pa mya ngan ‘das pa la / me tog dag gis rab tu glor / 
sangs rgyas bcom ldan 'das mya ngan las 'das ma thag tu / thai dbang po brgya byin gyis tshigs su 
bead de smras pa / 
kye ma "du byed nu rtag ste / skye zhang ‘hg pa’s chos can yin / 
skyes nas "jig par 'gyur ba ste / de dag nye bar zhi ba bde / 
sangs rgyas becom ldan 'das mya ngan las 'das ma thag tu / mi mjed kyi bdag po tshangs pa tshigs 
su bead de smras pa / 
’byung po kun gyss jig rten ‘dir m bsags pa't mtha’ / 
"dor 'gyur ig rten ‘di na gang zag zla med cing / 
de bzhin gshegs pa stobs rnams brnyes pa spyan ldan pa / 
ston pa ‘di lta bu yang yongs su nya ngan ‘das / 
sangs rgyas boom Idan ‘das yongs su mya ngan las 'das ma thag iu / tshe dang ldan pa ma ‘gags pas 
tshigs su bcad de smras pa / 
brian pa'i thugs kyis skyob mdzad cing / mi g-yo zhi ba brnyes gyur pa / 
dbugs 'byung ba dang rngub ‘gags nas / spyan ldan yongs su mya ngan ‘das / 
rnam pa thams cad mchog ldan pa / gang tshe ston pa dus mdzad de / 
de tshe rab tu sngangs gyur cing / de tshe epu yang langs par gyur / 
zhum pa med pa’s thugs kyis ni / tshor ba dag la thag par gnas / 
de yi thugs ns rnam grol ba / sgron ma de 'dra mya ngan ‘das /. 
For the text of the Peking print, see 7%. T, KLIV, p. 232-3-6 ff. Onoe again it is interesting to 
glance at the expanded Mahäyäna version in xxxx, p. 136, where the Lord lies down ‘on & 
jewelled couch ’ under the sala trees, and at the following elaborate account. The general frame- 
work of the earlier version is preserved in that seta of verses, much lengthened, are recited in 
turn by Brahmä (p. 137-1-2 ff.), Indra (137-2-1 ff.), Aniruddha (137-3-1), and Ananda (187-4-8 ff.). 
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As soon as the Lord Buddha passed from sorrow, the Venerable Aniruddha 
recited these verses : 
* He who bestowed protection firm-mindedly 
and has won unshakeable tranquillity, 
His in-breathing and out-breathing have stopped, 
the all-seeing one has passed from sorrow ". 
Possessed of all forms of excellence, 
when our Teacher made an end of life, 
We were most terribly afraid 
and our hairs stood up on end. 
But with spirit undismayed, 
extremely steady in his feelings, 
Like the extinguishing of a lamp 
his mind was liberated.’ 


It is significant that in the two versions preserved in the Pali canon, the 
second set of verses suggesting fear and alarm are pronounced by Ananda 
instead of by Aniruddha, and Ananda’s set of verses, which now follow 
Aniruddha’s in certain other versions noted by Przyluski, do not occur at all in 
Pali? The Vinaya of the Milasarvastivadin canon, however, preserves them, 
as quoted below, but after several accounts of various happenings, all related 
in prose and corresponding more or less with the Pali, as retold by E. J. 
Thomas. 

After the verses just quoted, some monks were quite distraught, but others, 
remembering their master's teaching that one must finally part with all things 
that cause pleasure in the world, reacted more in accordance with his doctrine 
of renunciation. Aniruddha consoled them with suitable words, but it 1s 
significant that in the Mülasarvästivädin version, where he appears as by no 
means unshaken himself, he first asked Ananda to do the consoling. How 
shameful, he said, that monks should behave in such a way, when hundreds 
of shocked gods are all looking on in amazement at such lack of restraint. 
Then he sent Ananda into Kuéinagera to tell the inhabitants what had occurred. 
Hearing the news, they too were distraught, and came out in throngs, both 
men and women (the Pali discreetly omits the reference to women) to honour 
and worship the corpse. Then they asked Ananda how they should prepare 
the corpse, and he replied that they should do things as for a universal monarch. 

‘* O, most worthy Ananda, how should things be done for a universal 
monarch ? ” 

* Townsfolk, the body of a universal monarch should be wrapt in 

muslin. Having been wrapt in muslin, it should be wrapt in 500 pairs of 

10 These other versions occur in the Sanskrit original in the last story of the A4vaddnaáataka 

(ed. J. S. Speyer, St. Petersbourg, 1906, rr, 198-200), and in Chinese translations of a Mülasar- 

västivädin Saymulta-dgama (Nanjio nos. 544 and 546). See Przyluski, art. oit., JA, x1* Sér., XI, 


mai-juin 1918, 496—500. 
11 E. J. Thomas, Life of the Buddha, third ed., 154—5. 
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clothes. Having been wrapt in 500 pairs of clothes, it should be placed in 
an iron coffer. When this has been filled with vegetable oil, it should be 
closed with a double iron lid. Then heaping up all kinds of scented woods 
and having burned it, one extinguishes the fire with milk, and having placed 
the bones in a golden vase, one constructs a tumulus for the bones at a 
cross-roads, and honours it with parasols, banners of victory, flags, scents 
and garlands, perfumes, powders, and music. One has a great festival, 
honouring, venerating, and worshipping 16." ? 18 
The townsfolk replied that it would take them quite seven days to do all 
this. Having prepared everything as detailed by Ananda, they prepared to 
move off. According to the Vinaya of the Mülasarvästivädins, an elder 
instructed the women and maidens to hold up the processional canopy over the 
bier which was to be carried by the men and youths. They were to pass through 
Kuéinagara, entering by the west gate and leaving it by the east. According 
to the Pali account, where no women are mentioned, they were to carry the 
bier to the south side of the town. In neither case could they lift the bier, for 
the gods prevented them, in the case of the Mülasarvästivädin account because 
they wanted to have a full part in the worship of the bier themselves, and in 
the case of the Pal account because they wanted the corpse to be carried to 
the north side of the town, entering at the west and going out at the east. 
Once they acceded to the gods’ wishes, as interpreted by Aniruddha, the pro- 
cession was able to move off.13 
When everything was ready on the funeral pyre, the gods again interfered, 
this time to prevent it from taking light, because the Venerable Mahakasyapa 
was on his way to salute the Buddha’s corpse. Mahäkäéyapa was regarded 
afterwards as the first patriarch, who presided over the first council, supposedly 
held at Rajagrha immediately after the Buddha’s death, and so later tradition 
considered it desirable that he should be given a place of honour at the funeral 
rites, and be shown to establish his authority over Ananda. He duly arrived, 
took off all the 500 sets of garments, worshipped the corpse, and then replaced 
them all. Then he placed the corpse in its iron coffer, filled it with oll, closed 
it with a double lid, all the details being repeated just as before. Only then did 
the pyre ignite ‘ of its own accord by the power of the buddhas and the power 


11 Waldschmidt, op. oit., 411; Ti. T, XLIV, p. 238-2-2: btsun pa kun dga’ bo 'khor lo sgyur 
ba^s rgyal po la ji Har bgyid lags / gnas jog dag 'khor lo sgyur ba'i rgyal po la ni / lus shing bal 
gyi ‘da’ bas dkri ching / shing bal gyi ‘da’ bas bkris nas / ras zung Inga brgyas bkri bar bya'o / ras 
zung Inga brgyas bkris nas lcaga kyi sgrom du beug ste / "bru mar gyis bkang ste steng nas lcags kyi 
kha gab gnyis kyis bkab ste / dri zhim po'i shing thams cad spungs te / des baregs nas / me de dag 
o mas bead de / de'i rus pa gser gyi bum pa'i nang du beug nas / lam po che'$ bzhi mdor rus a^i 
mchod rien brisigs nas / gdugs dang / rgyal mishan dang / ba dan bisugs te / dri dang / phreng 
ba dang / bdug pa dang / phye ma dang / rol mo'i sgras bkur stir byed / bla mar byed / ri mor 
byed / mchod par byed cing / dus ston chen po yang byed do /. 

13 Waldschmidt, op. oit., 415-17. In the Sanskrit and Tibetan versions the gods object in 
particular to the women of Kuáinagara honouring the bier. The Chinese version has removed 
all reference to women, and in this respect comes into line with the Pali account. For detailed 
comparisons see Przyluski, art. cit., JA, xr* Sér., xv, jan.-mars 1920, 26-34. 
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of the gods’, Finally Ananda, coming to the fore again, pronounced his final 
verses over the ashes, which do not appear in the Pali canon **: 
‘The leader with his jewel of a body, 
the great worker of miracles, has gone to the Brahma-world. 
His Buddha-body was wrapt with five hundred pairs of garments 
and with a thousand religious costumes. 
By its own splendour this corpse 
has been consumed although so well wrapped, 
But the two religious garments were not burnt, 
these two, the inner and the outer ’. 

These verses were clearly pronounced by Ananda in the role of master of 
ceremonies, and their absence from the Pali canon, where he is given a verse 
to say which expresses fear and alarm and which is elsewhere attributed to 
Aniruddha, may reasonably be connected with the early tendency to denigrate 
Ananda, which is one of the most significant features of early Buddhist 
‘history ’, or at least of some of its interpreters. His real denigration takes 
place at the supposed first council at Rajagrha, and it is interesting to note 
that one of the accusations made against him on that occasion was that he 
allowed women to see the Buddha’s naked body.15 As Przyluski has observed, 
there may be preserved here a reference to women attending upon the corpse 
of S&kyamuni immediately after his death, possibly washing it as would have 
been the normal course of events; whereas such a suggestion was later removed 
from the accounts of the last rites as something unseemly, it may have been 
well enough remembered to be included in the later concocted charges against 
Ananda.14 

The comparative antiquity of the pair of verses spoken by him in the 
Sanskrit, Tibetan, and Chinese versions, is indicated not only by such a term 
as Brahma-world, used as equivalent for the more negative term nirvana, but 
also by the specific reference to religious garb (civara), whereas the previous 
prose account refers only to muslin and to the 500 pairs of garments. If one 
assumes that Säkyamuni was cremated, if indeed he was ever cremated, in 
simple religious garb, one must clearly treat the number 500, which occurs in 
Ananda’s verses, as a readjustment in the text in order to bring it more into 
line with the previous prose account. Once, however, one embarks upon this 


14 Waldachmidt, op. cit., 481; Ti. T, xxiv, p. 284-4-3 : 
rnam a 'dren pa rin chen sku mnga’ ba / 
rdzu ‘phrul chen po tshangs pa'i "jig rien gehegs / 
sangs rgyas sku la ras zung Inga rgya dang / 
chos gos stong snyed kun tu dkris gyur pa / 
nyid kyi gri brjid kyis ni sku gdung dang / 
shin tu bkris par rab tu tshig par gyur / 
de la chos gos gnyis ni ma tshig pa / 
nang rim dang ni phyi rim ‘di rnams gnyis /. 
15 Seo À. Bareau, Les premiers conciles bouddhiques, Paris, 1955, 9-12. 
16 Przyluski, art. cit., JA, x1? Sér., xv, jan.-mars 1920, 11-12. 
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kind of speculation, it becomes difficult to set any limit, and the whole story 
begins to disintegrate. 


S&kyamuni's death at Kuéinagara may well be historical fact. Old and 
ailmg, he was possibly travelling from Rajagrha, which had been probably the 
centre of his years of wandering and teaching, on & last visit to Kapilavastu 
to see what remained of his homeland. The route lay through Pataligrama 
(Pataliputra), Vaisali, Kuéinagara, and Pava. Taken extremely ill as he 
travelled, he could go no further than Kuéinagara, and he died in a grove just 
outside this mud-hut village, attended by Ananda and Aniruddha, whose 
verses of lament must represent the earliest account of his death that is ever 
likely to be traced. The gods Indra and Brahma would have been associated 
very early on with this last scene, and their lament was joined with that of the 
two disciples. The inclusion of verses by some ‘ other monk’ suggests already 
a certain vagueness about who was present, and is in marked contrast with the | 
precision, however fantastic, of names, attributes, and so on of all the other 
visitors ranging in importance from Mahakaéyapa downwards, whom later 
traditions felt bound to associate with these last scenes. It is possible that 
Sakyamuni died attended by a very few followers in a remote place, where he 
was little if at all well known. The memory of the actual place of his death 
may have represented a firm and so inviolable tradition, but later devout 
apologists found the death of their lord and teacher in such a remote place 
insufficiently edifying. The words are put into Ananda’s mouth: ‘ O holy one. 
why have you avoided the six great towns of Sravasti, Saketa, Campa, 
Varanasi, Vaiéali and Rajagrha, which are distinguished in the world, and 
resolved on passing from sorrow by this wretched village, so remote and so vile, 
the appendage of a village, the mere remnant of a village ?°.17 In reply 
S&kyamuni is made to explain that this place was once one of the greatest 
cities of the world, and so eminently suitable for the ‘ passing from sorrow’ 
of a Buddha. This insertion may suggest a firm historical tradition, for doubt- 
less story-tellers would have preferred, if they could have dared, to transfer 
the death scenes to a more glorious place, but perhaps it was known that he had 
indeed died at Kusinagara which was a wretched little place.18 

Apart from these few reasonable assumptions, one is free to make up the 
rest of the story in accordance with one’s own deductions. It is likely that the 
villagers visited the corpse of this renowned holy man, wailing in accordance 
with conventional mourning rites. It is not impossible that the womenfolk 


17 Waldschmidt, op. cit., 305; Ts. T, XLIV, p. 222-3-5: bisun pa cit slad du jg rten tha dad 
pa grong khyer chen po drug po gang dag mnyan yod dang / gnas bcas dang / tsam pa dang / bà ra 
na si dang / yangs pa can dang / rgyal po'i khab la sogs pa grong khyer chen po drug po 'di lta bu 
epangs nas / gang grong khyer ngan pa dang / dgon dung dang / mkhar ngan pa dang / grong 
khyer gyi yan lag dang / grong khyer gyi tho shul tsam 'dir yonga su mya ngan las ’da’ bar dgongs /. 

15 One must note, however, that Sakyamuni’s reply represents an insertion of traditional 
material in the form of the Mahäsudaréanasüira. For references, see É. Lamotte, Le traité de la 
grande vertu de sagesse, 11, Louvain, 1949, 763-8. 
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washed the body, for this would have been normal practice, and wrapt it in 
a piece of hempen cloth, as used for shrouds in those times. The corpse was 
probably burned and perhaps the remains were somewhere entombed. Because 
of the persistent reference to the coffer filled with oil, in which the corpse was 
said to be immersed, and references to a shrine containing the Buddha’s relics 
which was said to be looked after by water spirits (naga), mentioned in many 
later legends, Przyluski has evolved the ingenious theory that Sakyamuni’s 
body was preserved in oil so that it could be transported to the banks of a 
river, probably the Ganges, and either cast in the stream, or interred on the 
bank.® This is certainly one way in which one might have disposed of a revered 
ascetic. If the bones were indeed entombed in any particular place, especially 
in the vicinity of Kapilavastu, it is strange that tradition preserved no memory 
of a single original stüpa (tumulus) for Adoka’s benefit. The land of the Sakyas 
had long since been laid waste, but tradition was able to identify for him the 
. birthplace at Lumbini. 

This brief analysis should be sufficient to indicate how unsatisfactory a 
proceeding it 18 to produce & plausible biography from these materials by simply 
accepting the parts which seem humanly possible and rejecting the miraculous 
elements as obvious accretions. In fact most of the materials which make up 
the stories, whether miraculous or not, are later accretions, and thus very little 
indeed can be established with historical certainty. The earliest account was 
probably very brief, consisting of the verses of lament and already introducing 
Indra and Brahma. A factual account of Sakyamuni’s passing probably never 
existed as traditional oral material learned and recited, but verses of lament 
might well have been intoned, and it would have been around such a kind of 
ritual core that stories were woven to satisfy later tendentious requirements. 
They need not be regarded as pure invention, for many of the discourses now 
appearing in the account of Sakyamuni, such as that about earthquakes or 
the eight kinds of august assemblies, could well have existed as a kind of 
floating material. On the other hand Mahäkäéyapa’s intrusion with his 500 
monks was presumably a deliberate fabrication of those who later could not 
allow that the supposed organizer of the sacred canon, assuming there was 
such an early canon, was not also present at the funeral ceremony in a primary 
position of importance. 


The cult of the stüupa 

Despite Sakyamuni’s supposed instructions that a stūpa should be built 
over his remains at a cross-roads, the canonical accounts insist that his relics 
were shared at the very start between eight contestants, the Mallas of 
Kusinagara, who were under attack by the other seven, the Mallas of Papa, 
the Bulayas of Calakalpa (or Allakappa), the Brahmans of Visnudvipa 


19 See J. Przyluski, ‘ Le partage des reliques du Buddha’ Mélanges Chinois et Bouddhiques, 
Iv, 1935-6, (pub.) 1936, 341-87. 
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(Vethadipa), the Kraudyas (Kolliyas) or Ramagrama, the Licchavis of Vaisali, 
and the Sakyas of Kapilavastu. Then the Mallas of Kuéinagara gave the vase 
which had contained the relics to the Dhümrasagotra Brahman who had divided 
them, and he took it back to his village named Drona and built the ninth stupa. 
‘Then a Brahman youth from Pippalayana said to the Mallas of Kuéinagara : 
“ Listen, O noble ones. For a long time the Lord Gautama was beloved and 
dear to us. He has gained nirvana in your village, but we deserve a share in 
the relics. So give us now the burning ashes as our share, and we will build 
a stüpa for the ashes of the Lord Gautama in Pippalayana ". He was given 
the ashes and so a tenth sttipa was built.* 

This is & curious story, and the little-known places included in this list of 
10 sttipa-sites give it a semblance of veracity, but the most one can safely 
deduce from it is that in pre-Asokan times there were in existence 10 special 
Buddhist tumuli, situated in the area between Rajagrha and Kapilavastu, 
where Sakyamuni had lived, taught, and died. Tombs, sometimes in the shape 
of semi-spherical mounds, may have been common in pre-Buddhist India, as 
in many other parts of the world at that time, and tombs of the great would 
have presumably enjoyed a special distinction in the richness of the offerings 
to the dead that might be periodically placed by them. This may be conjecture, 
but what is absolutely certain so far as the earliest pre-Aéokan testimony is 
concerned, is that these early Buddhist tumuli, usually known as stüpas, were 
believed to contain relics of past Buddhas, and especially of the latest Buddha, 
Sakyamuni. ‘ Historically ’ it would seem to be incontrovertible that according 
to the earliest traceable Buddhist traditions, Sakyamuni’s physical remains, 
through the extraordinary story of the contesting townships, dissolved into 
a cult of relics enshrined in these special tumuli. 

There is no reference in the earliest known traditions to staid philosophically- 
minded disciples simply honouring the tomb of a revered religious master, who 
has left the world for ever. There is certainly reference to all the complex last 
rites as the proper responsibility of the layfolk rather than the monks, but we 
know from the evidence of inscriptions and scriptures that even in the earliest 
period the cult of the relic-containing stüpa was by no means left to the layfolk, 
and all the accounts of the extraordinary cult were recorded, recited, and finally 
written down by monks.? There is no over-all account of Sakyamuni’s final 
mrvana which is not heavy with mythological significance. Apart from this 
cult, which identified him effectively as a Buddha, like the Buddhas of former 
times, Sakyamuni would probably remain quite unknown to us. It was precisely 
because of the faith that he instilled, that subsequent efforts were made to recon- 
struct important parts of his life. But these attempts were not made before the 
actual events were forgotten, or were so interpreted in accordance with mythical 
beliefs as to submerge almost entirely the historical person. 


20 Waldschmidt, op. at., 447-51; Ti. T, XLIV, p. 235-5-3 ff. 
31 For elaboration of these points see Louis de La Vallée Poussan, Nirvana, Paris, 1925, 7 ff. 
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It 1s true that his subsequent followers included a number, certainly a 
minority, of philosophizing contemplatives, who were suspicious of excessive 
religious enthusiasm, but it is significant that they have preserved no tradition 
of a plausible historical figure. Their Buddha remains still the great miracle- 
working and omniscient sage. They may argue that since he has passed into 
final nirvana, he can no longer give help to his followers in the realm of samsära, 
and many of the more rational philosophical sayings that they attribute to 
him, may well represent a reliable tradition of some of his actual teachings. 
But of the events of his life they record nothing which does not correspond 
with the presumably earlier mythological and legendary conceptions. 

This may seem to be much ado about very little, but the recognition of the 
primacy of mythology and legend over factual story-telling in the canonical 
presentation of Sakyamuni affects radically any history that we may produce 
of the Buddhist religion. Having produced a kind of Socratic sage by ignoring 
the earlier mythological elements, and taking carefully from the legendary 
elements those references that do not offend rational thought, one assumes 
that one has discovered an historical figure, who was the founder of a small 
rationally and philosophically minded community, and that this movement 
represents ‘original Buddhism’. One then goes on to assume that this 
originally pure doctrine was distorted by later mythical and popular beliefs. 
There were certainly pure philosophical doctrines propounded during the early 
history of Buddhism, just as there have been ever since, but there is no such 
thing as pure Buddhism per se except perhaps the cult of Sakyamuni as a 
supramundane being and the cult of the relio stūpa. These ideas are not new. 
They were propounded long ago by Louis de La Vallée Poussin, probably the 
most keen-sighted of Western scholars of Buddhism. In his Nirvana, Paris, 
1925, he writes: ‘Il est utile de distinguer dans le Bouddhisme, comme dans 
d'autres religions, la foi et les systèmes, celle-ci essentielle et stable, ceux-là 
secondaires et variables. L'indianisme officiel ignore la foi bouddhique au 
profit d'un des systémes que la communauté a patronés, et fait sortir le 
Bouddhisme de ce systéme ' (p. 26). 

With direot referenoe to the main thesis of this article, one might also 
quote from The Buddhist religion of Richard H. Robinson, who died tragically 
in 1970: ‘The quest for the objective Gautama, like that of the historical 
Jesus, is foredoomed to a measure of failure. We cannot get behind the portrait 
that the early communities synthesized for their founders; their reports are 
all we have. But though the Community (Sangha) created the image of the 
Buddha, the Buddha created the Community and in so doing impressed upon 
it his personality. The master exhorted his disciples to imitate him, and they 
formulated and transmitted an image of him, along with his teachings, as a 
model for later generations to imitate ’ (Dickenson, Encino, California, 1970, 13). 
It is not for us to distort this total image, in order to fit it into an invented 
historical framework, suitable perhaps to other times and other places, but 
entirely remote from the religious life of India in the fifth century 8.0. 


UN ENSEMBLE SEMANTIQUE TIBÉTAIN : 
CREER ET PROCREER, ETRE ET DEVENIR, VIVRE, 
NOURRIR ET GUERIR 


Par R. A. STEIN 


L’ensemble annoncé dans le titre comporte les mots suivants qui peuvent 
remplir, selon le contexte, les fonctions de nom, verbe ou adjectif: srid ou 
srid-pa et srt; sprul ou sprul-pa et ’phrul; so, sos, gso-ba, ’cho-ba, bcos. Bien 
entendu, les divers éléments de cet ensemble relévent aussi d’autres ensembles 
sémantiques qui coupent le premier. Leur groupement peut paraître arbitraire ; 
il est le fait de l’auteur de cette note qui a cru y déceler une certaine homogénéité 
de conception. Chaoun de ces mots appartient à une famille ou à un arbre 
généalogique dont les ramifications peuvent former avec d’autres un réseau 
compliqué. Le regroupement proposé vise à mettre à jour des connotations 
inconnues ou insuffisamment définies par les dictionnaires. L’auteur a eu pour 
principe de se laisser guider par les associations trouvées dans les textes mêmes, 
les contextes, plutôt que d'élaborer des définitions basées sur l'usage exclusif 
des dictionnaires. Il est pleinement conscient du fait que les auteurs de ces 
textes appartiennent à une époque relativement tardive de l’histoire de la 
langue. Mais il pense aussi que, si ces auteurs ne pouvaient sûrement pas 
avoir une connaissance consciente de l'étymologie des mots qu'ils employaient, 
ils on dû être guidés inconsciemment, à leur insu, par le sens de leur propre 
langue que le savant européen ne peut avoir qu’à un faible degré. Certes les 
rapprochements faits par les auteurs indigènes, les connotations ou associations 
d'idées qu'ils ont retenues ne reflètent pas nécessairement l’étymologie réelle 
(remontant historiquement à la formation du tibétain en tant que membre de 
la grande famille des langues tibéto-birmanes). Ils ont aussi pu être guidés 
par des spéculations scolastiques ou par des jeux de mots. N’empéche que le 
savant étranger se doit d'en tenir compte plutôt que de se laisser guider par son 
propre ‘flair’, par ses propres rapprochements entre mots trouvés dans le 
dictionnaire. S'il n’atteint pas nécessairément l’étymologie primitive véritable, 
il enrichit du moins sa connaissance des associations d’idées d’un locuteur 
tibétain à une époque assez tardive. Cela ne l'empêche évidemment pas de 
chercher aussi, à titre plus ou moins hypothétique, l’étymologie ou le champ 
sémantique des mots étudiés. 

I. Sr. Tout le monde connaît les acceptions attestées par les dictionnaires. 

I.1, Existence (nom) ou être (verbe) (skr. bhava bhuvana, chinois yeou 4) 
et par extension un être (nom) de cette existence. 

1.2. Le monde (phénoménal,! pour nous réel, celui qu'on voit et dans lequel 


1 Souvent appelé snan-srid ‘ monde des apparences, des phénomènes ’. 
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on vit). Pour le bouddhisme, par voie de conséquence, le samsara.? Pour les 
bon-po c’est surtout le monde primitif, tel qu'il est apparu (plutôt que tel 
qu'il & été créé) au début. Le mot est alors souvent associé à skos ‘ établi, 
fixé, arrangé, élu, déterminé”. Par extension, srid(-pa) aussi bien que skos 
désignent des êtres qui ont existé dès cette origine et qui ont présidé et président 
encore sur cette existence ou création (qui est continue plutôt que limitée à un 
seul acte accompli à l’origine). Ce sont des divinités, mais elles sont traitées 
dans les récits comme une sorte de premiers hommes. La spéculation les 
identifie volontiers (ou les met en parallèle) avec diverses divinités du site, 
telles que klu (naga), sa-bdag, gfían.? 

I.3. De là semble dérivé le sens: domaine, règne, gouvernement (avec ses 
composés rgyal-srid ‘règne du roi’, dbañ-srid ‘régne-pouvoir’, čhos-srid 
‘domaine clérical’, sde-srid ' province, gouverneur’ (Jäschke). Le cas du 
terme chab-srid ou thu-srid (déjà fréquemment attesté dans les manuscrits de 
Touen-houang) s’y rattache aussi, mais implique un champ sémantique plus 
large ou des connotations plus obscures. Dans cette expression, l’image 
impliquée par le premier terme du binôme, ‘ eau’ ou ' fleuve ’, reste inexpliquée.* 
Quant au second, il ne réfère pas uniquement au règne ou au domaine. 
L'expression ‘aller au (ou pour) chab-srid’ (la gçegs) désigne le départ d'une 
femme ou d'un homme pour se marier dans une autre famille que la sienne.’ 


2 Srid-di = samsära et nirvana; le premier se rapportant aussi au sens ‘existence’. La 
célèbre ‘ Roue de la Vie’ (bhávanacakra) est appelée sid-pa’t 'khor-lo: la catégorie du temps 
y est prépondérante. Par contre la catégorie de l'espace (qui va aveo le sens ' monde ") prime 
dans l'expression srid-pa ho, le diagramme des ‘ Neuf Palais’ (sme-ba dgu) sur le ventre d'une 
tortue couchée sur le dos. 

3 Je renonce aux références, le sujet étant trop vaste; of. mes comptes-rendus de cours dans 
l'Annuaire du Collège de France, 1966-7, 417-18. 

í of. vietnamien nuoc ‘eau’ et ‘état’. En tibétain quelques associations d'idées peuvent 
sans doute être retenues. Dans la ‘ Chronique’ de Touen-houang, le premier roi, Nag-khri, 
descend du ciel sur la terre ‘ comme la pluie’ (char), ‘ comme l’eau ' (chab; éd. Bacot, eto., p. 81) 
A propos d'un autre roi, Gri-gum, une vieille prédit dés sa naissance qu'il mourra de mort violente . 
‘il mourra (par ?) l'eau, il mourra (par ?) le mal qui fait mourir les nouveaux-nés ? (chu dgum 
sri dgum; ibid., p. 97). Pour sri, voir plus loin. Une association avec l’eau était sentie; 
of. ‘Chronique’ (p.108): ‘l'état fut prolongé dans l’eau” (chab-srid ni chur bsrins) et 
l'alternance berid ~ beri, * allonger ’, ‘ produire”. On verra cependant (sub IT) que le chu de 
Œhu-srid n’a peut-être rien à faire aveo l’eau, mais pourrait être un mot £ah-Kuà (fu ou cu) 
signifiant ‘ créer, procréer ’. Si l’on devait retenir cette hypothèse, la forme tibétaine chab-srid 
devrait être considérée comme une formation analogique postérieure avec interprétation de cu 
en chu ‘eau’ et remplacement de čhu par sa forme honorifique chab. 

5 Deux cas très clairs. (1) ‘ Chronique’ de Touen-houang (Bacot, p. 115): la sœur du 101 
tibétain part pour être l'épouse du roi de Zan-tuh (Lig-myi-rhya la chab-srid la gçegs-s0). 
(2) * Annales’ (ibid., année 704—5): le roi va prendre épouse au Nan-toh'ao (bcan-po chab-srid la 
Myva-la gcegs-pa). C’est bien ainsi qu'a compris dGe-’dun &hos-’phel (Deb-ther dkar-po, 29a) 
qui traduit, dans lo premier cas par bag-mar gtañ-ba ‘ fut envoyée comme fiancée °’. Cf. les trois 
phrases parallèles des ‘ Annales’ relatives à un mariage: en 671, une princesse ‘va comme 
fiancée ’ (bag-mar gçegs) ; en 688, une autre ‘ va comme épouse ' (chab-srid la gçegs) ; en 689, une 
troisième * va comme fiancée’ (bag-mar gçegs). Dans l'inscription bilingue du traité de 821-2, 
l'accord au sujet d’un seul et même ¢chab-srid est lié à l’établissement de liens de mariage (les 
princesses Wen-tch‘eng et Kin-tch‘eng), de parenté par alliance (gñen) ou de rapports entre 
gendre et beau-père (dbon-tan). Il est vrai que la version chinoise, chô-tsi Fit #4 pou: 
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Comme nous verrons plus loin, le mot srid y semble comporter la connotation 
de ‘ procréation d'enfants ou de descendants . Le binôme ne s'applique pas 
seulement aux détenteurs d'un pouvoir politique. Dans le ms. de Touen- 
houang Pelliot 352 (voir le Catalogue de Lalcu) on lit: ‘Si l’on exécute un 
rite, on trouvera des biens. (De plus) tout se réalisera selon ses désirs en matiére 
de céréales et d'enfants (descendants, fécondité ?)’. Et: ‘Si l’on exécute un 
rite, on obtiendra le grand bonheur de descendance (1 chu-srid), et on sera 
protégé par le roi et les ministres ".5 L'acception indépendante de ‘ procréation ' 
du second terme du binôme résulte aussi d'un autre oracle où chu-srid est 
même réduit à srid tout court. P 1047, 1.112: ‘ C'est l'aspect d'un homme 
qui aura de la “ descendance " (thu-srid) et ne sera pas faible, qui aura des 
amis (ou une amie ?), qui ne perdra pas (d'enfants ?, l'amie ?) '. Et 1. 153: 
* C'est l'aspect d'un homme possédé (?) par deax femmes-démons [= démonia- 
ques, malfaisantes]. C'est l'aspect de deux femmes infidèles qui s’opposent 
à un homme. (C’est laspeot d'un homme vulgaire [ordinaire] dont la 
“ descendance " (ou le “pouvoir de procréation " ? &hu-srid) est diminuée 
[abaissée, humiliée ?]'. Cette dernière phrase prouve sans conteste que le 
même sens est à retenir dans la phrase où le binôme est réduit au second terme, 
1,94: ‘C'est l'aspect suivant: une femme est entrée dans le “ pouvoir 
procréateur ” (éhu-srid, non pas le domaine ou le règne) du roi, (mais) le roi 
n'ayant pas (pu ?) procréer (? srid complément d'un verbe dont la lecture est 
incertaine), le roi a fait envers la femme une figure de oorbeau [noire = en 
colère] et sa '' descendance " (son “ pouvoir de procréation ", du roi ou de la 
femme ?) fut diminuée [abaissée, humiliée ?] ’.” 

I.4. L’acception particulière de ‘mariage, procréation, descendance ’, 
attachée à l'expression éhab (ou Ghu)-srid mène à un sémanthéme négligé par 
les dictionnaires, à savoir srid(-pa) = ‘ procréer’. A mon avis, ce mot appartient 
au même champ sémantique que srt, srt’u ‘ démon dévorant spécialement les 


chab-srid, ne retient que le côté ‘ affaire d’état ’ (of. Yamaguchi Zuiho, ‘ Matrimonial relationship 
between the T‘u-fan and the T‘ang dynasties’, Alem. Res. Dept. Toyo Bunko, 27, 1969, p. 143, 
n. 2). Ou bien les Tibétains (ou les Chinois ?) de l'époque n'étaient plus conscients de l’acception 
‘ mariage ' ou bien celle-ci est dérivée du sens ‘ affaire d'état ?. 

* Cho-ga byas-na nor rüed/ "bru thams-tad dan čhu-srid kyan siivn-la beam-ba biin-du ’grub/ 
... Cho-ga byas-na thu-srid bde-ba then-po thob-ste/ rgyal-po dan/ blon-po thams-cad-ky1s bkur- 
Zn «$5 Le 3. 

7 P 1047, 1. 122, myi-chig chu-snd yon, myi-niams-pha'i no// grog yon, myi-stord-pha’s no//; 
ibid., 1. 158, myr skyes-pha géhig-la ‘dre bud-med güis gdond-pa’i no/// myi tha-mal-pa géig 
Chu-srid dmas-pha’s no//; 1. 94, bud-myed gchig rgyal-phc chu-srid gyi nan-du fugs-ste/ rgyal-phos 
arid ma-rbund (? zund f)-te/ 1gyal-pho gdon ni bya-rog bžin ns bud-myed du byas-te/ srid dma’s-pha’s 
na//. Le dernier cas est identique à l'aventure de la sœur du roi tibétain chez le roi de Zan-Xun. 
Après être allée comme ¢hab-srid du roi de Zan-Xun, ‘ selui-o1 n'eut pas de relations sexuelles 
(s0-nam) avec elle et ne lui fit pas d'enfant (bu-srid)’. La lecture de Baoot est sans doute une 
erreur pour ¢u-sid, oar on trouve ailleurs l'expression so-nam dan chu-srid (F. W. Thomas, 
Ancient folk-literature, Berlin, 1957, p 119, 1.2; pour so-nam voir plus lom, sub III). Dans le 
manuscrit de Ja ‘ Chronique ’, le č- se distingue à peine du b- dans les deux binémes bu-srid et 
rman-Cun. Ce dernier nom est écrit rman-chun dans les ‘ Annales? (p.13, $4), mais aussi 
»man-bu (p. 104). 
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petits enfants '. Le second mot est ainsi glosé dans le dictionnaire de Dagyab : 
‘ démon &un-sr: qui fait qu’un enfant meurt peu après sa naissance ’, alors que 
le dictionnaire de Che-tan Zabs-drun donne: ' srt’u, petit enfant (ainsi appelé) 
parce que son existence (srid-pa) est petite’, associant ainsi srs et srid. Bien 
des paradigmes prouvent que srt désigne un mal (démon) qui provoque avorte- 
ment, stérilité ou mort de nouveau-né.? Un ouvrage de petits rituels plus ou 
moins bon-po (le Be'u-bum de Na-bza'-pa) comporte (fol. 16a) le chapitre Ja 
consacré à ‘encourager les naissances (srid bskye-ba), prévenir des difficultés 
d'accouchement (1 lte-ba bsgyur-ba) ° et guérir (les causes) d'avortement (sre'u 
[corr. srt’u] gso-ba)’. L'association, à mon sens pertinente, de srid et de srt 
se retrouve dans un autre manuel de rites mineurs. On y définit ainsi l'action 
des démons mi-la : ‘ Dans les enclos (à bétail), vous volez la “ fécondité " (srt) 
du bétail, vous enlevez aussi la “ fécondité " (srid) des jeunes femmes’. Et: 
‘Vous causez le dépérissement au bétail (de sorte que) les (bétes à) traire 
n'ont pas le lait ..., volant le principe d’accroissement (fortune, phya-g.yar) 
vous enlevez méme leur fécondité (srid)’.1° D'autres textes prouvent sans 
conteste que srid désigne le pouvoir et l'acte de procréation. On lit dans le 
bÇad-mjod yid-béin nor-bu (p. 141) 11: ‘Bien que (le roi) sKyab-sen e&t cinq 
cents femmes, il n'avait pas de fils. Bien qu'il ait exécuté beaucoup de rites de 
fécondité (procréation, srid-kys ëho-ga), il meut pas de fils’. Ailleurs, des 
parents sans enfants voudraient en avoir et en font la demande à un lama 
(pour qu'il les bénisse, srid-2us).12 Le mot s'emploie aussi comme verbe. Il est 
question d'un fils procréé (srid-pa's sras) par un dieu et une déesse (b(/ad-mjod, 
pp. 147 et 148). Un mari et sa femme n'avaient pas de fils. Ils demandent 
quelle faute en est la cause (srtd-pa ’dt či fies-na), et on leur explique que ' leur 
pouvoir de procréation (srid) a été emporté par leurs ancêtres '.1 

L’acte de procréation (parfois simplement l’accouplement) désigné par le 


* Les phun-sri rendent stérile. Cf. Stem, ‘ Trente-trois fiches de divination tibétames’, 
HJ AS, xv, 3-4, 1939, 330. 

* of. Stein, Recherches sur l'épopée et le barde au Tibet, Paris, 1959, 421. 

10 Recueil de textes débutant par Phya-phrin ..., Phyva-glud mi-la spun-dgu bkar-ba^i 
rim-pa, 3a. Je traduis ' fécondité du bétail’ malgré la construction du texte. Cela ressort du 
contexte, 3a, lhas-ear phyugs dan sri la rku/ na-chun géon-nu’i srid-kyan ‘El; 3b, phyugs-la 
god-kha byed/ Zo-ba's Zon-la 'o-ma med ... phyva-g.yan rku-Zin srid-kyan Chil. 

11 éd. Lokesh Chandra, New Delhi, 1969. Le texte date de la fin du xve ou du début du xvre 
siècle (sKyab-sen la boun-mo Iña-brgya yod-kyan sras med-de/ srid-kyi Cho-ga man-du byas-kyan 
bu med-nas). Cf. un autre exemple dans Kaschewsky, ‘ Die Abte von Dga'-ldan °’, Zentralas. 
Studien, 1v, 1970, 247, 'Phyon-rgyas-par bu ma-byufi-pa la/ ... srid bskyed-pas bu byun-nas; 
trad., p. 200: ‘indem er Fruchtbarkeitsriten ausfuhrte ’. 

12 Karma Kam-chan, 224b. 

13 Klu-’bum, 207b-208a, khyod-kyi srid ni pha-myes lag-tu khyer-nas son. Plus loin, us disent : 
‘nous n'avons pas d'enfant, de fils; nous n'avons pas de procréation, de part (du destin)’ 
(bdag-la bu dan eras ma-mthis-nas/ srid dan skal-pa ma-m¢his-pas). C'est sans doute cet aspeot 
de chance ou de puissance qui permet d’établir le lien aveo l'aoception * pouvoir, règne, domaine ' 
de &ab-srid. On a vu, p. 413, n. 8, que, dans une liste d’êtres surnaturels, on groupe ensemble 
srid, skos et phyva. Les deux derniers mots désignent aussi le destin ou la chance. C'est en 
volant le phyoa que les démons ms-la dérobent le srid (of. n. 10). 
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verbe srid-pa semble être conçu comme dû à une force plus ou moins miracu- 
leuse, magique ou surnaturelle, ce qui s’accorderait bien avec les acceptions 
telles que: ‘destin, lot de vie, puissance (de vie)’. C’est que très souvent ce 
verbe est associé au verbe sprul-pa ‘ devenir, apparaître, se produire d'une 
maniére surnaturelle'. Parfois les deux verbes sont à tel point équivalents 
qu'on emploie indifféremment tantôt l’un tantôt l'autre, ou bien on emploie 
à leur place le verbe bço ' s'accoupler, engendrer’. Voici quelques exemples. 
Le premier que j'ai pu trouver date du xie siécle. Dans un de ses chants, 
Mi-la ras-pa imite un rite bon-po dont il conserve le style: ‘le nom du pére..., 
le nom de la mère . . . , ces deux s'étant accouplés (ou ayant prooréé, srid-cin 
sprul-pa las)...’ La méme formule archaïque de rituel ou de récit bon-po 
se retrouve dans le Klu-’bum: ‘Ces deux (un homme et une femme), mari et 
femme, s'étant accouplés (ayant procréé, srid-cin sprul-pa las), deux fils en 
naquirent ’.15 Que srid signifie bien ioi ‘ copuler’ ou ‘ engendrer ’, c’est ce que 
montre une variante de la même formule où srid est remplacé par bços (bços-čin 
sprul-pa’t sras).1$ Le lien sémantique entre ‘ procréer’ et ‘ créer’ (produire, 
faire apparaître, faire naître, donner existence) est évidemment très étroit.17 
La notion de transformation magique ou surnaturelle, de devenir miraculeux, 
relève bien entendu d’une spéculation ou d’une réflexion qui paraît être 
spécifiquement bon-po. Mais à en croire certains indices, cette spéculation 
semble être basée sur le sentiment linguistique obscur d’une connexion 
sémantique réelle. La copulation, la procréation et la naissance qui en résulte 
semblent être conçues comme une seule et même opération qui consiste à ce 
que quelque chose devient ou se transforme en autre chose d’une manière plus 
ou moins miraculeuse ou surnaturelle. On y reviendra en examinant l’emploi 
de sprul-pa (II). Si le verbe srid-pa signifie, non seulement ‘ procréer ', mais 
aussi ‘ être créé ' (naître, apparaître, parallèle à 'byun-ba) et exige généralement 
le complément direct exactement comme les verbes ‘naître’ (’khrunñs, ltams), 
tous ces verbes se construisent aussi, sans règle précise, avec le déterminatif 
(du, ru, su, -r) qui implique un devenir, une transformation en quelque chose.18 


M H. Hoffmann, Quellen zur Geschichte der tibetischen Bon- Religion, Mainz, 1950, 379. 

15 Fol. 185b, de grits khab dan dbyal n$/ srid-&in sprul-pa las sras gñis-eu ’khruñs-s0. Fol. 312b, 
srid-cin sprul-pa'i sas. La même formule se retrouve dans beaucoup de petits rituels. 

16 Rituel bon-po, Srog-bdag grogs-m&hog bskul-ba, la. 

17 of. M. Biardeau, BE FEO, rv, 1969, 61, ‘ Brahmé crée par déar de oréer (ou de procréer, 
sigrksa); et G. Dumézil, Mythe et épopée, x, Paris, [1968], 157, ‘ le souverain prestigieux qui agit 
par création magique plutôt que par procréation ’. 

!On a vu un exemple, n. 15 (-su 'khruns-s0). Le même ouvrage (204a) emploie la 
même tournure avec le verbe Ham ‘naître’: ‘(un homme) s'étant accouplé (avec une femme), 
huit fils en naquirent ' ('chos-pas sras-b:gyad du bliams-pa). La même construction aveo le même 
verbe est déjà attestée dans un ms. de Touen-houang (...du ltam-te; Thomas, Ancient folk- 
literature, p. 11, 1. 41). Dans un récit bon-po de la création et des premiers êtres, la naissance 
d'enfants résultant de l’accouplement ost exprimée par le verbe srid, une fois aveo le complément 
direct (mJod-phug, p. 57) et trois fois avec le déterminataf (-ru srid, pp. 57, 65), ainsi que par les 
verbes ‘devenir’ et ' naitre' avec le même déterminatif (-ru byun, p.05; deux fois -ru Ham, 
p. 57). Par ailleurs, ce déterminatif est évidemment normal aveo le verbe sprul dans son gens 
courant de ‘transformer en’. Mais on a vu et on verra encore que sprul s'emploie comme srid 
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I.5. C’est peut-être à cette notion d'un devenir qu'on pourrait raccrocher 
deux autres acceptions de srid: ‘être possible’ et ‘ allonger '. Mais rien n'est 
sûr. Dans une langue monosyllabique deux mots homophones ne relèvent 
pas nécessairement de la même famille. Dans le sens ‘allonger’ (nom: 
` étendue °), le verbe prend le préfixe b- au passé, alors que je ne connais qu'un 
seul cas où srid dans le sens ‘ créer ”, ete., change de forme au passé.!? Tl pourrait 
s'agir de deux verbes différents. D'autant plus que le sens ‘ allonger’ de srid 
est évidemment inséparable de la forme srin-ba, bsrin-ba ‘ étendre, allonger, etc.’ 
qui, elle, s'explique parfaitement bien comme un causatif (par le préfixe s-) de 
rih-ba ‘long’. Serait-il possible que (b)sríd ne soit dû qu'à une confusion 
graphique facile entre ^ et d ? Phonétiquement l’alternance -ñ ~ -d ne semble 
guère attestée (alors que l'alternance zéro ~ -d ~ -n est fréquente). Un lien 
étymologique semble possible si l'on songe à l'exemple grec où phusis ‘ nature’ 
serait lié à phuein “croître”. Le passage du sens ‘allonger > étendre à’ 
à celui de ‘ devenir’ est attesté dans un ms. de Touen-houang: ‘ étendre la 
modestie en pudeur (honte) ’, c’est-à-dire faire en sorte que la première devienne 
(se transforme en) la seconde.* Il arrive que le verbe srid-pa ‘ être créé, 
apparaitre ' ait pour doublet ou parallèle le verbe bskyed-pa ‘ croître < produire, 
engendrer, procréer ’ (Klu-'bum, 226b, où il s’agit de quelque chose qui émerge 
du vide). 

Il. sprul. Je passe sur les sens bien connus: ‘changer (non seulement 
soi-même, comme dit Jüschke, mais n'importe qui ou quoi) en (quelque chose 
d'autre)”; d’où ‘émaner’, ‘produire des apparences ou illusions’ (et les 
substantifs correspondants). C’est une forme causative de "phrul, surtout nom 
ou adjectif: ‘(muni de) capacités ou vertus magiques, surnaturelles, trans- 
formatoires ” (d’où: tromperie, etc.) Je noterai seulement que le champ 
sémantique de ces mots correspond exactement à celui de chinois houa £v, ou 
pren-houa M 44.72 L’acception ‘tromperie, illusion, mirage, miracle’ est 


dans le sens ‘engendrer’. Inversement, le verbe srid se construit aveo le déterminatif quand la 
oréation consiste à transformer quelque chose en autre chose. Dans une cosmogonie bon-po, des 
dieux créent (-su srid) une montagne d'or et une vallée de turquoise en pronongant un vou 
sur de l'or et de la turquoise, les seconds devenant les premiers (dBu-nag mi'u d: a-chags, 14a, 
gser dan g.yu bZag-nas smon-lam btab-nas/ gser-ri dan g.yu-lun güis-su srid). Dans une autre 
cosmogonie (mJod-phug, p. 6), le père Chans-pa œuvre pour l'existence ou la création (srid). 
Il crée un lao (mchor srid, avec déterminatif; il le devient tout en restant lui-même). Dans ce 
lac 8e produit (arid) une femme. Les deux s’accouplent (gñis srid-pas) et de là naissent (khruns) 
des êtres. On voit là les diverses nuances du mot. 

Le dictionnaire de Dagyab n'a que la forme bsrin et ignore srid, berid. Celui de Che-tan 
n'a que le substantif srid ‘ longueur, largeur ' (de même Jdschke et Das). Je ne puis citer qu'un 
seul cas d'emploi verbal. Dans le supplément au Tanjur de Peking (vol. crx1v de l'éd. japonaise, 
no. 6415), on lit le titre ‘ Formule magique pour allonger la vie du lama... Hor-ëhen ' (sku-che 
bsrid-pa'i bden-chig). Il y en a sûrement d’autres On trouve aussi le passé baid ' allonger, 
devenir” dans le sens ‘ oréer’ (cosmogonie du dBu-nag m4'u dra-chags, 13b): ‘ deux oiseaux, 
un noir et un blano, furent créés (naquirent, apparurent)... trois œufs...furent créés 
(bya-bur corr. bya’u) dkar nag gñis berid-pa la/ . . . sgon-na dkar nag khra geum berid). 

* Ma. Pelliot 239, 2e partie, p. 23, &hu-ganñ khrel-lias su berid-pa’. 

*: Selon une conversation, Walter Simon propose l'équation de tib. sprul et chin. pien, parce 
que tout un groupe de mots montre la même alternance des finales. Ceci vaut sans doute pour 
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soulignée par les binómes rju-'phrul (où rju se rattache à rjun ' mensonge '),?? 
cho-’phrul (où l'étymologie de cho reste obscure, mais pourrait comporter une 
connotation d'engendrement ou de production) ** et sgyu-’phrul (maya).™ 


l'étymologie primitive. Mais du pont de vue des conceptions plus ou moins tardives, le 
1approchement avec koua est tentant, surtout en comparant les binómes rju-'phrul et tsao-houa 
3E 4’. Houa comporte en effet des connotations de magique, surnaturel, illusoire, créateur 
(of. sprul-sku = houa-chen, nirmanakäya). Les pouvoirs surnaturels impliqués par le mot houa 
sont propres à l’activité des divinités (chen; dans le Lie-tseu, un houa-jen eet un chen-jen). 
C'est par ce biais que s'explique, mo semble-t-il, l'emploi de ’phrul comme équivalent de chen 
‘divin ’ ou cheng ‘ sage’ dans les bilingues archaiques. Les traducteurs européens ont générale- 
ment retenu le sens ‘ muni de pouvoir surnaturel pour le mot ’phrul en tant qu'épithéte du roi 
tibétain (’phrul-gyi lha bcan-po). Mais ce mot traduit chin. cheng HÈ ‘ sage’, en tant qu'épithéto 
de l'empereur chinois (qui implique, bien sûr, aussi un pouvoir charigmatique); of. la stèle de 


Lhasa de 822 -k dE JI! Eh = 'phruL-gys tha bcan-po, et Pellot chin. 2770, verso, col. 173, HP xh 
Ab Me BH X BH Hh. Le sens ‘ sago’ est certain dans d'autres cas. Dans la traduction tibétaine 
du Leng-kie che-tseu ki (Taishó 2837; ms. tib. Stein 710) 'pArul-gyi mi = A A ‘ sage’, opposé 
à * homme ordinaire ' (AL W, tha-mal-pa dan 'phiul) Un autre ms. de Touen-houang (Pelliot 126, 
ll. 100-1) donne des * maximes (mdo) enseignés pour la postérité par un moine sage ' ('phrul-gy1 
byig-çus phyi-ma la bstan-pa'i mdo); de même P 640: ‘enseigné par un moine sage’, ('phrul-gyi 
dge-slon gis bçad-pa) ; et d’autres cas. Ailleuis (P 992, p. 1) on dit: ‘mona (un enfant) de sagesse 
surnaturelle, qu'il apprenne à lire et à calouler dés son jeune âge ' ('jans-kyi 'phrul byun-na ni . . .). 
Il est vrai qu'il est aussi questions d'armes magiques ou divines (' Chroniques ', Bacot, p. 97: 
'"shrul-gyi dkor, lance qui frappe d'elle-méme, etc. ; de même, P 1058, un cakxavartin a un joyau 
magique, '"phrul-gyi nor-bu). Mais ce mot s'applique aussi à des ministres ("phrul dan ldan-te) 
doués de vertus, non pas magiques, mais intellectuelles et morales (astuce, acuité des sens, eto. ; 
ibid., p. 100). Enfin il est question du roi. Il est aussi fort que sage ({hugs-sgam) ; o'est, pourquoi 
on lui donne l'épithéte (bla-dags) ‘ roi sage’ (’phrul-gyi rgyal-po) qui devient l'objet d'un dicton 
(p.112). L'épithéte du roi, 'phrul-gys lha ou lha-’phrul (H. E. Richardson, ' The insoription at 
the tomb of Khri IDe Srong brTsan’, J RAS, 1969, 1, 31) eat expliquée sina: dans un ms. de 
Touen-houang (P 100, $92): ‘Sa Face, le roi, divimté sage... (est ainsi appelé parce que) 
son savoir (son intelligence) est de type surnaturel (’phrul), alors que son action est pareille à la 
façon des dieux ' ('phrul-gyi tha bcan-po Ni-geug sde-bcan gyi Za-sna-nas// mkhyen-pa "phrul-gyi 
chul čhags-te/ mjad-pa lha’s lugs dan mthun//). La qualité est certes surnaturelle, mais elle 
concerne l'intelligence. La ‘sagesse’ eat liée à une qualité ‘divine’ ou miraculeuse, 'phrui 
alternant avec sprul. Le cheval ‘ qui sait tout’ est tantôt appelé dan-çes ’phrul-gyn ria-pho, 
tantôt sprul-pa’s rta (Klu-'bum, 235b). Le cas du ' roi ' légendaire de Chine, Ko-ce (< Confucius) 
est du même genre. On sait que ce nom a été donné à l'enfant sage (Hiang To, eto.) de la légende 
chinoise, enfant qui se montrait plus sage que Confucius (M. Soymié, ‘ L’entrevue de Confucius 
et de Hiang T'o’, JA, coxur, 3-4, 1954, 311-92). On l'appelle Kon-ce "phrul-gyi bu ' l'enfant 
sage’ (P 987, 988,989; India Office, 742 = Thomas, Ancient folk-literature, 151) et on l’associo 
aux sciences (du calcul, de Ia divination). Il est possible que "phrui évoque dans ce cas le mot 
sorul qui ferait allusion aux mutations (houa, yt) du Yi-bing. 

33 cf. ms. de Touen-houang P 22 où l'on trouve rjun- phrul. 

33 of. Stein, ‘Du récit au rituel dans les manuscrits tibétains de Touen-houang ', Études 
libétaines dédiées à la mémoire de M. Lalou, Paris, 1971, 533-6. Le mot cho forme binóme aveo 
‘bran et rigs pour désigner la descendance par la famille maternelle ('bran aussi: ‘engendrer 3 
Or les deux éléments se combinent aussi avec les deux éléments du binôme rju-'phrul, et oela 
aveo une acception analogue: ého-re-’phrul, 'bran-re-rjua (ms. P 1289) ou či cho, či "bran, či hrs 
(Klu-’bum, 113b). 

24 Notons que mäyā ne signifie pas seulement ' ruse. artifice, stratagème ’, mais dénote aussi 
le pouvoir de création miraculeuse (J. Gonda, Change and continuity in Indian religion, 'The Hague, 
1965, 169). Un dieu doué de ce pouvoir ‘ crée, transforme, fait émaner ou apparaitre le monde 
phénoménal ’, ibid., 170). La définition vaut pour srid-pa et eprul-pa. 
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Ici je voudrais seulement montrer les relations qu’on a déjà pu constater 
plus haut, entre sprul et srid dans le sens de ‘copuler, engendrer, créer, 
procréer ’. Il est bien entendu qu'il s'agit là d’une relation propre à des 
spéculations bon-po (et lamaïques) et que l’acception particulière de sprul 
relève d'une évolution plus ou moins tardive plutôt que de l'étymologie 
primitive. On peut penser que des bon-po ont pu adopter des notions 
hindouistes, soit à l'époque ancienne du Zan-Zun, soit plus tard au Tibet. On 
a déjà signalé de telles possibilités. 

Voyons done comment le verbe sprul-pa est employé dans l'acception 
‘avoir des relations sexuelles” et ‘ prooréer', non seulement quand il est 
associé à srid-pa, mais aussi quand il apparaît seul. Dans un rituel bon-po, on 
énumére successivement cing cas où des dieux s’accouplent avec des déesses. 
Dans trois cas on emploie bços-pa ‘ avoir des relations sexuelles ', dans les deux 
autres eprul-pa. Ces verbes sont construits soit avec le complément indirect 
ou le déterminatif (-r, -la), soit aveo la copule dan * avec '.3* Ailleurs (gZi-brfid, 
Ka, 490), un dieu et une déesse s'accouplent une premiére fois (bços) et en ont 
un fils, puis ils le font une seconde fois et en ont six fils. Mais cette seconde 
union est qualifiée de ‘ (transformation = union sexuelle) par l'esprit ’ (thugs-kyi 
sprul-pa). On serait tenté de penser qu'en employant le verbe sprul-pa on 
insiste plutôt sur une union magique ou surnaturelle, mais l'union sexuelle 
‘ par l'esprit ' s'exprime aussi bien avec le verbe bços: un dieu et une déesse 
‘ ont des relations sexuelles par Moyen Salvifique et pensée (esprit) ’.27 On sait 
qu'il est courant, dans le lamaïsme et dans le reste de la littérature, d'employer 
thabs (upaya ‘ Moyen’) pour mâle et çes-rab (prajfià ‘ Sapience ") pour femelle. 
Ailleurs, un klu et sa femme ont un fils (résultant) de leur union (bços-pa) 
‘ par l'esprit ’. La notion est ancienne. Elle est déjà attestée dans les mss. de 
Touen-houang: une femme ayant été envoyée en mariage chez un homme, 


= of. Stein, La civilisation tibétaine, Paris, 1002, 200, 210 (Tibetan civilization, London, 1972, 
236, 247). 

** Ouvrage bon-po, Nag-po bdud-kyi lda-zor, 15a-b: (un nom de déesse): -mor bços-pa las, 
-la bgos-pa's, -dan bços-pa las, -mor sprul, -dan sprul-pa las. 

#7 gZi-brfid, Kha, 149, thabs dan yid-kyis bços-pa las. Ailleurs on ne retient plus que ‘ l'action 
magique de Moyen ’, mais il s’agit bien d’un accouplement: un démon et une démone thabs-kyi 
rju- phrul brdeb-pa la; le résultat est un œuf de ouivre (Srog-bdag gros-mthog bskul-pa, 4a). 

1 Klu-'bum, 127a: un klu et une femme {ka ont quatre fils d'un ‘ accouplement par l'esprit ? 
(de gAts yid-kyis bços-pa'i sras-b3i byuh). Ce fait est évoqué plus loin sous une autre forme. Les 
deux ‘ont eu quatre fils par une union (magique sprul-pa) sans accouplement (btos = bros), 
ma-béos-par sprul-pa’s bu-bži byuh '. Un commentaire rend à sprul-pa son sens principal d’action 
miraculeuse: ' ce fils que les deux ont engendré ('chos) par l'esprit, sans union sexuelle (réelle, 
ma-'chos-par) bien que leurs oorps ne se soient pas éloignés, c’est un fila miraculeux’ (klu dan 
lha giis sku mé-rit-gis ma-'chos-par thugs-yid kyis 'chos-pa'$ bu-di sprul-pa’s bu yin-pas). 
Cf. Klu-'bum, 221b (de gñis—père et mère—yid-kyis bços-pa’i eras), et gZi-brfid, Kha, 117: un 
homme et une déesse ‘s'étant accouplés par l'esprit sans s’approcher eurent quatre fils magique- 
ment oréés par l'esprit” (ma-mjal yid-kyis bços-pa la/ yid-las eprul-pa'i bu-bži yod). Aussi 
Kiu-'bum, 3194: un homme et une femme ‘ ont un fils par l'esprit sans que leurs corps se 
touchent" (de skus ma-chor-bar thugs-las sras... byun-no); ce qui est repris fol. 390b par les 
mots: ‘fils engendré par accouplement en esprit? (yid-las "chos-pa*i sras). 
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‘ils s’accouplérent sans s'accoupler'.? Une cosmogonie bon-po montre bien 
comment la spéculation sur le caractère surnaturel de l'acoouplement et de la 
procréation s’est accrochée de préférence au verbe sprul-pa à tel point qu'il 
a pris cette acception. Au début du monde apparaissent deux groupes de 
couples de frères et sœurs (dieux et déesses) qui s’accouplent pour produire 
des divinités et des démons. Dans le premier groupe c’est l’homme qui prend 
l'initiative, dans le second c’est la femme (mJod-phug, pp. 6-7; commentaire, 
pp. 57-66). L'accouplement est désigné tantô5 par bços, tantôt par sprul ou les 
deux à la fois (le partenaire auquel on s’unit est au complément direct, sauf 
une fois où il est au complément indirect -mor bços). Dans le premier groupe 
seul le père qui s’accouple et engendre (sprul) est nommé. Dans le second on 
nomme la femme (d’abord) et l'homme qui s’accouplent (sprul ou bços). Une 
fois, l'auteur se croit obligé d'expliquer cet accouplement particulier (p. 57): 
les frères et sœurs du premier groupe, devenus épouses (ou amies) et époux 
(ou amis, dbyal-mo et stañs-po), ‘ne s'accouplent pas (bços) en une action 
miraculeuse du corps, mais s'accouplent (sprul-pa, avec parallélisme des verbes 
qui les identifie) en une action miraculeuse de l'esprit'.?? Une autre fois 
il reprend ce thème sous une autre forme (p. 63): ‘les transformations 
[= accouplements] de ces (frères et sœurs) ne sont pas des accouplements 
(spyos, corr. bços) pareils à ceux des dieux et des hommes qui le font par illusion 
(action magique) du corps (lus-kys rju-’phrul), mais ils s’accouplent (bços) [par] 
le “vent” (präna), la pensée et lhaleine'.3! Une troisième formulation 
(p. 186) montre bien que, dans les cas précités il s’agit bien d’un accouplement 
(bien qu'il soit d'une nature particulière). Car on distingue alors ces cas d'une 
apparition ou d’une création spontanée: ‘dans ce cas, il ne s’agit pas (du 
résultat) d'une union sexuelle (sbyor-ba) de Moyen d'illusion (action magique, 
thabs dan rju- phrul, sous-entendu: du corps, comme oi-dessus), il s’agit d’une 
création ez aeternis (ye-srid), d'une apparition spontanée (rañ-byun = 
svayambhu). (Car quand on parle de) Moyen, c’est le résultat de l'union (’brel) 
par le moyen de la copulation (sprul-pa) de l'homme et de la femme (yab-yum) '.?? 
Le résultat dont il est question est l’action du Créateur (byed-pas byas-pa) 


29 P 1040, 1. 39, myi-bços bços-mčhin (= čan 1) rnameu 1namso; P 1285 (Lalou, JA, ooxr, 2, 
1962, 182), 1.31, myi-bços-méhin 1nams-Zin, bZugs; ot 1.104, myi-bços-su bços-mčhin 1nams-su 
brnams-çin bfugs. Pour rnam, voir plus lom, sub III. 

30 Lus-kyi rju- phrul du ma-bços/ sems-kyi Cho-’phrul du sprul-pa sle. On retrouve ioi la 
relation entre eprul et ’phrul; of. p. 418, n. 24; p. 419, n. 27. 

31 De-rnams kyi sprul-pa yan Tha dan mi ltar lus-kys rju-"phrul ma-spyos (= bços)-te/ riun dan 
amigs (= dmigs) dan nad bgos-pa'o. Le verbe sprul y indique bien un genre particulier d’accouple- 
ment. On trouve à la móme page des exemples oü un homme sprul-pa (aveo) une femme. Le 
mot rju-’phrul implique aussi un accouplement. Cf. la chronique bon-po beT'an-byun, 9b: 
' père et mère de l'existenoe s’étant “ transformés " (ju-’phrul), les dieux, les démons et les 
hommes en résultérent successivement. Ils furent six à '' pratiquer le désir ", deux par deux ils 
s embrassérent et se prirent par lea mains, ce fut un accouplement sauvage et{?) ' (srid-pa yab-yum 
rju-’phrul las/ lha ‘dre mi sogs rim-gyis sgrol/ ’dod-pa spyod-pa drug-po ni/ grits gris 'khyud dan 
lag béans dan/ rgod dan ltas (f)-pa^s 'khrigs yin). 

31 De-yan thabs dan rju-’phrul gyi sbyor-ba la ma-byut.-bas/ ran-byun ye-srid/ thabs ni yab-yum 
sprul-pa'i thabs-kyis 'brel-te byed-pas byas-pa. 
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dont il est question dans le texte de base (p. 5). Ce dernier est bien curieux. 
Écrit en bilingue Zan-Zun et tibétain, il joue sur les divers termes que nous 
avons déjà rencontrés en les manipulant d'une façon assez obscure. C’est en 
méme temps un exemple du caractére incertain des définitions des mots 
Íah-fun.9 ' Quant au monde (à l'existence, srid-pa) fait(e) par le Faiseur, par 
une action magique transformatrice divine parfaite, ..., de la chaleur fut 
produite (magiquement par transformation) la Roue du Feu ....'* On a joi les 
équivalences (1) 2.4. sltg-co, une fois = mnon-rjogs (parfait) et une fois — sprul 
(être produit par transformation), et (2) £.4. Ju-lig = rju-’phrul (cette action de 
transformation). Pour le dernier terme, on trouve les variantes suivantes sur 
la même page (p. 22): fu-slis = rju-’phrul (1. 4), fu-slig = lhun-rjogs (parfait, 
spontanément formé, ce qui reprend l'équivalent mnon-rjogs de sltg-co, ll. 5-6) 
et éu-slig = tho-’phrul (miracle, action magique, illusoire, eto.). Il est clair que 
la forme slig est une variante de lig et que les traductions lun-rjogs et mnon- 
rjogs relèvant d'une définition de l'action 'phrul ou sprul. Or lig correspond 
par ailleurs régulièrement à srid(pa) ‘ monde, existence, régne ' et fu ou ču est 
l'équivalent de bgos ‘ avoir des relations sexuelles ’ aussi bien que de la naissance 
qui s’ensuit (byun).*5 Le binôme ju-lg, traduit par rju-phrul, pourrait être 
comparé au binôme tibétain éu-srid (variante de chu-srid ou &hab-erid) que 
nous avons rencontré plus haut avec l’acception particulière de ' prendre 
femme’. Quoi qu’il en soit, on voit que l’ensemble des mots tibétains et 
Zan-fuù se rapporte à la fois à l'accouplement et à la procréation * d'une 
manière surnaturelle. Non seulement sprul et ’phrul y appartiennent, mais 
aussi les combinaisons rju- phrul et &ho- phrul. 

Il est pour le moins curieux de constater que oet emploi de rju et de ‘phrul 
(> sprul) correspond encore à celui du binôme chinois teao et houa que nous 
avons déjà évoqué plus haut (cf. pp. 417-8, n. 21, et p. 418, n. 24). On sait que 
ce binôme désigne une sorte de natura naturans parfois suffisamment assimilée 


33 Sur cette question voir mon article ‘ La langue Zan-£un du Bon organisé”, BEFEO, 
Lvin, 1971, p. 250, n. 12. 

*4 Byed-pas byas-pa’s srid-pa ni (l'équivalent £an-Éun manque), mnon-rjogs lha-yi rju- phrul 
las (= slig-co sad-la fu-lig ni), ..., drod-las me-yi 'khor-lor sprul (= ne-ži du-phud slig-co &). 

35 mJod-phug, p.7. A propos de l'accouplement des frères et des sœurs, le verbe tibétain 
est chaque fois bços et son équivalent Zan-Zun est fu. La naissance (apparition) des fils est 
marquee par tib. byun et Zan-Zun ču (de même p. 51, Il. 6-7, tib. byun ' provenir de’ = Zaù-Zuû 
Ju); ibid., p. 8, 1. 2, on lit: ‘ quant à la “ transformation " (sprul-pa) de Lha-rab gfian-rum, il 
s’accoupla (bços = fu) aveo (telle déesse) (même formule p. 8, 1. 5, et p. 10, 1. 6 d'en bas). Pour 
žań-žuń Ju ‘ proaróer ', cf. Mosso *dsu ‘ copulation’. Le binôme Zah-£uh fu-lig et les traduotions 
tibétaines par arid et eprul suggèrent que le mot ju a été conservó dans le terme technique 
tibétain (surtout bon-po) Ju-thig. Ce sont des cordelettes nouées de diverses façons qui servent 
à la divination. Un traité de Mi-pham 'fam-dbyahs mam-rgyal rgya-mcho (1846-1912) lui 
est consacré (Srid-pa "phrul-gyi fu-thig dpyad-don snan-gsal sgron-me). Le titre est significatif 
en associant fu-thig à srid-pa et ’phrul. On associe ces cordes au Zan-Éun (la). Le mot thig 
pourrait être une déformation de Zah-tun hg, slg (= srid-pa) par oontamination aveo le mot 
tibétain thag ‘ corde’. On parle en effet couramment de la ‘ corde à escalader (le ciel) ’, dmu-thag 
ou ‘fu-thag (of. Stein, La civilisation tibétaine, 189-91). 

36 Pour la naissance exprimée par sprul, cf. gZi-brjid, Ka, p.502: le maître prit femme 
(khab bžes-pa) et eut d'elle un fila (sras sprul-pa). 
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à une divinité pour que certains aient pu choisir la traduction ‘ créateur ?. 
Ce qu'on doit relever, c’est que tsao a tne connotation de ‘fabrication 
(artificielle) ' et de ' fausseté’ (comme tib. rju, rjun) et que houa désigne une 
création par transformation ou transmutation (comme tib. sprul), avec une 
nuance de ' magique’ ou ‘surnaturel’ (comme tib. ’phrul). Mais ce qui est 
encore plus frappant, c’est que, dans certains cas, tsao s'emploie spécifiquement 
pour l'activité sexuelle masculine et houa pour celle de la femme.” 

IiI.1. On a vu que le verbe bços remplace souvent srid-pa ou sprul-pa 
dans les deux sens: ‘avoir des relations sexuelles ' et ‘ engendrer”. Dans ces 
acceptions, il est courant dés les textes de Touen-houang et continue à étre 
employé dans tous les textes qui retiennent des fragments archaiques (textes 
bon-po tels que le AKlu-bum ou petits rituels lamaiques).99 Dans les deux 
genres de textes il est fréquemment remplacé par 'cho-ba, passé ’chos,® bien 
que ce dernier verbe se présente comme un forme de so-ba, gso-ba.4° 

IIL.2. Les deux acceptions précédentes sont inséparables d'un ensemble qui 
comporte les notions de * vie, vivre ', ‘nourriture, nourrir ’, ‘ élever ’ et ‘ guérir '. 


37 Dès les textes anciens, tsao-houa (* nature, Tao’; souvent mal traduit par ‘ créateur ") eat 
assimilé au jeu changeant (impliquant des relations sexuelles) de Ciel et Terre, Yin et Yang, 
mâle et femelle (Houai-nan tseu, 8, Ib) L'action est un perpétuel jeu de transformations (koua) 
qui sont comparées à des mirages d'illusionnistes (houan xT ; Lie-tseu, oh. 3). Mais houa désigne 
aussi la capacité sexuelle du garçon pubère (à seize ans; Kia-yu cité dans T'ai-p^ng yu-lan, 
360, 3a). Il s'applique aussi à la fille pubére (à quatorze ans; T'a-tas li-ki, ch. Pen-ming et 
Tch‘ouen-ta‘ieou fan-lou, 16, $ 77). Ailleurs, houa est caractéristique de la femme, tsao ou che fit 
de l'homme. Houas-nan tseu, ch. 3 (éd. Tchou-tseu Tst-toh‘eng, p. 3b): yang fait che et yin 
fait howa. T'ai-p'ng king (6d. Wang Ming, p. 37), ‘ l'homme chaste n'ómet pas (che), la femme 
chaste ne se mue pas (Ahoua)'. Symboliquement les termes tsao et houa sont respectivement 
propres au yang et au yin (San-tong tao-che ku-chan sseou-lien k'o, Tao-tsang fasc. 1003, 14a: 
d'abord on isao selon le yang, ensuite on koua selon le yin). 

38 Pour le ms. de Touen-houang, of. p. 420, n. 30. Le verbe bços se retrouve combiné avec 
nams dans P 1068: ‘ fils d'un homme et d'une femme qui ont eu des relations’ (bcos dan noma 
kt eras) et dans Thomas, Ancient folk-WMeratuse, texte LA, Il. 40 et 49; texte IB, Il. 31 et 97. 
Pour les textes plus tardifs, on a déjà vu des exemples plus haut. Cf. n. 39. 

39 Pour Touen-houang, cf. P 1040, I. 73, un homme propose à une femme: ‘ accouplons-nous ' 
(w-bu-Cag gfiis 'cho dan namso), formule où ’cho remplace le verbe bcos de p.420, n. 30, et 
n. 38. De méme Thomas, op. cit., IB, l. 68, ‘moi, ta mêre, je me suis accouplée avec un 
demon’ (ma na ni srin dañ 'chos-Zin' ; et P 1136, 1. 6, ‘le père... et la mére..., ces deux 
chevaux ont engendré un fils’ (pha yab...dan ma... gts, 1ta-gits ’chos-kyi bu, rman-gits 
’thams-kyi bu). Pour les textes postérieurs, voici quelques exemples. D. L. Snellgrove, Nine 
ways of bon, London, 1967, p. 70, 1. 4, et p. 72, I. 14: un homme et une femme s’accouplent 
(‘chos-pa las). Snellgrove traduit: ‘ offspring was born’, mais il s’agit bien de l'acte de pro- 
création, non du résultat; gZi-brfid, Kha, 118, on distingue bien entie l'acte (père et mère 
s’accouplent, 'chos-pa las) et son résultat (un enfant naît, byun; idem, pp. 119, 120, 172, mais 
p. 171 ıl y a bços). Un rituel bon-po du dieu Phur-pa montre bien l'ambiguité entre l'acte et son 
résultat (fol. 89a): au début du monde, ul y avait cing sources de la création (srid-pa’i dhu-mig), 
plus tard appelées ‘ sources de la procréation ' (ou vie, ’cho-ba’s chu-mig). Un loup (une louve ?) 
et un faucon y boivent, ‘s’amusent’ (rol-te, Bg'aiment), s’accouplent ('chos-pa) et donnent 
naissance (bltam) à cinq œufs. De même KIu-'bum, 204a, un homme et une femme s'accouplent 
(dañ 'chos-pa) et huit fils en naissent (-du bltams). 

4 Pour l'alternance c-/s-, of. 'cho, passé bsos, futur gso, et 'chob, passé bsabs, futur bsab; dans 
les mss. de Touen-houang le mot classique la-sogs est souvent éorit la-scogs. 
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Ainsi Jäschke groupe: (1) bço-ba, bcos ‘avoir des relations sexuelles’, 
‘engendrer ' et bços ‘ nourriture’; (2) gso-ba, sos = ’cho-ba ‘ nourrir, élever ’ ; 
(3) 'cho-ba, sos ‘ vivre, exister (faire revivre, guérir)” et ‘vie, nourriture ’. 
Mais si bços signifie bien ‘ nourriture’ (p. ex. Klu-’bum, 198b, 200b), ce mot 
a aussi le sens de ‘vie’ dans les mss. de Touen-houang “ et dans les textes 
postérieurs de type archaisant.*? Dans cette acception il est inséparable de 
gso, 'cho * vivre, faire revivre, guérir (et gson, son ‘ vivant’). J'ai montré 
ailleurs que si les récits rituels de Touen-houang visent à assurer une certaine 
‘vie’ au mort, les récits correspondants du Klu-’bum parlent de * guérison ’. 
Inversement, bços a également le sens ‘ guérir ".*4 

IIL3. A propos de bços ‘nourriture’, Thomas (op. cit., 39) déclare: 
‘victuals (bgos).... The bsos here (= bsos, 4/ htsho) is quite different from 
the properly spelled bos (“ copulation ")'. Tout ce qui précède permet de dire 
le contraire. Toutes les acceptions relévent bien du méme ensemble, et aucune 
forme phonétique n’est spécialisée au point de n’étre employée que dans un 
seul sens. Mais ce fait résulte encore mieux d’une autre tournure des mss. de 
Touen-houang que nous avons rencontrée plus haut. D’une part (p. 414, n. 7) 
on a vu so-nam, parallèle à éhu-srid dans le sens de ' relations sexuelles? et 
‘ procréation ° (comme bços). Et d'autre part (p. 419, n. 28, et p. 422, n. 38) 
on a rencontré, dans la même acception, deux verbes parallèles et couplés: 
b¢os et rnams ou noms [= nams]. Quelle que soit l'explication du second terme, 
1l est clair que les deux binómes sont inséparables. Or, si so-nam s'emploie dans 
les textes archaiques de Touen-houang dans le sens de ‘ relations sexuelles et 
' procréation ’, il désigne dans les textes classiques couramment l’agriculture. 
Il semble que, dans ce cas précis, il ne peut s’agir d’une spéculation savante 
ou scolastique, mais plutôt d'un lien étymologique inhérent au complexe 
sémantique qui groupe ' vie, nourriture, procréation '. Le terme bien connu 
bsod-nams ‘ mérite”, “bienfaits”, pourrait également se rattacher (par 
dérivation ?) à cet ensemble. 


“1 Boos est opposé à nons ‘mort’; of. Thomas, op. ot., LA, 1.72: au lieu de trouver son 
frère vivant (bços-Ey žal), il trouve son cadavre (noñs-ky spur); 1bid., 1. 101, * de son vivant ..., 
lorsqu'il sera mort’ (bços-che . .., nons-che); ibid., IV, l. 42 et suivantes où bços est opposé 
à grons ‘mort’. P 1134, Il. 64-5, * vivant, dans la terre des dieux (?), o'est le moyen de vivre, 
de ne pas mourir ' (bcos-gjy1 ns lha-sa na ma-grons n$ bgos-kyi tabe-so). Même opposition dans la 
‘ Chronique ' (éd. Baoot, p. 100, I. 5). 

*3 mJod-phug, comm., p. 20, ‘les Bon-po des dieux qui (font des rituels pour) les vivants, 
les Bon-po des funérailles qui (font des rituels pour) les morts” (bços-kyi lha-bon dan/ gron-gi 
’dur-bon dan). 

43 L'alternance bços et so * vie’ résulte de Thomas, op. cit., IV, 1. 219, où l'on trouve un cliché 
relatif à un homme qui est entre vie (en haut) et mort (en bas; so ya-dag las ni. . ./ cht ma-dag 
las ni). Même cliché ibid., 1. 236, bços ya dag las n1.../ (gron)s ma-dag las ni. 

** P 1134, 1. 42; on dit d’abord du mort qu'il est mort et qu'on n'a pas accompli de rite 
bon-po pour le * guérir ' (faire revivre, 'pan-gyi bu grons-na/ gso-ru bon ma-mčhis), mais ensuite, 
1. 65, on parle du moyen de vivre (bgos). P 1285 (M. Lalou, ' Fiefs, poisons, et guérisseurs ’, 
J.A, coxrvi, 2, 1958, 157-201), on voit un malade traité par un rite bon-po: * malgré sa maladie, 
il fut guéri (< vivant) et mieux qu'avant ” (1. 55, sfiun-kyan bços/ gna’-bas da bzan; idem., l. 76). 
La formule ‘mieux qu'avant' oaractérise aussi les guérisons par des rites bon-po dans le 
Klu-’bum. 


PALI PHASU- AND DATTA- 
By R. L. TURNER 


Madame C. Caillat in a magistral article in Journal Astatique, COXLVIII, 1, 
1960, 41-64, followed by a note in JA, coxurx, 4, 1961, 497—502, has in 
establishing the meaning of Pa.! phäsu- confirmed its connexion with 4/spré. 
I question Mme. Caillat’s exposition on one point only, namely the exact form 
of the original derivative of 4/spré lying behind Pa. phäsu-. Like the previous 
scholars whom she quotes—Kern, Hoernle, Pischel, and Schwarzwald—she 
assumes the original form to have been *sparéu-, the resultant *phassu- 
becoming phäsu-, although recognizing that examples of such a change in Pah 
are rare; and for most of these an alternative explanation will be offered 
below. Nevertheless in Prakrit and, according to Pischel (Gr. Pk., § 62), with 
special frequency in Ardhamâgadhi the first geminate to be shortened with 
lengthening of a previous vowel was -ss- (Turner, BSOAS, xxxur, 1, 1970, 171). 
The Jaina texts in Ardhamagadhi have both phasat ~ Pa. phassats < *sparéati 
and phasuya- ~ Pa. phasu(ka)-; and it is tempting to see the same origin 
for à in both Ardhamagadhi words phdsai and phasuya-. But the existence of 
Pa. phäsu(ka)- invites the assumption of another origin than spass- both for it 
and Pk.amg. phasuya-, for according to Mme. Caillat (JA, 1960, 47) the antiquity 
of Pa. phäsu- is assured by the occurrence of aphäsu- in the Patimokkha as well 
as by phäsu- in the Aéokan Calcutta-Bairát Minor Rock Edict. 

The explanation is to be found in the early shortening of a geminate con- 
sonant when preceded by an originally long vowel, a proceas which preceded 
the voicing of single intervocalic unvoiced stops (Turner, BSOAS, xxx, 1, 
1967, 73 f.). This shortening appears to have belonged to the East, being 
attested in Prakrit mainly in Ardhamagadhi and, among the modern languages, 
chiefly in Oriya and Sinhalese (ibid., 81). The examples of this change in Pali 
(which are all discussed in the above-mentioned article and compared with 
other Middle and New Indo-Aryan forms) bslong presumably to the Eastern 
content of its vocabulary : 

pekha- < preksä-; lakha- < lükgü- (~ lakkha- < lakgá-); digha-, sigha- < 
durgha-, Sighrd-; Gnapét. < ajfiapayats, ana- ‘ order’ < ajfid- (~ afifia- ‘ recogni- 
tion”) ; e&hett etc. < véstdyats ; pdsa- < pógya- ; üsa- < Gsyd- (~ assa- < dmsa-, 
-aéra-, déva-) ; vāka- < valka- (which replacing vakka- < valkd- avoids clash with 
vakka- < vakra- and vrkkd-, while vakkala- < valkala- which does not clash with 
nother word 1s retained) ; bhüja- < bhūrja-; dómanassa- < daurmanasya- ; sisa- 
< Strgd-(~ stesa- < Ssya-) ; dhati- < dhitri- ; pati- < pütra- (~ patta- < pâttra-) : 
ümit- (and umms-) < urmá- ; sóma- (and somma-) < saumyà- ; lötana- < *lortati (cf. 
Kho. lortsk, Kal. latam CDIAL 11156) ; vata- < *värtra- (11480) ; sdta- < *srôtra- 
(13891) ; datha- (and dajtha-, 8. datha, etc.) < *damstra- (6950). 


In Pa. phasu(ka)-, Aś. phasu- and Pk.amg. phäsuya- we may therefore 


1 All abbreviations (apart from those for books and journals) are as listed in my Comparative 
dictionary of the Indo-Aryan languages (CDIAL). 
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have an Eastern form < *phässu- < *späréu-, a reconstruction supported by 
the fact that derivatives with -u(ka)- from verbal roots sometimes, especially 
in the older language, had vrddhi, e.g. svādú-, sadhu-, jayt-, däru-, dhayt-, 
payt-, väyü-, vaduka-, ndéuka-, nirmärguka-, eto. (Whitney, Sk. gr., § 1178). 

As generally agreed, the normal development of MIA. -ass- in Pali is to 
remain unchanged. In addition to phasu- all those words, with one exception, 
in which -às- has been thought to continue -ass-, the existence of an original à 
can be assumed, namely in sasapa-, phasukd-, phäsula-, -kasu-, kasasn, kotthasa-, 
metidsa-, uttasétr. 

sdsapa- continued not sarsápa- as proposed by Geiger (PLS, 43) and 
Mayrhofer (H Pa., 43), but sdrsapa- ‘ made of or derived from mustard ' Kaus., 
n. * mustard-seed oil’ Suér. This is in line with the replacement, in the names 
of various plants, of the simple noun by & vrddhi-derivative : 


bslvà- * Aegle marmelos (L.) Corr.’ AV., H. bil, etc. (C DIAL 9248) ~ bailvá- 
‘pertaining to it’ SBr., ‘its fruit’ lex., Pa. béluva- ‘ the tree’, M. bel, 
eto. (9310) 

bhürja- “birch tree’ Kath., Pa. bhwa-, N. bhuj, etc. ~ *bhaurja- in Sh. 
jé ‘ birch tree and bark’, H. bhoj, etc. (9570) 

&nduka- ' Diospyros embryopterss Pers” MBh., Pa. &nduka-, P. tindu 
~ tatnduka- ‘ derived from the tree ’ Suér., Pk. ternduya-, P. fendü ' the 
tree ', H. tendu ‘its fruit’, etc. (5814, 5954) 

parná- ‘leaves’ RV. (‘ Butea frondosa Roxb.’ RV.) ~ parna- ‘ B. frondosa ' 
TandBr., K. pan ‘ betel’, S. pànu (7918) 

kimsuka- ‘ B. frondosa’? MBh., Pa. kvmsuka- ~ kaiméuka- ‘ pertaining to 
the tree’ Susr., Pk. késua- ‘ the tree’, H. kesü, etc. (3149) 

kümuda- ' Nymphaea lotus L? AV., Pk. kumua- ~ kumudská- ‘ pertaining 
to the plant’ Pan., H. ku? ‘lotus’, and kaumudtkd- ‘ abounding in 
water-lilies’ Pan., kaumuda- ‘the plant’ BhP. possibly in Si. koñda 
‘id.’ (3305) 

*ambaru- in Pk. tembaru- ' Dhospyros embryopteris Pers. (D. glutmosa 
Koen.) ', N. timur, etc. ~ M. teburnt (5872) 

küvala- * Zizyphus jujuba Mill, Pk. kuvali- ~ kauvala- = kuvala- Pat., Or. 
kola “the tree’ (or perhaps < a variant kõla- ChUp.—3358) 

tild- ‘ sesamum’ AV. ~ tatld- ‘ sesamum oil’ AV., tátlina- ‘ sesamum field ' 
Pan. 

kadambá- ‘ Anthocephalus morindaefolius Korth. (Nauclea cadamba Roxb.) ' 
MBh. ~ kadamba- n. ‘its flower ° Suér., m. ‘ the tree’ lex. 

campaka- ‘ Michelia champaca L. MBh. ~ campéya- ‘id.’ SarngP. 


phasuka-, phasula- ‘rib’ < *pharéu- cf. Sk. par$uka- lex., parévaka- ' rib ' 
Yajü.; -kdsu- in añgärakäsu- ‘ fire-pit’ perhaps < *karsu- ~ karsü- (of. karst- 
~ karst- Kapisth.); sotthdsa-, mettdsa-, if compounded with dméa- as 
*koithamsa-, *mettarhsa-, had original à; w4étäséhs ‘impales’, if connected with 
s/tams, is < -tasaya- (with vocalism of the type bhrafayats ~ bhraméatt. 
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nàsáyats ~ narium, etc., *dhvdsayats in L. dhähan ‘to throw down’, eto. 
CDIAL 6896 ~ dhväthsait), or because of tke nature of the punishment may 
have been influenced by uttaséts ‘ terrifies’ < utirdsayats. 

Áfokan Girnar kasats ‘ will do’ (probably = käss° see below), Pa. kāsam 
(and kahats with -h- < -s- in the verbs ‘do’, ‘give’, as in Ag. top. dahamts 
< Eastern *däsa- < *dassa-*) are not < Pa. kassarn (< *karsyah), but like 
Pa. aor. aka (cf. ada, eto.), katabba- (~ kattabba- < kártaeya-), käturm (~ kattum 
< kdrtum), owe their long à to the extensive influence of the forms of the 
G-roots on the Middle Indo-Aryan conjugation (Turner, BSOS, v1, 2, 1931, 
533-5). 

Asokan Gimar väsa- ‘ year’, assumed by Hultzsch (CII, 1, p. lxi) to be 
< vassa- < varsd-, is < vdrsd- (Turner, IL, 1v, 1-6, 1934, 161-4, and CDIAL 
11569) and -s- is probably to be read as -ss-: for, though subsequently in 
Gujarati ass, às, and dss fell together as às, they are still differentiated in the 
neighbouring languages of Sindhi and Lehnda, in which MIA. -s- > -A-, and 
must therefore at this date have still preserved the geminate consonant after 
an originally long vowel. 

The one definite exception in Pali in which -ass- appears to be represented 
by -às-, namely dddsa-, Pk. ädarsa- < ádaría-, must be assumed to have come 
from the MIA. dialect (e.g. Jaina Ardhamagadhi; see above) in which ss, shs 
early became s with compensatory lengthening of a preceding short vowel. 

It 18, however, clear that in words belonging to the Eastern content of Pali 
vocabulary a geminate preceded by an originally long vowel was already 
shortened. Yet in one word recorded in the older portion of Milindapafiha 
as well as in Abhidhdnappadiptka as datta- ‘ sickle’ < ddtra-, both long vowel 
and geminate consonant are retained. I previously referred to this (BSOAS, 
xxx, 1, 1967, 80) without attempting an explanation of the failure to reduce 
either the vowel or the geminate.? 

In early MIA. we might expect from dátra- four dialectic forms: (1) North- 
Western datra- (Q. dátarrü, 8. dätro, P. dätiar, WPah.bhad. diat); (2) West 
Central daita- in EP.ludh. dat ; (3) Central in Pk. datta- (Ku. dati with NIA. 
lengthening of a short vowel of any origin before a geminate which is shortened) ; 
(4) Early Eastern *data- (A. dà ‘ large knife’, B. da, dão ‘ sickle’, Or. da, daa, 
Ri. dd-kats).4 

This last change, seen in Pali as shown above, dates at least from the 
time of Aéoka. In the Eastern dialect of the Sahasräm inscription in the 
Shahabad district of South Bihar rätrī- is represented by lāti- in which t must 


* Turner, Some problems of sound-change in Indo-Aryan, Poona, 1960, 25-7, and TPS, 1937, 
8-10. 

3 Morgen stierne also referred to da#a- without comment in his artiole on the word for ‘ sickle ' 
in Modern Indo-Aryan and Iranian languages (Góteborgs Hógskolas Arsskrift xxxv1, 3, 1930, 63). 

“Ohatterji’s derivation (ODBL, 255, n.) < däif- ' mower' (approved by Morgenstierne, 
lov. ait.) is unnecessary and indeed not very probable, for, apart from the meaning, none of the 
stems in -tf- record ed in C DI A L (for list see C DIA L. Phonetic analysis, 121) indicate replacement 
of nominative -tā by a MIA. -&(ÀA). 
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represent single -i- with preservation of the original long vowel, a form which 
appears also in the Gandhari Dharmapada as rads- < *rati- (Brough, Dhp., 307), 
Pk.amg. mh. rat, 6. rads, Ñi. rd. In the other Eastern languages descendants 
of this *rafi- have been displaced by Central ratti- (A. Or. rats, B. rast) which has 
also invaded the North-West (CDIAL 10702), though Kafiri (e.g. Ash. Zar) and 
Gujarati with ratra f. have preserved their normal dialect forms. 

But this Eastern MIA. change is probably earlier still, if the dating of 
Yaska about 500 8.0. (earlier at any rate than Panini) is correct. For according 
to Nirukta 2, 2, 8 the word for ‘sickle’ is datram® among the Northerners, 
datth among the Easterners. ® 

Danielsson, supported by the commentary of Durgacarya takes dati as 
meaning the root dà (3 sg. pres. dáti RV.) ‘ to cut’ and lavana- in lavanärthe 
as the nomen actionis ‘reaping’. But, even though the verb dåti, Pa. dayats is 
found in the Eastern languages to-day (A. datba, B. däoya, Or. datba), Yaska’s 
statement makes better sense if both dàth and datram denote the instrument. 
In this case lavana- also becomes the instrument as attested in Kaustka-stütra 8 
by darbha-lavana- and in Eur.Gy. luno ‘sickle’ (as opposed to the nomen 
actionis in AV. Prat., Pa. lavana-, Pk. lavana-, Eur.Gy. lont, lum, Bi. launt 
‘reaping ’, H. launt ‘ wages for reaping ’). But if datt- like dätra- means ' sickle’, 
it can scarcely contain the suffix -tt-, since this apparently did not ever denote 
the instrument, but only the action, connected with the root. 

The early Eastern MIA. change of -ütt- > -at- appears to point to the 
existence of *dáft- < *datrt- a feminine attested by Pash. draft, H. da (borrowed 
with feminine gender from the East: A. B. Or. da), Si. dá and by extension with 
-ikä- in Pk. dattiyä-, K. dróc", L. P. datri, eto. (6260), all of which when con- 
trasted with a neuter or masculine are diminutive. It may be that + appears 
for ? because Yaska did in fact connect this form with the 3 sg. pres. of the 
verb, namely dat, as did his commentator, or because the Eastern dialects 
already showed the tendency to shorten long and especially final long +, which 
is seen in Asokan (e.g. lat ‘night’ like later Sk. rätri- beside older ráiri-. 
A close parallel exists in *eáriri- (~ *vdrira- in Wg. watr ‘ fence °? CDI AL 11565) 
which gave early MIA. véfi-, recorded also as vafs- in Katyayana (R. Schmidt's 
Nachträge zum Sanskrit- Worterbuch). 

Pa. dàtta- then can be explained as borrowed from or influenced by another 
dialect form. Thus it may be (1) Central *datta- (Pk. datta-, etc.) influenced 
by the à of NW. dätra- or Eastern *data- or (2) *data- influenced by the -tt- 
of Central *datta- or (3) actually belong to the West Central dialect which 


5 But if Chatterji’s assumption (loc. cit.) that Santali datrgm, Mundari datrom ‘ sickle’ were 
borrowed from dátram is correct, it must have been at a time when air was still unchanged and 
in a dialect area which the present location of these languages suggests might have been the 
Eastern. 

* datir lavanürthe pracyesu dátram udicyesu: repeated by Patañjali, Mahaábhaüsya 1.1.1, as 
noted by Danielsson, ZDMG, xxxvu, 1883, 39, and Charpentier, Acta Or., vir, 1929, 190. This 
däti- is not recorded in Bóhtlingk and Roth and Monier-Williams has a reference only to its 
inclusion in Galanos’s Sanskrit dictionary. 
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produced P.ludh. dat&. The extension of a form external to Pali is not likely 
to be due to the clash which would otherwise occur with datta- ‘ given °, for 
the functions of the two words are widely separated. The hability of the name 
of this instrument to dialectic borrowing is seen much later in Hindi in which 
the expected *däfi < datityd- (retained in Ku. dat?) has been replaced by dà 
from the East and daraé from the North-West. 


A CONFUCIAN’S VIEW OF THE TAXATION OF 
COMMERCE: TS'UI JUNG'S MEMORIAL OF 703 


By Denis TwircHetr 


One of the most striking developments during the T'ang period is the 
gradual improvement of the position of merchants and artisans, traditionally 
held in low esteem, and the parallel change in the attitude of government and 
the ruling élite towards them. These changes, which I have described in some 
detail elsewhere,1 led in the last century of the Tang and the following period 
to the gradual acceptance of the desirability, and indeed the necessity, of 
levying taxation from the merchants and from the urban population. This in 
turn implied the tacit abandonment of the long-established ' physiocratic ' 
doctrine that the state revenue system should be based exclusively upon taxes 
and labour services levied upon the peasantry. The document which forms 
the subject of this paper is perhaps the fullest and most closely argued statement 
by a T'ang statesman of the traditional position on this matter. 

Its author, Ts'ui Jung #4: Rè (653—706) ? is himself a figure of some historical 
interest. He was a member of the noble Ts‘ui lineage traditionally associated 
with Ch'uan-chieh in Ch'i-chou prefecture (modern Shantung) which was 
designated the Nan-ts'ui lineage. This family had been established there since 
the fourth century and had served the various northern dynasties from the 
Hou Yen onwards.’ It was related to and closely associated with the still more 
prestigious Ts'ui lineages of Po-ling and Ch‘ing-ho, two of the most powerful 
aristocratic clans in China. But Ts‘ui Jung himself did not enter the bureau- 
cracy by the hereditary privilege which members of such clans normally were 
able to exercise. He was an examination recruit, who became as a very young 
man one of the two instructors (Astieh-shth) in the Ch'ung-wen kuan,* the college 
attached to the household of the Heir Apparent, which was responsible for 
preparing the children of the royal family and of selected high officials for the 
examinations. When in 680 Li Che, Prince of Ying and the future emperor 


1 See Denis Twitchett, ' The T‘ang market system’, Asia Major, NB, xu, 2, 1966, 202-48 ; 
‘Merchant, trade and government in late Tang’, Asia Major, NS, xiv, 1, 1968, 63-9. 

2 Ts'ui Jung’s biographies are to be found in CTS, 84, pp. 3b-6b; HTS, 114, p. la—b. 

3 The genealogical tables of Chief Ministers in HTS list no less than three Ts'ui Jungs. The 
entry relevant to the present case is on HTS, 72C, p. 20b. Some details on the lineage and its 
relationships with other Ts‘ui lineages oan be found in H7'S, 72C, p. 26a-b, and p. 29a. There 
tables give his style as Wen-ch‘eng 3 jk, where his biography HTS, 114, p. la gives it as 
An-ch'eng & gk. 

* OTS, 94, p. 3b; HTS, 114, p. la. 

* On the Ch'ung-wen kuan i X. RE, eee HTS, 49a, p. 8a; T LT, 26, pp. 22b-25a; THY, 64, 
pp. 1117-18; THY, 77, pp. 1402-3, R. dee Rotours, Traité des fonctionnaires et de l'armée, Leyde, 
1947-8, 584-5. Originally the Ch'wng-hsien kuan ge FRE ff until 675, it taught a similar 
ourriculum to the official college Hung-wen kuan 5/, X. Mg. On those eligible to study 
there, seo R. des Rotours, Traité des examens, Paris, 1932, 135-0 and 229. 
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Chung-tsung, was appointed Heir Apparent Ts'ui Jung was appointed Reader 
(Sheh-tu), a sort of tutor-in-waiting or director of studies in the classical 
curriculum to the Heir Apparent.$ In this capacity he wrote many of the 
prince’s memorials for him.’ 

After Chung-tsung’s accession to the throne in 684, and his almost immediate 
dethronement by the formidable Dowager Empress Wu, who sensed in him an 
independence of mind which threatened her own authority, there is a long gap 
in Ts'ui Jung’s curriculum vitae. When we next catch sight of him, some 14 years 
later, he was a minor administrative officer in Wei-chou prefecture in Hopet, 
and it seems likely that as a former close associate of the banished emperor, 
he had been relegated to obscure posts in the provinces.? 

His return to the capital and rise to prominence at court coincided with 
the decision by Empress Wu in 698 that her new dynasty of Chou should after 
her death revert to the T'ang imperial family of Li rather than to her own 
relatives, and her appointment of the former emperor Chung-tsung as Heir 
Apparent.® But Ts‘ui Jung’s rise to high office was typical of the highly personal 
way in which Empress Wu selected her officials. At the end of 695 she had gone 
to perform the Feng and Shan sacrifices on the holy mountain Sung-shan near 
Loyang,’ and saw the memorial stele for the Ch‘i-mu Miao, the shrine to the 
mother of Ch*i, second emperor of the Hsia, on the mountain the text of 
which 1 had been composed by Ts'ui Jung. She was so struck by its beauty 
that she ordered him to compose the text for a memorial inscription recording 
her performance of the Feng and Shan sacrifices. In 698, after the resolution 
of the succession problem, he was appointed an Assistant Secretary in the 


9 CTS, 94, p. 3b: HTS, 114, p. la. On tho post of S^ih-tu fè ag seo HTS, 49a, p. 7a; des 
Rotours, Traité des fonctionnaires, 572. His duties were ‘to oxplain and expound canonical 
learning ’ to the Heir Appaient. There was no regular eetablishment for such officials: the post 
was first established in the Heir Apparent’s household by Kao-teung (H T'S, 49, loc. cit.). 

7 CTS, 94, p. Bb: HTS, 114, p la. A number of memorials written on behalf of the Crown 
Prinoe survive in CTIF, 217, pp. 106-17a, and CTIF, 218, pp. 1a-6a. 

* CTS, 94, p. 309. He was employed as Administrator of the Service of Merits (Seu-kung 
te'an-chun T) h 2 HR) in Wei-ohou ff JM. This post was in control of education, official 
merit assessments, preparing memorials to the throne, and all matters of ritual in the prefecture. 
A memorial written in this capacity survives in OT IV, 218. pp. 15b-16b; IVY YH, 585, pp. 7b-8a. 

? This decision was taken in the second month of 698. Chung-teung was summoned to 
Loyang from exile in the third month, and formally appointed Heir Apparent in the ninth 
month. See T'CTC, 200, pp. 6526-34. 

19 The date is given as 698 in CTC, 94, p. 3b. But the date of the Empreas’s performance of 
the Feng and Shan sacrifices is given as 696 in THY, 7, p. 104, and the very end of 695 in CTS, 6, 
p. 9b, TOTO, 205, p. 6503. 

11 The text is preserved in CT W, 220, pp. 5a-10b; W Y YH, 878, pp. 1a-0a; T WT, 52, pp. 885-9. 

12 This 18 the account given by CTS, 94. However, she must have seen his earlier memorials 
written on behalf of the Crown Prince, and very recently he had written one of the memorials 
presented by the prefectural delegates to cout (CA'ao-chi-shih HH H BH) urging her to perform 
the Feng and Shan sacrifices. This may, however, have been made in 691, i (see T'CTO, 204, 
p. 9471). This text is preserved in CT W, 217, pp. 7b-9b; IV Y YH, 600, pp. 6b-8b. The memorial 
of congratulation following the sacrifices is in CT'W, 217, pp. 96-106; WY YH, 556, p. 7a-b. 
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Office of Literary Composition (Chu-tso tso-lang).3 This had once been the 
office responsible for the writing of official history, but after the establishment 
of the History Office in 629 !* it had lost this function and by this period its 
staff were mainly concerned with composing funerary memorial inscriptions, 
the texts of prayers addressed to the spirits, and the liturgical texts used in the 
state sacrificial ritual.15 In 699 he was promoted to Secretary of the same 
office (Chu-tso lang).1® He was also from 698 concurrently employed as a Court 
Diarist (Tso-shth) 17 and specially designated ‘at the disposal of the empress 
in the Palace ’.18 In 700 he was promoted to the very important post of Chief 
Secretary of the Imperial Secretariat (Feng-ko she-jen).19 

In this same year he fell foul of Empress Wu’s new favourites, the Chang 
brothers, and was temporarily banished to a provincial appointment in Wu-chou 
(Chekiang), but he was very soon restored to. favour and became Principal 
Secretary of the Board of Rites (Ch‘un-huan lang-chung) with special responsi- 
bility for drafting imperial edicts.% In 702 he was given back his former post 
of Chief Secretary of the Imperial Secretariat, and in 703 given responsibility 
for the compilation of the ‘ National history '.?! 


3 CTS, 94, p. 3b. This office carried the rank Lower GA. The office formed a part of the 
Imperial Library (Pi-shu sheng Bj, $ 74). See HTS, 47, p.56; TLT, 10, pp. 19b-23a; des 
Rotours, Traité des fonctionnaires, pp. 207-8. 

4 Seo TLT, 10, pp. 19b-21b; THY, 63, p. 1089. 

15 See TLT, 10, p. 23a; HTS, 47, p. bb. However, although the Chu-tso chu had lost 
responsibility for compiling the historical record, members of 1ts staff and of the staff of the parent 
Imperial Library, frequently appear among the lista of editors and compilers of major literary 

rojects. 
| 1o CTS, 94, p. 4a. This office carried the rank Lower 5A. The edict appointing him, composed 
by Li Chiao 4& WE is preserved in CTW, 242, pp. 10a-b; WY Y H, 400, p. 7a. 

V CTS, 94, p. 4a. The Tso-shsh 7r Hi was the ancient title for the post of Court Dianst 


(OCh'i-chü lang HE JÆ BE) which was used from 690 to 705. The post carried the rank Lower 6A. 
On its functions see des Rotours, Traité des fonctionnaires, 152-63. The Tso-shih was under the 
Chancellery (Men-hsia sheng). An ediot written by Li Chiao, later a close associate, in CT W, 242, 
pp. 4b-Sa, WY YH, 383, pp. 7-8a, actually appoints him Yu-shth 4 M (i.e. Ch'‘i-chu she-jen) 
the parallel post attached to the Secretariat (Chung-shu sheng). HTS, 114, p. la, follows this. 

18 Nei kung-feng AY Ht $. I follow the translation of this term given by des Rotours, 
Traité des fonchionnaires, 152, but it may here be used in a different sense than in the later 
memorial cited by des Rotours from THY, 54. There the Net kung-feng were deputies for the 
' Omissioners’ (Pu-chüeh # KE) and ‘ Remembranoers' (Shih-+ A 3&) who acted as some- 
thing like moral censors to the Emperor. 

19 The Secretariat (Chung-shu-sheng) bore the name Feng-ko [El BH from 684 to 705. The 
Chief Secretaries held the rank of Upper 5A. They worked closely with the emperor, presenting 
memorials at court, taking part in the discussion of memorials and suggested policies, drawing 
up and presenting the drafts of edicts and imperial decrees, and were expected to work closely 
with the Chief Ministers in their deliberations on policy. See des Rotours, Traté des fonction- 
naires, 180-7; TLT, 9, pp. 16a-10a. 

80 OTS, 94, p. 4a. This post was ranked Lower 5A. The Board of Rites was known as the 
Ch'un-kuan F£ ‘Ef from 684 to 705. | 

11 OTS, 94, p. 4a. The edict appointing him is attributed to Empress Wu herself. It 18 in 
CTW, 96, p. 8a, TH Y, 68, p. 1094, and appoints Ts‘ui Jung together with Li Chiao, Chu Ching-tse 
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It was at this point in his career that he made the memorial with which 
this study is principally concerned. 

In 704 he was appointed Vice-President of the Court of Imperial Sacrifices 23 
(Ssu-lt shao-ch'ing), remaining as before personally in charge of the drafting 
of edicts. At this time the Empress’s latest favourites, the Chang brothers, 
had realized the insecurity of their position at court, and had begun to assemble 
a group of scholars around them. Considering the complete and unanimous 
contempt with which the historians describe the imperial favourites, these were 
a rather remarkable group, including, besides Ts‘ui Jung himself, Li Chiao 
Æ if, President of the Chancellery (Na-yen), Su Wei-tao AE UK 3H, Vice- 
President of the Secretariat (Feng-ko shth-lang), and Wang Shao-tsung £ $i S, 
Assistant Director of the Imperial Library (Lin-t‘at hstao-chten).2® All well- 
known scholars and writers of distinction, it is difficult to see what advantage 
they hoped for, since the Changs’ days had clearly been numbered after the 
disastrous trial of Wei Yiian-chung in late 703, the outcome of which had 
finally decided most high officials that the Empress was no longer fit to rule 
and that both she and the Chang brothers must be driven from power. 

When early in 705 a successful coup restored Chung-tsung to the throne, 
the Chang brothers were immediately executed and their courtier collaborators 
were exiled. This time Ts‘ui Jung was banished to the distant prefecture of 
Yüan-chou in Hunan.™ But their exile lasted only a few months, and all save 
Wang Shao-tsung had returned to the capital by the end of 705.% Ts‘ui Jung 
was appointed Vice-Rector of the State University (Kuo-tzu ssu-ye) and again 
made a compiler of the ‘ National history 2 He was one of the group which 
presented, in record time, the controversial ‘ Veritable record ’ of the Empress 


Ak Sp Al], Hsü Yen-po f$: PE 44, Wei Chih-ku Hy Agr H, Ts‘ui Jung's fellow Chief Secretary 
of the Secretariat, Hsü Chien f£ FX, Liu Chih-chi 4| 4) #4, and Wu Ching HE 38 to compile 
a ' National history ’ under Wu San-ssu À — A. It was this ill-fated project which eventually 
provoked Liu Chih-chi’s famous letter of resignation. See William Hung, ‘A T'ang bistorio- 
grapher's letter of resignation ', Harvard Journal of Asiaho Studies, xxrx, 1900, 5-52. 

13 OTS, 94, p. 6a. This was the office known normally as the T'awcheng ssu. The Vice- 
President held the rank 4A. See T'LT, 14, p. 11b; des Rotours Traité des fonctionnaires, 315-18. 

B See OTS, 94, p. 6a; ATS, 114, p. la-b. See also OTS, 189B, pp. 3b-4a; AT'S, 199, p. 6a 
(biography of Wang Shao-tsung) ; CTS, 94, p. lab; HTS, 114, p. 5a—b (biography of Su Wei- 
tao); and CTS, 94, pp. 1b-3b; HTS, 123, pp. la-3a (biography of Li Chiao). See also the 
extremely flattering historian's comment on their lives in CTS, 94, p. 10b, probably the work 
of Wu Ching. 

14 See CTS, 94, p. Ga. 

3 See sources cited in n. 23, above. 

* The Vice-Reotors who held the rank Lower 4B were in general charge not only of the 
Kuo-tew hsweh DS] T- E ‘ School for the sons of the State’, but of all the schools forming the 
State University Kwo-izu chien. On its organization see des Rotours, T'rasié des fonctionnaires, 
442-58. See also T LT, 21, pp.3b-l7a. For a modern study, which leaves something to be 


desired see Taga Akigoro E YE Tk Th Bp, Tódai ksórku-sh$ no kenkya BF C Bk FF Hn 
D Ef 38, Tokyo, 1958. 
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Wu's reign in 706, written under the direction of her own nephew Wu San-ssu, 
who had survived her fall in a position of supreme power. For his part in 
this work Ts‘ui Jung was ennobled as Viscount of Ch‘ing-ho county, and 
richly rewarded. After the Empress’s death at the end of 705, because of his 
unrivalled literary reputation he was selected by the Emperor to compose her 
funeral elegy (at-ts‘e). He devoted such close thought and earnest care to this 
that he fell ill and died. The Emperor, in gratitude for his former services as 
his tutor, granted him a posthumous appointment and title. 

I have given rather close attention to his career because this shows that he 
fell into a clearly defined category of official. He was a ‘pure’ scholar-official 
whose entire career had been spent in offices demanding learning, ideological 
conformity and classical scholarship, literary ability, close knowledge of ritual 
propriety, and the exercise of moral judgement. This characterization is borne 
out by his surviving writings. He was a fine stylist, a fact which is borne out 
by the large number of his writings included in the great tenth-century anthology 
Wen-yuan ying-hua.*1 But he had no experience of executive office, no 
specialized knowledge of or experience in the field of finance, and his reaction 
to the proposal to tax commerce is the reaction not of an expert or of a practical 
statesman, but of a conventional and traditional member of the literati. His 
memorial sets out with considerable literary skill an argument based upon 
long-standing positions shared by all statesmen Legalist and Confucian alike, 
on the subject of merchants and trade. 

We must now look at the situation in which the new policy was suggested. 
The turn of the eighth century was a period of financial crisis. The expense of 
Empress Wu’s splendid new capital oity at Loyang, with its great public 
buildings; the long-drawn-out and costly wars with the Tibetans, the Khitan, 
and the Turks; the cost of rehabilitating the once wealthy province of Hopei, 
ravaged by Khitan invasion, Turkish incursions, local insurgency, and the 
‘rescue ’ operations of the T'ang armies; and the rapidly expanding bureau- 
cratic establishment all had taken their toll of the empire’s resources. At the 


37 CTS, 94, p. Ob. See also the account of the work’s presentation, THY, 63, p. 1094, giving 
the date 9.v.706. The compilers are listed as Wu San-esu FL — JH, Wei Yuan-chung 
Bü JC Mi. Preadent of the Secretariat, Chi Ch'in-ming BÀ £k HA, President of the Board 
of Rites, and the historian-officera Hafi Yen-po £j J (fj. Vice-President of the Court of 
Imperial Sacrifices, Liu Chung XJ] jt, Vice-President of the Imperial Library, Ts'ui Jung, 
Vice-Rector of the State University, Ta‘en Hsi AL % and Hsti Chien fk ER, Chief Secretaries 
of the Imperial Secretariat. Three of the five historians were appointed to the History Office 
together in 703 to work on the compilation of the T‘ang history (Hf H1). The Tee-t'ien shih-ln 
RJ K ‘EE BR comprised 20 chapters. 

28 OTS, 94, p. 6b. 

" CTS, 94, p. 0b; HTS, 114, p. 1b. The text of the elegy survives in CT W, 220, pp. 15b-17b ; 
WYYH,837,pp.3b-5b; TWT, 32, pp. 598-9. 


= CTS, 94, p. 6b. 
31 WY YH includes no less than 47 of his picoes. 
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same time Empress Wu’s frequent Acts of Grace,9? which always incorporated 
tax concessions and remissions of labour services, effectively reduced the 
available revenues. Appointments of great numbers of supernumerary officials 33 
and the creation of many new titles of nobility, with the consequent ear- 
marking of much of the revenue of the richest prefectures as the nobles’ 
emoluments, although they had not yet reached the scandalous proportions 
which they were to attain under the restored Chung-tsung (705-10) and 
Jui-tsung (710-13), had begun to undermine the state finances. Since the 
680’s the problem of unregistered (and thus untaxed) squatter households 
had begun to cause alarm,® and the canal system which could have tapped 
large new revenue sources in the south was in a state of disrepair.?* 

At the end of the seventh century the government seems at last to have 
begun to reform its financial administration. In the last years of Empress 
Wu's reign, after many years of complaints, a serious effort was at last made to 
re-register households who had absconded from their place of residence. 


*! Between 684 and 705 the Empress issued 16 major Acts of Grace, marking changes of 
reign title, besides a considerable number of lesser Acta of Grace on other occasions. Tax 
concessions were almost obligatory, at least in a major Act of Grace (Ta-she 7X). 

** See for example the entry in late 697 in TCTC, 208, p. 6525, which says that Li Chiao, 
when in charge of the examinations, set up for the firs: time several thousand offices additional 
to the establishment ( B A} Er). 

* This problem deserves a careful study in itself. Much material 18 in Nuda Noboru 


{ JF FA RE, ' Todai no höshaku oyobi shokuhö-sei’ BE [V D Et Bt RO fe ORB B 
TOh6 Gakuhd (Tokyo), x, 1, 1939, 1-64. 

35 Bee Ch'en Po-yu wen-chi, 8, pp. 88-08, memorial dated 685. See also memorial of 095 by 
Li Chiao, TH Y, 85, p. 15601; TFYK, 486, pp. 12b-14&; see also TF Y K, 70, p. lla, TTCLOC, 
111, p. 577, edict of 724 which attributes vagranoy to the aftermath of the Khitan invasions. 

** There 18 some doubt about the state of the canals at this period. A memorial of 714, in 
CTS, 49, p. la, OTS, 100, p. 3a, TAY, 87, p. 1596, TF YK, 497, p. 86, states that ' for many 
years ` the haulovers where the canal joined the Huang-ho were impassable and transport had 
been unable to get through. However a memorial by Ch'en Tzu-ang (seo Ch'en Po-yü wen-chi, 
8, p. 13a), written about 695, shows the canal system working well with ‘ thousands of tax boate 
arriving at Loyang’ not only from the Yangtze to Loyang, but also from the Huang-ho to the 
region of modern Peking. And in 701 a great new dook for tax boats was built in Loyang. See 
OTS, 49, p.la; THY, 87, p.1596; TFYK, 497, p.88; T'ang liang-ching ch‘eng-fang k‘ao, 
5, pp. 40b-41a. 

#7 Bee T'ang Chang-ju Hr -E- Jf, ‘Kuan yu Wu Tae-t'ien l'ung-chih mo-nien ti fou-t'ao-hu ’ 


BE =F aR AU KK RE AK Spon DP BE JA, Li-shih yen-chiu, 1901, 6, pp. 90-5; Nakagawa 
Manabu rH JI| B ‘ Todas ni okeru Kinden-hô soyd-chd-hd no hampuku kôfu to kakko seisaku’ 


HEX (C bt U 6HAR ARE OR AA HL odi A I E, Hitoteu- 
bashi Kenkyü, xo, 1962, 1-12. Some contemporary documents bearing on this policy survive. 
Huang Wen-pi 34 X fy, T'u-lu-fan k'ao-ku chi + £8 SE E HE AL, Peking, 1954, pp. 49-4 
and plates 36-9, published a series of much-mutilated MS fragments from Turfan which are 
apparently lista of absconded families dating from the 690’s. An even more important MS is 
Otani 2835, a complete dossier on the fugitive families from Tun-huang who had fled to live 
in various places in the Kansu corridor, who are to be traced and returned. This is dated 708. 
I hope to pubhah a study of this document in the near future. It has been published by Naitó 
Kenkiohi AY jg iz Y in an article ‘ Sai-tki hakken Tô-dai Kan-monjo no kenkya’ JG IR Dd 
RÉ CE 30 O GF 3X, first published in Saiki Bunka Kenkyü, m, 1960, and reprinted 
in Naitó Kenkichi, Chügoku hóseishs Kosho ch |] Y: fh] E 35 3, Tokyo, 1963, 223-345. 
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At the same time types of tax were being formulated and brought into use 
which, unlike the standard tsu-yung-tiao taxes, were not entirely bound up 
with the cumbersome registration and chtin-tien land allocation systems. One 
of these new forms of revenue was the illegal misappropriation of the grain 
stocks collected for the relief granaries (+-ts‘ang), particularly in southern 
China.** By the end of the Empress Wu’s reign in 705 this grain, levied on 
the acreage of growing crops, was becoming known as the ' land levy ' (t-shut) 
and treated as a supplementary tax. Another new development was the 
household levy (hu-shut), a money tax collected from each household on the 
basis of an assessment of its wealth.# An edict issued in 701 specifically states 
that it should be levied on ‘all from the nobility downwards’, which meant 
that there were no privileged exceptions, as in the case of the regular taxes.‘ 
Moreover both the household levy and the land levy (in the special form of a 
graduated tax based on an assessment of property and wealth) were levied 
not only on the peasantry, but also on the landless urban population, in 
particular on the merchant class.42 That these measures had some effect can 
be seen from the fact that in 696 it was necessary to prohibit the illegal division 
of families during the lifetime of the head of the household, so as to reduce the 
household’s category, and thus their tax liability.“ 

At the same time that these efforts were being made to ensure adequate 
revenues, there is evidence of growing commercial activity particularly at 
Empress Wu’s new capital Loyang, to which in 691 had been transferred some 
hundreds of thousands of people from the area around the former capital, 
Ch‘ang-an.“* In 685 one of the three great markets in Ch‘ang-an had been 
abolished, while at Loyang a new Western Market, temporarily established 
in 692, was again put into operation # in 704. A new Northern Market had 
been founded in Loyang in 657,4 and in 701-5 a large dock was built in the 
Northern Market, connected by a canal to the Lo river, and provided with 


38 Seo Twitchett, Financial administration under the T'ang dynasty, Cambridge, 1963, 32-3 ; 


Chu Ch'ing-yuan $8 yi 3H, T'ang-tai tsai-cheng shsh Hf {€ Rf i HE, Changsha, 1940, 11-16. 

33 The term ét-shus for the land levy first appears in 705, see TTC LC, 2, p. 7. See on mis- 
appropriation of these funds under Empress Wu, and particularly during the following reigns 
CTS, 49, p. Tb. 

40 Seo Twitchett, Financial administration, 31—2. 

*! Bee TT, 6, p. 33b; Chi Ch‘ing-yuan, T'ang-tai tsat-cheng sħih, 7. 

‘2 This is clearly the case since in Hsuan-teung's reign an edict had to be promulgated pro- 
hibiting merchants from consorting with officials hoping to have their honsehold category 
reduced; THY, 85, p.1557, TFYK, 486, p. 15a. See Chu Ch‘ing-yuan, 7'ang-ta$ tsai-cheng 
shih, 21-2. On the ti-shus as applicable to merchants, see TLT, 3, p. 63b. 

See THY, 85, p. 1557; TFYK, 486, pp. 12b-14a. 

“THY, 84, p. 1553; TFYK, 480, p.33b; TCTO, 204, p. 6471. This was done in the 
seventh month of 691. 

45 T LT, 20, p. 11b. 

15 TH Y, 86, p. 1581; T FYK, 604, p. 17a. 

47 THY, 86, p. 1581; TFYK, 504, p. 17a. 
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great ranges of warehouses to receive tax-goods and other cargocs.f The great 
Han-chia granary provided enormous stocks of grain for Loyang.f’ During 
Empress Wu’s reign, too, new customs stations were set up around Loyang to 
help regulate its increased trade and the passing of commodities. 

This great commercial activity centred on Loyang was accompanied by a 
growing monetary crisis. T‘ang China had been seriously deficient in coinage 
since the beginning of the dynasty. But there is evidence that this had reached 
crisis proportions at the end of Kao-tsung’s reign, when the unfortunate 
decision had been taken to curtail the minting of cash.5! By the beginning of 
the eighth century the demand for coin had grown so great that in 701-4 the 
government were forced to permit the use of all but the most worthless types 
of counterfeit cash, so as not to bring trade to a standstill. 

It was against this background that in 703 5 the government decided that 
it would levy taxes at the customs stations and official markets of the empire. 
Precisely what were the terms of the proposal, and who was responsible for its 
formulation, are unknown. We do not even know for certain the name of the 
President of the Board of Finance at the time. Whoever it was, the measure 
provoked Ts‘ui Jung into presenting the following memorial to the throne. 


Memorial giving advice on the levying of taxation at customs barriers and markets 
Ts'ui Jung 

I have seen the detailed proposals from the authorities requesting the 

imposition of taxes at customs barriers and markets. These taxes would not 

be restricted to artisans and merchante, but would be imposed upon all 

travellers. It is your subjeot's considered opinion that, while the seventh of 

the ‘ Nine taxes’ mentioned in the Chou-l* was called the ‘Tax on customs 


48 T"ang liang-ching ch'eng fang k'ao, 5, pp. 40b-41a; THY, 87, p. 1596; TFYK, 497, p.82; 
Twitchett, ‘The T‘ang market system ', p. 211, n. 40. 

49 Seo Twitchett, Financial administration, 192. 

50 See edict of 601, THY, 80, p. 1578; TF Y K, 504, p. 17a. 

51 See Twitchett, Financial administration, 75: CTS, 48, p. 7b. 

51 OTS, 48, p. Tb; TT, 9, p. 52b-c. 

53 There is some confusion over the date of this measure and of Ts‘ui Jung's memorial. The 
text 18 dated 703 (Ch'ang-an 3) in CTS, 94, pp. 4a-6b; second month of 702 (Ch'ang-an 2) in 
TFYK, 504, pp. 172—218; first month of 702 in TH Y, 86, pp. 1578-9 (this only gives a résumé 
of the text): the text is given in full in OT W, 219, pp. 64-10; TWT, 27, pp. 505-8: WYYH, 
697, pp. 10b-14a, but 18 undated. I adopt the date in CTS, 94, as this seems to fit with the 
details of his biography, and ance the material in THY and T.F YX for this period was derived 
almost exclusively from the Kwo-shih WE Hi of Liu Fang $] 3 of which the chapter 


CTS, 94, was almost certainly a part. The numerals ^^ and — are very frequently confused. 

54 The President of the Board of Finance until 702 was Wei Ch‘u-ydan (CTS, 92, pp. 12b—165b). 
But there is an interesting connexion here, in that Wei's second cousin, Wei An-shih tk 4r fi 
had had a violent clash with the favourite Chang Ch'ang-chih in 700, over Chang's giving 
invitations to a banquet and gambling party in the palace to a group of Szechuanese merchants 
(CTS, 92, p. 8a; TCTO, 207, p. 6553). Is it possible that the Weis were obliquely attacking 
the Chang brothers through this measure ? And was Ts'ui Jung—who was later closely associated 
with the Changs—coming to their defence ? 
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barriers and markets ”,55 I believe nevertheless that the markets are the means 
through which we tolerate the multifarious skills of the artisans, while the 
customs barriers are the means by which we permit the travelling members of 
the secondary professions to pass to and fro. The present intention, however, 
would seem to be that we should bring about the suppression of such people, 
and to increase the taxation upon all alike. 

Your subject has carefully deliberated upon past and present practice and 
estimated what the effects would be upon family and state, and humbly 
considers that these taxes may not be levied. I have carefully set out the 
implications clause by clause as below, and I humbly submit that the Imperial 
Will should choose on the basis of this. 

In the most ancient times, before the purity and honesty of early man had 
been dissipated, ‘ public lands were cultivated for the ruler, but not taxed ' 58 
while ‘ at the customs barriers travellers were inspected, but no dues levied °.” 
But from the Middle Era onwards, decadent customs rapidly became common- 
place, the culture of hemp and mulberry became half-hearted, sowing and 
reaping became wearisome tasks, and thereupon each one strove for wealth 
and competed to hasten and manufacture ingenious articles. Seeking short 
cuts in undue haste, they forgot that if there is no surplus from their annual 
transactions, and they then allow their lands to lie fallow, growing more 
neglected each day, their granaries and storehouses will not be filled, while if 
silkworm rearing and weaving fall into neglect and decay the people’s tattered 
padded garments will afford them insufficient covering. When cold and hungry 
people assemble together, disorder and disruption will then arise. 

The Former Kings, wishing to prevent such a situation from arising, 
therefore changed the ancient [model of government] to accord with the times, 
so that those engaged in the primary occupation [of agriculture] were given a 
constant assessment of taxes (heng-k‘o) while those who were occupied with 
the secondary professions [of manufacture and trade] were subjected to 
increased taxes. Now this ‘tax upon customs barriers and markets’ meant 
[a tax levied at] markets, frontier posts (kuo-men), and internal customs 


55 Seo E. Biot, Le Tcheou-li ow rites des T'cheow, Paris, 1851, x, 29. 

55 T4 Ohi, Wang-chh", 3, xi; 8. Couvreur, Li Ki; ou, mémoires sur les bienséances et les 
cérémonies, second ed., Ho Kien Fou, 1913, 1, 1, 293. 

5? Ti Ohi, ldo. cit. Curiously Te‘ui omits the clause separating these two quotations ' At the 
markets, shops paid a rent but paid no tex on their merchandise ', which is equally relevant to 
Chinese classics, third ed., ri, Hong Kong, 1960, 199—200). 

(ii) ‘ If in the ket place of his capital he levy a ground rent on the shops but do not tax 
the goods, or enforce the proper regulations without levying a ground rent, then all the traders 
of the empire will be pleased and wish to store their goods in his market place.’ 

(hi) ‘If, at his frontier passes, there be an inspection of persons, but no taxes charged on goods 
or other articles, then all the travellers of the empire will be pleased and wish to make their tours 
on his roads.’ A very closely parallel passage referring to Wen Wang’s government of Ch'i, 
is in Meng-tzu, 1B, 5, iv (Legge, 162). 
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barriers (kuan-men). It was levied only upor. merchants and traders coming in 
and going out. Ordinary travellers passing to and fro were not taxed.59 

If now such a tax is to be universally levied upon all sorts of people, without 
any question whether they are merchants or not, then the policy will not 
imitate the ancient model, while the law itself will allow people to follow their 
own inclinations. I am most anxious lest later generations shall have no 
example to which they may look up in reverence, and lest our glorious dynasty 
shall bring scorn and derision upon itself. Even though the régime wishes to 
take as their model the Codes of Huang-ti, by this [policy] they are offending 
against and rejecting the institutions of the Chou. 

This is the first respect in which I believe that this scheme is not permissible. 

I have most carefully considered how the appendix to the ‘ Book of changes ’ 
says: “When P'ao-hsi expired, Master Shen-nung assumed power. During the 
day he held a market. This reached out to all the people of the empire, and 
brought together all the commodities of the empire. [The people] made their 
exchange and returned home, each one having attained his needs ’.5 Again, 
the monograph [on food and money of the Han-shu] by Pan [Ku] says: ‘ Wealth 
is the fundamental means by which the rulers of ancient times assembled 
the people, graded their positions, nourished and developed their people, 
respectfully followed the Virtue of Heaven, governed their states, and pacified 
their peoples”; 9 [and also] ‘The four social classes—scholars, farmers, 
craftsmen, and merchants—each had their cecupation. Those who studied in 
order to hold official positions were called scholars. Those who broke the soil 
and cultivated grain were called farmers. Those who practised their skills to 
make utensils were called artisans. Those who circulated wealth and sold 
commodities were called merchants. The Saint Kings measured their capacities 
and assigned their duties to them. The four social classes, by showing their 
abilities, received their duties. Hence, each of the four social classes was able 
to exercise its livelihood permanently °. How can we now shake up and 
agitate [this immemorial system] ? 

Hsiao Ho said, ‘ Once the disposition of the people has been firmly fixed 
it may not be shaken again’. Pan Ku also said, ‘ When Ts‘ao Ts‘an was 
Chancellor of Ch‘, the country of Ch‘i enjoyed peace and stability. [Ts‘an 
thus acquired a great reputation as a sage chancellor.] When Ts‘an was leaving 
his post he gave his charge to his successor as chancellor, saying “ I am com- 
mittmg to your charge the jails and markets of Ch‘i. Be circumspect, and do 
not disturb them ". His successor said, “ In government, is there nothing more 


** This does not agree with the canonical texts which Ts‘ui Jung has quoted, though ıt might 
be implied from the description of oustoms barriers in Chou-h, 14, * Ssu-kuan ' ; Biot, Le Tcheou-H, 
330-3. 

5° I-ching, Appendix 3 (HY Sinological Index Series, Suppt. 10, text, p. 45); Legge, The Yt 
king (SBE, xv1), Oxford, 1882, 383. 

1 Han-shu, 24A, p. 2a; N. L. Swann, Food and money in ancient China, Princeton, 1950, 
118-14. 

*! Han-shu, 24a, p. 2b; Swann, Food and money, 115-10. These are two separate quotations. 
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important than this?”’. Ts‘an replied, “ Not so. But these jails and markets 
are the places where all are allowed to come together. If you now disturb them, 
where will the evil-doers be tolerated ? This is why I put this matter first ” '.9? 
These jails and markets take in both good and bad alike. If you investigate 
them too thoroughly, the evil-doers will have nowhere where they are allowed 
to hide. If the evil-doers have nowhere where they are tolerated to hide, in 
the end they will cause disorder. When the Ch‘in made punishments extremely 
strict, the empire rose in rebellion. When Emperor Haiao-wu exalted the law, 
punishments and lawsuits became multifarious. These are the natural results 
of such policies. Lao Tzu said, ‘ I practise inactivity and the people are corrected 
of themselves '.5? Ts‘ao Ts‘an thus wished to transform the basic occupations 
by means of the Way, but at the same time did not wish to disturb the 
secondary occupations. 

This is the second respect in which I believe that this scheme is not 
permissible. 

In the broad expanse of the four oceans and in the endless variety of the 
nine provinces the customs barriers are certainly placed upon the most difficult 
roads, while the markets are placed in relation to the main road junctions and 
river crossings. If now the rich merchants and great traders were to form 
alliances and join together in association with the locally powerful families 
and evil mean people, they will think nothing of death, but with soaring 
ambition they will bellow with rage and stretch their bows, flash furious looks 
and brandish their swords. If they are thwarted in the slightest respect this 
will be the immediate result. Now, if the law is suddenly to be changed in 
the course of a single morning, by this very decision they will be alarmed, and 
as a result of this reduced to extremes. Some will be driven to provoke disorders, 
and I fear that others will flee among the Yiieh peoples in the south, or to the 
Hu peoples in the north. It is not only that this will unsettle the common 
people; in addition we ourselves shall be causing disorder and confusion, and 
debasing customs. Moreover, in the case of the frontier areas, with bandits and 
marauders for neighbours, travellers from among the barbarians follow one 
another year by year and month by month. If, because of the imposition of 
taxes, these [foreign merchants] are caused to become apprehensive or 
suspicious, all will disperse and flee, and how would we be able to control them ? 


68 Han-shu, 59, p. lla—b (Po-na ed.); cf. also Shth-chi, 64; B. Watson (tr.), Records of the 
grand historian of China, New York, 1961, 1, 422. There are two quotations here, separated by 
an account of how Hsiao Ho on his death-bed recommended Ts‘ao Ts'an as his successor as 
Chancellor. Ts‘ao Ts‘an is specifically mentioned in his biographies in Han-shu and Shih-chi 
as having, when Chancellor of the flef of Ch'i, rejected the advice of all the local scholars and 
followed that of a local Taoist Master Kai, governing Ch'i according to Taoist principles. Hence 
there is a logical reason for the quotation from T'ao-te ching below. 

83 Tao-te ching, 57 (D. C. Lau (tr.), Lao Tzu: Taoteching (Penguin Classics, L 131), 1963, 118 ; 
Waley, The Way and its power, London, 1934, 211). Te'ui Jung agam takes up the practice of 
Taoist principles in government below, when he praises Emprees Wu for having honoured the 
‘principle of Great Simplicity (7'ai-pu Jy #Ë, the “ great unoarved block ")', which occurs 
a few words later than this quotation in T'ao-te ching, 57. 
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Even if the necessity to strive for profit were extreme, the positive harm 
[which this policy would involve] would be deep indeed. Yet even so the 
officials have memorialized such a proposal! They do not understand the 
basic principles which are involved. They simply wish to build up the store- 
houses and arsenals, so as to assist the army and the state. But they completely 
fail to understand that by such very measures the army and the state will be 
even more troubled, while storehouses and arsenals will become even more 
empty. 

This 18 the third respect in which I believe that this scheme is not permissible. 

Meng K'o also said, ‘ Anciently the establishment of customs barriers was 
to prevent violence. Nowadays it is to exercise violence '.9* But now, at this 
present time, all travellers are to be taxed, both those in the primary occupations 
and those in the secondary occupations as if they were all of one and the same 
sort. How much worse will this be at the river crossings of the empire, for 
these are where the shipping gathers, on the one side communicating with Pa 
and Han (i.e. Szechuan), pointing ahead to Min and Yueh, the seven marshes, 
the ten swamps, the three great rivers, and the five lakes, drawing in [the 
wealth] from the Huang-ho and the Lo, embracing the [trade from] the Huai 
and the sea. Great merchantmen and huge ships in their thousands and tens of 
thousands come and go in the course of trade, ever changing the whole long day. 

If guard posts (pu) are now to be established at the crossings on the Yangtse 
and at the entrance [of the canal] to the Huang-ho and taxes collected there ; 
if taxes are to be collected there will have to be inspections. If there are 
inspections there are certain to be delays and hold-ups. When they have just 
passed one crossing, they will be held up again at another guard post. And 
they will not only have to pay the taxes prescribed by the state, but in addition 
the officers in charge of transport will require bribes. Some ships are large 
and others small, some carry much cargo and some little. If their cargo has 
to be estimated for tax purposes, the disgraceful haggling will be long-drawn- 
out, so that if the matter is to be discussed fully, in a whole day they could 
not complete more than a tenth part of them. Because of this there would be 
hold-ups, which would certainly lead to sorrow and grief. If the ten thousand 
merchants have their livelihood destroyed, then the people will have nothing 
on which to live. 

Amongst them there are some scoundrels who cause annoyance and engage 
themselves as ‘ knights errant’, bands of bravos who would dare behead 
dragons and stab serpents, harsh violent travelling merchants from Po-yang, 
tough and ruthless men from Fu-p‘ing. When such people are at home they 
devote themselves to hoarding strings of cash, but when they go abroad they 
raise their swords. If we aggravate their position by imposing heavy taxes 
upon them, and follow this up with stern intimidation, then one morning the 
‘wild beast pushed to the extreme will strike, the wild bird pushed to the 


4 Meng-izu, 7, 2, viii, 1-2 (Legge (ed. and tr.), Chinese classics, third ed., 11, 481). 
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extreme will attack’. How will those in control of affairs be able to pacify 
them again ? 

This is the fourth respect in which I believe that this scheme is not 
permissible. 

The beginnings [of human history] in the time of the Five Emperors cannot 
be known in detail, but after the Three Kings there are records. Thus the 
Ch'in and the Han succeeded one another, and their legal codes were fully 
prepared. When it comes to such matters as taxes on customs stations and 
markets, there are passages about them in the historical literature. The 
government of Ch'in, being martial, planned for their military power. They 
rejected such taxes and did not employ them. Emperor Wu-ti of the Han, 
being a great hegemon king, planned for his heroic capabilities. He cast aside 
such taxes and would not take them. Why was this? The customs barriers 
were places where violence could be prevented, while the markets were places 
where the people could be assembled. If the markets were taxed, the people 
would scatter; and if the customs barriers were taxed, violence would arise. 
If violence arose, then it would give rise to heterodox plans. If the people 
were dispersed, they would cherish unlawful ideas. 

The minds of men are such that all turn their backs on the good and delight 
in the evil. They are easy to disturb, but difficult to pacify. If a single market 
18 not peaceful, then the minds of all the people of the empire’s markets will 
be disturbed. If a single customs barrier is not peaceful, the minds of [the 
people of] all the empire’s customs barriers will be upset. How much more 
[foolish 16 18] when evil customs have persisted for a long time, to alter the 
law so as to create difficulties, in the vain hope of controlling the movements 
of traders, and aiming at petty profits. How should they understand that they 
are losing sight of the profound wisdom, and throwing the basic principles 
into disorder! The Wei and Chin dynasties were insignificant; the Northern 
Ch‘i and the Sui were mean and dirty: Yet even they did not follow this path. 

This is the fifth respect in which I believe that this scheme is not permissible. 

Now just why is it that it is proposed to tax customs barriers and markets ? 
Is it not because it is considered that the state’s revenues are insufficient, and 
the border raids giving cause for forethought, and it is hoped that once this 
policy has been put into effect there will be abundant supplies ? 

Now * your petty official dares to cite previous accounts in consideration of 
the scheme '.55 In my humble estimation, during Your Majesty’s reign, You 


S A quotation from Han-shu, 40, p. 5b (biography of Chang Liang), which also occurs in 
Shih-ohs, 55. Watson (tr.) Records, 1, 141. There were two traditional explanations of this 
phrase. Chang Liang was advising the first Han emperor against accepting an idealist but 
impracticable Confucian plan to destroy the power of Ch'u—an historical parallel which would 
immediately come to mind. ' Let me borrow these chopsticks so that I can count off the points 
of my argument to Your Majesty ' was the explanation of Chang Yen ijf £. which was favoured 
by Yen Shih-ku, and probably accepted by Ts‘ui Jung. The alternative reading rejected by 
Yen Shih-ku was, ‘let us cite the former affairs [of the Shang founding] so as to deliberate on 
those of the present ’. 
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have assumed the holy sceptre. You have sunk the jade pt in the Lo river, 
inscribed stones on Mount Sung, and cast precious tripods, so as to reduce 
evil-doers to extremity. You have taken vour place in the Divine Hall to 
promulgate your policies. The divine power of transformation [of people’s 
customs] penetrates broadly : Your supreme virtue secretly reaches everywhere. 
The Kastern I barbarians for a short while caused a commotion, but in response 
to the [changes of the] times were soon pacified and overthrown. The Southern 
Man barbarians just made a disturbance, but after a few days returned to their 
allegiance. More than fifty kingdoms of the Western region, an area comprising 
more than ten thousand ls, have their walls and forts tranquil and peaceful, 
their post-stations and beacons quiet and still. Of those who have recently 
caused us trouble, we need only feel concerned about two of the tributary 
peoples. But now the T'u-fan (Tibetans) have begged us for their lives, and 
no border troubles have arisen. As we may see with our own eyes there are still 
troops quartered there, but sometime in the future we may be able finally to 
put aside the look-out’s warning rattle. So there remains only Mo-ch‘o (the 
Turkish Khagan) who has for the moment ceased his ingrate behaviour. But 
the measure of his evil is full and running over, and his overthrow and 
destruction may not be long delayed. 

Thus campaigns and mobilization have been daily diminished, and the 
multifarious expenses [of war] have been daily reduced. But Your Majesty 
even so has still promulgated illustrious edicts, honouring the principle of 
Great Simplicity (T‘ai-pu) and showing sympathy for the people's exertions, 
and concern for the people’s wealth. The payments set aside for the former 
fiefs of princes and marquises, and for the new rites for consorts and princes have 
all been ordered to be abolished or diminished. In herself taking the lead like 
this, Your Majesty is exercising your heart [for the people] as did Yao and Shun. 

In addition, in Kuan-chung and in Ho-pei there have been several years of 
flood and drought, and in every place people fled from their homes. Now, for 
the first time, they are once again peaceful and settled. Were we to impose 
additional taxation, some of them may think of disturbing one another. Even 
more 18 this the case since, thanks to the accumulated riches of years of peace 
and the long period of light taxation, the common people feel deep gratitude 
for Your deeply-felt benevolence, and realize their own happy condition. If of 
a sudden there is a change in the law this is sure to cause wide resentment. 
If it causes resentment, then disturbance and trouble will follow. Disturbance 
and trouble will lead to disorder; and once the country itself is in disorder, 
how will it be possible to protect its frontiers ? 

Wen-tzu ® says: ‘ A true emperor (t-wang) enriches his people. A hegemon 


tt Wen-izu, a short Taoist work attributed to a contemporary of Confucius but now believed 
to be a forgery written in the third or fourth century a.D. which was much read in the eighth 
century. During the latter part of Hsuan-teung's regn it was given the title T'ung-hstan 
chen-ching, and a commentary was written on it in 10 chapters, T'ung-hsuan chen-ching chu 


i É IR GE HE, by Hsu Ling-fu f& GE Jf. 
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king (pa-wang) enriches his lands. A well-governed country is as if it had 
insufficient. A mal-governed country is as if it has an abundance’. The 
ancients had a saying: ‘A true emperor stores his wealth in the empire. The 
feudal lords keep their store in the common people. The farmers keep their 
store in the corn-stack. The merchants keep theirs in their travelling trunks ’. 

Now Your Majesty must carefully consider this. It is certain that if there 
are great expenses incurred in the raising of troops and the state’s accumulated 
savings are thereby greatly diminished, then there will certainly be requests to 
place a double assessment upon the merchants, and to take additional levies 
from the common people (p‘tng-jen). If it is done in this way, the state will 
be able to ensure that it remains rich and powerful, the people will escape grief 
and misgivings, and the empire will be fortunate in the extreme. 

This is the sixth respect in which I believe that this scheme is not 
permissible. 

Your Majesty gives heed to continual memorials, and fixes her attention on 
the well-springs of government. Giving forth this great blaze of glory. You 
attend court early and retire late. Even for one day or two days the vital 
affairs of state are never neglected. From one day to the next the pure mind 
responds intimately to affairs. How should a petty individual such as myself 
know about the successes and failures of current policies ? I set forth in general 
terms my absurd notions and humbly present this document in fear and 


trembling: 


It is perhaps worth while summarizing the points which he makes. 

Firstly he rehearses the traditional objection to trade and commerce—that 
it is in itself non-productive, and leads the primary producers to neglect their 
work in hope of pursuing greater and easier profits. He then skirts skilfully 
around the awkward fact that a ‘tax on customs barriers and markets’ is 
described in the Chou-lt. This objection was an important one, since the Empress 
Wu had not only named her new dynasty after the Chou in 690, but had very 
consciously attempted to model her administration on the ideals which the 
Chou-li enshrined. She had renamed many official posts after those in the 
Chou-li, and had attempted to revive many of its institutions, such for instance 
as the Divine Hall (Ming-t‘ang). Ts‘ui Jung avoids this objection by representing 
that the Chou-li tax had applied only to merchants, not as in the proposed 
scheme to all users of the markets and customs barriers. 

He then goes through the traditional division of the free population into 
four occupational groups, the scholars, farmers, craftsmen, and merchants, 
each of which were assured of a place in a well-ordered and stable society. 
In such a social pattern the market had its fixed place and function, both as 
a place of necessary exchange of goods and also as a place where merchants 
and other undesirables were tolerated and felt they had some measure of 
freedom and security from interference. He saw it as important that this 
pattern should not be disturbed by government interference. It is interesting 
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that he quotes in support of this argument Ts'ao Ts'an, & Taoist minister 9 
of early Han times, and the T'ao-te ching as justification for non-intervention. 
There are many other echoes of Taoism later in the text. This may seem 
surprising, in view of the fact that Empress Wu had reversed in favour of 
Buddhism the order of precedence established early in the dynasty which had 
made Taoism the pre-eminent religion. Herself a pious believer in Buddhism, 
in 692 she had even publicly identified herself with Maitreya the Peerless, and 
had become a lavish patron of Buddhism. However, her Buddhist devotion 
had waned after 695. 

He next makes the point that the state was particularly vulnerable in the 
face of the merchant community. The major markets and customs barriers 
were all in places of strategic importance, and any alliance between merchants 
with a grievance against the government and disaffected local groups would 
pose a real threat, as would trouble which could easily be fermented by travelling 
merchants among the border peoples. 

He then outlmes the immense practical difficulties of enforcing the taxes 
on the cargoes of ship-borne merchants, singling out the northern and southern 
ends of the imperial canal. Once again he underlines the point that many of 
these merchants, especially those from Kiangsi and Fukien, are violent and 
ruthless, and would be likely to cause serious trouble if threatened by heavy 
taxes and intimidation. 

The historical precedents are now gone over. Whatever the Chou-h may 
say about such taxes in its tidy Utopia, neither the Ch‘in nor Han empires, 
for all their stern and all-embracing legal codes, taxed markets and customs 
barriers, since these were themselves important institutional checks on 
disorder. The profits which might be expected from such taxes would be 
insignificant when set against the loss of stability and social control which 
would ensue. 

Lastly he comes to the most immediate question: did the circumstances 
of the day warrant such a step ? The reasons given were the need to make up 
for lost revenues and for the cost of border wars. But, he asserts with a rhetorical 
flourish of flattering references to the Empress’s achievements, the worst of the 
border troubles were already over. Only the Tibetans and the Turkish Khagan 
Mo-ch'o remained, as threats. Military expenditure had already declined. The 
Empress had taken steps to cut the costs of government, and had been able to 
lighten the people's tax burden in various ways. The ravaged areas were returning 
to their old prosperity. Why, he asks, cause unnecessary resentment for the 
sake of paltry gains, just when society is settling down in tranquillity ? Why 
not wait until there is a real emergency, when the people would be willing to 
tolerate new heavy taxation without feeling resentment that the government 
was singling out a particular group for harsh treatment. 

By this time he has completely switched his ground from the original 


°7 Geo p. 439, n. 62. 
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objection that not only merchants, but all users would be subject to the new 
taxes. But his arguments, for all their lack of coherence, had a powerful 
cumulative effect. The Empress accepted his advice, and the scheme was 
abandoned.® 

His suggestion that such taxation would only be tolerable in times of dire 
emergency proved right. Such taxes were imposed on merchants, on markets 
and customs barriers, and on all commercial transactions during the aftermath 
of the An Lu-shan rising in 756 and following years; 9 during the rebellion 
of the Hopei governors in 783-4 ; 7° during the rising in south-eastern Shansi in 
844; 71 and in the early stages of the Huang Ch'ao rebellion in 878.7? But, 
although after 760 the government became more and more involved in com- 
merce through its monopolies, and although the merchant community were 
increasingly brought into the net of regular taxation, taxes levied on commerce, 
which were to become so vital to the Sung government, remained during the 
T'ang primarily a concern of the provincial administration. Central government 
remained aloof, and their reasons for doing so were essentially those incorporated 
in Ts‘ui Jung's memorial. 


ss CTS, 94, p. Ob. 

** CTS, 48, p. 2a; HTS, 51, p. 4b. 

70 (TS, 48, p. 2a-b; CTS, 49, p. 8a-b, p. 11b. See also Twitchett, ‘ Merchant, trado and 
government in late T'ang ', p. 78 and n. 69 for full references. 

" ATS, 214, p. 8a; TCTC, 248, p. 8806. 

73 OTS, 19B, p. 88; TCLT, 253, p. 8208. 


A CANTONESE SONG ENTITLED 
CREOY KEOK LRIO AA GAO & 3 T M A 


By K. P. K. WHITAKER 


Among the many ballads and popular songs of Canton appears one Southern 
Air W € called E dg JY FJ Ju ‘ Apart from Number Nine’. Several stories 
are centred about the composition of this air. Around the 1820’s and 1830’s, 
the most sought after singing-girl in Canton seemed to be one named Number 
Nine. In a recent article by Jean Yow-wen (Kan Yau-man) ff % 3,1 there 
is a version of this song (pp. 25-6), attributed to Jrip Mrerng-shanax Æ # ^L, 
with its background history. A few lines of another version of the same song 
were mentioned earlier by Sirn Jruk-chengx YE Æ HH.* This version, attributed 
to Zhiw Zir-jrung (Jau Tzyy-yong) #4 + Aff, appeared side by side with an 
apparently impromptu composition by the girl herself, unmistakably addressed 
to Zhiw. There is yet another version which has been taped for me from a 
broadcast by Radio Hong Kong. It differs greatly from the longer version 
given by Mr. Kan in his article. For the discussion of authorship it is necessary 
to include these pieces for comparison. 


Version À (Radio Hong Kong) 

L traps ITA» SHE — 1 BAG 4e vil ilia - 
2. AARRE A X ER > SR vie Hp - 
3. wh » 1B RGA BEY, > HEM ERE dO e 
4 $3538 T iS A Ven d$ o 

5 PERR vigo H VC dd ve e n - 

6. vB Sl E Ms] 4986 xs - 

T. 8 48 — d») X 3E JG oo - 

3. AS AE vigi HER AK A et - 

7. ko $ HRS E 363 YH» 

[US E RR D UL © 

IS Xie 3ER E e 

Buen scam 1025 eee 


‘Jau Tzyy-yong. yanjiow" f Td NT if BE , Lingnan Jounal: Lungnan Shyuebaw 
an Fj SL $, YO, 3, 1947 (dated by author), 97. 
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2. RA HME LG TAL 

3. AS AAG RAE ALS) Read > ak UR EE 
ke Bal KB EAB OK PAK à A 

5 El 5 Immo ER DA - 

I. v HAE AT LR IE FEY A 

17. ARE ARA PHAR A > JR A dk HER - 
Ik Xo X 2C BA MEIR » 
LATE tL AAG IRE © 

EN UT TA ES 

A]. OAR A RAGE eR RE PH ve e 

n. Ib ARK e 

23. 482 gdh H14- n HEIR AE © 

U Ro $A PAR HR vid do Aig) OF UR Eh SH 
25 joy edt Slt 9 vais 4448 vo - 

2. kah we S| SRR » 

27. d 2 GU A SABA AE AS e 

jp KEM ° 

o V ARBORE His BAY LAE - 

This version was broadcast by Radio Hong Kong some time ago with an 
introduction by a singing-girl who complained that life in the gay quarters 
was unrewarding for one who loved too well, and that her patron, Mr. Number 
Three, who professed great love for her, had not been there for days--even his 
shadow had not been seen. In her boredom she oalled for a singer (most probably 
a blind one) to sing her a song. He offered a new Southern Air fy Ẹ called 
‘Apart from Number Nine”, which happened to be her own name. She was 
somewhat surprised but was willing to listen to the end. She interrupted him 
from time to time as the story unfolded, suspecting that he, the singer, had 
been planted there by the author of the song. The singer admitted freely that 
it was the case and told her that the author had long been her admirer. She 
was most pleased and announced her appteciation of the author's literary 


attainment and his honourable intentions and made clear her own wish to 
reciprocate fully. 
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Translation of version À 


l. 


to 


26. 


Apart fiom Number Nine who else can come neai her in beauty so ravishing (that one’s 
spirit simply dissolves away; i.e. she causea one to swoon, being overwhelmed by her 
loveliness) ? 


. Even if you are as beautiful as the will-o’-the-wisp, you still have to concede to her a few 


degrees in superior charm. 


. Her two cheeks are exactly like peach-bloasoms, no need to put on powder and rouge. 


Ranged round her pomegranate-hued skirt are numerous spirits of men who died (for love 
of her). 


. When she picks up the p‘ip'a (to sing) there is no need to ask any question (1.e. there is no 


queation she is the best singer ever). 


. As her song reaches the point of the lovers’ meeting at the Temple of Prince Guan (R8 74. 


deifled as God of War) it tips the heart over. 


. The sweet song that causes the spirit to melt away is not that which you can find in this 


ordinary world. 


. Her oriole throat with its soft and sweet trills tosses one's spirit about. 
. But do you know ? The moon will not always be full and flowers will soon fall (lit. ‘ easily 


fall’). 


. Under the red lamps night after night you could hardly be expected to find an understandmg 


heart (i.e. a true love). 


- Happy abandon and gay and romantic love—such a life will not be a blessing and good 


luck for ever. 


. When you meot with a truly loving soul you had better pay attention (i.e. take some notice 


of him). 


. If you look to your adopted mother (i.e. the Mademe) to get you wealth and prosperity, 


that is not your due. 


. I advise you when paying homage to the Buddha and beggmg for an answer fiom the 


sortilege of bamboo slips to ask about your personal fortune.? 


. Because one’s age will gradually increase while one’s beauty easily slips away. 

. The former patrons, who loved one so, will all become absolute strangers. 

. You have been endowed with a high intelligence and you are habitually vory careful. 

. You surely know: even gold cannot buy back time that 18 past. 

. As for a tree as tall as a thousand feet (i.e. a success like yourself) it 18 nocdless to ask 


about the outcome (i.e. it invites the danger of being blown down). 


. If a person has no anohor (lit. * a good solution for one’s life ’, e.g. to find a Lord and Master) 


any amount of talk will not help (i.e. it will only be uscless words or idle gossip). 


- You think well on the affairs of men (lit. ‘ think slowly and carefully on the world’), your 


throat will choke (with emotion). 


. Before you lift up the wine pot you will first swallow your tears. 
- Anyhow, as long as (lit. ‘in a thousand days’) you do not get taken ashore (lit. ‘ taken up 


the stieet ’),“ you have nothing to lean on. 

I would like to ask whether you have thought over thoroughly the words ‘ follow a patron ' 
(Lt. * follow a good man ’).® 

Envoi: 


. For you, numerous talented men (have tried to acquire) the seal of a marquis (this alludes 


to the well-known line of poetry fe H Jc FF ^b H x). 


Don't you know ? When love has grown deep, regrets grow oven deeper. 


? Having one's personal fortune of the moment told ıs Ej. £p h, quite distinct from gettmg 


a prediction as to whether one would oome into money in gambling, the stook exchange, eto. 


(CR Rb Xj) and getting one's personal horoscope (JV tX Æh). Most inquiries made to 
the gods by devotees involve these three aspeota of life. 


‘To be taken away from the painted barges in the gay quarters to live in a home on land. 
* It was necessary for a slave girl or singing-girl to be legally ‘ bought ' out of bondage by the 


men she married. Fi A ‘good man’ is a term for ‘ husband ’. 
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21. In any case before you have fully paid your flower debt * it can never be a true blessing. 
28. Dilly-dally no more! 


29. I hope you will be able to escape from this Sea of Sorrow; then it will be even bettor than 
if J achieved high rank and honour in officialdom." 


Version B (partly quoted by Sirn Jruk-chenqz, art. cit.) 
L tip] 4) CAS —4g do e 

2 EAS EXTR RAPS AU Ae - 

3 ERA DAMES We ^ 

4 HEX vU AR wl Ae SAS BSS » 

3. AR AF CAS BE A — Be 

Translation 


1. Apart from Number Nine, who else could be the ravishing beauty (who causes one’s soul to 
dissolve away) ? 


You are è fascinating to such a degree that I fear even the will-o'-the-wisp * must concede 
it 18 inferior to you ® by a few degrees. 

I see that your 1° face 18 like peach-blossoms, it glows with its rosiness until ıt makes my 
flesh taut (1.e. ‘ you send a tingle down my spine’). 


4. So sweet and lithe, how can I !! help doting (on you) with love and tenderness ? 
5. When you walk 1? to the bows of the barge a flash of light appears... . 


2; 


3 


As mentioned earlier (p. 446), the girl addressed a verse to Zhiw. A few 
lines of 16 were included by Sirn in the same article (p. 97). It runs as follows. 


32 £43 € 8 - 
EB] Haws » 
Mi LAL 3 A À HUB atk o 


2 

3 

4 AT Sy d S vH o- 

5 Fut BX BARA BAS 7 4 © 
MER SOR QUE S RB D E 


* Debt of love and romance in the red-light quarter. Flower debt is only fully paid after one 
has paid back the debt of love incurred in one’s previous life. 

7‘ Step by step mount the blue clouds’, rather, ‘ the path of clouds up to the blue sky '— 
a cliché for getting a high official position, taken from the roc's journey described in the 
Juangizyy HE +. 
€ According to a well-known blind minstrel, Lraw Zrau 4| BR of Hong Kong, ‘ you are’ 
should read ‘ she is’ and ‘ you’ should read ‘ her’. 

’ This is said to be the most beautiful thing. 

10 * Your’ should read ‘ her’. 
11 This pronoun in the first person is crucial, as Zhiw was the author, not just a go-between, 
according to Lraw Zrau. 
13 * You walk’ should read ‘ she walks’. 


D 
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Translation 


l. I advise you—paint crabs no more | 

2. You paint on and on until you are dazed 1° and your brain benumbed. 

3. Within your breast there is no cunning and trickery, people all know (lit. ‘In your belly 
there are no intestines ', 1.e. one can see through you completely. You are so simple |). 

4. Walking sideways along the surface of the sand, how very clumsy ! 4 

9. My greatest fear 18 that you might be orushed by a big rock, then you would really be in 
trouble. : 

3. I advise you to orawl towards (the great families) Phuunn, Lrow, Ngrr, and Jrip at the 
earliest opportunity .... 


There 1s no doubt whatsoever that this was meant for Zhiw, as he was the 
most famous painter of ‘crabs among reeds’ m his day. Opening her song 
with a remonstrance against his spending all his time on painting crabs, she 
shifted, without warning, to comparing him to the crab, which has no intestines. 
As for human beings, the person who is said to have no intestines within his 
belly is too honest or simple for the world, for here is said to be the seat of one’s 
cunning. Zhiw was therefore a simple and honest fellow, likely to be taken 
advantage of. Walking sideways in a clumsy fashion along the sand is actually 
a description of the movement of a crab, but it could also be a gentle teasing of 
tae older man walking slowly or, like most older scholars, neglecting smartness 
of appearance, along the streets of Shamin # ifj, part of Canton on the south 
bank of the Pearl river. Her relationship with Zhiw must have been close. 
What was so clever about the girl is that in this impromptu line she also 
included the characters Hf and ?}, standing for Wraanq-shaahx, another place- 
name, Zhiw’s native village. The big rock must refer to some person of influence. 
I think it could have been Bhaaw Zeon f& {4 who signed himself 4; 3 A in 
a preface to Zhiw’s Jryt nghawz i$ HE “ Cantonese songs’. He was a painter 
himself as well as an art critic and possibly he could be harsh at times in his 
criticism. The mention of the four rich families which dominated the financial 
world of Canton (in the Co-hongs) was most interesting, for, as we shall see 
later, 16 turned out that the girl eventually had to enter the Ngrr family as a 
concubine and bow to her fate, and Zhiw had to bow to his fate also. A member 
of the Jrip family, according to his descendants (see p. 455, below) was 
instrumental in overcoming all her doubts as to where she could find anchor 
for the rest of her life. | 

As mentioned before, Mr. Kan included a version,!5 carefully edited by 
himself, of the song (see version C) with an introduction which I shall summarize. 

According to our elders, there was a rich merchant who made a great deal 
of money from foreign trade, named Ngrr Zir-wruunn fh % iH (tzyh: 


13 Not at all bright and alert. X5 3[E ‘ clever, quiok-witted’ is often said of a child that 
is olever and well-behaved. In his song XH KH 5E in his Jryt nghawx iX AE, published in 
Canton, 1828, p. 36a, Zhiw used this term as the opposite of fit TH, ' muddle-headed ?. 

14 Pitiably so, viewed by a young girl who had to employ quick wit and subtlety for her 
livelihood. 

16 art. crt., 25-6. 
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Srunq-jriu $ HE), a member of one of the four.richest families of Canton. He 
frequently went to the painted barges at Ghukfrauv # R (the red-light quarter 
of Canton) to have a gay time with wine, women, and song—and money was 
no object. He fell in love with the most sought after and most beautiful girl 
named Number Nine. He called for her to be his dming and wining companion 
at his parties night after night without fail. He was bent on buying her release 
from her brothel bondage and taking her home as his concubine. He spent 
much money and paid her much attention. The girl was pleased with his 
generosity but was not at all impressed by his appearance, as he was fat and 
ugly. So she would not hear of a marriage. Her Madame was keen on retaining 
her as the star of the show, and so was only too pleased to put difficulties in 
Ngrr's way. Ngrr's cronies, however, did their best to help. One of them, the 
romantic and talented scholar, Jrip Mrerng-shanqx 1E Æ Æ, offered his 
services. He composed this song. On a moonlit night he disguised himself as 
a blind minstrel, and rowed a small boat to the barges, offering his song. Ngrr 
had an understanding with him beforehand. He invited the ‘ minstrel’ aboard 
while Number Nine was in attendance. Jrip then sang his song, as follows. 


Verston C 
L tan 1 fdJoo € HE oag A me 
BLE | vb Ata BK Apta deo - 
MAR SEX o kdl e RE - 
AS 45: x, vrl qd vll 16 PRA FOB e 
A AK HARE RS > HLURB HORS we e 
. HEAR LX o LL: 
ALIA GEE > Meer BA IR © 
ME AR xaX. 
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lo. 48 RE Kz HN > PERM EE - 
11. BEAR AG Ae ake ASL > ACT IR » 
12 9 meo HRA e 
12. BO) 369,» AMV RI» 
4. GHALAR FFANS - 
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RAGA Reo RGB LME o 
KAR G AR — 3H > REN — eu e 
EE X 4 o» ALU - 
PREM Ys ded €. 
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HEE EMR RACE 
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43 Akpa o RAND RAG Xo à HAR BY E282 e 
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Translation 


1. 
2. 


3. 
. You are 80 sweet, 80 winsome, how can he help doting on you (i.e. loving you intensely and 


Apart from Number Nine, who else could be called a soul-ravishing beauty ? 

You are 80 beautiful that I am afraid even a will-o'-the-wisp will have to concede to you 
a few degrees in superior charm. 

Your two cheeks are just like peach-blossoms, so pink that one is excited to a frenzy. 


tenderly) ? 


. Whenever he comes to a dinner party he waits for you to come aboard; (and when you do) 


he habitually sees a beam of light flashing past. 


. Like the floating wisps of clouds opening out to yield up the moon whose light shines over 


the whole bank of the river. 


. Your supple waist and limbs, so lithe and so graceful, tantalize and induce great longing 


and regrets. 


. Your side-locks, loosely combed, press on the evening clouds (i.e. her gleaming black hair ?), 
. Your eyebrows lock in the dark hills of spring where the halo of a smile 18 for ever present 


(i.e. your eyebrows as dark as the spring hills always give the impression of & smile). 


. Your sweet and pleasing manners with a touch of loving naiveté could indeed spell the end 


of one’s very life. 


. When mellowed by wine she has a gay abandon that cannot be found anywhere else in the 


world. 


. It is clear she is an immortal sent down in exile in this world of red dust. 
. But when she takes up the p‘tp‘a (to sing), it is really unnecessary to say anything more 


(i.e. she is the best |). 


. When (her song) reaches the meeting at the Temple of Prince Guan each and every word 


tips the heart over. 


. Your complexion (i.e. beauty) 18 by all acclaimed the finest and your disposition (lit. ‘ temper ’) 


most sensible (lit. * reliable ’). 


. When you are annoyed, if you feel like it, you even show a little anger 1° at a banquet. 
. To be at the same party with you once more means that one 1s saved from the boredom of 


falling asleep for one more night. 


. If one suffers from a one-sided lovesiokness on your account it is not without cause. 
. Nowadays along the Pearl river they all acclaim you with thunderous applause, 
. Naming you the highest-ranking member in the Realm of Fragrance, the very first among 


servers of wine. 


. As for joyous gaiety and glittering wealth how eaaily it palls (lit. ‘ ke wanting to give up an 


addiction ’). 


. At banquets and parties it only laste till the moon sete at the third watch. 
. You are a romantic, meeting one who has fallen hopelessly in love with you—I think you 


could be considered fortunate. — 


. The trouble is that there are the unfeeling kind who foroe one to drink night after night 


beneath the red lamps. 


. If one thinks how the moon will not always be full and flowers easily fall— 


Then if one meets with a true lover, one should pay heed betimes. 


16 A girl usually would not dare, but a ‘ star’ singing-girl’s tantrum, like a prima donna’s, 


was acceptable. 
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27. When you thmk of men who visit the gay quarters (lit. ‘ green towering houses ') they are 
mostly the unfaithful kind. 
28. You girls, the day that you meet with a patron who truly loves you, that is the day you 
become reborn in heaven. 
. I saw that you were so intelligent, from an early age, and generally you are so careful (80 
you ought to know better). : 
30. I fear that for a moment you might make a nustake (i.c. of not seizing your opportunity), 
then you would waste your youth. 
31. Do not daily think only of making money for your ‘ mother’, actually you would not get 
& share. 
32. You earned so much to provide riches for the home of that fat Madame, Aa Boo, she would 
never share it with you, her adopted daughter. 
. Moreover your age is increasing daily and his (1.e. your patron’s) love and affection will daily 
grow less. 
. One’s beauty among flower and smoke (in the gay quarters), in a moment, could decrease 
by three degrees. 
. It does not count even though you are as glamorous (lit. ‘ blazingly hot") as the raging 
fire, in a twinkle of an eye you would become like cold water. 
I advise you when you pay homage to Buddha and ask for your fortune at a sortalege, ask 
about your personal fortune for now. 
Although sometimes one makes a mistake in one’s choice in following a man ashore 
(i.e. becoming his concubine) and one (therefore) would rather play for safety and stay in 
the gay quarters. 
. But after all if one does not settle down, to be anchored to a home, any amount of talk is 
just useless chatter. 
. You think well on it, think of the world (i.e. life in general) slowly and thoroughly, you will 
choke with emotion, in your throat. 
. Before lifting up the wine pot you will have to swallow your tears. 
In any case as long as you fail to get taken home by a patron, you will forever more (lit. 
‘a thousand days ’) lack something on whioh you oan rely. 
. I would like to ask if you have so far ever thought of the words ‘ follow a good man’? 
My dear, if today you understand the situation and seize the opportunity, that could be 
reckoned as à piece of good luck ordained from your previous existence. 
Ah, well! Dilly-dally no more ! l 
When I see you the more beautiful and the more popular, I, on the other hand, become the 
more anxious on your behalf. 
When I see you girls, escaping from the Sea of Sorrow, I feel it is even better than our 
attaming high official rank. 
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Number Nine could not help paying attention to the song from the very 
first line. Then followed the hyperbolic praise of her charms which much 
pleased her and often made her laugh. But when the admonition was gradually 
driven home, that youth and beauty and the good life would not last, she was 
moved. Then when he reached the practical question of her working only to 
enrich the Madame and not saving up anything for herself, she broke down and 
wept. At the advice of ‘following a patron ’, she composed her features, dried 
her tears, and made up her mind to accept Ngrr for her Lord and Master. Ngrr 
rewarded Jrip with a big house in the Sixth Section # -x 7f of Canton for 
his pains. 

Concluding this section of his article Mr. Kan felt assured that this song, 
as published by Ngrrgwaitronqv i kk # in Canton, was written by Jrip 
Mrerng-shangx. I am in full agreement with him as far as version C is con- 
cerned, but I am not convinced that Jrip was the sole or original writer of 
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the song entitled É dq T WJ Ju. Looking at versions A and B, I feel that a 
shorter version or versions with less purposeful details than C must have been 
handed down orally among professional singers. My reasons are as follows. 

l. A song of this title was attributed to Zhiw Zir-jrunq by Sim Jruk- 
chengx.! She did not give the circumstances in which she found it and quoted 
only a few lines of it, adding that it had not been included in Zhiw’s Jryt 
nghawz. She stated, however, that she went specially to Wraanq-shaahx 
KE ph, the native village of Zhiw, to visit the Zhiw clan and besides, with her 
vast knowledge of relevant local material in Canton, I would not be surprised 
if she had inside information which was denied to others. Following the partial 
quotation of ‘ Apart from Number Nine’ is the impromptu song composed by 
Miss Number Nine, which was found by Sirn in a work called f£ 3f W. Birn 
did not give the chapter and verse every time she referred to this work in her 
article on Zhiw. Miss Number Nine seemed to be a high-spirited and pert 
young lady, apparently in close company with the poet and painter. It was 
more than likely that she evoked in him from the very beginning the most 
romantic and fanciful conceits which he wove into his vernacular ditties. In 
view of this it is my belief that Zhiw was the author of the version quoted by 
Sirn even though she had no answer to give when Mr. Kan confronted her with 
the dramatic story as given by the descendants of Jrip Mrerng-shangx.!? 

2. Version A above appears to be song-words preserved by oral tradition 
among the professionals. With some variations this version has been preserved 
among blind minstrels and other professional singers who believed this to be 
one of Zhiw’s songs. It is a great pity that Sirn did not quote the full version 
she saw, as the pronouns ‘ you’ or ‘she’ used in the song could have helped 
to settle the question of whether the singer was meant to be the composer and 
admirer or merely one who acted as the go-between. In Sirn's version (B) it 
was the author who spoke direct to his subject with words which could be 
paraphrased thus: I see how excitingly beautiful you are—so how can I help 
loving you to distraction ? In version A the text itself is non-committal. It 
could have been sung by the author on his own behalf or by a singer on behalf 
of the doting author, as presented by Radio Hong Kong? There the author 
loudly sang the praise of the girl’s beauty and gave the general advice that 
she should pause now and settle her own future once and for all, very much in 
the same teasing vein that appears in Zhiw’s other songs contained in his 
Jryt nghawz. As the singer admitted in the Radio Hong Kong presentation, 
he was only the mouth-piece of the author, so the last line, the usual personal 
note from the poet, comes unobtrusively: ‘I would prefer you to get your 
affairs tidied up (i.e. escape from the life of a courtesan) than to get a high 
official post myself’ (which was probably Zhiw’s highest ambition). The story 
of a singer’s plea on behalf of the author/admirer could have accrued after the 


17 art. oit., 07. - 18 art. cit., 25. 19 Seo pp. 446-9, above. 
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dramatic turn given to it by Jrip’s successful appeal, which caused the girl to 
be won over finally by a rich patron. 

In my opinion, even if Zhiw’s contemporeries had been aware of his author- 
ship and even if he had communicated it direct to the girl, the professionals 
would have preferred to add the embellishment of a go-between to please their 
audiences, basing their story on Jrip’s bizarre episode. A man like Zhiw 
certamly required no go-between. He was king of that genre of song. His 
compositions were eagerly learned by those who phed their skill alongside the 
painted barges. He was also equal in fame with Whann Jryr-sreoi, as the two 
‘art masters’ much sought after by the girls. It was more likely that this 
song was the result of an impulse of compassion which he felt for the girl at 
the moment of its composition—a feeling he often expressed in his songs. He 
advised the girl to think of marriage before it was too late but did not specifically 
propose himself for her patron. The ending was a prayer with the usual 
generous wish—I am willing to waive my own chance of success in life in 
exchange for your release—a move that would rather minimize his own chances 
of winning the fair one, but one that was so typical of Zhiw’s character. 

In version C it was definitely the go-between who sang the song to the girl 
and offered admonition on behalf of a third party, who had nothing to do with 
its composition. The text itself states this clearly. As regards the authorship 
of the text(s) in the hands of the professionals I consulted a blind minstrel, 
Lraw Zrau $] if, a well-known singer of Southern Airs in Hong Kong. He had 
definite ideas about the pronouns used in the song. According to him the song 
was composed by Zhiw Zar-jrunq, who described how beautiful she was and who 
asked “So how can Z help falling deeply ix love with her?'. He could not 
imagine that the song was written by anyone else. He pooh-poohed the whole 
idea of a third party being the singer/composer. He declared that some lines 
in version C were ‘unsingable’, especially when I read out to him 1.5, for 
instance, {F fk jk SE fr E M, HL BL Jb BY — B. I tend to agree with 
him about the unmanageable lines for singing. Not only is their length a 
stumbling-block but also their rugged or inhibiting rhythm is dreaded by & 
singer. Zhiw's songs were popular because, among other qualities, they had 
a smooth and easy flow. When they are sung, the singer finds them ME 1] 
‘easy for the mouth (and tongue) '. But version C contains difficult lines like 
5, 28, 31, 32, and 37. It is no wonder that this was not included m the repertoire 
of many minstrels even though Mr. Kan had actually seen a printed copy of it 
published by Ngrrgwaitronqv. Version C above is the result of what he copied 
out from that version plus his later careful editing. 


*? As indicated in the lines of a poem by Lree Creong-wrenq 7k 3S, in Ni Horng’s (fà Be 
Porng in ching miah Hel RE YES GA. 4-1, da AS E Pi PH AR AE, SRO RE JE T HE ND 
* Whann’s bamboo drawn in ink and Zhiw’s (paintings of) crabs make the lovely girls (Lit. ** flook 


of flowers ") vie with one another to bow to them and call them their art masters (i.e. to learn 
painting from them) ’. 
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Concluston 


In my opinion version A and version B (which differs slightly from A as 
far as it goes) are most likely two variant versions developed from the original 
song by Zhiw because | 

(1) Zhiw and Miss Number Nine seemed to be very good friends and we 
have seen parts of the songs exchanged between them. 

(2) Later development of a song could confuse but not necessarily obliterate 
the claim to its authorship by the original writer, for traces of his individuality 
are often left behind to tell the tale. In this song there are the familiar and 
favourite phrases, usages, and ideas we find frequently in Zhiw’s Jryt nghawz 
and they stamp this song as his own. 


Examples 
(a) Similar ideas 
From the Jryt nghawx From ' Apart from Number Nine’ 
p. 26b, 3. É S ]. 9, version A; 1. 25, version C 
p. 11b, AR i HEE HB kv 2, ll. 10, 12, version A 
p.llb RA 4. $5 X ll. 15, 16, version A 
pp. 24b-25a, KAS 7,78 l. 22, version A; 1. 40, version C 


p. 45a, LE A EX AK AE $ JE 1. 23, version A; l. 41, version C 
gj E 34$ 
p. 47a, 43 fi 3B 4$ LAT MAND KR 4j l. 93, 27, version A; 1. 41, version C 


(b) Similar phrases used 


From the Jryt nghawaz From ' Apart from Number Nine’ 
p. 24b, Ay & HE, ]. 3, version À ; 1. 3, versions B, C 
piros X £ À ` 1. 3, versions B, C 
p. 50a, 4 € A Ls 
p. 26b, Jf, Y) 3. l. 9, version A 
p. 41b, 4x48) For kf | | 

: . 10, À; l. 24, version C 
p. 358, 3x Mr version 
p. 37a, JR SE 48 th 1. 17, version A; 1. 29, version C 
p. 37b, RHR MF 44 8 
p. 50a, AA 47 H HEILAR À À L 18, version A 
p. 11b, X Ji AE 1. 24, version A; 1. 42, version C 
p. 50a, HARA $$, $,9|344£ 1. 25, version A 
p. 36a, vie ) #8 RACE 1. 28, version A; 1. 44, version C 
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Writers usually have their own characteristics of style which set them apart, 
and Zhiw was no exception. Even though there are a few altered characters in 
version À as compared with version B, it is recognizable on the whole as being 
in Zhiw’s style and rhythm, while version C is very different—in style as well 
as in rhythm, even though it includes lines and phrases from versions A and B. 
In version C we witness the handiwork of an adapter as soon as we reach I. D. 
It is unlikely that the shorter version was developed from the longer, as there 
are signs of forcing words into the lines in version © and spoiling the balance 
of the composition. As was said above, it 18, in part, unprofessional in rhythm. 
But in view of the fact that Jrip Mrerng-shangx was responsible for that 
version and he actually sang the song, disguising himself as a blind minstrel 
(there is no need to doubt the truth if he was an eyewitness and one of the 
dramatis personae in that scene), I surmise that he extended and adapted the 
shorter and simpler version to suit his purpose and the occasion. As he was 
not a real bard, the quality of his singing was not important. The words were 
the thing. Since Number Nine seemed so close to Zhiw, a famous though 
somewhat bizarre painter and poet, it was understandable perhaps that she 
was not keen on the rich, fat fellow of unprepossessing features. But Zhiw 
was not very successful on the whole. Moreover he had a wife and by that 
time most likely a concubine, named Chaw Xee fk 3£, the girl who attempted 
to drown herself. Jt was unlikely that he could afford to acquire another 
concubine of such popularity and therefore high price. The bride-money would 
have been beyond his means. Miss Number Nine was therefore in a quandary. 
When Jrip and Ngrr planned their attack, the salient features of the former's 
strategem were an adaptation of the well-known song composed by her less 
affluent admirer who was powerless to obtain her release; the driving home of 
the point that she was only working for the Madame and getting nothing for 
herself; and the fact that she was growing old and was in danger of losing 
the regard of her present patron. The last point was a realistic threat, as her 
patron was getting impatient and perhaps would not wait much longer. In 
version A the author commented only in a general way that as one grew older, 
beauty would fade. It was a remark one could have made even to an eighteen- 
year-old. But the pointed way that Jrip hammered it home with ‘ Moreover 
your age is increasing and his love for you is decreasing’ was hitting hard, 
but then he was helping his friend to win the fair one. In making this surmise, 
I attempt to place the composition of the versions in the right order of priority. 
As Zhiw was an older contemporary of Jrip,? he was probably an earlier 
patron than Ngrr, a fellow-reveller of Jrip’s. Ngrr and Jrip must have become 
acquainted with Miss Number Nine only after she had been the highest-ranking 


^1 This story is told in Zhiw's Jryt nghawz in a song entitled Ff, Pk FX. It is also included in, 
inier alia, Hwang Tzuen-shiann’s Py 38 EK Renjinglu shy A HE FR SE in the poem 
HE Z il) Rẹ, referred to by Sirn, art. oit., p. 96. 

? Zhiw passed his XE | examination in 1816; Jmp in 1899. 
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member of the Realm of Fragrance for some time, so that it was possible for 
Jrip to drive his warning home—she was probably nearer 30 than 20 at the 
time. Under such vigorous blows the girl broke down and agreed to ‘ follow 
her good man’ ashore and leave the Madame to her fate. As & result Jrip 
received his reward of a big house in Canton, which was no mean prize. Also 
he could truly claim authorship of version C as he extended and worked on it 
so elaborately. 

I venture to offer this paper with romanizations in GR and in Barnett/Simon 
to recall the era when Professor Simon provided us at SOAS with these two 
vehicles for learning Gwoyeu and Cantonese, and ferried us to safety over the 
Sea of Sorrow in which we had to wrestle with formidable demons in the shape 
of Chinese tones. 


REVIEWS 


THomas A. SEBEOK (ed.) : Current trends 
in linguistics. Vol. 6. Inngussttos in 
South West Asa and North Africa. 
xxii 802 pp. The Hague, Paris: 
Mouton, 1970. Guilders 160. 


The sixth volume of this series is perhaps 
leas linguistic than philological, but the 
standard of the individual contributions is 
throughout a high one so that the difficult task 
of a reviewer is made at least a little easier. 
No one reviewer could do justice to the varied 
aspects of scholarship here presented, indeed 
it 18 presumably one of the aims of this volume 
to enable one who works with some of the 
many languages involved to bring himself 
almost up to date in areas in which he has less 
specialist Knowledge than he would wish. I say 
elmost up to date because in almost all cases 
the date of publication 18 clearly different by 
two or three years from the writing of the 
contributions. 

Parte I and 0 are taken up by monographs 
on the Iranian languages, on Armenian, and 
on Altaic studies. Part in is concerned with 
Afro-Asiatio languages, and part Iv with 
* Regional language issues and studies’. Each 
of these sections is introduced by an ‘ Over- 
view ', which surveys in & general way the 
progress in and the problems of the field. 

The Indo-European languages of the area 
covered in part I are surveyed in general by 
H. H. Paper. The Iranian languages are then 
treated in detail by contributions on a 
historical and geographical basis. The survey 
of what has been acoomplished to date by 
studies on Old Iranian 1s by E. Benveniste, on 
Middle Iranian by M. J. Dresden, on Persian 
and Tajik by G. Lazard, and on other Iranian 
languages by G. Redard. 

The non-Iranian Indo-European language of 
this area, namely Armenian, is documented 
in 8 contribution on historical linguistics from 
R. Godel and in one by M. J. Connolly on the 
language of the present day. 

Benveniste’s survey is both wide and 
authoritative. It covers in outline contribu- 
tions over the whole field; sources, new texts, 
phonetics, morphology, syntax, and lexioo- 
graphy. 

The survey of Middle Iranian pays generous 
tribute to the review of sources by the late 
W. B. Henning in the ‘Handbuch der 
Orientalistik '. This survey gives an account of 
the languages, namely Middle Persian, Par- 
thian, Sogdian, Khwarezmian, Saks dialects, 
Bactrian and Kushän-Hephthalite materials, 
and also discusses the importance of Aramaio 
as an official language under the Achaemenids. 


Besices discussing the sources the author gives 
a useful review of scripts and phonology as well 
as a summary of some useful grammatical 
material. 

In the article on Persian and Tajik the 
author brings out certam of the leas well- 
documented aspects, dealing indeed rather 
fully with sources on Tajik, his bibliography 
forming a substantial portion (pp. 77-96) of 
his article. 

The article on other Iranian languages 
discusses contributions in this field since 1940. 
Ite author makes little mention of Pashto and 
Kurdish, but surely he is wrong when he 
claims that these are ‘ covered elsewhere’ in 
the volume? He does, however, briefly 
review the Eastern Iranian field, namely the 
Dardic languages, Yaghnabi, the Pamir 
languages, Balochi, Tati, Garant, Hawramäni, 
Liri, Ossetio, and certain other languages and 
dialeots, and his bibliography of recent works 
is very full. 

The article entitled ‘ Diachronio Armenian ’ 
deals at some length with questions of phono- 
logy and morphology. The bibliography 
(pp. 155-9) covers the period from 1936. The 
contribution by Connolly, entitled ‘ Synchronio 
Armenian’, which surveys Eastern and 
Western Armenian is a useful introduction 
acoompanied by a selective but sizeable 
bibliography. 

Part 11 of this volume deals with the Altaio 
languages. The over-all review is by J. R. 
Krueger, and the article on Turkish by 
G. Hazai. There is also an article by G. Doerfer 
on ' Irano-Altaistica ?. 

The article on Turkish is largely confined to 
work by Turkish scholars and the same 1s 
true, by and large, of the longish bibliography 
(pp. 199-216). The following article deals with 
the Turkish and Mongolian languages of Persia 
and Afghanistan. In particular it deals with 
Azerbaijani, Qashqai, Aynallu, and some 
smaller Turkish-speaking groups of Persia; 
with Khalaj, Uzbek, and some smaller groups 
in Afghanistan; and with Moghol. The author 
seta out a number of problems as yet little 
studied within this field. 

It is perhaps not too obvious to note that 
certain of the Turkic languages are not dealt 
with in this volume. The treatment by area 
has here been & constraint. 

Part nr of this volume deals with Afro- 
Amatio languages. This section, introduced by 
Carleton T. Hodge, deals with the Semitic 
languages, and with the other Afro-Asiatic 
languages, often elsewhere called Hamitio, 
namely Egyptian and Coptic, Cushitio, and 
Berber. The over-all survey therefore has the 
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difficult task of introducing a field not properly 
established and its author points out moreover 
that much of the basic information needed to 
establish it has not yet been collected and 
organized. The bibliography to this article is 
accordingly extremely useful. 

The section on Semitic languages is intro- 
duced by a useful short survey by G. Schramm, 
and by E. Ullendorff with an article on com- 
parative Semitics. In this section there is an 
article on Akkadian by E. Reiner, on Hebrew 
by C. Rabin, on Aramaio by E. Y. Kuteoher, 
on Classical Arabio by C. G. Killean, on spoken 
Arabic by P. F. Abboud, and on Ethiopic and 
South Arabian by W. Leslau. 

The article by Ullendorff is not an intro- 
duotory survey so much as an appreciation of 
the work that has been done m the fleld and 
an estimation of the problems still to be solved. 
He points out for example (p.266) that 
although there can be no doubt that the 
South Arabians took their language(s) to 
Ethiopia nevertheless Epigraphic South 
Arabian (ESA) ‘ is in several respects in agree- 
ment with classical Arabic and at variance 
with Ethiopic ...’. It is worthy of mention in 
this context that ESA is in agreement with 
Arabic in many respects and at variance with 
the Modern South Arabian (MSA) languages 
also. This may mean that the South Arabian 
language(s) taken to Ethiopia were more 
closely related to MSA than to ESA, although 
it would be wrong to suggest that this has as 
yet been demonstrated. The comments by 
Ullendorff (p. 268) on the relationship of the 
Hamitio to the Semitic languages (on which he 
quotes the opinions of Polotsky) should be 
read in conjunction with those of Hodge 
mentioned above.  Ullendorff goes on to 
discuss most informatively the incidence of 
biradicals, the extension of biradicals by the 
supplying of a third radical and the role of 
internal flexion in Semitio languages. The 
bibliography is short and this reflects to some 
extent the results of overspecialization in 
individual Semitic languages. 

The article on Akkadian accomplishes a 
great deal in small compass. It gives a 
historical account of the development of 
grammatical studies with particular reference 
to the contributions of Landsberger and von 
Soden. A certain dissatisfaction with some of 
the traditional terminology is implicit almost 
from the beginning of this article and it 
becomes apparent a little later that the writer 
is à linguist rather than a philologist. Her 
article is in fact a masterly treatment of 
Akkadian in terms of transformational 
grammar although she chooses not altogether 
to accept Poloteky’s oritioism that Assyriolo- 
gists are too ‘ engrossed in (their) own narrow 
problems’. She deals in her contribution 
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with the problem of the relation of the writing 
to the language, with morphophonemics and 
the morphology and syntactico-semantics of 
the verb, and with certain problems that seem 
to her to need an urgent solution. The biblio- 
graphy to this article 1s very full (pp. 296-303). 

The article on Hebrew has both footnotes 
that give full bibliographical information and 
a good bibliography. It deals with the ancient 
corpus and its grammatical description; in 
particular with the problems of tense assoorated 
with complex sentences, and with the role of 
the ancient dialects in the formation of 
Biblical Hebrew; this part is concluded with 
a discussion of the lexicographical situation. 
It then discusses the later books of the Bible, 
Mishnaio Hebrew, Medieval and transitional 
Hebrew, and finally Modern Hebrew. In the 
author's treatment of the last we can but 
welcome his sympathetic discussion of tho 
views of Blano and others of a non-traditional 
cast of mind. 

The monograph on Aramaic sets out to 
survey the research done upon Aramaic since 
the appearance of Rosenthal’s major survey in 
1930. The writer had hoped in his paper to 
include Middle-Late and Modern Aramaic but, 
doubtless to our loss, was preoluded from 
doing so by ill-health. He adopts the classifica- 
tion put forward by Fitzmyer in 1966 and 
discusses the sources, grammar, and lexico- 
graphy of Old Aramaic, and of Official Aramaic. 
He also discusses in some detail the inter- 
relations of Aramaio with other languages 
(v. also above in this review). This long and 
authoritative article ends with & good 
bibliography. 

The writer of the contribution on Classical 
Arabic gives us a longish bibliography 
(pp. 425-38), but points out that there 18 very 
little in this that can be categorized as linguistio 
in the modern sense. In her catalogue of 
general descriptive works she was not able to 
mention the recently published contributions 
of Beeston in this field which had not at that 
time appeared. This survey is not altogether 
satisfactory in that its author tends to judge 
the works she is discussing by their linguistic 
orthodoxy. She disousses the work that has 
been done on phonology, morphology, and 
syntax; on modern literary Arabic; on 
diachronic studies; on historical dialectology 
and comparative studies; on the grammatical 
tradition of the Arabs; and ends with a 
discussion of Arabic linguistics in the modern 
Arab world. All this is rather brief although 
useful for a beginner: the synthesis offered 
here is rather less thought-provolung than 
most of the other papers in the Semitios part 
of the volume. 

The paper by Abboud on spoken Arabio 1s 
a historical review of the studies that have 
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appeared on this subject. The bibliography is 
necessarily selective but this is a fleld for which 
good bibliographies have bean made available, 
notably by Sobelmann and Fischer. This is a 
field of study in which hnguists and philologists 
share the honours, and the writer is doubtless 
justifled in drawing our attention to differences 
in analytical methods as between European 
and American scholars. He reviews the general 
descriptive works in the field and points out 
areas which aie badly documented. Since the 
writer is kind enough to mention my work on 
Arabian dialects, I take leave to mention in 
tarn my article (BSOAS, xxx, 1, 1967) on 
aspeots of syllabication m the spoken Arabic of 
'Anaizah which throws light on certain of the 
problems he raises. It would, I believe, be 
right to draw attention to the fact that the 
traditional dislike of Arabs for non-literary 
Arabio studies is beginnmg to disappear and 
we may well be at the beginning of a period 
when an increasing volume of the studies on 
spoken Arabio is presented by native speakers. 
Some such publications, and they are among 
the best, are mentioned by the author when 
he discusses studies on phonology, morphology, 
syntax, and lexicography. The writer oon- 
oludes his monograph with a survey of dialecto- 
logical, historical, and contrastive studies and 
the bibliography mentioned above. 

The artiole by Leslau divides the Ethiopic 
languages into North Ethiopic, comprising 
Ge'ez, Tigre, and Tigrinya; and South 
Ethiopio, comprising Amharic, Argobba, Gafat, 
Gurage, and Harari. He casts his survey in the 
form of a review of the general publications on 
these languages, both European and Ethiopian, 
with rather briefer comments on monographs 
on phonology, grammar, and lexicography. In 
his disoussion of Harari he makes some mention 
of the manuscirpts in Arabic soript charao- 
terized as Ancient Harari by Cerulh. He gives 
no bibliography but on pp. 501-6 he gives an 
outline of the essential publications under 
various heads and refers the reader to a 
number of bibliographies, inoluding his own. 

In the following part of his paper he deals 
with the Epigraphio and Modern South Arabian 
languages. My articles on MBA appeared after 
the preparation of his paper and I take this 
opportunity to make one or two specialized 
comments on this subject. The material 
collected by Thomas (of. p. 517) is easier to 
interpret if it is known that the vowels are to 
be realized as in English. accordingly is 
used to transcribe certain back qualities of a. 
The & suffix of Mehri (p.518) is correctly 
interpreted by Matthews (cf. Johnstone, 
BSOAS, xxxn, 2, 1970, 205 ff.) as a definite 
article. The language of Dhofar can be called 
Sheri, Ar. Jibali (BSOAS, art. cit., 206). The 
term is a dangerous one, however, because the 
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Sheris are only one of the peoples speaking 
this language and aie not of high social status. 

It is an interesting fact that my Socotri 
informants were willing to accept none of the 
forms given by D. H. Muller in his ‘ Die Form 
qatial und qatisl . . .' (p. 523) though they con- 
firmed a high percentage of the other forms 
collected by Leslau in his Socotri lexicon. 
Finally (p. 525) the fact that the MSA lan- 
guages have glottalized consonants where 
Arabic has emphatios, and also the fact that 
the system of derived verba in these languages 
18 closer to that of Ge‘ez than to that of 
Arabic undoubtedly has important implica- 
tions for Epigraphic South Arabian. 

The first monograph on the non-Semitic 
languages of the Afro-Asiatic group, if group 
it is, is by J. Vergote on Egyptian. It begins 
appropriately enough with a review of what 
has been published on the relations of Egyptian 
to the other languages. The author then goes 
on to make a survey of the work done on the 
phonetics and phonology, and grammar 
(mainly that of the verb), in a stimulating 
review that summarizes the results of his own 
research and concentrates a good deal of 
attention on the relationship of Egyptian to 
Semitic. 

The monograph on Coptic is by H. J. 
Polotsky whose name is oited frequently by 
other authors in this part of the volume. In 
his regrettably not very long contribution, he 
discusses the present state of Coptic studies. 
When he has made it plain that the study of 
Coptic grammar 1s far from having 1eached 
definitive results, the author gives a clear and 
concise account of the work done on phonology, 
grammar, and lexicography. 

The paper on Cushitio 1s by F. R. Palmer; 
it gives a good deal of useful classificatory 
materiel and surveys compa.ative and dialect 
studies and the mam descriptive work on the 
Cushitio languages. The bibliographical appen- 
dix is short but informative. 

This part is concluded by a paper on the 
Berber languages by J. R. Applegate. The 
bibliography (pp. 604-61) to this monograph 
is probably the fullest in the book and is sub- 
divided into classes, covering history, language, 
literature, bibliography, and other subjects. 

Part Iv contains an introductory survey by 
C. A. Ferguson; a paper on Iran and Afghani- 
stan by E. Yar-Shater which gives a good 
account and bibliography of the work of 
native scholars in the study of their language 
and its dialects; a paper on language educa- 
tion in Arab countries by Salih J. Altoma, 
known to us for his work on diglossia ; a paper 
on language study in Israel by J. M. Landau ; 
and one on linguistics and language issues in 
Turkey by G. Hazai who contributed the 
monograph on Turkish mentioned earlier. 
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This is a most stimulating volume to read. 
It gives an excellent prospectus of studies on 
the languages of the regions covered and 
enables a diligent reader to survey rapidly 
large areas of complex material to which he 
otherwise would not have easy access. It will 
remain a standard work of reference for many 
years to come. 

T. M. JOHNSTONE 


GABRIELLA BzaABÓ (ed. and tr.): Jn 
hethitisches Entsuhnungsritual für das 
Kónigspaar Tuthaliia und Nikalmat. 
(Texte der Hethiter, Ht. 1.) 143 pp. 
Heidelberg: Carl Winter, Universi- 
titsverlag, 1971. DM 24. 


Six years after the appearance of the first 
of the Marburg text editions entitled Studien 
zu den Bogazkéy-Teaten another new series 
has been inaugurated under the editorship 
of the eminent Munich Hittitologist Professor 
Annelies Kammenhuber. Like the Marburg 
series, this will contain for the most part 
editions of Hittite texts with full notes and 
indexes in the tradition established before the 
war by Sommer, Friedrioh, Ehelolf, and 
Goetze. 

For this first number Dr. Szabó has chosen 
a magical, exororstio ritual which has the 
unique advantage of bemg accurately dated 
by the reference to the fifteenth-century royal 
pair, Tudhaliyas and Nikalmati. The specific 
purpose of the ritual is to counteract slander 
and black magic perpetrated against the king 
and queen by the lung's sister, Ziplantawiye, 
and to make the evil recoil on its author. The 
textis presented in transliteration and transla- 
tion with exemplary accuracy, and in addition 
to the usual philological commentary there is 
an orthographical and grammatical analysis of 
the text and a chapter on the subject-matter, 
including details of the ritual, ita purpose, the 
persons involved, the deities invoked, the 
materials employed, and & comparison with 
other similar rituals. There is a summary in 
tabular form on a long fold-out, and the 
booklet concludes with a full index of words in 
the text and a bibliography. 

This text is unusual in being couched in the 
third person (‘ They take..., he prepares...’, 
eto.) and in not being attributed to a particular 
practitioner. Otherwise it is normal and 
contains a number of symbolical procedures 
which are well attested eleewhere. The slander 
is represented by tongues of dough, these are 
put into a vessel, oil and honey are poured 
over them, then they are turned out and 
destroyed. The destruction of the witchcraft is 
further symbolized by the baking of loaves 
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which are afterwards cut up, and the liberation 
of the patients by firat tying them up in wool 
and then untying them and throwing away the 
wool, a procedure for which Szab6 quotes 
many parallels in Hittite magical literature. 
References to artificial tongues ın Hittite were 
collected by Goetze in The Hittite miual of 
Tunnawi (AOS, xiv) 1938, 100, and a 
Babylonian parallel in which the tongues are 
put in a boat and floated away down the river 
was published by the present writer in Irag, 
xxi, 1960, 221 ff. 

The orthographical and grammatical analysis 
of the text must be viewed against the back- 
ground of the attempts by several Hittite 
scholars in recent years to use this method for 
dating Hittite texts. This firmly dated text, 
like those mentioning the couple Arnuwandas 
and Asmunikal, has aleady been used by 
P. Houwink ten Cate as primary evidence for 
establishing the features characteristic of 
Middle Hittite. Szabó's analysis confirme and 
amplifies this scholar’s results. 

One can only speculate about the political 
and social tensions which lay behind the affair 
of Ziplantawiya, for whioh there 1s no other 
evidence. But this was not the first time in 
Hittite history that the king's sister had given 
trouble and been accused of dabbling in 
sorcery. Was this a mere matter of ' court 
intrigue’ (as Szabó describes it) or was it 
perhaps rooted in ancient Hittite customs and 
rules of succession ? The problem has been 
investigated by Mrs. S. R. Bin-Nun and it 18 
hoped that her dissertation will shortly bo 
published. 

Szabó's small work takes a worthy place 
among the ever-growing corpus of standard 
editions of Hittite texts at the disposal of 
specialists and students from related disciplines 


O. R. GURNEY 


GEORGES VAJDA (tr): Deux commen- 
taires karattes sur l Ecclésiaste. (Études 
sur le Judaisme Médiéval, Tom. rv.) 
xii, 247 pp. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1971. 
Guilders 98. 


The volume under review piesents an 
analysis, from the ideological point of view, 
of two medieval Judaeo-Arabio commentaries 
on Koheleth written by Karaite scholars. The 
peculiar nature of this Biblical book, ‘a com- 
position stamped with dimllusioned wisdom ’, 
provides the interpreter with & good oppor- 
tunity to formulate his own philosophical 
opinions and his judgement concerning the 
relationship between human knowledge and 
revealed commandments. 
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Following a brief outline of Saadia’s frag- 
mentary exegesis of Eoolesiastee—he left no 
full commentary of this writing—Profeasor 
Vajda considers two tenth-century Karaite 
exegetes, Salmon ben Yeruhim and Yefet 
ben ‘Eh. The work of the former is presented 
under five themes: the vanity of this world, 
the purpose of human life, wisdom and folly, 
the fear of God and the observance of the 
commandments, and the hereafter, with just 
reward and punishment. The less systematic 
teaching of Yefet is set out in the form of two 
theses: (1) the actions of man are either 
performed with a view to this world or aie 
regulated by the eternal commandments; 
(2) the study of ‘external books’, i.e. those 
dealing with profane subjects, is forbidden in 
connexion with philosophy and theology. His 
summary of the message of Koheleth is this: 
subject yourself to the Torah, contribute to 
civilization, reject exaggerated asceticism, and 
believe firmly in the future triumph of justice. 

The text of the two writers 18 presented in a 
Fiench translation with introductory com- 
ments and linguistic and exegetical notes. 
The volume also contains selected passages in 
Judaeo-Arabio intended for classes. 

In addition to offermg for the first time the 
contents of two important works, Vajda raises, 
in his introduction, two methodological 
questions meriting serious thought. 

He asks firstly whether acholars handling 
unpublished Judaeo-Arabio material should 
aim at definitive editions, or whether, in view 
of the magnitude of the uncharted field, the 
scarcity of experts, and the frequent in- 
accessibility of manusoripte held in the Soviet 
Union, they should compromise with pro- 
visional studies. The reviewer believes that, 
in the circumstances, partial or provisional 
publication by established masters such as 
Vajda is not only permussiblo but imperative 
if scholarship is to progress. On the other 
hand, a similar venture by a person without his 
grasp of the general field and unaided by an 
expert would at best be risky, and might well 
turn out to be disastrous. 

Seoondly, in advocating an objective and 
fair appreciation of Karaism, the author has 
felt it to be his duty to warn readers of a 
frequent anti-Karaite bias in the writings of 
Jewish scholars. Their judgement is often 
coloured by an odsum theologicum reserved for 
‘heretics’ by the ‘ Church triumphant '—if, 
as Vajda puts it, ‘such a qualification is 
applicable to rabbinio Judaism’. He signals 
also the opposite danger of unwillingness to 
recognize Karaite prejudices, pointing out that 
dogmatic tendentiousness is a feature common 
‘to all theological schools belonging to the 
three Biblical religions ’. 

G. VHRAES 
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Isar K. POONAWALA [ISMA ‘Tt QURBAN 
Husarn] (ed.): al-Urjuzat al-mukh- 
tàrah, by al-Qad* al-Nu‘man. 11, 
357 pp. + errata sheet. Montreal: 
Institute of Islamic Studies, McGill 
University, 1970. 


The history of the Fatimid dynasty in the 
Maghrib remains to be written. This 18 strange, 
since 1t 18 in this period of some 60 years, 
909-71, that North Africa impinged most 
nearly upon the classical history of Islam in the 
Middle East as the new dynasty endeavoured 
to repeat from the west the achievement of 
the ‘Abbasids from the east in 750. The 
difference 18 of course apparent, not merely 
that the Fatimids were faced with the 
fragmentation of the Muslim empire which 
their enemies had once acquired as an almost 
complete unit. They came after rather than 
before the definition of Islamic law and 
learning in the ninth century. Whereas the 
appeal of the ‘Abbasids, ın so far as it was not 
quite simply revolutionary, was based upon 
elementary concepts of mght, revenge, and 
justice spelt out with reference to persons 
rather than dogma in a world in which the 
‘ History of the Coptio patriarchs ’ could salute 
Aba Muslim as in effect a Christian saviour, 
the Fatimid appeal, which sought a simular 
justice, was obliged to take into consideration 
a body of doctrine which had already estab- 
lished the position of personages in a grid of 
scholarship which allocated to each element a 
divine rather than a human value. When 
therefore the F&tinuds raised the question of 
the Imám, the true leader of the Muslim 
community on earth, they did so as an exerciso 
in polemic, in juggling with the coins of 
scholarly information which made up a 
common Muslim currency. The effeot ıs 
curious, for by its very nature the argument 
was direoted at an intelleotual élite, not even 
perhaps in the hope of winning substantial 
support, but principally to make out a good 
case by which to abide. While this may have 
been & necessary and integral part of a 
revolutionary programme, of & dawla in both 
senses of the word, it is correspondingly 
difficult to relate ıt to any appeal to the less 
scholastic. The argument may have been in 
principle a call for recognition, and hence for 
revolution, directed at the Muslim community 
as a whole, but in practice the Fatimid effort 
in North Africa, when it was not simply based 
on power, seems largely conservative, based 
upon the coalition and promotion of existing 
interests. The influence of the Isma'IH sect, 
that is, of those who formed a separate com- 
munity on the basis of Ismä‘ili doctrine, in 
procuring such a coalition is uncertain, not 
least because the nature of the sect is unknown ; 
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in contrast to the situation in Egypt and the 
east, in the west the sect may have been little 
more than the staff of the court, the army, 
and the administration, and hardly to be 
distinguished as a result in its operations. 
Any element of messianic expectation among 
the populations at large may have been 
factitious, not to say fictitious. 

This ıs the context for the Urjtzat al- 
mukhtdra of al-Qadi al-Nu‘män, the official 
apologist of the Fatimid dynasty in the 
Maghnb, who died in 974 shortly after the 
installation of the caliph in Egypt. As jurist, 
theologian, and historian, the author was not 
only a critical figure in the development of the 
Iemi‘ili tradition, but is for that reason a 
major source for our knowledge. The Risälat 
ifttah al-da‘wa records the rise of the Fatimid 
dynasty; this poem, dealing with the question 
of the rightful Imam, 18 a document of the 
reign of the second Fatimid caltph al-Q&'1m, 
93446. As the editor points out, it suggests 
the particular importance of this ruler in the 
acheme of the dynasty as the true Mahdi. For 
this purpose it 18 prinoipally concerned to 
refute rival contentions on the subject of the 
Imäm, notably the theses of the Sunni schools. 
The extraordinary feature 18 that here at least 
the format of hadith 1s discarded for a treatment 
in verse. It would seem that we are entering 
the realm of the Fatimid chancery, which 
subsequently becomes notable for ite sijillat, 
its pronunciamentos in support of the dynasty 
and its policies which are duplicated if not 
actually composed by the poets of the court. 
It 18 perhaps in this field of official ocorre- 
spondence direoted at speoifio reoipients on 
specific occasions that a solution should be 
sought to the general problem of the dynasty’s 
appeal. Meanwhile we must be grateful to this 
addition to the published canon not only of 
this particular author but of the da‘wa as a 
whole, by an editor whose work in this field 
is already considerable. 

MICHAEL BRETT 


Mrauez DE Epauza (ed. and tr): La 
Tuhfa, autobiografía y polémica 1slá- 
mica contra el Cristianismo de ‘Abdallah 
al-Tarfuman (fray Anselmo Turmeda). 
(Atti della Accademia Nazionale dei 
Lincei, Anno coorxvur. Memorie, 
Classe di Scienze morali, storiche e 
filologiche, Ser. vor, Vol. xv.) [1], 
522 pp. Roma: Accademia Nazionale 
dei Lincei, 1971. 


Passing references to Anselmo Turmeda by 
Spanish authors are numerous, and the 
interest aroused by this writer among Muslim 
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and Christian scholars alike is considerable. 
Yet, in spite of this fact, no substantial study 
of Turmeda has appeared since the publication 
of Agustin Calvet's thesis, Fray Anselmo 
T'urmeda, heterodoxo español, Barcelona, 1914, 
almost 60 years ago. This volume, therofore, 
which 18 the result of extensive research on 
the part of Miguel de Epalza, has long been 
overdue. A glance at the bibliography will 
show that de Epalza is no newcomer to this 
field, but has, ın fact, published a number of 
articles and a thems on Anselmo Turmeda or 
‘Abdullah al-Turjum&n, as he became known 
following his conversion to Islam. The book 
under review is divided into two parts: the 
firat, which the author calls an introduction, 
deals with the life and convermon of Turmeda 
and discusses the theological, historical, and 
linguistic aspects of his anti-Christian polemic, 
Tuhfat al-arib fi 'l-radd ‘ala Ahl al-Salib, or 
simply the Tuhfa, as this work is generally 
referred to. The second part gives a translation 
of the work into Spanish, together with the 
Arabic text, and both the translation and text 
are then given detailed documentation. 

There is considerable disagreement among 
Spanish authors on the historical facts of the 
life of Turmeda. In his Historia de la literatura 
aräbigo-española, second ed., 1945, 339, 
González Palencia says that Turmeda died 
in 1420, whereas Menéndez Pelayo in his 
Orígenes de la novela, second ed., 1962, 168, 
proves that Turmeda was still alive in 1423. 
Some authors believe that he was re-converted 
to Christianity and died at the hands of 
Muslims, while others think he died a Muslim. 
De Epalza, however, says that many of the 
assumptions concerning Turmeda’s life are 
hypothetical, but he believes that his death 
occurred between 1424 and 1430, possibly in 
1424. De Epalza is also of the opinion that 
Turmeda died a Muslim, and he feels that 
posthumous accounts claiming that he died a 
Christian martyr are due to the popularity 
he acquired among Christians by his later 
writings in Catalan (p. 25). In the opening 
paragraph the author says that Anselmo 
Turmeda, a Franciscan friar from Majorca, 
lived in the second half of the fourteenth and 
the beginning of the fifteenth centuries. He 
goes on to outline the events that led to his 
going to Tunis and eventually embracing 
Islam there. De Epalza feels it 18 Turmeda’s 
conversion to Islam, rather than the literary 
merit of the Tuhfa, which accounts for the 
popularity of the work and ita author. Muslim 
scholars have generally accepted the conversion 
as a calling to the true faith, while the majority 
of Christians have been critical, claiming that 
love of riches and an aversion to & life of 
celibacy were the main reasons (pp. 29 ff.). 
De Epalza’s own view is that this is ‘ a matter 
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of extreme complexity’ which cannot be 
dismissed lightly, but that the decadence of 
the Church m Europe may have been one of 
the reasons which drove Turmeda to abandon 
Christianity (p. 31). The author goes on to say 
that anti-Christian polemic is not new in 
Muslim scholarship, Turmeda’s name being 
yet another addition to a list comprising many 
well-known personalities, among them al- 
Ghazz&li and Ibn Hazm, and that the Qur'àn 
itself oan be regarded as the first book of 
polemics against Christianity (p. 66) Turmeda, 
like other oritics of Christianity, attacked its 
dogma and rites, but the author thinks that 
his description of the sacraments is not as 
accurate a8 one might expect from someone 
who was once a priest (p 90). De Epalza 
succeeds in drawing our attention to the 
historical importance of the T'uhfa, due to the 
insight 1t grves into the state of affairs in 
Hafgd Tunis He also says that the linguistic 
style of the Tuhfa 18 dialectal, an important 
fact, since many writers, and among them 
Massignon, had gone to great lengths in con- 
demning the deviation of the Tuhfa from tho 
standard Classica! style. 

This work throughout shows solid reseaich 
and thoroughness. The pointe brought up are 
clearly discussed and substantiated, and the 
arguments are nearly always convincing. 
De Epalza’s sympathetic approach and sound 
knowledge of Arabic add much to the value of 
this book. Being Catalan, the author 18 in 
the advantageous pomtion of having at his 
disposal a great number of sources not aval- 
able to those familiar with the Castilian 
language only. His travels in search of 
material for this book are clearly shown in the 
maps on pp 187 and 188, which together with 
the other three maps form an enlightening 
accompaniment to the text. 


FARIDA ABU-HAIDAR 


JOSEPH AQUILINA: A comparative dic- 
tronary of Maltese proverbs. lii, 
694 pp. [Msida]: Royal University of 
Malta, 1972. £3.50. 


Once again Professor Aquilina has given 
proof of his immense energies and dedication 
by producing, single-handed, a reference work 
impreseive in size and scope and quality. 

For the items recorded here, numbering 
more than 4,600, he has combed all the 
relevant Maltese publications, ransacked 
private papers, and picked the brains of 
ordinary people in Malta and Gozo—in fact, 
the greater number appear in print for the 
first time. For comparative purposes, he has 
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consulted numerous collections and diction- 
aries, mostly in the languages and dialeota of 
the Mediterranean basin, but also some from 
much farther afield. The material has been 
divided into 45 sections according to subject- 
matter, and arranged within each section 
according to the alphabetical order of a catch- 
word. Each entry contains the Maltese text 
of the proverb, with variants, followed by a 
literal translation mto English and if necessary 
an explanation of its purport; next come 
foreign proverbs which are comparable in 
meaning, or even in some verbal feature; 
finally there are some philological notes, 
mainly on aichaisms. An introductory essay— 
none too well arranged, but very substantial— 
examines the various types of proverbs 
encountered, some of their sources, and their 
stylistic and structural features. There 18 also 
a oritical bibliography, and the work 18 
rounded off with an etymological, a subject- 
matter, and a chief word index. Wide erudition 
18 matched with meticulous accuracy through- 
out. 

Specialista in the many fields straddled by 
this work will find much information and 
stimulation in it. Each will also have insights 
of his own to add to it. The Arabist may 
point out the absence from the bibliography 
of one important collection: Ahmad Taymir 
Pasha’s al-Amthdl al-'ammiyyah. He may also 
throw sidelights on sources, locutions, or even 
habits of thought still commonplace in the 
Arab heartlands, but only dimly retained in 
Maltese folk memory. The following observa- 
tions result from a perusal of the first section 
alone, entitled ‘ God and religion ’. 

p. 2, 1. 2 of introductory article: Maltese 
Alla jbierek 18 compared with Arabic trakmek 
allah. The correct Classical Arabic form would 
be either rahimaka Wah or (li-)yarhamka llah. 
But the calling down of God’s mercy is most 
commonly a pious formula used in referring to 
the dead— God rest his soul’. Closer to the 
Maltese in every way 18 the colloquial AG} 
yibärik fik (or lak). 

No. 19: ‘God opens without either sail or 
key’ is described as ‘rather obsoure’. In 
Egyptian Arabic, yiftah Allah 18 used elliptioally 
for ‘May God open the doors of sustenance ’. 
The Maltese proverb seems to play on the 
literal and metaphorical uses of ‘open’, the 
key being the instrument with which any door 
is opened, the sail a device almost essential to 
a sea-going community. The meaning would 
thus be: God can provide even if the material 
means appear to be lacking. 

No. 64: among the many parallels to ‘ When 
God is with us, who can have power over us ?’ 
may be noted several Qur’anio verses, such as 
in yansurkumu Hāhu fa-là ghaliba lakum 
(nt, 160) ‘If God help you, none shall over- 
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come you’. Barely worth pointing out 1s that 
the commonplace ‘God sees the heart’ 
(No. 69) has several close parallels in the 
Qur’an: ' God knows what is in your hearts ' 
(xxx, 51, eto.), and that the sense without 
the imagery of No. 78, ‘ God gives snow to the 
mountain in proportion to its strength’, is 
repeatedly expressed in the Qui'àn in close 
variants of là yukalhfu Wdhu nafsan ila 
tous‘aha “ God will not burden any soul beyond 
its power ' (11, 286). 

No. 02: ' God gave me blindness and the 
Enemy hid the saok from me'. This 18 con- 
jectured to be ‘the expression of a cynic 
complaining of ill-luck due to the hostility of 
fate’. If ‘Enemy’ 18 written without a 
capital and taken to refer to any hostile 
human, the proverb may well be a bitter 
reflection on the propensity of men not to 
alleviate but to exploit the misfortunes of 
others. Comparable 18 the very well-known 
line by al-Mutanabbi: ‘ Whenever Fate allows 
a reed to grow, Man fits it with a spearhead ’. 

But perhaps the Arabist’s main reaction will 
be one of envy that Maltese studies are in this 
respect better served than his own ! 


P. CAOHIA 
Nrxg1 R. KEDD: Sayyid Jamal 
ad-Din ‘al-Afghant’: a political 
biography. xvi, 479 pp. front. 


Berkeley, etc.: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1972. $20. (English 
agents: IBEG Ltd. £9.) 


Biographers of Jamäl al-Din al-Afgháni face 
several problems. The standard biography by 
Muhammad ‘Abduh presents a myth. Afghan! 
was a remarkable liar. His carecr was spent 
obscurely in Europe, the Middle East, and 
India. The sources are in many languages and 
places. Although Professor Keddie’s work has 
been made easier by the researches of Professor 
Kedourie, Dr. Kudsi-Zadeh, and Dr. Pakda- 
man, her patient reconstruction of Afghüni's 
life is nevertheless a quite remarkable piece 
of sustained detection and interpretation. 

Although her book may appear to some as 
& piece of debunking this is certainly not the 
case. She does demolish the older myths very 
effectively. He was Persian, not Afghan. He 
was not religious; for him religion was 
justified only by social or political utility and 
Pan-Islamism was merely a temporary flag of 
convenience. His interesta were essentially 
political but he was singularly uninfluential 
in courts. Rulers did not invite him to give 
advice. He never went to the Sudan. The 
British did not hate him and indeed paid him 
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very little attention. The Russians were un- 
interested. His influence on the masses, whom 
he despised, was slight. Savants regarded him 
as a curiosity rather than a prodigy. He had 
only a few devoted young, muddle-olass 
disciples, principally in Egypt. But in place 
of these old myths Keddie urges tho new 
myth—that Afghäni was the ideologue of 
Muslim anti-colomaliem. Afghani, she seems 
to imply, must have some consistent theme in 
his life and if it was not religion it must be 
politics. ‘The whole pattern of Afghint’s life 
is that of a single-minded vimonary driven by 
a cause’ (p. 141). She presents his career as 
that of a steady advocate of reform within 
Islam in order to combat the encroachment 
of Europe and particularly of Britain. But 
can Afghani really be accommodated within 
this Procrustean bed ? 

It 18 difficult to see opposition to Britain as 
& consistent theme. Certainly there were 
periods, especially in Paris during the 1880's, 
when he attacked Biitam whole-heartedly. 
It is quite possible that ho had some peculiar 
dislike for Britons and may even have suffered 
personally during his first dark stay in India 
from the repelling exclusiveness of Englishmen 
in the East. But at times he sees Russia as a 
greater enemy and Britain as the possible 
leader of an anti-Russian coalition. At another 
he sees Britain as the possible agent of reform 
in Iran. In 1868 in Afghanistan he complains 
not so much about British interference as 
about John Lawrence’s policy of non-inter- 
ference. Sometimes it seems as if he sees 
Britain as the weakest link in the chain of 
Western oppressors of Islam, because India 
was simply one mighty hostage to fortune. 
At the end of his life he sought British 
protection. 

Nor does anti-colomalism seem a wholly 
steady thread. Afghani did spend mach time 
attacking European policies in Muslim 
countries. But often he suggests European 
intervention to promote civilization. Anti- 
colonialism appears subsidiary to his criticisms 
of Muslim soaety itself. 

Keddie claims that whatever else Afghani 
was, he was sincere in his support for reform 
and that he songht influence only for this 
purpose. But in the light of Afghanf’s 
yearning to be employed as an important agent 
by someone—Britain, France, Russia, Iran, 
the Ottomans—in the most diverse causes, 
there must be doubt about this amoerity. She 
attributes his failure to gain political influence 
to his frankness. There may be a simpler 
explanation. Men may just have seen through 
his pretence of knowledge and discovered his 
essential innocence of the facts. 

Afghäni seems to be that rare phenomenon, 
the Muslim intellectual. He loved to sit in 
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cafés, drinking tea, smoking interminable 
cigarettes, and tallang incessantly and with 
fascination. He doubtless derived his greatest 
pleasure fiom ideas. But his ideas were 
shallow, and based, as the Amin al-Dawlah 
once remarked, merely on newspapers and on 
talk. He was a verbal intellectual. He wrote 
little, and nothing of real distinction. His 
ideas rested on no adequate study of the facts 
and, like inflated balloons, they collapsed 
beneath the pinpricks of realty. He im- 
pressed students but rarely mature men. 

Keddie follows Albert Houran: ın attributing 
Afghänrs patterns of thought to the neo- 
Aristotelian tradition in Iranian thought. 
Hourani also emphasized Afghanrs debt to 
Guizot, however, and this provides, for those 
of a neo-Platonist disposition, an interesting 
insight into the cast of Afghanf’s thought. For 
Guizot was very much in the tradition of the 
French Enlightenment and one of the most 
striking features of Afghani 1s his resemblance 
to an unsuccessful Voltaire. His faith in 
reason, his exaltation of the law, his vague 
Deism, his hostility to organized 1ehgion, his 
assumption of the compatibility of God and 
the laws of nature, his distrust of the masses 
and his affection for benevolent despots all 
give a sense of déjà vu. Afghani saw himself as 
a Muslim Luther, but he was never very good 
at European history. 

It is, however, ultimately impossible to Bee 
Afghani as a child of the Enlightenment. For 
that movement is only comprehensible within 
the Christian/olassical European tradition. It 
transposes awkwardly into a Muslim/Aristo- 
telan tradition. And Afghäni was a Muslim 
perforce, out off from Europe not only by his 
upbringing but by his lack of knowledge of 
European languages. He could move with 
ease only within the Muslim world, where there 
was no place for a Western intellectual. There 
is à certain appropriateness about the mystery 
in which he enshrouded his birth. Like Henry 
Sin, 

‘Oh! Swely upon such a birth 
No petty flag unfurled ! 
He was a citizen of earth, 
A subject of the world ’. 


But there is still more appropriateness in his 
final location near Hamadän. For he was a 
frustrated citizen of the world. 

Keddie has destroyed the old Afghani myth. 
That myth flomished because it fulfilled a 
particular need. The new myth may endure 
because i6 answers another. But after her 
biography ıt will be difficult for soholars to see 
Afghani as a serious figure whether as politician 
or thinker. His real fascination is as a man. 


M. E. YAPP 
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Erros F. Scummpt: Persepolis. III. 
The royal tombs and other monuments. 
(University of Chicago Oriental [nsti- 
tute Publications, Vol. LXX.) xxiv, 


174 pp., front, 116 plates, map. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1970. $75, £33.75. 


This final, posthumous volume of Professor 
Schmidt’s series of definitive reports on the 
pre-1939 Chicago campaigns of excavation and 
survey ot the spring capital of the Achaemenids 
fully maintains the magnificent standards of 
illustration and production set by its two 
predecessors. Here interest 18 fooused on the 
multitude of Achaemenid and Sasanian 
dynastio and religious monuments at the sıte 
of Naqsh-1 Rustam. Also discussed are the 
sculptures of the latter dynasty at Nagsh-1 
Rajab, the two Achaemenid tombs on the 
Persepolis platform, and the Apadäna tuibute 
processions m their relation to the ‘ throne- 
bearer ° compositions of the royal tombs. It is 
inevitable that the intervention of the second 
World War, and the lapse of 32 years between 
these discoveries and recordings, and the 
ultimate publication, must detract a little from 
the freshness of the material. A generation of 
scholars and students have passed by in the 
meantime, gazed in awe at the newly uncovered 
monuments, and formed their conclusions 
about this or that aspeot of their mterpreta- 
tion. Many of their speculations were well- 
founded, and not a few have eventually been 
published. Several, printed in recent years, 
may show here and there an advance on the 
work of the distinguished author, whose 
manuscript was in fact closed in 1963, and 
whose editor's foreword 18 dated as long ago 
as 1968. Yet because the world has managed 
80 long without a systematio account of the 
gite, ıt would be a grave mistake to minimize 
its importance now. Not only, as we should 
expeot, is the coverage here orderly and 
thorough. Descriptions of the complex monu- 
ments are admirably concise, 80 that the reader 
can grasp the essentials at a glance. The survey 
of the earlier, often very scattered bibhography 
18 comprehensive, extracting the significant 
points of reading that would once have taken 
months to cover. Nor can one fail to appreciate 
the author’s balanoed and sober judgement of 
probabilities and issues, in a field which 
traditionally has both engaged the passion of 
its devotees, and at times provoked their 
extravagance. 

The salient discoveries are the following: 
the establishment of the true form and 
character of the monument formerly known as 
the Cube of Zoroaster (Ka‘ba-y: Zardusht); 
the uncovering of the four great Sasanian 
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texts inscribed on the base of that tower, 
which include the trilingual es gestae of 
Shäpuhr I (A.D. 241-72); the exposure of the 
previously unknown equestrian sculpture of 
the Sasanian Hormizd IT (a.p. 302-9); and 
the close-up record of the costumes of the 
‘ throne-bearers ' of the royal tombs, with the 
cuneiform labels on two of the tombs which 
provide the clue to the parallel figures on the 
Apadäna frieze. 

Of these topics, pride of place must go to 
the Ka‘ba. The controversy over the function 
of this enigmatic building—tomb, depomtory 
of regalia, Anähita temple, or flre-sanctuary— 
is authoritatively reviewed, and the last 
hypothesis preferred.  Diffdently, since it 
weighs against his argument, the author 
denies the existence of any inscription or 
prominent structure (p. 45) at the site dating 
between the destruction of Persepolis (330 3.0.) 
and the rise of the Sasanians (4.D. 224). Yet 
the still obscure text in Aramaic script on the 
tomb of Darius the Great (p. 12, pl. 35), if it 
truly mentions a Seleucus and an Artaxerxes, 
could logically be ascribed to the third century 
B.C. Persis dynast of that name. In this 
context, the term ' Fratadara’ 18 almost in- 
evitable, but it is nevertheless almost certainly 
a ghost-word. The true reading, with F. C. 
Andreas, is probably prirk’ ‘the governor’ 
(see now P. Naster, ‘Note d'épigraphie 
monétaire de Perside’, Iranica Antiqua, VIM, 
1968, 74-7). 

There was an irony in the fact that the chief 
discovery of these excavations was epigraphio ; 
for since the excavator was not himself, 
naturally, a philologist, this has even now 
received something less than justice at the 
hands of the scholarly world. The great 
Sh&puhr inscription 1s widely known through 
a series of preliminary studies and editions by 
various hands, yet none of these represents a 
wholly satisfying presentation of so substantial 
a document. Nor is this surprising, for so vast 
were the problems, historical and philological, 
which the inscription raised, that only the 
allocation of substantial resources, perhaps 
even the assembly or training of a specialist 
team, would have quickly produced a com- 
prehensive edition. Here the expedition 
photographs of the trilingual texts are once 
more reproduced (pl. 14-17). They are clear 
and adequate for general purposes, but an 
epigraphic edition would require reproduction 
on a larger scale, and would necessitate, 
worthily perhaps, a similar volume of its own. 
Other points of interest arising from excava- 
tions near the Ka‘ba included the discovery of 
a coffer-patterned slab re-used in the founda- 
tions (p. 34), and originally perhaps intended 
for a door-leaf or ceiling panel; and of a 
pentagonal, rock-cut cistern under the cliff- 
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face, provisionally ascribed to the Achaemenid 
period. 

New ground is broken by the author’s 
descriptions, based on excellent architectural 
drawings, of the interiors of the royal tombs. 
As he shows, there is no evidence of Europeans 
having entered the tomb of Xerxes until 
1934; thus the drawings presented on p. 91 
appear for the first time. Puzzling is the ' Rule 
of Three ’ which applies to the arrangement of 
the burial chambers. The tomb of Darius has 
three chambers, each containing three burial 
cavities. That of Xerxes has only one chamber, 
again with three cavities. Those of Artaxerxes I 
and Darius II have alike three chambers, each 
with only one cavity. That of Artaxerxes II 
(situated at Persepolis) has again three 
chambers, each with two cavities. That of 
Artaxerxes III, more intelligibly, has & single 
chamber with only two cavities. There being 
no inscriptions to designate the occupants of 
the various cavities, much scope remains for 
speculation as to why the tombs were so 
planned, and who were those eventually 
placed in them. 

The identification of the ‘ throne-bearers ' 
(representing the peoples of the empire) who 
appear on the royal tombs, constitutes a major 
topic of the book. Only three, the Arabian 
and two categories of Scythian, wear the 
golden torque which was a mark of high 
honour. The author tends to link this feature 
with the carrying of weapons by certain 
delegations of the Apadana relief. Upon the 
tomb sculptures, on the other hand, every one 
of the ‘ throne-bearers’ carries arms with the 
exception of the Babylonian, & detail plausibly 
connected with the disgrace of Babylon after 
its rebellion in 482 B.o. Studies of the ‘ throne- 
bearers’ suggest certain corrections foi the 
lists at the Apadina; thus Delegation 6, often 
identified as Syrians, are now, with R. D. 
Barnett, Irag, xix, 1, 1957, 68, recognized as 
the Lydians. Delegation 8, formerly taken by 
Herzfeld for Cilicians, are now identified as 
the Assyrians. Delegation 17, wearing a fairly 
low, knobbed, cap, are now taken, not as the 
Sogdians, but as the ‘ Hauma-drinking’ 
Soythians. Only Delegation 21, of ‘ Indian’ 
type, remains uncertain. 

Of his discussion of the Sasanian 1elefs, 
the author modestly claims his contribution as 
mainly pictorial. Far-reaching novelties of 
interpretation are not attempted, but the 
concise and careful descriptions cover not only 
the sculptures at Naqsh-i Rustam, but extend 
to all those that were known at the time. They 
provide a critical survey of the previous 
literature, and will place future work on a 
sounder basis. Only the mutilated fragments 
at Finik, near the Turkish-Iraq border (G. Bell, 
Amurath to Amurath, 297) are omitted, together 
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with the soulpture of Tang-i Qandil near 
Bishäpür, first reported by A. A. Sarfarüz im 
1350/1971 (Bar-ranhd-yi Tärikhi (Tehran), 
Vi, 1, 67). The latter, of course, was never 
known to the author or his editor. 

This magisterial work, supported by its vast 
documentation of photographs and drawings, 
worthily marks the close of an epoch in the 
archaeology of the Achaemenids and their 
SUCCEBSOTE. 

A. D. H. BIVAR 


BENJAMIN RowLAND and FRANCES 
MorTIMER Rick: Artin Afghanistan : 
objects from the Kabul Museum. [xi], 
93 pp., 191 plates. London: Allen 
Lane, the Penguin Press, 1971. £10. 


This is perhaps the most ambitious and 
comprehensive of the several photographic 
albums published in recent years to make 
known, to an international readership, the 
noteworthy archaeological collections of the 
Kabul Museum. What was first attempted in 
such exhibition catalogues as (A) the Japanese 
Afuganisutan kodai bijitsu-ten ‘ Exhibition of 
ancient art of Afghanistan’, [Tokyo], 1963, 
(B) Professor Rowland’s own Ancient art from 
Afghanistan, [New York], Asia Society, 1966, 
or (C) Jeannine Auboyer’s The art of Afghani- 
stan, London, 1968, is here presanted in more 
definitive form. The prmoipal groups of 
material are the following: the prehistoric 
finds of Mundigak; the museum’s collections 
of ancient coins; the Indian ivories and the 
Roman glassware, bronzes, and plaster 
emblemata from Begram; the Buddhist olay 
images from Funduqistan; Islamic pottery 
and metalwork; and the wooden grave 
effigies of the nineteenth century or earlier 
from Nüristän. It is natural that several of 
the most celebrated pieces are included in all 
four collections, e.g. the pedestal cup with 
painted ibex from Mundigak, fig. 7 (= A, 
fig. 1; B, fig. 1; and C, fig. 2a; the ivory 
leogryph, fig. 20 (= A, fig. 53; B, fig. 40; 
O, fig. 20); the emblema of a sleeping maenad, 
fig. 92 (= A, fig. 25; B, fig. 20; C, fig. 8), 
and of a helmeted youth, fig. 100 (= A, fig. 28; 
B, fig. 14; C, fig. 9a). The album undor 
review has the special advantage that it 
illustrates the exquisite Begram ivories more 
copiously (48 reproductions), and on a larger 
scale, than any of its predecessors, and it is 
often planned so as to complement Rowland’s 
earlier publication. The photography is 
generally excellent, but so far as the coin 
collections are ooncerned, it is doubtful 
whether any of these albums either achieves 
a seleotion wholly satisfying to the numisma- 
tist, or does justice, in terms of photographic 
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quality, to recent technical advances 1n macro- 
photography. It is the present reviewer's 
impression that for subjects of this kind, 
daylight 18 & more satisfactory illuminant than 
tungs;en. Miss Auboyer’s portfolio illustrates 
the more varied selection of coins, but they 
are garishly lit, 1llogically arranged, and once 
or twice wrongly identified. Miss Rice’s 
plates, though a little contrasty, are of more 
satisfactory technical quality, but limited to 
only five pieces of the Greek or Graeco- 
Bactrian series, so that important novelties 
of other periods are wholly unrepresented. 
Though a specialist numismatic volume may 
remain & long-term deaideratum, the present 
album gives a valuable survey of the larger 
exhibits, well supported by Rowland’s authon- 
tative introduction and serviceable biblio- 
graphy. 
A. D. H. BIVAR 


Lupwia W. Apamgo (ed.): [Historical 
and political gazetteer of Afghanistan. 
Vol. 1.] Badakhshan province and 
northeastern Afghanistan. xiii, 257 pp., 
02 maps + 1 map in end-pocket. 
Graz: Akademische Druck- u. Ver- 
lagsanstalt, 1972. S 370. 


Duzmg the course of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, the British government in 
India collected a vast amount of information 
on Afghanistan. In 1871 the first comprehensive 
digest of this information was prepared under 
the control of C. M. Macgregor. Macgregor’s 
Gazetteer was revised subsequently at irregular 
intervals. The last edition apparently appeared 
in 1914, by which time, with the inolusion of 
additional information, tho original one fat 
volume had grown into six. Although the 
Gazeiteers by no means exhausted the informe- 
tion which was contained in the Indian 
government archives they did provide a useful 
summary of the most important material 
relating to geography, ethnography, economic 
life, political conditions, and administration 
as well as some historical data. The Gazeiteer 
was originally kept secret and, although a few 
copies of various volumes have found their 
way Into libraries, it has been very difficult 
for scholars outside London to obtain access 
to what is, without doubt, the greatest single 
collection of information on Afghanistan 
during the period to which the Gazetteers refer. 

This new edition of the Gazetteer will there- 
fore 5e welcomed by scholars all over the 
world. It has been edited by Ludwig W. 
Adamec with financial assistance from U.S. 
government sources. The first volume now 
under review is based on the 1914 Badakhshän 
volume, which covers the area included in the 
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present Afghan provinces of Badakhshan, 
Takhar, Qundür, and Baghlän. It 18 m two 
sections. The first consists of & reprint of the 
original text with the addition of editorial 
notes in italics. These notes add more recent 
information to supplement the 1914 text. 
This information ıs derived from a limited 
number of recent publications, including the 
Qamiis-+ jughräfiya-yi Afghänistän, a Perman- 
language gazetteer published in Kabul in 
1956-60. A further addition is the Persian 
spelling of entry words in Arabio script. There 
is also a Persian index. The second section, 
which 18 entirely new, consists of a series of 
reproductions of the elaborate maps of the area 
which have been compiled by the Afghan 
Cartographio Institute. 

[n a sense, 1t 18 unfortunate that publication 
of the Gazetteer volumes should have begun 
with the Badakhshin volume. Valuable as ıt 
is, it does not illustrate the merits of the 
Gazetteer as well as, for example, the Kabul 
volume does. The Badakhshin area was 
relatively unknown to Britain. With the 
exception of particular areas, such as those 
traversed by the Afghan boundary com- 
missions, the compilers had to rely to a large 
extent on doubtful reports. Historical informa- 
tion is much slighter m this volume than in 
some others. The population estimates are 
quite plainly much too low. Natural increase 
and immigration alone cannot explain the 
difference between the 1914 and 1970 estimates. 
Partly, the explanation hes in the use of 
different multipliers for houses. In Feizab&d, 
for example, the numbers of houses are put 
at 2,000 in 1914 and 5,000 in 1970. But in the 
first instance the multiplier used is 4-5 and 
in the second ıt corresponds to 12:5. But, no 
doubt, the discrepancy is also due to in- 
adequate information. The great merits of the 
Gazetteer should be more apparent when 
subsequent volumes appear. 

It would be virtually an impossible task to 
provide a definitive text of the Gazetteer. This 
would entail not only comparisons between 
various editions, but also comparison with the 
original sources, since it is clear that several 
errors crept in during the original compilation. 
Nor would it be possible to incorporate all the 
information which has appeared subsequently. 
It would be quite wrong, therefore, to critioize 
this volume for what it lacks; it deservee 
great praise for what it is. Adamec has con- 
centrated on the basio essential of produaing 
a new edition of the Gazetteer in a form which 
scholars can use and which will provide a 
foundation on which new information can be 
placed. The Gazetteer is therefore not only a 
work of reference but a framework for future 
work. 

M. B. YAPP 
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BavmiIRzA Havir: Turkestan zwischen 
Russland und China: eine ethno- 
graphische, kulturelle und polhische 
Darstellung zur Geschichte der nationa- 
len Staaten und des nationalen Kampfes 
Turkestans im Zeitalter der russischen 
und chinesischen Expansion vom 18. 
bis ins 20. Jahrhundert. (Türk Kultü- 
rünü Araştırma Enstitüsü, Ankara. 
Yayınları 37.) xv, 415 pp., front., 
2 plates, 5 maps + errata slip. 
Amsterdam: Philo Press, 1971. 
Guilders 120. 


Scholars should not be too dismayed by the 
dust-cover of this book. On it is depicted an 
aree labelled ‘ Turkestan ’, which extends from 
Delhi to eastern Asia Minor and apparently 
threatens à hitherto undreamed-of exuberance 
of Turkistani nationalism. The author, how- 
ever, although indubitably & nationalist, is 
very far from mdulging such majestic fantasies. 
He limits his consideration to the five Central 
Asian republics of the U.S.S.R. and to the 
Sinkiang province of the C.P.R. The treatment 
of Chinese Turkistan is in fact perfunctory, 
consisting only of a brief factual description of 
the area and of the establishment and oon- 
solidation of Chinese control. Dr. Hayit’s 
principal interest is in Soviet Central Asia. 

His book covers the history of the area from 
the time of Timir until the present day. His 
main concern is with the Russian conquest, 
Turkistani opposition, and the formation of 
the Soviet system. He takes a conventional, 
Machiavellian view of the Russian conquest. 
From the time of Peter the Great, he argues, 
Russia aimed at dominating the markets of 
Turkistan both for their own sake and in order 
to open a path to India so as to obtain a lever 
against Britain. The author tries to show that 
the conqueat was in no way accidental but was 
carefully planned by men like Ignat'yev, 
Milyutin, and Besak. The main reason for 
Russian success was the disunity of Turkistan 
and the willingness of individuals and groups 
to welcome Russian rule. For this part of the 
book Hayit relies principally on recent Soviot 
writers and often indulges in the dangerous 
practice of using English sources through 
Russian quotations. Russian policy after the 
annexation is regarded as a carefully planned 
attempt at Russification. On all this one can 
only remark that the author has more faith in 
the efficiency of Russian planning and colonial 
government than most contemporary Russians 
ever had. 

Hayit concentrates chiefly on the 1917 
revolution and the formation of the Soviet 
republics. He produces some interesting 
material from published Russian and Turkish 
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sources which sheds light on the discussions 
among Russian Muslims 1n 1917. The division 
was between the advocates of oultural auto- 
nomy within a unitary Russian state and the 
proponents of a federal solution. Plainly, 
Muslims were influenced by the possibilities 
of their different situations. Those from areas 
where Muslims were already a minority, with 
no hope of an independent territorial existence, 
were obliged to pin their hopes on a unitary 
system with a new book of rules. Those from 
areas like Turkistan could hope for more 
independence. The debates also give additional 
insight into the problem of political identafioa- 
tion within Turkistan. Hayit points oub quite 
correctly that nineteenth-century opposition 
to Russia was essentially Muslim in inspiration. 
At some point thereafter he begins to call the 
opposition ‘national’. There is som» con- 
fusion about whether the basis of identification 
is Muslim, Turkish, or sub-Turkish. Hayıt 
skates rather too easily over this fundamental 
point which arises again in his discussion of 
the formation of the modern ‘national’ 
republics. These, he claims, were created in 
order to facilitate Soviet control. The older 
units such as ‘ Bukhär& ' or ‘ Khiva’ ware too 
dangerous since they recalled the great past 
of Turkistan and awoke feelings of Turkish 
unity. They were replaced by new, arkitrary, 
and anonymous units. ‘The experiences of 
Turkestan show clearly that the so-called 
Soviet national state in Turkestan became an 
instrument of Soviet Russian imperialism 
against the people, in order to make them 
comply with the régime’s demands, with the 
ultimate goal of eradicating ita basio Turkish 
and Muslim character by Russification, the 
indoctrination of the young in Communist 
ideology and by colonization by Russians and 
other Slava’ (p. 353). 

There is undoubtedly much truth in all this. 
The view is one made familiar by many 
Weatern writers. It does imply, however, that 
there was in the early 1920’s a ready-made 
alternative. But the old system represented 
administrative chaos and there is little evidence 
to suggest that more than a very few people 
thought that a Turkistani nationalism was 
already full-grown, ready to express iteelf in 
political form. The real alternative to Pussian 
rule in Central Asia was Uzbek rule. For all 
the artificial elements in the national republics, 
they did ensure for the Tajiks and the Turkmen 
‘in particular a degree of independence which 
gave them the opportunity to develop a form 
of national life. For these people Russia 
represented an umbrella as well as a big stiok. 

Hayit’s book is a useful survey of the 
subject rather than the piece of criginal 
research which is suggested in the introduction. 
As such it is a valuable digest of published work 
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in West European languages, Russian, and 
Turkish and, allowing for the author’s natural 
nationalist sensibilities, is a fair statement, 
usually factually reliable. Argyil, however, 
was never Governor-General of India (p. 77). 


M. B. YAPP 


SHASHT Kant: The Hathigumpha m- 
scription of Khäravela and the Bhabru 
edict of A$oka—a critical study. xvi, 
111 pp., 19 plates, 2 maps. Delhi: 
Prints India, 1971. Ra. 30. 


This volume consiste of treatments of two 
much-studied Indian insoriptions: Khara- 
vela’s inscription in the Hathigumpha cave in 
Orissa, and the Adokan edict found near 
Bhabru in Rajasthan. 

The section dealing with the Aéokan edict 
(pp. 71-85) can be dismissed quickly, as ıt 
contains nothing new of value. Shashi Kant 
in almost all places strangely prefers Senart’s 
readings to Hultzsch’s later improved ones, 
but introduoes six misprints into his translitera- 
tion. The translation into English is loose, 
e.g. ‘ I state ’ for alahami vatave. The scriptural 
passages named in the edict are identified, but 
since no new identifications are given it would 
have been more satisfactory to refer to a fuller 
treatment given elsewhere, eg. that by 
Winternitz in his History of Indian literature, 
Ir, Caloutta, 1933, 606-9. This would also have 
dealt with Shashi Kant’s inability to under- 
stand why Aéoka specified the Laghulovdda 
‘concerning falsoness ', for Winternitz pointed 
out that there are two Rahulovadas in the 
Pali canon. 

The section on the Hathigumphé inscription 
(pp. 3-67) merits more attention, as it seems 
to contain many new ideas. They fall mainly 
into four categories: (a) different readings, 
(b) new translations of old readings, (c) the 
interpretation of certain numerals as being 
dates in the Mahévira era, (d) based partly 
upon theee dates, a detailed ohronology of 
northern Indian rulers and events from the 
sixth century B.0. onwards, and particularly 
the third and second centuries B.O. 

(a) Shashi Kant’s readings are based upon 
the plates published by earlier editors, and he 
does not seom to have re-examined the rock 
himself. It must be doubted whether in these 
circumstances new readings can be made out 
and justified. His new readings are, in fact, 
mostly given without justification, and some- 
times in direct contradiction to earlier editors’ 
statementa, e.g. in 1.16 where Barua states 
(IHQ, x1v, 3, 1938, p. 469, n. 186), ' It is after 
a prolonged examination of the two letters in 
stone and in the facsimile that I came to detect 
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that they are ma and khi, and not mu and rv’, 
Shashi Kant reads mu without comment. 

(b) Just as little is said to justify new 
translations, e.g. in 1.3 kAsbira- is taken not 
as the name of a city but as an adjective 
meaning “the Abode of the Brave’ (p. 54), 
from ' kaht (diminutive of kshth) + vira’. No 
justification for a diminutive or the inversion 
of a tatpurusa compound is given. Of 1.15 
Shashi Kant states, ‘Though it is not free 
from doubt, panatisatehi can be made out. It 
would mean “ 3500 ” and may well indicate 
the total number of monks who assembled ’. 
If panatisatehs oan be read, it can only mean 
‘3,500’ if it is assumed to be a mistake by 
haplography for panatisa-satehi, but Shashi 
Kant is silent about this. On p. 63, however, 
he states, * It (the council) appears to have been 
a well-attended assembly in which 8500 monks 
from all directions joined’. So conjecture 
becomes certainty. In 1.16 coyatha- is taken 
not as ‘64’ but as ‘12’ (‘ie 4 + 8 = 12’), 
but we are not told why a king who used 
bärasama- for ‘12th’ should use such a 
strange form for ‘12’ instead of the expected 
barasa-. 

(c) Shashi Kant interprets the much- 
discussed compound Nampdarajativasasataogha- 
titam as including a date, but not in a Nanda 
era as others have suggested. Instead he 
postulates that the inscription was incised on 
the occasion of & religious ceremony; it must 
have been & Jain ceremony because Khüravela 
was a Jain (although in 1.17 he described 
himself as sava-pdsamda-ptijako); the dates 
are therefore in a Jain era, i.e. the Mahavira 
era beginning in 627 8.0. Shashi Kant un- 
wittingly underlines the weakness of this 
argument when he writes (p. 47), ' It [the fact 
that the author was definitely a Jain] is also 
confirmed by the fact that the dates mentioned 
are in Mahävira Era, as we have seen above’. 
He finds one such date in |. 16 where he reads 
pänatariya-satha-sata-(va)sehs and translates, 
‘Since the year 165’. Bhagvanlal Indraji 
many years ago interpreted the first part of 
the compound as meaning ‘ 165’, but Jayaswal 
pointed out (reading panatariya-) that relying 
on the equation with Ardha-Magadh! panna- 
tari the numeral must mean ‘75’. Of the 
second part of the compound Jayaswal stated, 
‘The reading sata-sahaseht was fully estab- 
lished by us when we examined the rock 
jointly’ (Hpigraphta Indica, xx, 7, 1929-30, 
86). 

(d) Shashi Kant’s whole attempt to recon- 
struct the chronology of the period must be 
suspect for two reasons. Firstly he dismisses 
the conjectured date of c. 488 B.o. for the 
Buddha’s death because ‘it is based upon a 
late Cantonese tradition’, and he castigates 
Western scholars (p. 35, n. 2) for relying on 
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the Ceylonese Buddhist traditions for the 
chronological build-up of Magadha from 
Bimbisära to Asoka, but rejecting the same 
for the date of the Buddha himself. He seems 
to be unaware of the fact that the Western 
date is derived from the statement in both 
Dipavamsa and Mahävamsa that Aéoka’s con- 
secration (which we can date at c. 268 B.o.) 
occurred 218 years after the Buddha’s death. 
Secondly he underestimated the epigraphical 
evidence. A. L. Basham in the foreword 
records his doubts, and believes that the style 
of the script suggests a date in the first 
century B.O., and D. C. Sircar (Select inscrip- 
ions, I, second ed., Calcutta, 1965, 213) dates 
it about the end of the first century BO. on 
epigraphical grounds. 

The volume includes plates of the two 
inscriptions which are too small for serious 
scholarly study, a number of photographs of 
the Hathigumphà and other caves, and two 
maps: one of Asoka’s empire which does not 
include such edict sites ag Sopara and Yerra- 
gudi, and the other of Khäravela’s dominions 
and campaigns. 

K. R. NORMAN 


Harop F. SOoHIFFMAN: Reader for 
advanced spoken Tamil. (Final Report, 
Contract No. OEC-0-70—4180(823).) 
2 vols.: iv, 145; iv, 153 pp. [Wash- 
ington, D.C.]: U.S. Dept. of Health, 
Education and Welfare. Office of 
Education. Institute of International 
Studies, 1971. 


This 18 & mimeographed typescript in two 
separate parts. Because 1t is not in the 
strictest sense a published work, this review 
will be considerably shorter than the quality 
and usefulness of the work merit. 

Of the still-spoken languages of India, 
Tamil has for two or three centuries justifiably 
been one of those most studied by outsiders. 
Yet the amount of material available for a 
study of the colloquial language is seriously 
inadequate. This state of affairs 18 made 
especially regrettable by the extreme diglossio 
situation which prevails ın the Tamil-speaking 
area and which means that even an advanced 
knowledge of the literary language is on its 
own of little help for a foreigner wishing to 
engage in normal everyday conversation. 

With a view to remedying to some extent 
this deficiency in Tamil teaching materials, 
Professor Schiffman and his assistants have 
transcribed five one-act plays broadcast from 
the Trichy station of All-India Radio in 1966 
and have given an English translation (on the 
same page) of all expressions which might be 
expected to cause difficulties for students. At 
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the end of each scene are ‘ variation drills’, 
which provide further illustrations of gram- 
matical patterns that students should be 
familiar with, and explanatory notes. 

Part of the work contains what is probably 
the best brief yet comprehensive account of 
the grammar of spoken Tamil that is at present 
available (pp. 1-80), an English-Tamil glossary 
(pp.81-118), and & Tamil-English glossary 
(pp. 110—53)—the ordering of the latter two 
items showing perhaps a strange sense of 
priority. 

The spoken dialect in which the plays were 
broadcast is characterized as * the non-Brahmin 
dialect of educated speakers of mainland 
Tamil’ (part I, p. iii), and this is certainly the 
best choice of a variety of colloquial for a 
foreigner to tackle. Whether this can yet, at 
the present stage m history, be called ‘ Standard 
Colloquial Tamil’ 18 open to question. Indeed 
Schiffman by implication admits as much 
when, for example, he discusses dialectal 
variation (part 0, p. 7) or when he says ‘ We 
will consider the use of /-ocu/cci/ to be 
" standard" only with /poo/ and /aaku/’ 
(p. 28; italics added). Nevertheless, there can 
be little doubt that, if a standard colloquial 
form of the language does develop, it will 
closely resemble the ‘ educated middle-class ' 
variety presented in this work. Meanwhile, if 
this development is to be anticipated, SCT 
would seem a better abbreviated reference 
than ST, which will inevitably be interpreted 
by some as meaning the standard writen form. 

As far as possible the roman transcription 
used by the editors is one that follows the 
conventions of Tamil orthographio practice. 
One of the many advantages of this is that a 
knowledge of the written language is not a 
barrier to the understanding of these texts. 

As has been suggested above, the account 
of the grammar leaves little to be desired. It is, 
moreover, presented in such a way as to be 
useful both to the theoretical linguist and to 
the language learner. The technical vocabulary 
used for the benefit of the former is handled in 
such a way as not to create unnecessary 
obsourities for the latter, should he show a not 
uncommon laok of interest in theory. Intona- 
tion is given the place that it usually finds in 
syntactic studies, that is to say almost none 
at all, there being but one isolated reference to 
an intonation pattern (p.78). Thus we have 
yet another reminder of the need for serious 
research into Tamil intonation, the most 
neglected area of the study of the spoken 
language. 

Both parts of this work have been typed 
with considerable care (though the form 
‘imistakes” (part I, p.iti) in a reference to 
errors made by the radio actors themselves is 
an unfortunate slip). It is to be hoped that 
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means will be found at an early date to publish 
the whole text as a printed book. Meanwhile 
copies can be obtamed from the Dept. of 
Asian Languages and Literature, University 
of Washington, Seattle, Washington 98195. 


E. E. ASHER 


ALBERTINE GAUR (ed.): Catalogue o 
Malayalam books in the Britis 
Museum, with an appendix listing the 
books in Brahus, Gondi, Kut, Malto, 
Oraon (Kurukh), Toda and Tulu. 
xxvi, [294] pp. London: British 
Museum, 1971. £20. 


This catalogue consists of an ' introduction ' 
(pp. vixi), ‘a short history of Malayalam 
literature ’ (pp. xiii-xxvii), a desoriptive cata- 
logue of the British Museum's holding of 
Malayalam books up to 1966 (cols. 1—388), an 
' appendix ’ listing books held by the Museum 
in and relating to seven minor Dravidian 
languages (cols. 380—414), a ' general index of 
titles * (cols. 417—500) and & ‘ subject-index ’ 
(cols 501-88). That is to say that in general 
arrangement it closely follows the pattern 
established for earlier catalogues of books in 
areas covered by the Museum’s Dept. of 
Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts. It 
also shares with these the not entirely welcome 
featurss of having no table of contents and 
no column references on the page outlining the 
classification followed in the subject index 
(D. M. Lang's Catalogue of Georgian and other 
Caucasian printed books in the British Museum, 
1962, seems to be a lone exception in the latter 
respect). 

There are also certain departures from 
earlier models. One that does not improve 
the over-all appearance of this catalogue is the 
decision to repeat the author heading for each 
of a succession of entries relating to the same 
author, though this would olearly have a 
practical value if the entries were later to 
form part of a union catalogue. The inclusion 
of the short history of Malayalam literature is 
a happier innovation, as 18 the thoughtful 
reorganization of the customary classification 
of the subject index. 

Unlike most of its predecessors, the Malaya- 
lam catalogue does not contain a list of 
corrigenda. There is, nevertheless, a scattermg 
of printing errors. Now and again Malayalam 


words are mis-spelt (e.g. OMO kn for 
(Oo Clo, col. 7; Geil for Gal, ool. 37; 
ADAMIM for © a IMUM, col. 110). 


There are occasional impossible combinations 
of Malayalam orthographic symbols (e.g. 


BUY] D, col 253; DE BE", col. 291). 
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Diacritics are sometimes missing 1n the roman- 
ization of titles (e.g. ' nabiyute ’ for “nabiyute ’, 
col. 121). Frohnmeyer appears as ‘ Forhnmeyer’ 
(p. xxvi). None of these mistakes, however, 
is of the sort that will cause even the slightest 
inconvenience to the user and the total number 
is within the limits of what 1s tolerable. 

Similarly, oertain inconsistencies in the 
romanization of words, both proper names 
and common nouns, that have been borrowed 
from English into Malayalam are of no real 
importance. No doubt their presence resulta 
primarily from the fact that the editor made 
use of alips prepared by seven earlier catalo- 
guers in addition to those she herself made. 
Complete consistency would have been bought 
at the undesirable price of some years’ delay 
in the publication of the catalogue. It is after 
all of no practical significance that the 
equivalent of ‘ India’, which appears in any 
case in a number of guises in Malayalam, is 
variously transcribed as ‘Indya’ (col. 115), 
‘ Indy& ' (col. 207) and ‘ Indya’ (ool. 370), and 
one soon gets accustomed to hybrids like 
* CommunistkAÁrum ' (col. 205). 

Such minor blemishes do not alter the fact 
that the roman transcription is based on 
sensible principles and has been carried out 
with adequate care. It is a straightforward 
transliteration and ' aims simply at replacing 
one Malayalam character by one or two letters 
of the Roman alphabet, making additional use 
of diacritical marks’ (p. ix). This deaision is 
combined with the no less praiseworthy one to 
use as far as possible the same roman letters 
as did Burrow and Emeneau in A Dravidian 
etymological dictionary, Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1961. In one area alone is there a con- 
sistent departure from this procedure, namely 
in the romanization of names of Christian 
writers which are European in origin. Thus 
we have ‘George’ rather than ‘Jérjj'’. In 
other words, common sense has won a victory 
over what might have seemed a rather naive 
sort of pedantry. 

A good amount of thought has clearly been 
given to ‘ the choice of the right starter word ' 
(p. x) for the entry of authors’ names. The 
result is a catalogue that should be easy to 
use in this respect. It is not clear why in what 
looks like a single isolated case (Urüb!) a pen- 
name has been chosen as the main entry in 
preference to the author’s real name (P. C. 
Kuttikrsnan). However, in this case as in 
eases which follow the contrary pattern, the 
required oross-referenoe is given. 

The history of Malayalam literature that 
precedes the catalogue is well written and pro- 
vides a very balanced account. It is followed 
by a useful bibliography (pp. xxvi-xxvii), 
from which, however, certain important items 
are unfortunately missing—though  olearly 
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through no fault of the author's. Since ıt was 
compiled in 1967 four book-length accounts of 
Malayalam literature have appeared and it 18 
to be regretted that the printing programme 
did not allow the addition of these titles at 
the proof stage. One relatively minor item 
listed in the catalogue (col. 81: K. Goda 
Varma, A short survey of Malayäalam literature) 
ought ın any case to have been included. 

Apart from its intrinsic usefulness, the 
editor’s introductory history of Malayalam 
literature serves as a reminder of the scope of 
the Museum’s collection of Malayalam books. 
Though it does not compare in bulk with the 
collections in some other languages of India, 
the claim that ‘it presenta a well-rounded 
picture of the history of Malayalam printing and 
Malayalam literature ’ (p. vi) is fully justified. 
Most important works written before the end 
of the nineteenth century are represented. 
There are, moreover, several fascinating 
curiosities, such as the tuffal poem on the 
German cruiser Emden and its destruction by 
H.M.S. Sydney (col. 306). In a different sphere, 
the large set of entries for Hermann Gundert 
draws attention to the size of this nineteenth- 
century scholar’s contribution to Malayalam 
studies. One’s main disappointment about the 
range of the collection must relate to gaps m 
the Museum's holdings of twentieth-century 
works. One would, for example, like to see 
more of the works of N. Kumaran Asan and 
Ullür S. Paraméévarayyar among poets, and 
of Vaikkam Muhammad! Basir, Takan 
Sivagankara Pilla, and M. T. Vasudévan 
Nayar among novelists. Acquisitions since 
1966, the terminal date of this catalogue, 
have, of course, filled some of the gaps, as the 
Union catalogue of Asian publicaitons 1965— 
1970 (ed. David E. Hall, London, Mansell, 
1971) makes clear, but much remains to be 
done. 

It was clearly a good idea to give as an 
appendix to this catalogue & list of books in 
seven ‘non-literary’ Dravidian languages. 
This includes dictionaries and grammatical 
descriptions of these languages as well as 
books—mainly Bible translations and writings 
by Christian missionaries—written in them. It 
would appear that only items in the Museum’s 
Dept. of Oriental Printed Books have been 
sure to find a place here, and this would 
acoount for the fact that a few important 
descriptions of Brahui, Gondi, Oraon, Toda, 
and Tulu in the British Museum Library are 
not listed. In this appendix two translations 
of the Gospel according to St. Luke have been 
entered under Kui (col. 394) instead of Gondi. 
This represents one of the few mistakes of any 
consequence in the book under review. Others 
are the dating of the first edition of Cantu 
Menón's Indulékha as 1890 (for 1889; p. xxiii), 
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the description of P. K. Balakrsnan’s study of 
the work of Cantu Ménón as ‘a novel’ 
(col. 27), and the classification in the subject 
index of three works by B. Kalyani Amma as 
* biography’ (cols. 507-8), when ‘ auto- 
biography ' would be more appropriate. 

These few errors, however, are of small 
importance in & work that is marked by care 
in planning and execution. It maintains the 
high standards one has come to expect of the 
British Museum's specialist catalogues and will 
not only be of value to those wishing to consult 
the Malayalam books held by the Museum but 
will also provide an excellent and compre- 
hensive general bibliography for students and 
research workers in the fleld of Malayalam 
literature. 

R. H. ASHER 


NonviN Hur: The miracle plays of 
Mathura. xi, 318 pp., 8 plates. New 
Haven and London: Yale University 
Press, 1972. $15, £6.75. 


From ancient times Mathurà has been the 
cultural centre of the Braj area in North India, 
and as the birthplace of Krsna ıt ıs one of the 
most famous and saored places of Hindus. In 
the early medieval period it not only became 
the abiding home of Vaignavism, but also an 
important centre of Hindu religious drama 
which, despite the increasing popularity of the 
cinema, is still very prevalent throughout the 
Braj area. Leaving aside some references to 
and sketchy descriptions of the Räslilä by 
acholara such as James Tod, H. H. Wilson, 
and F. S. Growse, literature in Western 
languages dealing with Hindu religious drama 
is very soarce. Some recent publications, 
e.g. J. C. Mathur's Drama in rural India and 
Balawant Gargi’s Folk theater of India, throw 
light on the subject, but Norvin Hein’s The 
miracle plays of Mathura, the book under 
review, is the first full-scale work devoted to 
the five types of religious drama, viz. Jh&ki, 
Kathak, plays of BhaktamAl nitak mandali, 
Ramlila, and Réslilf4, found by the author in 
the Braj area. Briefly, JhÉkI is a religious 
spectacle of living deities (Rim and SIt&), 
inoluding devotional songs and choruses, and 
sermons in the form of dramatic dialogue; 
Kathak is & presentation of religious narrative 
songs through symbolic gestures (mudrds) ; 
plays of the Bhaktamäl nätak mandali are the 
enactment of the lives of famous Vaisnava 
saints; and the RamlilA and the Raalilaé are 
dramatic performances of the life stories of 
Ram and Krsna respectively. 

The book in an early form was a Ph.D. 
thesis (Yale University), and parts of some 
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chapters had already appeared in various 
journals from 1950 to 1960. The field study 
on which it is based was carried out in the 
Mathura district during the period August 
1949 to June 1950. The author has relied 
upon the most direct method, that of attending 
every type of performance, to study the local 
stage, and since detailed knowledge of the 
vernacular traditions of religious drama is 
restricted only to the participants, he has 
drawr his material largely from the performers 
themselves. Although these religious dramas 
have undergone some changes, mainly as a 
result of the influence of the cinema, since the 
field study was carried out, Hein’s work 
remains a most valuable record of the miracle 
plays of Mathura. 

The book 18 divided into two parts: part 1, 
* Regional dramas in the Mathura setting’; 
and part rr, ‘ Mathurü'a own Raslilà '. Part 1 
consists of flve ohapters: (1) ‘ Jhafkt’; 
(i) ‘The Kathak’; (im) ‘The Bhaktamil 
nÁtak mandali'; (iv) ‘The Ramliléi’; (the 
first four of the five types of drama mentioned 
&bovei; and (v) ' The origin of the Ramlila’. 
Part xr contains the remaining four chapters, 
all devoted to the Raalilà of Mathura: (v1) ‘ The 
troupes of Braj and their art’; (vii) ‘The 
repertoire of the r&sdharis’; (vui) ‘The 
Uddhav lil& of Svämi Kufivar Pal’; and 
(ix) ‘The history of Krishna drama in 
Mathura’. The introduction is a brief but 
thorough survey of the literature available on 
the subject, and of the Mathura district, 
including its speech, social life and customs, 
religious sects and their theological position 
and structure. The epilogue, ‘ The dramas in 
retrospect’, contains some interesting and 
pereeptive reflections upon the nature of the 
religious dramas and their role in Hindu 
society. The appendix, ‘ Mathura’s Ramlila 
calendar for 1949’, lists the main incidents of 
the Ramlila performed that year. This is 
followed by & select glossary and an index. 

It is clear from the framework, outlined 
above, that the book has many interesting 
aspects, and it should be well received by 
scholars from different disciplines, particularly 
those noncerned with Indian culture, religion, 
and literature. Its strength and importance 
lie in the author’s first-hand account, full and 
vivid, of the organization and activities of the 
troupes, and the detailed and lucid desorip- 
tions of their performances. The description 
of the Rümlilà performance (pp. 91-3), where 
Kumbhakarna, having been called by his 
brother R&vana to his aid, seta off for the war, 
is & typical example: ‘ Finally, bloated with 
food and heated with wine, Kumbhkaran picks 
up his ungainly body and lurches off toward 
the wars. As demon general, he musters an 
untidy army from among the imps. He drills 
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his disorderly squads by bawling in corrupt 
English, ‘räît, leyaft, rait, leyaft . . . halt!’. 
To salute, the demons assume & squattmg 
position, pinch their noses shut, and thumb 
them at their commander. They prostrate 
themselves and wriggle in the dust. Now the 
whole body rises and charges off uncertainly 
in the direction of Ram’s camp in a formation 
about as military as the snake dance at a high 
school football rally’. Considerable humour 
and wit are employed by the author and his 
thorough appreciation and enjoyment of these 
performances are skilfully transmitted to the 
reader. This particular feature will make the 
book appeal not only to specialists but also 
to the general reader. 

Hein’s penetration into the subject, as well 
as his observation and understanding of the 
Hindu society of the Braj are remarkable. For 
example, his statement that compared with 
most cities of North India, Mathura and 
Vrndävan are fortresses of social orthodoxy 
(p. 7) is very true. It applies to Vrnd&van in 
particular, where even now there 18 not a 
single non-vegetarian restaurant, and the only 
cinema in the town, housed in a tent, attracts 
barely 100 people and cannot compete with the 
religious dramas of the local stage. 

The five types of play with which the author 
deals are 80 little known in the West that there 
are many misconceptions concerning them. 
Hein has endeavoured to remove them. For 
instance, he refutes the earlier definitions of 
Jh&ki which is referred to by 8. M. Tagore as 
* Tableaux Vivants ' of mythological and other 
figures, and by A. B. Keith as a mute spectacle 
explained by a sütradhära. These he rightly 
rejects on the basis that there is no etltradhara 
*explainer of the scenes’ in a Jh&ki, and, 
although it is quite different from the familiar 
dialogue plays, ita actors do not always 
remain mute (p.17). Similarly, he con- 
vinoingly argues that the Rämlilä is not 
pantomime or pageant, as it has been described 
by H. H. Wilson, Sylvain Lévi, N. Niehus, and 
James Prinsep, but is full drama, although its 
dialogue is subordinated to the recitation of 
the text (p. 78). 

Discussing the history of the Kathaks, he 
refers to the Mahabharata, Patafijali’s Maha- 
bhäsya and its commentary by Kaiyata, and 
the Kathäsaritsägara, and expounds his thesis 
that ‘the contemporary Kathak's line of 
teachers extends backward beyond the Muslim 
period into ancient times’ (p. 52), when there 
existed an artist who shares with the modern 
Kathak a common name, a common social 
status, and a common role in the transmission 
of Vaisnava lore. But as far as the techniques 
of the modern Kathak are concerned, he 
admits that there is insufficient evidence to 
determine whether or not they are of ancient 
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origin. As regards the plays of the Bhaktamäla 
nétak mandall, Hein 18 right in assuming that 
they do not represent any long established 
form of drama (p. 68). As is suggested by the 
name of the troupe, they portray the lives of 
saints and devotees exclusively based on the 
Bhaktamäla of Näbhä Däs and its com- 
mentary, the Bhaktwasabodhini (A.D. 1712) of 
Priya Das. The plays are written in standard 
Hind: prose, and use some modern techniques 
of drama. This is clear from the scenes from 
the play on Kabir's life, reproduced in the 
book, although one would have liked to see 
the original text of the play to gain a better 
idea of its language and style. 

The Ràmlià and Rasli& are the most 
popular types of religious drama in India, and 
it is to these two types that the author devotes 
more than two-thirds of his work. Ch. iv and 
1x, dealing with the origin and development 
of the Rámlilà and Raslili respectively, are 
extremely thorough and scholarly expositions 
which will be of great use to those interested 
in this aspect of Vaignaviam. Examining the 
material connected with Tulsi Das and one of 
his disciples called Megh& Bhagat, Hein argues 
in support of the Ramacaritamdnasa (A.D. 1574) 
as being first used on the stage in Banaras 
about a.D. 1625 (p.108). But his evidence 
taken from Krena Das Kavirájs Cattanya- 
caritám ia, where Caitanya is described as 
having participated in the Ramayana dramas 
of Puri, shows that during Caitanya’s lifetime 
(before A.D. 1533), there existed ‘an amateur 
dramatic handling of the Ramayana which 
was a direct antecedent of the Ramlila of 
today’ (p.110). Tracing the origm of the 
Ramlila further back, Hein refers to the 
Harivaméa Purana, Jinapälopädhyäya’s oom- 
mentary on the Upadeéarasäyanasara of the 
Jain poet Jinadattasuri, Madhusüdans’s recen- 
sion of the Mahänätaka, and the hymn Asa ki 
var in the Grantha Sühab, and expounds that 
the Ramlila was born of the ancient dance- 
drama and took shape in North India between 
A.D. 1200 and 1600 (p. 125). 

As regards the Raäalilä, Hein presents a 
detailed study of a vast amount of material 
and connects the Räsltlä with the Krishnaite 
mystery plays referred to in the Harivaméa 
Puräna; and, by interpreting the term cra 
as a theatrical combination in which natas 
contributed dance and song, and the g:antAikas 
their text recitations, he seeks to establish 
that the Kmshnaite mystery plays were already 
in existance in the second century B.C. (p. 257). 
On the question of the representation of deities 
by children in the Raslfla, we learn that 1t was 
not the ancient practice of the Krsna cult, but 
it entered the Vaignava stage as an influence 
of the S&ktas of north-eastern India, as 
happened in the case of the enacting of 
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Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda. This change 1s further 
accounted for by ‘the burden of deprivations 
and tabus which Muslim dominance brought’ 
in India (p. 270). 

The value of Hein’s work is enhanced by 
the fact that it includes the text of some 
religious plays and thus preserves the oral 
tradition. The text of the Ramlila performance 
on the occasion of the r&jgaddi or coronation 
of Ram (ch. iv, pp. 80-6) has one point of 
great interest. The episode of Ram’s dismissing 
his alles of the war with gifts and Sité’s 
placing of the necklace round Hanumän'’s 
neck 18 found in the Ramayana of Valmiki and 
the Adhydtmardmdyana, but the following 
incident of Hanumän's breaking the pearls as 
he could not find Ram’s name written on 
them, and then his tearmg open his own heart 
to show the infinite names of the Lord written 
on every hair’s-breadth is not included in the 
Rämacaritamänasa or any earlier Ramayana 
and is of an unknown source. Hein’s text, 
based on & sound-recording of a performance 
in Mathura, shows how such an episode has 
become part of a living tradition, although ita 
origin remains in question. It may be pointed 
out here that this episode is also described by 
Priya Das in his commentary on the Bhakta- 
māla (see S. S. Bhagavan Prasad, Sri Bhakta- 
mála, fourth ed., Lucknow, 1962, v. 27, p. 76), 
and its mention in Jválà Pras&d Miégre’s 
edition of the Rümacaritamanasa, referred to 
by Hein, is of a much later date. Similarly 
the text of the Uddhavlilà could be useful for 
comparing the variant readings of the verses 
drawn from medieval literary sources, e.g. the 
works of Stir Dis and Nanda Ds. Although 
there are several examples where the reading 
given 18 not correot, e.g. the use of the feminine 
adjective aisi qualifying the masculine noun 
sukha (p. 186); and of kijau ‘do’ instead of 
ka^iyau ‘tell’ (p.188), Hein has not oom- 
mented on these as he has done in other cases. 

Finally, from personal knowledge of the 
area, the reviewer is surprised to learn that 
Hein was unable to see any Nautanki per- 
formance during his stay in the Mathura 
district (p.13). This type of theatrical 
performance is quite popular in the Braj. 
Although it is sometimes hard to draw any 
distinct line between Nautankt, Sväg, and 
Bhagat, all can be seen in Mathura, Hathras, 
and Aligarh which we know the author visited. 
Moreover, these types of play are not 
exclusively religious, but on the other hand 
they are not exclusively secular, as the life 
stories of many famous devotees are their 
common theme, e.g. the performanoes on the 
lives of Rajah Hariécandra, Goplcand, Püran 
Bhagat, eto. (see Hindi sahtiya koś, 1, Ban&res, 
1968, 425f.) These plays are similar in 
subject-matter to those of the Bhaktamäla 
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n&tak mapdali, although in technique they are 
quite different. Thus, the explanation of 
Nautañki given in the glossary (p.291) may 
be questioned. Similarly, the definition of 
Sv&g £s ‘a variety of folk drama current in 
Punjab’ (p. 296), is only partially true, since 
it is also to be found in the Braj area. It is 
regrettable that in a study as thorough as this 
of five types of play, the author, because he 
did not happen to see a performance of these 
other types, completely ignores them to the 
extent that the readers would assume that 
they do not exist in the Braj area. 

These remarks, however, relate only to some 
minor points and do not detract from the 
general excellence of the work as a whole. 
The author should be congratulated for his 
most interesting and thorough study of a 
subject, well worthy of attention but previously 
neglectad. The reviewer feels that if Hein has 
the sound-recordings of any other perform- 
ances they could be a valuable supplement to 
the present publication. 

R. D. GUPTA 


MARIASUBAI DHavAMONY: Love of God 
according to Sawa siddhünta: a study 
$n the mysticism and theology of 
Sañvism. xvii, 402 pp. Oxford: 

Clarendon Press, 1971. £4.20. 


A disciplined critique of the difficult subject 
of mystical poetry 18 rare enough in the field 
of Christianity, which has lacked neither 
apologists nor protagonists. In the field of 
Hinduism, therefore, the presentation of a 
work such as that under review is something 
of a landmark. 

The author has chosen as his fleld the more 
importent portions of the collection of Saiva 
bhakit poetry known as the Tirumurai, 
dating from between the sixth and ninth 
centuries A.D., and the 14 aiva siddhünta 
theolog-cal treatises that date from around 
the twelfth. He could have taken a wider or 
natrower field ; in the opinion of this reviewer 
he has chosen aright save that, having so 
chosen, there is one serious and one lesser 
omission in the first group, as will be mentioned 
in due course. 

It is perhaps debatable that, in his laudable 
and successful attempt to ‘avoid the risk of 
imposing Christian or Western ideas upon 
Saiviam ’ (preface, p. vii), Fr. Dhavamony has 
avoided altogether & comparative study, and 
that this is our loss. 

His book is refreshingly free from sweeping 
assumptions and inaccuracies, but a couple of 
remarks near the beginning of the book need 
notice. In his preface (ibid.), the author 
opines: ‘In the long and varied history of 
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Hinduism three types of fellowship with the 
eternal can be distinguished: (a) the self- 
glorification of a yogi trying to realize the 
eternal and spiritual essence of his individual 
self in all solitude by means of rigorous 
asceticism, training, and mental exercise’. 
One might question the assumptions behind 
‘ gelf-glorifioation °. In his 1ntroduotion (p. 1), 
the author says that ‘ Sukumar Chakravarti's 
Castanya et sa théorie de l'amour divin (prema) 
is exclusively concerned with  Caitanya's 
concept of bhakti, which belongs to the modern 
period’. Surely ‘ medieval’ would have been 
the appropriate word here. 

Part 1 of the book under review deals with 
the etymology and semantics of bhakti. One 
cannot help feeling that herein was one of the 
opportunities missed of valid comparison: the 
idea of ‘ partaking’ that lies at the root of 
Skt. bhaj could be compared with that behind 
the Eucharist. 

It emerges only inaidentally that Ta. anpu 
is but an approximation for Skt. bhakti; the 
essential point of ‘ sharing’ 18 in fact lost in 
the translation. Other terms in Tamil for 
‘god’ are considered also in the section on 
anpu (pp. 24-31). In connexion with Ta. 
traivan, * god ' the author states: “Jraivay is 
derived from iru, which means to remain, 
dwell in (tankal)’ (p. 20). In faot Ta. tras and 
iru are connected neither by Burrow and 
Emeneau in their Dravidian etymological 
dictionary (entries 448 and 446) nor by the 
Madras Tamil lexicon, which connects tras(van) 
with the root ira, ‘ transcend ’ (pp. 367, ii, and 
365, i). He takes unnecessarily seriously the 
somewhat emotive suggestions of scholars such 
as K. Cuppiramaniya Ppillai that Ta. tevan and 
ican are in fact not borrowings, but pure Tamil 
words. 

Inevitably, in ch. iv and v of part m (would 
that the author had adopted a single numerical 
sequence for his chapters), dealing with bhakti 
in the Gitd and the Bhaktistltras, the connexion 
thereof specifically with Saivism becomes 
rather obscured, and one cannot help feeling 
that this could have been reduced to a couple 
of paragraphs in the introduction. By reason 
of his long and, save for the above, highly 
pertinent examination of the origins of bhakti 
(in Sanskrit literature) that continues up to 
p. 101, it is not till this page, and the section 
of ch. vii * The origin of bhakti in the South ’ 
that Dhavamony really gets to grips with his 
immediate subject. 

His ch. vili (of part m), ‘The origins of 
Saivism ’, is most valuable, and contains much 
useful information. However, he includes 
Tirukkura], doubtfully a Saiva work and 
certainly no part of the Tirumurai, as it 
‘ contains some important elements of bhakti 
(and) is among the earliest available Dravidian 
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writings ’ (p. 118). He would have done better 
to include Partpatal also, since some poems 
therein are ın praise of Cévvel (Mmukap), 
whom he mentions on p. 108. As such, they 
are Saivite, and as early if not earlier than 
Tirukkuraj, albeit not included in tho 
Tirumuras either. 

The author should perhaps have made 
rather more of ‘The ägamic bhakti’, tho 
subject of ch. 1x, inasmuch as he shows that 
the Saivites themselves hold the Sivágamas to 
embody the basic principles of Saiva siddhanta, 
commenoing with assumptions as to the 
' futility of the old Vedio sacrifice and ritual ? 
(p. 119). 

Dhavamony moves on to the analysis of the 
Tamil mystical texta that are one of his two 
main sets of source material (pp 125 f.) 

He commences with the misleading state- 
ment that ‘The Tiru Murukdrruppatat, com- 
posed by Nakkirar, 1s included as the eleventh 
among the twelve Tirumurai, a series of 
Saivite samed songs’. As the author himself 
had already shown (p. 5), the eleventh Tiru- 
murai contains several works, including 
Tirumuruk drruppaiat, and does not consist 
solely of this work. Since he bricfly surveys 
Murukayp-bhaks at this point, his failure moro 
than barely to mention Paripätal which, as a 
Sangam work that includes both Murukan 
and Visnu (Tirumäl) poetry, is probably tho 
earliest source extant of Tamil bhakti poetiy, 
is all the more regrettable. True, ho quotes 
briefly from Pari. 5 (on p. 352), but only to 
indicate a general point and without mention- 
ing the fact that this 1s from one of tho 
Cévvel poems. Apart from the standard 
editions by MM Dr. U. V. Cüminäta Aiya 
with Parimelalakar’s commentary, there is an 
excellent edition of the text of Paripatal, with 
translation into French and introduction, by 
Frangois Gros (F. Gros (ed. and tr.), Le 
Paripütal, Pondichéry, Institut Français 
d'Indologie, 1988). M Gros in his introduction 
(pp. xxxviil ff.) has an important section on 
the Murukag poems of this text. Yet this 
publication is not even noticed in Dhavamony’s 
bibliography. 

He goes on to a consideration of Tuu- 
mantiram and of the three works of Kéraikkal 
Ammaiyär that form part of Tirumurai xi. 
He accepts rather unontically the story of the 
origin of Tirumülar, author of Ti umantiram : 
he was & siddha from Kaïläéa who journeyed 
to the South to meet Agastya and there 
entered the body of a dead cowherd, Mulan, at 
Tiravävatuturai. Consequently, Dhavamony 
has no hesitation in saying (p.127): ‘On 
reading the work, one eannot but feel con- 
vinoed that the Saivite mystios who lived 
later, especially the authors of the T'evaram, 
were largely influenced by this work '. Ho is 
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probably on safer ground in accepting a sixth- 
century date for Kärakkäl Ammaiyar, though 
it 18 hard to view as a ' treatise’ (p. 133) her 
Tiruvdlankifiu müa iruppatikam. 

The author continues with & reasonable if 
brief survey of the three authors of T'eváram 
(pp. 189-57), and shows well how a sense of 
guilt permeates Appar’s writing (he was a 
convert from Jainism). He probably does not 
add much to our appreciation of Manikka- 
väcakar, since numerous studies of the famous 
Tiruväcakam by that mystic are already to 
hand. Moreover, he totally neglecta Manikka- 
väcakar’s other work in Tirumuras V, 
Tirukkovaiyär, and this ıs really the most 
serious omission in a book that is entitled 
Love of God. He merely liste it on p. 4. Perhaps 
on account of the ambiguous nature of its 
erotic imagery and sentiment, Tsrukkovatyar 
has been quite unjustifi&bly neglected by 
writers on Saivism, and this is all the more 
reason for dissatisfaction with Dhavamony’s 
failure to consider it in this book. 

Part nr (pp. 175 ff.) discusses the Tamil 
Saivite theological texts, by which term the 
author refers to the 14 medieval texts that set 
forth Saiva siddhantist doctrines, such as 
Méykantatevar’s Civafidnapotam and the 
works of Umapati Civäcäriyar such as Oiva- 
ppirakdcam and Arupanti's Civañanacithiyär. 

Dhavamony takes the 14 in chronological 
order, wisely, perhaps, not attempting the 
rather arid task of verifying the traditional 
dates for these works. As such, Tiruvuntiyär 
(1147) falls first. He mghtly points out the 
connexion between the metre, one used by 
children singing to a butterfly, and the devotee 
as he ' jumps for Joy in his ecstatic possession 
of, and union with, Sivan’ (p. 175). He makes 
the interesting point (p. 179) that neither patti 
(bhakti) nor anpu (Bee pp. 24-31) appear in 
Tiruvuniiydr but that ‘Instead, two key 
words expressing the idea of bhakti are found: 
uruki (melting of the heart, uflamuruk, 7.1) 
and parru (attachment, parraiyaruppator 
parru, meaning the attachment that destroys 
the attachment, 15.1) ' (p. 179). 

Probably the best-known of these 14 texts, 
and certainly the most accessible, is Méykanta- 
tevar’s Civañänapotam, composed in A.D. 1221. 
Consisting of only 12 ctittiram, the work is the 
first that systematically seta out the theology 
of Tamil Saivism; the subsequent Süstras 
‘only comment on and elaborate the ideas of 
Meykanta ' (p. 200). Dhavamony rightly con- 
centrates on this text, including the question 
as to whether it was originally the Sanskrit of 
the Rauravägama or an original work, the 
translation of which was therein incorporated. 
He examines very closely Méykantar’s teaching 
upon the nature of the soul (pp. 209-13) and, 
following from this, the fact of bhakti as 
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sadhana and mukt (pp. 213-23). A small 
point here: Rähu, the author says (p. 217, 
n. 1) is ‘ one of the constellations '. ' Planete ', 
surely (and in quotes) ? 

The remaining texta next occupy the 
author's attention (pp. 224—320). One must 
admit to a wish that, rather than discussing 
each “ext individually, Dhavamony had 
treated their common corpus of doctrine 
topic by topic; it is somewhat mind-bending 
to trace, even with his index, say, bhakti, or 
to find Immanence in these pages, for con- 
sideration reappears virtually text by text. 
Appendixed to part iv are the 12 cütiiram of 
Osvariaxapotam and a very clear translation. 
This reviewer would have wished for one of 
the leaser-known works, such as Ttruvuntiyar. 
But at least there are fewer translations of 
Civanayapoiam than of Ttrukkura} | 

Part v (pp. 337 ff.) commences with an 
examination of the theology of God in 
Hinduism, and brings out well the inner 
tension that existed between the quest for the 
Absolate and the theistic current such as is 
found in the Kathopanssad (p. 338). The author 
shows that while henotheism (as between 
Vignu end Siva) is the rule in the Mahabharata 
as & whole, in the GĦA ‘ Krishna has all the 
attributes of a monotheistic God, standing 
higher than the purusas and prakrii of the 
Samkhya, and supporting the Brahman of the 
Upanishads and the righteous living (dharma) ’ 
(p.338). He shows olearly that the Agama 
teaching ‘that the Vedic gods are not real 
beings but identifications with the manira by 
means of which they were implored and 
worshipped. God Siva is omnipresent and 
omniscient’ is the position of the Tamil 
Saivites from the very beginning, and that this 
accorded well with their feelings about the 
nature of God as expressed in Tirukkura} and 
in the Ta. terms katavul, kantali, and iraivan 
used by TólkappiyanAr in Tél. Póruj. Purat. 
(p. 339). 

The author concludes with a brief examina- 
tion of the nature of salvation (pp. 361 ff.) and 
the life of the mystic (jivanmukta) in God 
(pp. 375-8). He shows conclusively that 
Advaita as understood by the MAy&vüdins is 
“explicitly rejected by almost every Siddhan- 
tin as a false type of mysticism. The Tiru- 
kalirruppaliyär oonsiders the advaitio realiza- 
tion to belong to the lower grade of knowledge, 
namely self-realization (pacurdgam), which is 
still stamed by the impurity of egoism 
(Gnavam). A true God-lover does not experi- 
ence the self as the primal being identified with 
God. Although Meykanta makes use of the 
term atvatia, he maintains that the term 
denotes experience of oneness in union and 
not of identity ' (p. 866). In theistic mysticism 
of this kind, ‘the self is united with God 
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without loging its own individuality ’ (p. 370). 
Bhakti is the means whereby, through God's 
grace, the soul 18 made to realize its union with 
God, and be freed of the fetters that hamper 
this realization. It is only at this point 
that the author, in his concluding remarks 
(p. 378), attempts any comparison with 
Christianity, when he states: ' All the same, 
a certain trace of pantheism is evident in the 
olaim that the self is naturally divine through 
God's power (Sakti). Apart from this funda- 
mental difference, which can be explained by 
the absence of the proper (1talics mine) notion 
of creation ez nihilo the Saiva Siddhàünta 
stands closer to Christiamty than any other 
Hindu religious system, for 1t bases its religion 
on & very elevated conception of God, of his 
love for men, and of men’s love for God’ 
(p. 378). 

The author is to be commended for having 
kept qualitative judgement to this one single 
word, proper. At the same time, one could 
have wished for some comparative material, say 
from St. John of the Cross or St. Teresa of 
Avila. However, this would probably have 
meant writing a different book. The great 
value of Dhavamony’s analysis is the clear 
distinction he shows between the strict advaita 
and the Sativa siddhänta and how, within the 
latter, bhakti is a perfectly feasible proposition. 
He proves conclusively that, far from 
originating in Vaispavism, the earliest bhakti, 
at least in the South, is in fact Saivite. 

The book closes with a good bibliography 
(with the omission noted above) and soveral 
indexes. The standard of production is, as one 
would expect, excellent, and ıb 18 but a pity 
that the rather cavalier diaenticals and their 
application were not tidied up at galley stage. 

This is & thoroughly workmanlike study, 
and a most valuable contribution to our 
knowledge and understanding of religion in 
India. 

J. R. MARR 


WALTER A. FAIRSERVIS, Jr.: The roots 
of ancient India: the archaeology of 
early Indian civilization. xxv, 482 pp. 
London: George Allen and Unwin 
Ltd., 1971. £4.50. 


This book representa the synthesis of more 
than 20 years’ research on the prehistoric 
settlement of the Indo-Iranian borderlands by 
Dr. Fairservis, whose fleld reports in the 
Anthropological Papers and the Novitates of 
the American Museum of Natural History 
provide a major source of data for the 
archaeology of the subcontinent. It is to be 
the more weloomed because the author writes 
from the viewpoint of American cultural 
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anthropology whereas most oarler general 
works on Indian prehistory such as those by 
Mackay, Childe, Wheeler, Sankalia, Casal, and 
F. R. and B. Allchin, came from the moie 
historically-minded European tradition. In 
keeping with this outlook Fairservis empha- 
sizes the continuity and integrity of cultural 
patterns, although he does not ignore those 
detailed studies of pottery and other artifacts 
which are central to the archaeologist’s 
technique. Indeed, his use of seriation methods 
for the analysis of surface collections and 
material from limited excavations have set a 
standard which few archaeologists working in 
the subcontinent can yet match. 

In keeping with the author's field-work 
interesta, this book is heavily biased towards 
the archaeology of West Pakistan and the 
Iranian plateau; out of some 440 pp. of data 
and discussion, 265 (60%) are devoted to the 
borderlands and the Harappan oulture, 82 pp 
to the various phases of the Stone Age, and 
only 70 pp. to the prehistoric cultures of 
central, eastern, and peninsular India which 
have become increasingly well known as a 
result of the work of Indian archaeologists 
during the past 25 years, and which surely 
form the foundations for Indian civilization 
in the historic period. Such a bias is not to be 
deplored in itself since Fairservis is most 
valuable when writing from his own experience, 
but it makes the claims of the sub-title, ° the 
archaeology of early Indian civilization ', seem 
a little hollow. 

With these reservations, the structure of 
the book is generally good. After a short 
introduction on the physical background, there 
are 10 chapters which are based on both 
chronological and regional distinctions of 
culture. In each chapter, the problems and 
sources of evidence are discussed and the data 
from a few key sites are presented to show how 
far answers to the problems are available 
from current research. Concerning work in 
West Pakistan, the author is clearly up-to-date 
and authoritative, but important recent work 
in other areas has evaded his notice. Thus, 
the problem of an Indian equivalent to the 
Eurasian Upper Palasolithic cultures which 
was raised by Todd’s work at Khandivli, 
Bombay, is relegated by Fairservis to a foot- 
note (89) with comment that ‘those who 
study the problem see & transition from the 
Middle Stone Age to the microlithic material ’. 
But it is more than four years ago that 
M. L. K. Murty challenged this view (Proc. 
Prehist. Soc., NS, xxxiv, 1968, 83-101) by 
presenting new evidence to show that there 
was, at least on the south-east coast, an inter- 
mediate blade and burin industry. Since then 
more evidence has been found in other areas 
of India, and some of it is available in print. 
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In the Seistan basin, an area Fairservis 
knows at first hand, he contributes to the 
impression created by Sir Aurel Stein and 
J. M. Casal, that prehistoric settlement sites 
have been destroyed by wind eromon and that 
occupation of the Helmand river delta was 
short-lived and uniform (pp. 117-21). Hore 
he ignores the spectacular discoveries by Tosi 
at Shahr-iSokhta where well-preserved re- 
mains of large and complex urban settlements 
have been found. 

Concerning the decline of the Harappan 
culture, Fairservis dismisses the possibility of 
chmatic change (p. 304), avoids the issue, 
raised by Raikes, of catastrophic flooding 
caused by tectonio action (p. 310), and settles 
for & suitably vague multi-causal explanation 
(p.311). But it 18 a pity he did not take into 
account the only relevant palynological study 
by Gurdip Smgh which indicates a marked 
reduction in rainfall m western Rajasthan at 
about 1800 m.0. a date which ooincides 
suggestively with the end of the great cities 
of the Indus. 

These points are raised to show that despite 
the pubhoation date of 1971, the book gives 
the impression of having been completed 
several years ago (the last work cited by the 
author dates from 1967); such a delay is 
unfortunate, and, of course, may not be the 
responsibility of the author. But in the manner 
of presentation, Fairservis has certainly been 
badly served by his publisher. The plates, not 
always aptly chosen, are poorly reproduced by 
an offset litho process which 1s inappropriate 
to & book of this price. The maps, while 
generally adequate, are seldom referred to in 
the text, and sometimes omit key sites; for 
example, Tepe Sialk, Djeitun, and Ghar-1-Mar 
Cave are not located on map 10 (p. 106). The 
layout of the tables, for example tables 7 
(pp. 308-8) and 8 (pp. 314-15) and the tables 
in Appendixes A and H, shows little sense of 
design and confuse rather than olarify the 
information presented. There are a number 
of minor errors of proof-reading; ‘ strati- 
graphic’ for ‘strategic’ (p. 6), ‘ oviate’ for 
‘ovate’ (p.62), 'rostrocarinalte' for ‘... 
carinate’ (p.63), ‘Lando’ for ‘Londo’ 
(pp. 373, 877), and & major criticiam can be 
made of the system of referring to figures, 
many of which can only be located with con- 
siderable effort on the part of the reader. 
Ch. iv, for instance, contams a total of 38 
illustrations; of these, 27 are never referred 
to in the text although some are several pages 
away from the relevant passages. And of the 
24 explicit references to figures, maps, or 
plates, 11 are incorrect. On p. 115, reference 
is made to figs. 34-7 instead of figs. 42-5; on 
p.123, fig. 38 is given for either fig. 36 or 
plete 10 (the reviewer is uncertain). On p. 127, 
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fig. 34 is given for either fig. 27, 31, or 42; on 
p.128, fig. 36 in place of 28; on p.142 
reference 18 made to fig. 33:2, which does 
not exist; on pp. 163-4, map 16 (of south- 
west Sind) is referred to in a discussion of sites 
far to the west of the area covered, and so on. 
Such errors, although they have not been 
counted elsewhere, are not confined to this 
chapter, and tend to mar what is obviously a 
work of considerable learning. 

In the past four years there have been two 
other general works on Indian prehistory ; 
The birth of Indian civilization, 1968, by B. and 
F. R. Allchin, a Pelican at £0.50, and J. M. 
Casal’s La civilisation de l'Indus et ses énigmes, 
Paris, Fayard, 1969 (30 fr.). Now with this 
lengthy treatment by Fanservis the sub- 
continent is well served for introductions to 
its rich prehistoric past; only it is worth 
remembering that this latest addition is more 
than nine times the price of the handy Pelican. 


I. C. GLOVER 


SIMON Dresy: War-horse and elephant 
in the Dehli sultanate: a study of 
miliary supplies. 100 pp. Oxford: 
Orient Monographs, 1971. 


This monograph is the elaboration of a 
paper read at SOAS m September 1970 at the 
Conference on War, Technology and Society 
in the Middle East. In it the author examines 
the military role of the horse and elephant 
in the greater Dehli sultanate (a.D. 1192- 
1398). In the present century various theories 
have been advanced to explain the initial 
military success and the subsequent long 
survival of the sultanate. Indian modernists 
have argued that, because of the caste system, 
the indigenous population lacked a. sense of 
national unity and cohesion. Indian Muslims, 
on the other hand, have contended that the 
lower castes of society were quiok to see in 
Islam their salvation and delivery from the 
tyranny of the higher castes and accordingly 
welcomed their Muslim invaders. On the 
military side others have held that mounted 
combat, in which the Muslims excelled, was 
unfamiliar to their Hindu opponents. Dis- 
missing the two political theses as implausible 
and tendentious (which undoubtedly they are, 
though I myself would not say that they are 
devoid of all truth), Simon Digby concentrates 
on the military aspect of the matter and cites 
evidence, first, against the notion that the 
Hindus had no experience of mounted combat 
and, secondly, against the idea that the Muslim 
conquest and ascendancy were based on 
superior weapons of close combat such as the 
sword. 
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In the absence of any obvious technological 
explanation for the Muslim success Digby 
seeks an answer to the problem in military 
supplies and comes up with the suggestion that 
‘ The endurance of the Dehli Sultanate, based 
on the superiority of its armies to those of any 
Hmdu power as well as their ability to with- 
stand Mongol onslaughts from central Asia, 
lay in their access to and efficient control of 
such supplies’ (p.20). In support of his 
explanation he cites Barani, the main chro- 
nicler of the fourteenth century, for this writer, 
he avers, actually adumbrates this very thesis 
in the remarks on government which he puts 
into the mouth of the sultan Balban. 

In the remainmg portion of his book the 
author develops his case and presents his 
evidence. Looking first at the supply of war- 
horses, he considers in succession the sea-borne 
trade, the overland trade, the price of horses 
in Dehh, Himalayan and north-eastern sources 
of supply, imported horses as plunder and 
tribute, and the pre-eminence of the sultanate 
in cavalry. As the story unfolds, it becomes 
apparent that ‘ vast numbers of horses were 
necessary to maintain the military machine of 
the Dehli Sultanate’ and that ‘a great part of 
these and probably all the best animala were 
imported ' (p. 26). The last chapter is devoted 
to the role of the elephant in medieval Indian 
warfare, and here attention is focused on 
(a) the numbers of elephants in the pil-khana 
‘elephant stables’, (b) the sources of supply, 
and (c) the role of the pit-khäna in the downfall 
of the Dehli sultanate. This section of the 
monograph is of exceptional mterest and con- 
stitutes a most valuable supplement to the 
article ‘ Fil" in the new edition of the Encyclo- 
paedia of Islam. Digby challenges Basham’s 
view that the Muslim conquerors ' after a few 
generations in India became almost as reliant 
on elephants as the Hindus and suffered at the 
hands of armies without elephants in just the 
same way’ and politely but firmly points out 
that in the sultanate ‘the only army with 
elephante which suffered at the hands of a 
foreign and elephantless army was that of 
1398 a.D.’ (p. 51). Even in this case the most 
apparent reason for the catastrophe was the 
defeated army’s greatly reduced numbers of 
both horses and elephants. 

Despite ite slimness—and, after all, what 
has avoirdupois to do with scholarship ?—this 
book bespeaks a good deal of hard work and 
carefal research. Digby argues lucidly, and, 
for the most part, his arguments carry con- 
viotion. This kind of grasa-root research into 
the technological and scientific bases of Islamic 
history is only too often neglected—largely, 
I suspect, because works of vulgarisation are 
commercially and professionally far more 
rewarding and less time-consuming, tedious, 
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and demanding in an academic world in which 
the fluency of a writer’s pen is nowadays but 
rarely overtaken by the nemesis of his 
ignorance. 

Printing and spelling mistakes apart, thero 
are one or two comments which I feel I must 
make. Firat, I am more than surprised to 
learn from Fakhr-i Mudabbir (early thirteenth 
century) that arrows from Chachi (‘ of Shash ’, 
i.e. modern Tashkent) and Khwarezmi bows 
‘would not wound effectively or travel 
straight’ (p.16). Straight flight 18 the basic 
condition of effective archery. Secondly, 
I draw attention to the use of the cane/bamboo 
bow (p. 17). I recall having been shown Indian 
miniatures in which the horsemen—presuinably 
socially superior—were oarryig composite 
bows, while the infantry seemed to be shooting 
simple bows. This 18 understandable since the 
composite bow would take some time to manu- 
facture and accordingly be quite expensive 
As against this, the bamboo bow—still used 
by certain hill tribes—would be a simple affair 
and easy to make. Thirdly, it is interesting 
to note that there is no mention of the use of 
raw silk for bowstrings; this was the material 
most favoured by Mamlük archers in the 
second half of the fourteenth century—and 
rightly so since 1t was not affected by the rain 
or humid conditions. Lastly, Digby speaks of 
the elephant as being ‘recommended by Su 
George Watt... at the close of the nineteenth 
century, &8 a means of transport through dense 
and impenetrable country’ (p. 51). But was 
the elephant not so used in the 1939-45 war * 
‘Elephant Bill’, who commanded these beasts 
in Burma, wrote a popular, but most 1nforma- 
tive, best-seller about his charges One final 
word to the author of this commendable 
monograph: archers do not ‘fire’ arrows 
(p. 52 and elsewhere); they shoot them. Nor 
do they speak of ‘ arrow-notohes ' (p. 53); the 
term is ' nocks ’. 

DEREK LATHAM 


Waztrage Hessie: Geschichte der mon- 
golischen Literatur. 2 vols.: xix, 
453 pp., 19 plates; [v], 455-969 pp, 
12 plates, map. Wiesbaden: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1972. DM 186. 


This book so far surpasses any previous 
history of Mongol literature that it would 
almost be denigrating it to say merely that it 
replaces its predecessors. There has never 
been anything like it. In all the work which 
has appeared on the subject, from Laufer’s 
Skizze (1907) to Heissig’s own account in the 
‘Handbuch der Orientalistik ’ (1964) only the 
latter gives any hint of the range of Mongol 
literature waiting to be discovered, read, 
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assimilated, and reviewed against its social 
background. Heissig draws heavily upon the 
preliminary work of other scholars, and 
especially upon articles which appeared in 
the apparently short-lived Inner Mongolian 
journals of some 15 years ago. But nowhere, 
not even in Mongolia itself, is there any oon- 
nected account of Mongol literature which 
approaches this one in comprehenmveness, 
thoroughness, and, one must say, in insight 
and imaginative interpretation. There seems 
not to be a single work of Mongol literature 
which Heismg has not ferreted out, and not a 
single piece of oriticióm which he has not 
noticed. One's admiration grows with a glance 
at the bibliography. This book is only the 
latest of over 100 scholarly articles and books 
from the author’s pen. 

Heissig’s intention as stated 18 to trace the 
development of Mongol literature during the 
nineteenth century and the early part of this 
century, proceeding from the anonymous to 
the individual, and to describe the output of 
individual writers against the historical back- 
ground. He therefore devotes some chapters 
to genres and tendenoies, such as the edifica- 
tory literature of the nineteenth century, the 
secularization of didactic literature, the 
emergence of the prose novel, the post-clasaical 
heroic poetry of the nineteenth century, 
ceremonial] verse, ballads of robbers and 
bandits, animal tales and dialogues as a 
mirror of reality, social ballads and dialogue 
operas, picaresque tales, novels of adventure, 
and neo-minstrel literature. Of the mdividual 
authors whom he deals with at length, the 
most significant are  Lubsasngóultim, the 
attractively eccentric Danjinrabjai, InJanashi, 
Isidangjinwangjil, and Keagbatu. Of all 
these, and many others bemdes, we know 
something, but never before has their work 
been displayed and explained in such detail. 
And always there 18 something new to offer— 
a hitherto unknown poem by RabjJai, for 
example—or a brilliant flash of recognition, 
a8 when Heissig, perhaps a little euphorically, 
discerns ın that poet something of the thematic 
brilliance of Goethe, reminiscences of the 
medieval Latin poets, and hints of Carl 
Michael Bellman’s hedonism. Both RabJai 
and Bellman eyed life, often enough in the 
shape of & pretty girl, through the bottom of 
a glass, and appreciated the fleeting moment, 
but I find the deep religiosity of the Mongol 
lama quite absent from the elegantly-turned 
but superficial humanism of the Stockholm 
roisterer. I wonder if what they had in 
common was really anything more than an 
artist’s appreciation of the transitoriness of 
life? A deeper comparison would make a 
fascinating study. At a guess, Rabjai, once 
one had unravelled the euphuistio convolutions 
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of his language, would probably turn out to 
be mush the greater poet. 

This book is the culmination of more than 
20 years of pioneer work in discovermg and 
collecting Mongol literature. Little enough of 
the raw material lay conveniently to hand in 
anthologies and text editions. Most has had to 
be found, identified, and olaemfied, the hard 
way, without too much guidance. Behind the 
skilful narrative and the smooth-running 
translations we glimpse, in the bulky apparatus, 
the years of hard work whose results will be 
familier to those readers who have followed 
Heissig's learned research, and, above all, his 
painstaking catalogues of the Mongol collec- 
tions cf many libraries. And 1f the apparatus 
seems 700 comprehensive for the general reader 
it will be & permanent source of inspiration 
for tha Mongolist, who will find in it the 
starting-point of many & fascinating trail. 

Yet in spite of ita many excellenoies, this 
book i3 of uneven quality. I have no doubt 
that from the day of its publication it will 
become the standard work on the history of 
recent Mongol literature. Its size and price 
make it unlikely that it will run into a second 
edition for a long time, and meanwhile it will 
be universally accepted as the authoritative 
statement on its subject. This is only just: 
it is & splendid achievement by the foremost 
scholar in the field. In general terms, Heissig’s 
survey of the whole landscape of Mongol 
literary and social history is breathtaking in 
ita generosity and wisdom. Yet at the same 
time, in detail it can be disappointing. One 
must be blunt about the transcribed Mongol 
texts: the standard of editing is low. Misprint 
follows misprint, with wrong letters, words 
wrongly separated or wrongly joined, and in- 
consistencies. I forbear to quote. There are, 
too, many faults of transcription: again, it 
would be labour lost to quote, but it should 
be pointed out that misreadings such as alda 
for alta, u, 565, or edur for ddddr, 1, 239, are 
probably responsible for the inaccurate trans- 
lations of the passages in which they ocour. 

Thess mechanical errors will haunt the eye 
of the Mongolist, but will not make a material 
differerce. One simply regrets them. It is the 
way some of the Mongol texts have been 
handled that calls for critical comment. 
Heissig’s method 18 by now familiar: narrative 
and exegesis are closely interwoven, and topics, 
suggestions, and hypotheses are exemplified 
or justified by translated excerpta from the 
origina: texts. The credibility of the exposition 
depends upon the literal and also the stylistic 
acouracy of the translations, which accordingly 
play an essential part in the structure of the 
work. I find myself in disagreement with 
Heissig’s translation of quite a large number 
of passages. A simple mistranslation, or what 
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appears to be one, may not matter in any but 
an aesthetic sense. But in & book like this, 
where theme and material are so intricately 
interdependent, literal accuracy, at the least, 
18 absolutely essential. 

The effect of a misapprehension of the 
original may be no more than to blunt the 
point of a good story. Even so, the non- 
specialist may be moved to wonder what, to 
put it crudely, makes the Mongol tick. The 
little story at the bottom of 11, 751, tells how 
a badarči, a mendicant monk, insults a learned 
nun and refuses to bow to her. From this 
point the story concludes: ‘ und er verstreute 
die vor thr liegenden heiligen Schriften’. ‘This 
is not very funny, though 16 is supposed to be. 
Reference to the original shows that when the 
mendicant refused to recognize her, the nun 
challenged him to a religious disputation with 
the words: či tegvel, nadad nom xaya ' All 
right, debate the soriptures with me, then !’. 
The mendicant chose to interpret this literally 
as ‘ All right, throw the books at me, then !', 
and did so. This essential element of the story 
is omitted from the German version. 

An inoorrect translation may not only be 
literally wrong, but may also create a false 
mood, and produce a picture of life which 1s 
misleading in social terms, & serious matter 1n 
a socio-historical treatise. If there are hints 
of a false exoticism to beguile the reader, so 
much the worse. At rr, 733, 18 a story in which 
a succession of small errors builds up into a 
totally wrong picture of events. The traditional 
joker Balansengge gets invited into a lamasery 
to act as preoentor, and he tells what happened : 
‘Nachdem ich an der westlichen Dschibden- 
Quelle Platz genommen hatte und ein Schlag- 
becken mit haGlichem Klang ergriffen hatte 
und laut brullte, hielten sie mich sogar fur 
ein Maitreya-Buddha mit funfzehn Opfergaben. 
Nun sammelten sich Fraulem und Madchen 
gar viele um mich’. This 18 not really what 
the original says, and I would propose instead : 
* As I was sitting at the head of the right-hand 
bench holding a (?)hoarse-voiced cymbal and 
making it clatter, it happened to be the Sor 
and Maitreya(-festival) on the fifteenth, and a 
lot of ladies and guls had gathered there’. 
Fact, milieu, and motivation are all different. 

The same may be said of the following 
passage from ir, 749. A mendicant starts a 
fire near a nobleman's tent, and gets chased off 
because of the smoke he makes. He retorts: 

* Keinen Platz hab’ ich im Zelt des Fursten 

In dem es Platz für die Hunde hat 

Keinen Halt gibt es 

An den Brüsten der triefaugigen Furstin. 

Aber würmen und seme Sohale Tee trinken 

muß 

Ein Badardin, der die goldene Welt 

durohzieht ! '. 
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One hears the plaintive voice of the underdog, 
a bit self-pitying in his eloquence, ıt 18 true. 
But why should this ‘ no room at the inn ' plea 
provoke the furious response from the prince 
whioh in fact ıt does? Only the fourth line 
geems uncomplimentary, and to that extent it 
18, in the German translation, out of character. 
What the mendicant really said was : 
‘I wasn't sitting in the tent of the Dog’s- 
position-nobleman. 

I wasn't bedding down with his drip-eyed 

lady. 

All I was doing was boiling and drinking 

my tea 

As I wander through the golden world ’. 
(The apparently obscure phrase ‘ Dog's- 
position-nobleman ’ refers to a previous insult 
offered by the badarëi to the same nobleman, 
and is quoted by Heismg, it, 750, from the 
repertory of the same story-teller.) It seems 
to me that the German translation gives quite 
the wrong impression of the social situation 
and attitudes reflected in this story. 

Finally, more than once the author appears, 
at least to me, to have chosen to exemplify 
what may be a valid topic by a text which is 
not apt for the purpose. I shall discuss three 
such cases. The little passage from a Chahar 
poem at the bottom of u, 677, does not 
illustrate, as it 18 said to, the lewdness of 
lamas, but mooks at a man called Olugai bandı 
(‘Tubby the Novice °’), who had his wife stolen 
by a Chinese trader. Bands means ‘novice’ 
but the man so named 18 not necessarily a lama, 
as Toroi bandi was not. (The word has other 
implications which are irrelevant here.) The 
German translation runs : * Uluyai bandi, dem 
Gewinn so gewogen, hat dem Herrn Fürsten 1m 
Norden seine Frau Abalai weggenommen ’. 
I would propose instead: ‘Greedy Olugai 
bandi has had his wedded wife pinched by 
shopkeeper Wang up north ’. (Abalai, correctly 
abali, is a kinship term, not a proper name.) 

Here, and elsewhere, I suspect Hoeisag of 
being over-inolined to force social significance 
out of what, to my eyes at least, 18 a quite 
neutral piece of fun. This may well be the 
unconscious result of concentrated perusal of 
Mongol literary critinsm. It is only too easy, 
after one has ploughed through page after 
page of Marxist oriticiam, not to notice that one 
is accepting as norms the very doubtful assump- 
tions which underlie it. Contemporary socialist 
literature has to have a social purpose and 
background, art for art’s sake being anathema, 
and Mongol literary oritios, at least, evaluate 
the older literature of their people according to 
the same criteria. But cannot a piece of litera- 
ture exist except as a social parable ? Must a 
story always illustrate some political or social 
topic ? 

My second example is a tale at rr, 753, which 
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Heismg says mocks the decatfulness and 
stupidity of the lamas. I think he may have 
been influenced here by the writer of the article 
from whom he took this story, P. Khorloo, 
who says much the same thing, but with 
general application to mendicant stories, not 
especially this one. The lama in this story 
does indeed allow himself to be deceived into 
committing sinful actions, but the climax of the 
tale, regrettably omitted in Heissig's summary, 
18 his bitter regret when he realizes what he has 
done. 

My third instance of a conclusion which 
I think 18 based on sufficient evidence 18 a 
passage at I, 219-20, in which Heissig speaks 
of Rabjai’s anti-Chinese attitude, ‘ Rabjais 
antichinesische Einstellung °. He quotes an 
incident from Rabjar's life, according to which, 
he says, the poet stood up for a man who had 
opposed the Manchu authorities. This man 
was a Chahar ' rebel’ who had been captured 
and fettered Rabjai recognized him and 
saluted him with & few encouraging words. 
The prisoner was so touched, that when he 
died he left Rebjai his gun, which was 
ornamented with the figures of the 12-animal 
cycle (my translation diverges from the 
German here) and his hands, broken in the 
fetters. The original Mongol source for this 
tale recounts it only to show how, amongst 
the curiosa left by Rebjai after his death, 
there happened to be à pair of hands. It says 
of the victim that ' he had struggled heroically 
against the feudal nobility’, but there is no 
mention of the Chinese or the Manchus, and 
it ıs difficult to see why Heïssig has chosen to 
interpret the anecdote in the way he does. 

Rabjars alleged anti-Chinese feeling 18 also 
exemplified by a quotation from a dialogue, 
and here too, I do not think the evidence will 
bear the conclusion based upon it. Rabja, 
Heissig says, enumerates in the passage 
referred to, some qualities belonging to the 
Chinese, the Tibetans, and the Mongols, 
qualities which he says are not very flattering 
to the first two. But once these few qualities 
have been mentioned the Chinese vanish from 
the dialogue, and the quotation 18 merely 
the run-up to & lengthy, racy, and biting 
exposition of the foibles and faults of the 
Mongol character, to be succeeded by a sub- 
Socratic discourse on the nature of man in 
general. Of the Mongols RabjJai says, in part: 
‘They are as ignorant of respect as monkeys 
... they're as daft as pigs. Getting their 
livelihood, they're lıke worms in dung. They’re 
as timid as a startled antelope, as importunate 
as à cliff-echo.... In quarreling they're as 
explosive as a firecracker. In making up 
they're as flexible as a magnet stone. At the 
outset they strike like a oudgel. As time goes 
on they collapse lke a leaden spear. At the 
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end they can be ridden like a tame horse. 
When they lament it goes on like a camel 
squealing. When they enjoy themselves it’s 
like frogs in a nearly dried lake. When they’re 
beggars they can be used as slaves by their 
enemy. When they are rich they cheek the 
lamas and Buddhas ... In their minds they 
can do anything. In deeds they can’t fill a 
spring day They’1e 80 gullible that even a fox 
can take them in. They're 80 ample they'll put 
a mucky hand on the wall and complain of the 
smell '. All good fun, but anti-Chinese ? 

This 18 a monumental publication, which has 
cost an untold amount of original and exacting 
work. It 18 too great an achievement to be 
harmed by the sort of detailed criticism which 
it provokes, and which, accordingly I am bold 
enough to make. 

C. B. BAWDEN 


J. REHMANN and A. THescerr: Mon- 
golewewe zur  spaelen — Goethezeit : 
Berichte und Bilder des J. Rehmann 
und A. Thesleff von der russischen 
Gesandtschaftsretse 1805-06 Hrsg. 
und mu emer Einlatung von Walther 
Hetsstg. (Verzeichnis der Orienta- 
lischen Handschriften in Deutschland, 
Supplementbd. 13.) vin, 177 pp. 
44 plates. Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner 
Verlag GmbH, 1971. DM 144. 


The genesis of this splendid book goes back 
to Herbert Franke's rediscovery, some 20 years 
ago, in the Court Library at Donaueschingen, 
of the literary remains of the German dootor 
Joseph Rehmann (1779-1831), and of a port- 
folio of paintings. Rehmann was a member of 
the unsuccessful embassy sent by the Tsar 
Alexander in 1805, under the command of 
Count Yuriy Aleksandrovich Golov(k)in, to 
the court of Peking The main purpose of the 
embassy was to secure the agreement of the 
Manchu authorities to the extension of 
Russian trade, but as the ambassador refused 
to perform the ceremonies required of him in 
Urga, it was turned back from there, and 
failed to achieve anything. In this, of course, 
it was not unique. 

This embassy is well enough known through 
the writings of Klaproth, who also took part 
in it, but Rehmann’s work, which remained 
unpublished for contemporary reesons of state, 
is by no means redundant. The most immedi- 
ately attractive feature of Heissig’s edition is 
undoubtedly the selection of water-colours 
taken from the accompanying portfolio. These 
show views, persons, scenes from daily and 
religious life, and some detailed studies of 
faces and objects. Whoever painted them, 
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Rehmann or an unknown artist in the com- 
pany, was a pamter of considerable ability. 
They are & factually acourate travel record, as 
one nught expect from their period, not works 
of artistic imagination. Yet they are of an 
extraordinary charm. Rehmann’s journey was 
a hard one, much of it performed in winter 
through the desolate tractes of Siberia and 
northern Mongolia. The embassy enjoyed a 
progressively more frigid reception, and was 
not in itself a happy group of comrades. News 
from Europe was disqmeting—1805, for 
Britain the year of Trafalgar, was for the 
mombers of the embassy the year of Ulm 
and Austerlitz. But these pictures breathe an 
atmosphere of order and serenity. No hint of 
the personality of the artist, his emotions, or 
the strain of a long and exacting journey 
comes through. There is an au of tranquillity 
which 18 perhaps more fascinating to us today 
than it would have been even to Rehmann’s 
contemporaries. The church towers of Irkutak 
pierce the clear air on the far side of the waters 
of the Angara, while in the foreground a gaily 
dressed group watches a ferry-boat about to 
set out. There is all the quaint charm of & 
piece of early Staffordshire Blue. But the 
outstanding quality of these pictures is their 
astounding accuracy. They record, down to the 
smallest detail, what Buryats and Mongols of 
the time wore, how they travelled, what sort 
of idols (ongon) they had in their tents, what 
the palace of the Khutuktu, long since gone, 
looked like, and all in fresh, cheerful colour. 
Even the scenery is right. Plate x1 will strike 
a ohord of remembrance in anyone who has 
come down from Siberia to Ulan Bator by 
train, while in plate x1v the smaller of the two 
buildings on the hill in the middle only needs 
to be replaced by the monument to Soviet 
friendship for the background to look quite 
up-to-date. 

In his lengthy introduction Heissig describes 
the career of Rehmann, and also that of 
another member of the embassy, the Finnish- 
German A. A. Thesleff. Members of the 
families of both could still be traced in 
Germany and Finland, and with their help 
Heissig has reconstructed a oomprehensive 
and fascinating account of their lives, and of 
their journey to Mongolia in particular. Both 
were men of ability and ultimate distinotion. 
Rehmann, who began his career as & protégé 
of Count Aleksey Razumovakiy, ended it as 
personal physician to the Tsar and a Privy 
Counsellor. Thesleff, a career officer, became 
ultimately Deputy Governor-General of Fin- 
land, and Rector of the University of Helsing- 
fors. Rehmann was a man of wide professional 
interests. His literary remains include essays 
and translations concerning Chinese medicine 
and much else. He carried out an extensive 
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programme of smallpox vaccination while on 
his journey, and one of the most interesting 
sections of the book ıs his report on the 
introduction and spread of the practice of 
vacomation in southern Siberia in the years 
1805-6. He speaks, for example, of a staff- 
surgeon Petroff at Troitekosavsk who had 
already, before Rehmann’s arrival, carried out 
700 vaccinations. Through his efforta to master 
the Mongol language Petroff had gained the 
trust of the local population, and Rehmann 
expressed the confident hope that through his 
efforts all the Buryats living beyond Baykal 
would soon be immune to the pox. This 
chapter goes well with a reading of the recent 
article by D. S. M. Williams on medical services 
in Tsarist Central Asia in Asian Affairs, LIX, 
3, 1972, 326-30, and is yet one more corrective 
to the lop-mded Soviet views characterized 
there. 

Unfortunately only part of Rehmann’s work 
survives, and most of what related to Mongolia 
seems to have been lost. Heissig reprints 
Rehmann’s account of his journey from 
Moscow to Kazan, followed by two interesting 
chapters on the religious and the political 
situation of Mongolia. These show the author 
to have been an extraordinanly acute and 
accurate observer. 

The book is beautifully produced, and it is 
a shame that its high price will restrict the 
number of those who can afford to possess and 
enjoy it. The printing of the Russian word 
Kpeuocrb on p.155 in what looks like a 
Greek type-face mixed with roman, is un- 
worthy of the rest of the book, but is the only 
such soleoism J have noted. Two points of 
detail ocour to me. On p. 32 Heissig, quoting 
from the chronicle Erdeni-yin erike, 140, says 
that the Manchu envoy who came to escort 
the embassy to Urga was the Gung (Duke) 
Saqundorji. The Mongol text runs: mén on 
oros-yin qayan-« elči gung eaqundor]i teriguten- 
tei nigen Jayun qorin dórben oros nar bogda 
ejen-e beleg barira ireged kursyen-ece bucajuqui 
‘In the same year, 124 Russians headed by 
SaqundorJi, the envoy of the Russian emperor, 
came to offer gifts, and went back again from 
Urga’. It looks rather as if the name 
Sagundorfi should refer to the ambassador, 
perhaps to his patronymic Aleksandrovich, 
rather than to any Manchu, but I am not sure. 
At any rate, this passage does not refer simply 
to one event in the history of the embassy, 
but, as Heissig shows in a footnote on p. 46 
where he gives the rest of the sentenoe, to the 
whole story of it. Secondly, the Tusiyetd Qan 
Cedendorji was not punished, as is stated on 
p. 51, for ruling 1n an arbitrary manner and 
arbitrarily giving people documents on yellow 
silk with red stamps, nor for employing 
documents upon which he had used red for 
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the stamps. His offence was that he improperly 
issued to those apparently not entitled to them, 
documenta permitting them to use the official 
relay services. Cf. Iledkel sastir, 46, 21 v., 
Joriy-iyar ulaya barsqu temdeg bičig-i kereglegsen 
yala-dur . . . ; and Erdeni-yin erike, 143°, 
eanayan-u du a-bar terigülefu joriyar kimün-du 
eira loryan-u ulaya unugu temdegtu big 
olyuysan uë-tu. Tho phrase ulaya bariqu 
temdeg big seems to be the equivalent of the 
Chinese Fy ji $h HB in the Chinese version 


of Hrdeni-yin erike, à “GMB A, 71. 


C. R. BAWDEN 


SAMTEN G. KARMAY (ed. and tr): 
The treasury of good sayings: a 
Tibetan htstory of bon. (School of 
Onental and African Studies, Uni- 
versity of London. London Oriental 
Series, Vol. 26.) xi, 365 pp., front., 
4 plates, map. London, etc.: Oxford 
University Press, 1972. £10. 


The Treasury of good sayings 18 a history of 
the bon religion written by Bkra-ém rgyal- 
mtshan (1859-1935). The colophon states that 
the work was begun in 1922. The text was 
printed in Sar-rdza in Khams. It contams 
seven sections and 274 folios. According to 
Samten Gyaltsen Karmay no other work 
contains so much information on the history 
af bon from the earliest time up to the present. 
Tt is a history in the traditional Tibetan sense 
of the word. The author quotes a great 
number of sources and gives long lists of 
teachers and of texts discovered by gter-stons. 
As the first work of this kind to be translated 
into a Western language, it 18 of great 
importance for a better knowledge of bon 
traditions. The introduction contains a 
summary of the entire text and discusses its 
historical value. The translation begins with 
the second part of section Iv which relates the 
genealogies of several bon masters. Sections v 
and vi deal with the ‘First’ and ' Second 
Spread ' of bon. The seventh section is by far 
the longest. It describes the ‘ Third Spread ': 
the revival of bon after the persecution by 
Kbri-sron lde-btsan at the end of the eighth 
century and the subsequent history of bon. It 
deals in great detail with the rediscovery of 
the hidden texts. The conoluding part of this 
section on the future chronology of bon has 
not been edited and translated. The long lists 
of texts discovered have been omitted from 
the translation but they are to be found in the 
romanized text. 

One must regret the fact that the translation 
and the romanized text have not been printed 
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on opposite pages as 1n Snellgrove’s The nine 
ways of bon. Without a second copy of the 
book it is far from easy to compare text and 
translation. The translation is excellent and 
written 1n & very lucid English. Tho translator 
has taken great pains to give information on 
the t»xts quoted by the author. For the dates 
of the scholars mentioned by the author he 
has made much use of Ni-ma bstan-’dzin’s 
chronological work, composed in 1842, which 
has recently been translated by Per Kvaerne 
(Aca Orieniaha, xxxm, 1971, 206-48). 
Particularly welcome 18 the glossary (pp. 349- 
52) which lists many rare words. It does not 
contain all words and meanings which are 
absent from the well-known diotionaries of 
Jaschke and Das and the reader will be well 
advised to make his own additional list of 
difficult words and expressions. For instance, 
not listed in the glossary is the expression 
stan-dbyal (p. 233.39) which has been translated 
in different ways by scholars (cf. J. Bacot, 
F. W. Thomas, Ch. Toussaint, Documents de 
Touer-houang, Paris, 1940-6, p.42, n 7; 
F. W. Thomas, Tibetan literary texts, m, 
London, 1955, 138; J. K. Balbir, L’histoue de 
Ráma en tibétain, Paris, 1983, 68; D. L. 
Snellgrove, The nine ways of bon, London, 
1967, 298; A. Macdonald, in Études tibétaines 
dédiées à la mémoire de Marcelle Lalou, Paris, 
1971, p.276, n. 327). Occasionally the trans- 
lator omits parts of phrases, for example, 
snon-gys smon-lam-gyi rgyus (p. 202.22). The 
only case in which an omission of this kind 
alters the meaning of the text is to be found 
on p.138 where & short sentence has been 
omitted (p.299.10-11). In a few places the 
translation is not quite correct: p. 220.25, 
géan-ñor ‘for the sake of others ’—‘in the 
presence of others’; p 235.20, 'bod kho-nar 
"only in dBus’—‘in Tibet’; p. 288.20, 
lha-bon yan ma-nub-na dga’ ‘I shall be happy 
if the Four Ways of the Divine Bon were not 
abolished '—' It would be better 1f the Divine 
Bon were not abolished’ (of. Dictionnaire 
thibétain-latin-français, Hongkong, 1899, 
p.182, s.v. dga'-ba 5);  p.269.9-10, gt 
thams-cad yod-par smra-ba'i 'dul-ba las / gían- 
dag dan gsan-snags rnams ‘any tantras but 
the vinaya of gZhi thams-cad yod-par smra-ba ' 
— other (Vinaya texts) but the M lasa: västi- 
vadavinaya and tantras’; p. 279.26—-7, rgya- 
gar ran-glin ‘the copper island of India '— 
* India and Ceylon (Tamradvipa)’; p. 312.21, 
spe-ne-gu'i sprul-pa gian-ston ées-rab rdo-rje 
bya-ba ‘ a shepherd called gNyan-ston Shes-rab 
rDo-rje '— Gfían-ston  Bee-rab rdo-rje, an 
incarnation of Spe Ne-gu ’. 

The translator has provided two indexes: 
one of divinities and one of earthly beings. An 
index of the texts quoted by the author would 
have been very useful, especially as the 
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translator gives so much valuable information 
on these texts in his notes. One must be 
extremely grateful to Samten G. Karmay for 
having made this important work accessible to 
the Western reader. Let us express the hope 
that Karmay and other bon scholars will 
continue their efforts to make bon better 
known 80 that future historians will speak of 
the twentieth century as the beginning of the 
* Fourth Spread ' of bon | 
J. W. DE JONG 


D. C. Lau (tr.): Mencrus. (The Penguin 
Classics.) 280 pp. Harmondsworth, 
Middx.: Penguin Books, 1970. £0.35. 


There have appeared during the last few 
years a number of essays by Professor Lau 
dealing with various aspects of the book 
Mencius, and here we now have his new 
complete translation. Since the publication in 
1861 of Legge’s excellent translation of the 
Mencius, about a dozen other translations 
have been issued, and in addition, there are & 
number of volumes which deal with the man 
Meng-tzu and his ideas. The volume under 
review is, however, what the French would 
call ‘un ouvrage de vulgarisation > and thus 
Lau does not discuss the insights (or mistakes) 
of his predecessors. His translation cannot be 
too highly praised. Lau discreetly applies 
some advanced philology, and his translation 
18 always sober and cautious, so cautious 
actually, that on occasion be does not even 
give a translation of a Chinese term, but 
renders it in romanization instead Except for 
these cases, his translation reads very well, 
and ıt might well become the Mencius transla- 
tion of our generation. This is, of course, due 
not only to Lau’s good English, but more 
specifically to the understanding he brings to 
the book as a philosopher and a historian of 
philosophy. 

The volume gains added value by Lau’s 
introduction and a number of appendixes. 
Here he discusses the dates of Meng-tzu’s life 
and concludes that nothing 1s known about 
his life previous to 320 B.o., a year in which 
Meng-tzu must have been about 70, and that 
the period of his life for which dates can be 
mentioned with some confidence does not 
exceed a decade. Lau bases himself here on 
the studies of Ch'ien Mu where they appear 
valid and goes beyond them where they do 
not. He also presents the early Meng-tzu 
legend. He then discusses the question of 
whether it was Meng-tzu himself or his disoiples 
who put the book together. Justifiably, Lau 
does not devote too much attention to this 
question. He seems to come out in favour of 
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the second alternative, with the editors having 
extensive notes at their disposal. He does not 
say so outright, but he seems to imply that 
the uniform and brilliant style of the book was 
still Meng-tzu’s and not the editors’, which 
would presuppose a consummate skill in steno- 
graphy on the side of Meng-tzu’s disciples. In 
a further essay, Lau presents Meng-tzu’s 
(entirely ahistorical) conception of history, 
and appendix 6 (first printed in Asia Major, 
NS, x, 2, 1963) deals with Meng-tzu’s method- 
ology in his arguments by analogy. This 
easay is, of course, directed against Waley, 
who, for reasons transcending my com- 
prehension, presents Meng-tzu as a poor 
rhetorician. Lau makes Meng-tzu’s arguments 
more agreeable to the requirements of a still 
widely current Western logic by putting them 
in their context and supplying links m the 
argument which might have been understood 
rather than explicit. In this way, he proposes 
& brilliant solution for the passages concerning 
the na-wai controversy. He could have gone 
one step further. Current Western logio 18 still 
almost entirely conditioned by Aristotelian 
and possibly even more by Cartesian thinking 
which shuns conceptual connexione other than 
those by causality. In this respect we are at 
least as much as Meng-tzu children of our time 
and our surroundings. A position like this 
would have saved Lau from an oocasional 
explanation which might seem forced, such as 
the one concerning the discussion with Shun-ya 
(Lau insists on the romanization Ch‘un-yu) 
K'un. Meng-tzu is confronted here by the 
rhetorician rather than the logician, who wants 
to ridicule Meng-tzu rather than convince 
him. We know a little about Shun-yu K'un 
from other sources. He appears as & man who 
had no use whatsoever for Meng-tzu’s ethical 
system, especially his sexual ethics, and who 
had no use for Meng-tzu's ‘Way’. For him 
the means to help the world was not the Way, 
but politics, including power politics, bribery, 
and clever persuasion. The first question 
Meng-tzu fends off rather skilfully by invoking 
the principle of ch'uan HE (weighing of 
circumstances), an eminently Confucianist 
principle, & principle, however, to which 
Shun-yu K‘un could not object. But as 
chuan # means also power, Meng-tzu gives 
to Shun-yu K‘un the handle for his second 
question, and when Meng-tzu again counters 
with a principle, he runs straight into Shun-yu 
K‘un’s snare. Thus the conversation ends 
with an exasperated rather than a victorious 
rhetorical question. For me, the message of 
this story 18 not that Meng-tzu won another 
debate, but that Meng-tzu was & man of 
courage who stood up for his principles even 
when this lost him a debate. 
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In the last part of his introduction, Lau 
gives a short survey of the main tenets of 
Meng-tzu’s teachings, again a sober and 
cautious disquisition. I do not want to enter 
into the question of terminology here. It 
goes without saying that Lau explains 
Meng-tsu’s concepts well, and that, whenever 
he chooses a translation, he chooses as a rule 
a fitting one. Only the translation ‘ benevo- 
lence ’ for jen leaves me uncomfortable. I aleo 
agree with Lau’s final statement that Meng-tzu 
added depth to Confucianism. This position 
can be maintained even without oalling 
Meng-tzu a mystic. 

HELLMUT WILHHLM 


Frepmricok W. Mots: Intellectual 
foundations of China. (Studies in 
World Civilization.) xiii, 135, v pp. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, [1971]. 


Students of ancient Chinese thought in the 
West have found it easier to deplore the 
nonsense which popular and often youthful 
demand for information about their subject 
has called forth, than to meet that demand 
with good sense of their own. We can therefore 
only be grateful to Professor Mote for having 
produced this sober paperbacked antidote for 
the specious misrepresentations that are read 
so eagerly today by seekers for alternatives. 
The professional reticence, to which Mote is so 
weloome an exception, is however not wilful. 
The popularization of ancient Chmese philo- 
sophy faces two very real difficulties. One is 
the inadequacy of our knowledge of the texte— 
of their language, their composition, and their 
history. The other is the inadequacy of the 
language available to us for the trans-oultural 
description of ideas. 

Although the author does point, throughout 
his book, to problems as yet unsolved by 
scholarship, he does not present the full scope 
of the first of these difficulties to the reader, 
and he 1s certainly right not to do so because 
it is clearly his intention not to encumber his 
readers with simological technicalities and 
because in his role as popularizer the limit of 
his responsibility is to speak from the front 
line of scholarship wherever that may happen 
to be. He must also, of course, avoid antici- 
peting the advance of that very slowly moving 
line. Within these difficult limits the author 
stops most meticulously, and the result is an 
exposition which is traditional without 
appearing old-fashioned. The organization of 
his book iteelf serves to illustrate this. After 
his introductory ohapters one finds five 
chapters devoted to five ancient ‘schools’: 
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Confuciamsm f#; Taoism SH ff; Mohiem 
E; Nominalism 4%; and Legaliam YA. 
This pattern is disturbed slightly by the facts 
that: (1) the chapter on Nomunalism is 
expanded into a topical treatment of ‘ The 
problem of knowledge’ and draws from texts 
associated with other ‘schools’; and (2) the 
final chapter integrates his comments on 
Legalism into a general discussion of ‘ The 
creation of the Chinese Empire’. This pattern, 
with the single omission of the Yin-yang 
R& EF school, represents quite faithfully the 
analytical framework imposed on the history 
of Chinese philosophy by Ssu-ma T‘an in the 
second half of the second century 8.0. Mote 
would undoubtedly be the first to admit the 
desirability of a more flexible and modern 
treatment but he has had the wisdom, where 
‘our science’ has failed to provide a new 
framework, to cling to tradition and eschew 
a speculative and premature reordering. 

The traditionalist structure of the presenta- 
tion of the content contrasts sharply with the 
histor-ographioal viewpoint which informs the 
book. 'This viewpoint presented in the intro- 
ductory ohapters (oh. i, ' Historical begin- 
nings'; ch. ii, ‘ The beginnings of & world 
view'| can be summarized in four related 
propositions. 

(1) That China possessed at least as early 
as the beginning of her literary civilization a 
distinctive ‘cosmology’ different in funda- 
mental respects from our own. (‘ Cosmology’ 
is the author’s preferred term though ‘ world 
view ' is used ın the chapter title and occasion- 
ally elsewhere. It should be noted that the 
term ‘cosmology’ never occurs here in its 
narrower sense of a model of the physical 
universe, as, for instance, in the kat-i‘ten 
& OK, hundl'ien IH K, and other theories.) 

(2) That this ‘cosmology’ determined the 
intellectual patterns of China, particularly 
those exemplified in the ‘ Great tradition ’. 

(3) That these patterns first crystallized 
between the sixth and third centuries B.C. in 
the constructions of the ancient philosophers. 

(4) That the latter are validly seen as the 
intelleotual foundations of China because ‘ to 
& very large extent they have molded all 
subsequent Chinese history ' (p. 11). 

This book is, as it intends to be, an expansion 
of the third of these propositions, but the 
theoretical interest seems to lie in the second, 
for it is there that the author confronts the 
second great difficulty of presenting Chinese 
thought to a Western audience—the difficulty, 
that is, of bridging the cultural gulf. In this 
case he takes the reader entirely into his con- 
fidence. Chinese philosophy can only be 
understood in terms of the ‘ cosmological ’ 
presuppositions which determine it—its own. 
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To build & bridge of planks taken from 
Western ‘ cosmology ' supported only on this 
side of the gulf would be risible if it were not 
so frequently attempted. The reader is rather 
invited to step out boldly toward the further 
bank placing his faith in & bridge whose 
supporting piers, dimly perceived through 
shrouds of mist, ale hopefully anchored upon 
an alien cosmology which is inexplicably more 
directly intelligible to the Western mind than 
the philosophy 1t supporte. This invitation in 
the form in which it ia made may be open to 
epistemological challenge, but it 18 not risible. 
The faith asked for is faith in the fundamental 
axiom of the science of man, that man as man 
must be intelligible to man. A cultural gulf 
is as abhorrent to the mind as a vacuum 18 to 
Nature. My objection to it 18 only that it 
raises undue expectations, for the bridge has 
not been built and the reader, assumed to be 
nearly as innocent of philosophy as he is of 
knowledge about China cannot be expected 
to learn much from the blueprints. He is 
warned of the danger of applying to China 
‘implicit assumptions about universal analo- 
gies in the way men think’ (p.23), but if 
assumptions implicit in Western modes of 
thought are not universalizable, might he not 
expect the comparative historian who has 
examined both Chinese and Western world 
views to make explicit some assumptions 
which do have universal validity ? He is told 
to eschew the parochial question but no new 
catholic one is forthcoming to replace it. The 
cosmological key opens fewer doors than he 
might reasonably expect it to, and in the 
chapters which follow he finds that the 
terminology of Western philosophy, with ite 
implicit assumptions apparently unexpurgated, 
18 still admissible for the description of ancient 
Chinese thought. 

I do not wish to deny the difficulty of com- 
munication ; nor do I mean to suggest that the 
author should have created a fully-fledged, 
artificial meta-language of the comparative 
history of ideas before presuming to talk about 
Chinese ones, but I do believe that of the two 
major obstacles to our effective presentation 
of the Chinese experience to a Western publio 
the problem of our own ignorance, measured 
of course by our own standards, 18 greater than 
the problem of trans-cultural communication. 
If this is true of Chinese studies in general it is 
certainly even more true of the study of 
Chinese antiquity where we must lag 200 years 
behind our Hellenio colleagues. Long before 
we are in & position to fill in the details of the 
Chinese world view, the process of patient 
discovery will itself, I believe, create the 
language necessary to communicate to non- 
sinologiste the discoveries we make. That & 
special language for trans-cultural description 
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is needed I have no doubt, but natural lan- 
guage rises to the demands made of it. It is 
our job to make the demanda. 

The notion of a Chinese world view is at this 
stage of the development of sinology at best 
an inspiration. It may very well engender 
inspired hunches and so contribute to the 
solution of particular problems but it cannot 
be made a general heuristic principle for no 
programme of research can be based upon it. 
It cannot even serve as an organizing principle 
for the knowledge we already have or Mote 
would have made better use of it. It can only 
represent the end-product, the consummation 
of the sinological task, and I would therefore 
modestly suggest that the right place for 1t in 
a non-technical book on early Chinese thought 
would have been in a concluding chapter 
entitled ‘ Intimations of a world view ' where 
folowing the very useful expository chapters 
it might inspire the reader to further study 
without creating expectations of a fuller 
understanding than is now possible. 


P. A. THOMPSON 


Garma C. ©. CHana: The Buddhist 
teaching of totality: the philosophy of 
Hwa Yen Buddhism. xxv, 270 pp. 
London: George Allen and Unwin 
Ltd., 1972. £3.95. 


This book 18 the first serious attempt to 
discuss in detail the philosophy of Hwa Yen 
Buddhism, which the author believes ' truly 
holds the highest teaching of Buddhism ' (p. ix), 
with reference to other systems of thought. As 
an expert on Buddhist philosophy, with a 
thorough knowledge of Chinese Buddhist 
literature, Chang is one of the few who are 
really qualified to present in modern philoso- 
phical terms the abstruse Hwa Yen doctrine 
which was systematized in the T'ang period 
on the basis of the Hwa Yen (Avatamsaka) 
sutra. 

The book, presumably meant for college 
students, begins with & discussion of Buddhism 
as a ' hans-historical ' religion, as against the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition which is * historical ’ 
(pp. xiii ff.), and then explains the ideas of 
samsara and karma by way of olarifying the 
nature of Buddhism as such. The author's 
olear explanations at this point are impressive, 
but they are accompanied by what appear to 
be hasty generalizations, when, for instance, 
he remarks, ‘If we compare the Buddhist 
teaching to that of Western religions, we sense 
that the tendency of the former is to adopt a 
pluralistic approach, whereas the latter tends 
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to be exclusive and holds a “ singularistio ” 
approach’ (p. xxii). Again, the followmg 
remark does not appear very convincing: 
‘I think it is fair to say that Christians are 
much more energetic and enterprising than 
Buddhists. The psychological reasoning behind 
this enthusiasm is perhaps the belief that they 
have only one life to live; whereas Buddhists 
believe that many lives await them ' (p. xix). 
Modern interpretations of Buddhist concepts 
which are novel and ingenious and, to 8 great 
extent, successful, are abundantly presented 
in the book, but ın referring to the Buddhist 
‘world’ or ‘universe’ as ‘solar system’ 
(p.xxv, n.7) the author seems to over- 
simplify complex ideas and explain away 
mystic concepts with modern terminology. 

In the main discussion of the Hwa Yen 
doctrine of totality (pp. 1 ff.), examples and 
similes are skilfully employed. The explana- 
tion of ‘realm’ (pp. 18 ff.) is a remarkable 
introduction to the dootrine of totality and 
non-obstruction. What is missing, however, is 
a more mystical exposition of the doctrine. 
The reader needs to be warned against falling 
into a pit of easy conceptualization and to be 
told that all the rational explanations are & 
step to understanding the transcendental realm 
which reason fails to attain. 

As nearly half the total pages are spent on 
the second part, ' Philosophical foundations 
of Hwa Yen Buddhism’ (pp. 58-184), the 
author’s main interest would seem to lie in 
clarifying this point. This part 18 divided into 
three sections: 'Sünyat&', ‘ Totality’, and 
‘' Mind-only '. One may note that it is not 
appropriate to discuss these three topics under 
the heading ‘Philosophical foundations’, 
because neither Hinyatd nor ‘mind-only’ as 
the author explains them belongs to the 
theoretical basis of Hwa Yen Buddhism. 
Sadnyata is explained at great length (pp. 60- 
120), in what is iteelf a good exposition 
clarifying, among other things, the connota- 
tions of the ‘ Heart sütra'. Hwa Yen teaching 
indeed does not contradict #ünyatä doctrine 
and rather embraces it in its own scope, but 
as 18 evident in Fa-tsang’s flve-teaohing 
classification, éänyat4 doctrine is considered 
as one of the two lowest type of Mahayana 
teaching, the other type being the ' mind-only ' 
dootrine of the Fa-hsiang seot. What is far 
more important than these two in the system 
of Hwa Yen Buddhism but is conspicuously 
missing in this book is the doctrine of tathágata- 
garbha, based on which ‘ non-obstruction of fs 
XB against shih Hf ' is indeed established. 

Chang does introduce various Buddhist 
theories concerning ' mind-only’, including 
the tathagatagarbha theory presented in the 
‘Awakening of faith’ (pp. 175-6), but he 
simply emphasizes the common denominator 
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and fails to present subtle differences among 
these theories. The reader will be easily led 
to believe that the ' mind ' of the ‘Hwa Yen 
sutra , ‘ dlaya consciousness ' of the Yogacara 
system, ‘ mind as suchnees ’ of the ' Awakening 
of faith ', and ' mind-only ’ as experienced by 
Zen masters are all the same. When the 
author says, ‘Hwa Yen Totality can be 
established without the aid of the Doctrine 
of Mind-Only’ (p.172), mentioning the faot 
that Master Tu-shun does not mention * mind- 
only’ in his easay ‘On the meditation of 
dharmadhátw', he is missing the point. In 
view cf the fact that in the Wu-chsao chih-kuan 
H # ik $ Tu-shun explains li and shih 
in terms of ' mind as suchness’ and ‘ mind as 
changing’ respectively (of. p.137;  Taishó 
Tripitaka, xiv, p. 511), his implicit reference 
to mind-only is obvious when he expounds the 
meditation of ‘ non-obstruction of li against 
shih’, oto., in his work ‘ On the meditation of 
dharmadhAtu ’. 

In the systematization of Hwa Yen doctrine 
the tafhägatagarbha theory of the ‘ Awakening 
of faith’ in particular played a vital role. 
Fa-teang (643—712) presumably found it 
necessary to criticize the éüngyatd doctrine of 
the San-lun sect established by Chi-taang 
(649-623) and the ' mind-only' doctrine of 
the Fa-hsiang sect founded by Hsüan-teang 
(600-€4) and K‘uei-chi (632-82) and subsume 
them :n his system of Hwa Yen. In so doing, 
he resorted to the ‘Awakening of faith’. 
Thus, the ‘ existence’ view of the Fa-hsiang 
sect end the ‘non-existence’ view of the 
éünyatü doctrine were ' dialectically ° negated 
and absorbed in the higher standpoint of the 
tathagatagarbha theory, which he termed the 
‘final teaching’ (chung-chiao EX 4k) and 
placed above the ‘ initial teaching ' (shiA-ohiao 
45 $y) of Mahäyäna represented by the 
éünyatd and ‘ mind-only ’ doctrines. In terms 
of the four dharmadhätus, the ' mind-only’ 
teaching of Fa-hsiang and the éinyata teaching 
of San-lun reveal the shih and li dharmadhatu 
respectively, whereas the theory of universal 
origination from ‘mind’ (tathdgatagarbha) 
expounded in the ‘Awakening of faith’ 
reveals the dharmadhätu of non-obstruction of 
li against shih. 

The apex of Hwa Yen philosophy is the 
principle of non-obstruotion of shih agaimat 
shih which underlies what the author calls 
the ‘philosophy of Totality'. He is quite 
right in explaining ‘ Totality’ in terms of 
‘mutual identity’ and ‘ mutual penetration ’ 
(pp. 121 ff.), but what puzzles me is his 
explanation of ‘ mutual identity’ in terms of 
non-obstruotion of ls against shih by quoting 
Tu-shun's essay on ' Observation on the oom- 
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This obvious mistake can be corrected if one 
reads Fa-taang’s commentary on the Hwa Yen 
eilira where he gives reasons for non-obstruc- 
tion of shih against shih (Taishô Tripitaka, 
XXXV, p. 124). 

The last part of the book (pp. 186-241) 
contains a selection of Hwa Yen readings and 
the biographies of the patmarchs translated 
from Chinese. They are acourate translations 
and are useful in giving first-hand information 
about the Hwa Yen doctrine and the life of 
its exponente. One mistake, however, should 
be pointed out. The word yueh $^] is trans- 
lated as ‘summarize’ (p. 225, 1. 24) when it 
means ' explain in terms of’ or ‘ explain from 
the viewpoint of’. Incidentally, in translating 
the same discourse, Wing-tsit Chan commits 
a similar mistake and renders the word as 
‘simply state’ (4 source book in Chinese 
philosophy, 409). Speaking of mistakes in 
translation, I have noticed two in part ir. 
' This is because [in the light of] the mutual- 
supporting aspect of the void and the existent, 
the dharmas of dependent-arising can simul- 
taneously establish themselves’ (p. 129, 
ll. 23-6) should be corrected as, ‘This is 
because in the dharmas of dependent-ariang 
the void and the existent mutually negate and 
simultaneously establish themselves’. ‘ The 
profound Buddha-matrix is ever escorted by 
the Ego-Consciousness’ (p. 137, Il. 3-2 from 
the bottom) is a mistake for ‘ The profound... 
by the seven oonsoiousnesses'; ch‘s-shth 
+, F4, literally ‘ seven’ and ‘ consciousness ', 
was taken to mean ‘the seventh conacious- 
ness’, i.e., ‘ Ego-Consciousness’, but in the 
context in which it is used the term should 
mean ‘seven oonsoiousnesses' (of. D. T. 
Suzuki (tr.), The Lankävatära sütra, p. 193). 

Finally, it is to be regretted that Sanskrit 
words are often mis-spelt, especially in the 
glossary (pp. 250-63). To mention a few, 
‘nirguna’ (p. 93, 1.5 from the bottom) for 
‘nirguna’; ‘Sila’ (p.116, 1. 28) for ' Sila’; 
* karun& ’ (p. 255) for ‘ karun&' ; and ‘Saha’ 
(p. 6, 1. 18 and p. 259) for ‘Saha’. 

H. INAGAKT 


Franz MICHAEL and CHUNG-LI CHANG: 
The Taiping rebellion: history and 
documents. Vols. 11-111. (Far Eastern 
and Russian Institute Publications on 
Asia, No. 14.) xxix, 726; xv, 727- 
1815 pp. Seattle and London: Uni- 
versity of Washington Press, 1971. 
$60, £28.50. 


After seventeen years the University of 
Washington's Modern History Project has 
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finally completed the publication of its monu- 
mental work on the Taiping rebellion. In the 
preface to the first volume, which appeared in 
1966, the editor stated that ‘when the work 
started 1t seemed to be a useful enterprise to 
collect and translate the existing documentary 
material and derive from it & periodization of 
Taiping history that would make possible a 
new understandmg of this ciucial period’. 
This introductory volume was not received by 
this journal for review, so no opinion can be 
expressed as to whether or not ıt was a work 
which ‘ could stand on its own as an analytical 
history ', and whether it did provide ‘a new 
understanding’. We have now the two 
remaining volumes containing the documents 
and comments. 

Just over 400 documents from the rebellion 
itself have been translated and many others 
noted though not translated—mostly local 
regulations, rosters, certificates, and so on 
which, identical in content, eto., have been 
grouped together. The task of translation, 
undertaken by a team of Chmese and American 
graduate students and cheoked by Chang 
Chung-li and the editor, has been accomplished 
with admirable care and competence. And, 
it must be said, this was no mean task. A high 
proportion of the documents are of a religious 
nature—prayers, sermons, proclamations, and 
poems, or are concerned with the details of a 
complex administrative system, and even the 
specialist in Taiping history must be grateful 
to the translators for making much of this 
obscure and prolix material somewhat moro 
accessible. Of equal value are the detailed 
comments on each document, giving pro- 
venance, editions, verification, and so on, and 
including much contemporary material from 
parliamentary papers, reports, and individual 
observation—though more often by foreigners 
than by Chinese. Wherever possible nine- 
teenth-century translations have been used 
and amended—a method which has obvious 
advantages, but which does not always make 
for maximum accuracy. 

The main shortcoming of the collection as a 
whole stems from the debatable wisdom of its 
original conception. Anyone who has worked 
on Taiping history is painfully aware of tho 
essentially hostile nature of the greater part of 
the historical record. Most of what was written 
at the time about the Taipings came from the 
pens of officials directly involved in the sup- 
pression of the rebellion or of literati, who were 
overwhelmingly antagonistic to the rebels and 
their aims. To attempt a study of the rebellion 
purely from its own sources can help to 
re-establish a degree of balanco, but to rely 
exclusively on Taiping documentation creates 
another kind of imbalance. No one reading 
these volumes can fal to be struck by the 
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Tarping leaders’ extraordinary preoccupation 
with religious justification and with the 
formalities of admunistrative and comt 
structure and individual behaviour. This 
emphasis 18 partly due to the content of most 
of the Taipmg pimted publications—those 
which have not apparently survived may have 
had a rather different kind of content, and 
partly because so much of Taiping documenta- 
tion was destioyed. Westerners’ opimons have 
been used, to be sure, to add to the picture in 
the comments; but for all their generally 
hostile tone, official memorials, government 
reports (witness the constant reference made 
in these volumes to the Tse-ch'ing hui-tsuan 


Ai ddp fe ef), and particularly the writings 
of literati, do contain information which, had 
the origmal concept of the project allowed its 
inclusion, would have provided a far more 
rounded image of the rebellion There are 
several items from such sources which would, 
for instance, be more informative than the 
84 pp. of a military roster included in Vol mm, 
though this 18 not to say that the information 
it contains should not be extracted. 

Quite a lage number of documents of 
doubtful authenticity have been translated, 
and we are always told when this 1s the case ; 
but extracts fiom the J"at-p‘ing T'ien-kuo 
yeh-shih k Æ K W BY E ought to be 
used with great caution. Nowhere docs the 
editor note that what survives is only a small 
proportion of the total number of documents 
which fell into the hands of the Taipings' 
enemies. To say that ‘ we know... about a few 
onoe existing documents that have so far not 
been discovered ' 18 misleading. This 18 true of 
Taiping published works (most of which 
survived thanks to tho interest of foreigners 
rather than Chinese government awareness of 
the importance of political and military 
intelligence) ; but it ignores the truly immense 
mass of documenta, Taiping records, des- 
patches, and so on, which were deliberately 
destroyed in order to obliterate all trace of the 
rebellion. 

There ae some omissions; the most 
important one which springs to mind is the 
‘ confession ' of Huang Sheng-te'ai, one of the 
commanders of the Taiping northern expedi- 
tion relief force, which was published in 1057 
in Shantung chin-tai-shih tzw-liao ||] Ha YT 


KR À. 

There is an extensive and extremely 
valuable bibliography of Chinese, English, 
Japanese, Russian, German, and French 
sources, books, articles, and so on. The only 
easily detectable omission is the 1961 complete 
Chinese translation of Lindley’s book. 


C. A. CURWEN 
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S. Y. Tenc. The Taiping rebellion and 
the Western powers: a comprehensive 
survey. xi, 458 pp., 2 maps. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1971. £5.50. 


The author has wisely devoted the major 
part of his book to an examination of foreign 
relations with the Taiping rebellion and 
particularly Western attitudes and policies. 
Wisely, because this 18 oleaily the aspect of 
Taiping history with which he 18 most at home. 
His attention, however, is by no means 
exclus.vely devoted to this, and he attempts 
in hig examination of the rebellion itself to do 
more than merely provide a background to 
his principal concern. Part I 18 therefore 
devoted to the causes of the rebellion and 
pait D to its development. After part m1, on 
foreigr relations, which also deals with the 
reason3 why the rebellion failed, the author 
turns in part 1v to its effects and influence. 

One may disagree with the statement in the 
preface that Western 1elations with the 
Taipings 18 a subject which ' has been neglected 
so far in other publications’, nevertheless 
Teng Ssu-yu has combed the souices, par- 
tioular_y the unpublished diplomatic and con- 
sular erchives in the FO 17 series, and has 
given an adequate account of the policies and 
prejud:ces of the main protagonists. There are 
no startling new facts or interpretations, but 
the section does underline the essential nature 
of British ‘ neutrality’, which was not only 
ambiguous and hostile, but was also used for 
bargaining and as a cover for active assistance 
to the Manchu government. Some indication 
is given of the way in which missionary opinion 
was influenced by, as well as being an influence 
upon, the gradually evolving British policy of 
ovort hostility and intervention against the 
Taipings. It is useful to be reminded of British 
attempts to take a greater part in the sup- 
pression of the rebellion, and of Chinese 
government resistance to actions which would 
have inevitably increased the dynasty’s 
dependence on the Western powers. There is 
some useful information on Russian attitudes 
and policies, though not all of ıt is directly 
relevant to Tarping history. 

On tae positive side, therefore, we are pro- 
vided with a well-documented, reasonably 
succinct account of the Taipings’ relations 
with the foreign powers, missionaries, and 80 
on, which sometimes provides fresh informa- 
tion ani insights. This, however, is less than 
the author intended in this ‘ comprehensive 
BUrvoy `. 

Teng Ssu-yu’s account of the rebellion is 
essentially narrative, based mainly on Chinese 
sources, of which he has an enoyclopaedic 
knowledge. He cautiously avoided, as he tells 
us, ‘ any specific type of interpretation’; the 
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result, unfortunately, 18 not so much ‘a 
balanced approach ’ as one whioh is virtually 
devoid of useful interpretation or analysis. 

For instance, no one writing about the 
causes of the rebellion ventures to omit 
* anti-Manchu feeling’. Whether or not this 
can be acourately described as ‘ nationalism ’ 
is & controversial subject, and perhaps the 
author may be forgiven for not entering the 
tangled woods of definition. But to make any 
sense of anti-Manchu sentiment as a contribu- 
tion to rebellious movements, 1t 18 necessary 
to seo what was the nature and extent of this 
feelhng in the first half of the nineteenth 
century and to attempt, at least, to assess how 
widespread it was amongst ordinary people at 
the time, and to discuss to what extent it was 
synonymous with anti-government animus. 
With the possibly deceptive benefit of hind- 
sight, and under the influence of the late 
nineteenth-century revival of interest 1n early 
Ch'ing anti-Manchu loyalists, such men as 
Ku Yen-wu and Wang Fu-chih have been 
oredited with a ‘ nationalistio ' influence in the 
early part of the last century which they 
clearly did not have. Teng Ssu-yu himself has 
told us elsewhere (Journal of Asian Sludies, 
xxvi, 1, 1968) that Wang Fu-chih’s writings 
remained in manuscript for 200 years—that is, 
until the end of the nineteenth century. If 
such men were ‘ pioneers’ or ‘ an inspiration 
to nationalism’, we must know how they 
influenced popular rebellions. ' The seeds of 
nationaliam had been scattered in the Chinese 
soil’ (p. 13)—perhaps; but did they grow ? 
Were secret societies really ‘ organized to instil 
nationalist principles into future generations ' ? 
And i£ they were in the first instance, was there 
really a coherent ‘nationalist’ programme 
behind secret society activities in the nine- 
teenth century ? There is insufficient evidence 
to answer such questions, or even to support 
such hypotheses. Attention to the anti- 
Manchu current, which some historians seem 
to think ought to have been so important, has 
tended to make them neglect a more important 
factor: withdrawal of support from the 
dynasty—irrespective of whether it was a 
Manchu one—ranging from minority opposition 
to majority passivity or ‘ dragging the feet’, 
was undoubtedly an important reason why 
rebellions flourished and continued for 80 long. 
It is true that the Taipings soon suffered from 
the same lack of support, but there is little 
evidence to suggest that people were alienated 
from the Taipings by their ‘ unnecessary 
cruelty ’ (p. 327). 

The Taiping rebellion was in several striking 
respects different from other rebellions in 
Chinese history; but its true significance 
cannot be properly assessed without a deeper 
analysis of the social, economic, and political 
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factors which made popular rebellion such a 
feature of Chinese history. This is clearly 
connected with the structure of Chinese society 
(class relations), the nature of the Chinese 
state, and its recurring deoline. Ho-shen 
inevitably appears in every discussion of such 
decline in the Ch‘ing period: Teng Ssu-yu too 
attributes to Ho-shen and his rapid and 
irregular promotion the fact that ' the balance 
of the administrative system broke down’ 
(p.21). This, and the author’s treatment of 
the population problem, does not leave us 
much wiser on the crucial connexion between 
the decline of administration, pressure on the 
land, and popular rebellion. 

The discussion of Taiping religion 18 rather 
inadequate The sources of Taiping religious 
ideas have been studied, what in Christianity 
they took and what they left out has been 
examined. But little will be found in this book 
which will take us beyond such analyses, which 
will help us to understand how Christianity 
could have had so powerful an influence, or 
what the limitations of its influence were. 

Teng Ssu-yu’s treatment of Marxist inter- 
pretations of the rebellion is cursory and 
simplistic. Marxist analyses stem, not from 
what Marx himself wrote about the rebellion 
(p. 4), which was very little and based on the 
most superficial knowledge, but upon Marxist 
theories of historical development. To say 
that Chinese Marxist historians * have adopted 
Soviet Russia's interpretation of the Taipings ' 
(p. 4) does not do justice to the depth and 
sophistication of their analysis, or the wide 
divergence of view between the ‘ orthodox’ 
Marxist approach and the moreasing emphasis 
on the role of peasant revolution in the 
development of Chinese history. It 18 easy to 
dismiss ‘the ide&...that the failure of the 
Taiping movement was due to lack of leader- 
ship by industrial workers’ as unrealistic ; 
but this idea, expressed to be sure in an 
unfortunate form of intellectual shorthand, 
implies a painstaking analysis of classes, class 
forces, and the class limitations of the peasan- 
try, which no serious scholar ought to dismiss 
lightly. 

The reader may well be confused both by 
unsupported assertions, all too frequently 
uncritical reporting of contemporary opinions, 
and by apparently contradictory statements. 
For instanoe, on p 336 it is reported that ‘in 
no part of China has a single person of rank, 
eminence or influence joined...they have 
among them no man of literacy’. This is 
difficult to reconoile with the well-known fact 
that no other rebellion in Chinese history has 
produced so much in the way of documenta- 
tion, not least the books which it published, 
and allowing for the destruction of much more. 
Illiteracy is indeed given by Teng as a reason 
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for the Taipings’ failure, since ‘ policies could 
not be carried through '—' very few soldiers 
could read or write' (p. 327). How then are 
we to acoount foi the early discipline of the 
rebels when policies were carried through and 
when, compared with later years, the Taipings 
probably had fewer literate men at their 
disposal? It is doubtful anyway whether 
there was much more literacy in the Ching 
armies. Again, 1f, as is reported on p. 336, 
‘the mass of the people of China have mani- 
fested no sympathy whatever for the insurgents 
or their cause ', one may well wonder how they 
survived for so long. One of the reasons for 
the Taipings' failure, according to Teng Ssu-yü, 
18 that Hung Hsin-ch‘uan, Yang, Shih, and 
other leaders were limited in education and 
ability: Hung’s education was ‘very re- 
stricted’ (p. 326); but later (p. 413) we are 
told that ‘ one of the great advantages of the 
leaders was their lack of classical heritage, and 
henoe their minds, unprejudiced by olassical 
training, could have free rein’. Or again, on 
p. 96, ‘ The basic ideas of the Taiping Kingdom 
were derived from Christianity ’, but on p. 121 
we are told that Hung and the Taiping leaders 
were ‘ far more influenced by Chinese religion 
and superstition than by Christianity’. 
Apparent coutradictions of this kind, are not, 
it 18 true, always entirely irreconcilable, but 
as they stand they can only confuse. 

The statements on p. 115 that ' the principle 
of absolute equality between men and women 
existed not only in the realms of economics 
and politica, but also in the military, cultural, 
and matrimonial spheres’, and on p. 97 that 
‘Under the Taiping régime soldiers were at 
the same time farmers’ olearly need some 
qualification. 

There sie several errors; some might have 
been avoided by more careful proof-reading, 
others are more serious. The mi-fan chu 
Jk f -E (p. 60) were not ‘ restaurant mana- 
gers’ who were associated with secret societies, 
but were leaders of secret society or bandit 
bands (fang), sometimes several thousand 
strong. The name reflects the fact that these 
bands confiscated or looted grain which the 
leader then distributed to his or her (e.g. Ling 
Erh-mei) followers. On p.103 Teng Ssu-yu 
refers to a Taiping edict ordering that ‘ the 
backdoor of a house was required to be always 
kept open ’; in fact the edict says the opposite. 
A. F. Lindley was not a soldier (p. 126), as 
reference to H. Hookham’s article (listed in the 
bibliography) would have shown. Li Hsiu- 
oh'eng did not write that Hung and Yang 
‘met on & bost near Nanking’ to discuss the 
location of the Taiping capital (p. 125), but 
merely that ‘an old boatman’ expressed an 
opinion. It was Lewin Bowring, not his father, 
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who visited Nanking in June 1854 (p. 227). 
Ch'en Yu-ch‘eng was not in alliance with Li 
Chao-shou in the attempted relief of Anking 
(p.293), since Li had surrendered to the 
goverrment in 1858, nor ıs ıt acourate to say 
that Ch‘en ‘ was pursued and died’ (p. 301): 
he was captured by treachery by Miao P'ei-lin 
and executed by Sheng-pao. Li Hsiu-ch'eng 
did not write anywhere in his deposition that 
* he had to drag civilians to do the fighting ' 
(p. 334). 

Then there are some rather bizarre state- 
ments. For instance, ‘Many Chinese leaders 
held to an irrational xenophobia. Their 
minds seemed to be disturbed; they lost their 
balance and security’ (p 32). As Bertrand 
Russell perceptively remarked, with reference 
to the Ch'ien-Iung Emperor's famous letter to 
Geoige ILI, ‘no one understands China until 
this document has ceased to seem absurd’ 
The same must be said of nineteenth-century 
manifestations of the same kind of Chinese 
attituce to the world. On p. 412 the author 
expresses the opinion that the first half of the 
Taiping rebellion ‘marked a_ proletarian 
ievolutionary movement to overthrow the 
Manchu régime’, and on p. 329 we are told 
that the Taipings regarded Hung Jen-kan as 
‘an armchair bourgeois reformer ' ! 
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Josera T. CHEN: The May Fourth 
Movement in Shanghar: the making of 
a soctal movement in modern Chana. 
(T'oung Pao. Monographie, 1x.) xiv, 
219 pp., map. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1971. Guilders 64. 


The core of this book is à narrativo of the 
evente in Shanghai in 1919 that led up to and 
culminated in an eight-day general strike by 
students, merohanta, and workers protesting 
against the craven foreign policy of the Chinese 
government and its harsh treatment of the 
patriots who had opposed it. The story 18 
drawn mainly but not exclusively from two 
volumes of documents on this period published 
in China in 1959 and 1960, espeorally the 
Wu-ssu yun-tung tsar Shang-hai: shih-liao 
hsuan-chi Ji. Vu 3 Bp HE D Hie: RDOM 
È $E ‘ Collected historical materials on the 
May Fourth Movement in Shanghai’. It is 
interessingly and compactly told, and a 
number of mgnificant pointe emerge. Although 
the author does not explicitly say so, the 
movement was led by an alliance of classes 
that was manifestly the heir of the alliance 
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that had spearheaded the 1911 revolution in 
the aty, but with some notable differences. 
The gentry element had virtually disappeared ; 
the part taken by the students was much more 
prominent, and the large-scale participation of 
the working class was new. The style of 
political action—the boycott, the mass meet- 
ings, the patriotic plays, the telegrams of 
protest, the rapid formation of new organiza- 
tions to channel popular action—was recogni- 
zably descended from that forged between 1905 
and 1912, but spread over a wider front. The 
author does not point to this continuity 
(which perhaps he would not accept), but he 
argues that 1t was ' the first true total move- 
ment’ in Chinese history, which contains a 
good measure of truth. 

The analysis in the introduction, the first 
two chapters, and the ‘ Conclusion ” is less 
satisfactory than the narrative, and indeed 
contains some demonstiable errors (such as 
the assertion on p. 39 that ıt was at this time 
that ‘Chinese women in schools made their 
historical debut '—sohoolgir] political activity 
can be traced back well before 1911 in 
Shanghai). The real problem ıs not that the 
author's interpretation 18 often debatable, but 
that it is usually only sketohily linked, if at 
all, to the narrative core. For example, after 
quite reasonably arguing that one should 
regard the New Culture Movement and the 
May Fourth Movement as distinct, he goes 
on to say (on p. 18) that ‘ the exaltation of the 
Chinese nation, viewed from the May Fourth 
context, undoubtedly came from her people’s 
admiration and respect for her national past .. 
affirmation, not negation, of her national 
cultural heritage’ (his italics), and on p. 28 
that ‘only by upholding Chinese oultural 
traditions and values was the nation [? élite] 
able to rally the masses to its side’ One's 
first reaction 18 incredulity that this should 
have been so of Shanghai, of all places, and 
this 18 reinforced when one sees that the 
sentiments of the workers depicted in the 
narrative, as for example in the stirring 
quotation on pp. 152-3, hardly indicate a 
steadfast devotion to the Confucian heritage. 

It 18 the present reviewer's guess that it is 
the author's unfamilarity with the history of 
the city in the 20 years or so before 1919 that 
has led to the faltering of his touch in parte of 
his broader analysis. For instance, to argue 
that 1919 was ‘the first time the nation- 
concept had come into being ’ (p. 198) is surely 
to misrepresent the mood of Shanghai during 
the 1911 revolution, and probably that of 
most of the major cities at that time. This 
weakness 18 & pity, for the book as a whole has 
a great deal to commend it. 
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VERA VLADIMIROVNA VISHNYAKOVA- 
AKIMOVA: Two years in revolutionary 
China, 1925-1927 .... Translated by 
Steven I. Levine. (Harvard East 
Asian Monographs, 40.) xviu, 352 pp. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Hast Asian Re- 
search Center, Harvard University, 
1971. (Distributed by Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. Distributed in G.B. by 
Oxford University Press. £3.15) 


In this book Mme. Vishnyakova-Akimova 
tells of her own experiences as a young 
translator and interpreter for the team of 
Soviet experte who acted as military and 
political advisers to the Kuomintang and the 
war-lord Feng Yu-hsiang prior to and during 
the Northern Expedition. In order to explain 
and educate she supplies also à bird’s-eye view 
of political and military developments on 4 
national level. Though she talks in her pieface 
of ‘how scores of Soviet volunteers worked 
hand in hand with Chinese revolutionaries on 
Chinese soil’, we learn almost nothing of the 
way this co-operation influenced events. Dis- 
appointing too 1n 1t8 naiveté is hor analysis of 
the political mtuation. The book makes its 
impact in other ways. Though it was written 
40 years after the time ıt recalls, her memories 
of incidents and impressions are extiemely 
vividly related. This is due, I think, not to 
literary craftsmanship but to her exceptional 
receptivity. The degree to which she was 
keyed up emotionally for her mission in China 
after somewhat cursory training in Vladivostok 
is indicated in this early passage: ‘The 
sinologists in the Eastern Department of the 
Far Eastern State University were generally 
considered to be men possessed. We were all 
in love with China, with her rich yet laconic 
language, the diffioult but descriptive charac- 
ters, her ancient, distinctive culture and her 
history. But most important, before us was 
the bold people’s liberation struggle which was 
unfolding then on Chinese soil’ (p. 2). Indeed, 
given her youthful high spirits, of which there 
18 plenty of evidence here, one can readily 
imagine that for her to be in China in that 
dawn was very heaven. How feelngly she 
recalls the sights of Peking and Canton, and 
the affection shown to the Russians by Chinese 
crowds on occasion. Coupled with this Joy was 
the warm sense of comradeship with the rest 
of the Soviet corps. Counting off their names 
in 1965 was for her not only letting memory 
speak, but paying homage to the dead with 
whom she had served; many of them were 
later killed in Stalin’s purges. But the frustra- 
tions too were enormous: they were under 
orders not to mix socially with Chinese citizens, 
and their professional activities, first with 
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Feng Yu-hsiang and then with the Kuomin- 
tang, ended in abject failure They also felt 
themselves menaced ın the tres by the greatly 
more numerous White Russians. In her 
individual case one wonders too how well a 
young person trained in Mandarin managed to 
‘interpret ' at the Canton headquarters, when 
by no means all of the Chinese drawn there 
could understand each other. The true 
revolutionary does not of course quaver before 
such adversity, and Vishnyakova-Akimova 
does not emphasize 1t here, but more positive 
a support fo. her than simple tenacity seems 
to have been her buoyant good humour. She 
tells several stories against herself, including 
one of shaving her head as a gesture of ‘ denial 
of feminine inequality’ (p. 206), which led 
one evening to her rickshaw puller calling 
bystanders to witness ' what sort of a foreign 
devil' he was pulling; naturally his call was 
answered, and people ‘ threw down their work, 
ran to me as fast as they could, laughed, 
shouted, and pointed their fingers at me. 
A whole crowd of squealing children ran behind 
my rickshaw’. Other scenes she describes 
with the gift of a caricaturist, like the banquet 
at Nanchang in December 1926, where Chiang 
Kai-shek ‘ bared his large, horse-like teeth and 
seemed about to neigh from pleasure that the 
success of the Northern Expedition had turned 
into a great success for him ' (p. 268). 

As a ‘China hand’ the author could have 
improved her sinology a little. One hopes that 
such mistakes as translating the name of the 
river Yangtse as ‘Son of ocean’ (p. 271) will 
not be perpetuated. Her limited access to high 
councils does not allow her to contribute much 
to political history, either But her book, 
partly inadvertently, shines so bright a per- 
sonal light on the path she travelled that few 
who read it will return to the events she 
describes without remembering the young 
Russian woman who lived through them. 

The book 1s translated from the Russian 
text (Moscow, Izdatelstvo ‘Nauka’, 1965), 
and the translator also supplies an admirably 
brief and pointed introduction 
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CforuE and MIOHEL BEURDELEY: Qiu- 
seppe Castiglione: a Jesuit panter at 
the court of the Chinese emperors. 
Translated by Michael Bullock. [iv], 
204 pp. London: Lund Humphries, 
1972. £10.50. 


The most striking and puzzling feature 
resulting from a superficial study of the work 
of Giuseppe Castiglione is the quality of his 
eclecticism, and the  elusiveness of his 
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peisonality. The text presented here by the 
Beurceleys aims according to the chapter 
headings to cover the hfe of Castiglione, 
* Castiglione and the conquests of the emperor 
of China ', religious painting, portrait painting, 
the painting of animals, flowers, and land- 
soapes, and ends with ‘ Castiglione and the 
Chinese painters of his day’ and ‘ Castiglione 
seen by Chinese critics’. While these chapter 
headings would seem to cover the subject 
fairly thoroughly, the content in effect com- 
prises a series of brief only slightly related 
essays, which do little to 1esolve the puzzling 
uncer;ainties enshrouding the central figure 
There 18, moreover, no real impression left to 
the reader of tho competence of the artist, his 
real place in the curiously artificial society of 
which he was a part, or even of his personality. 
The novelty in his own time of the society in 
which Castiglione had his place, an obscure 
and ambivalent one, and the artistio traditions 
into which he was tumbled by his sense of 
Christian mussion leave him at the end a 
curiously musty figure im our eyes. His 
persorahty and almost even his integrity 
ovade us in this rather superficial treatment— 
or is ıb perhaps that the sources available are 
in the end inadequate ? 

The demands of the emperor and the charac- 
ter of the pressures brought by the eunuchs on 
the foreigners to ensure the execution of 
orders make it singularly difficult to disentangle 
the personality of a particular individual from 
the artificial, and m some sense exotic back- 
ground, so difficult in fact that the authors are 
forced back on generalities and quotations 
from many sources not at all directly related 
to the man with whom the chapters comprising 
this volume are immediately concerned. 
Castiglione himself, brought up in late 
seventeenth-century Italy, was exposed to the 
dying embers of a baroque tradition; trans- 
ferred to the Iberian peninsula, he absorbed 
elemerts of an art flouishing in a region in 
some senses remote from the real fires of 
creaticn, but having a tradition inter- 
penetrated by much that was alien to his own 
background, so that he may in consequence 
have been more open to the strange and in 
some degree exciting influences of the Chinese 
with their abstracted and at the same time 
introspective attitudes in painting. It would 
appear that he maintained a somewhat florid 
baroque treatment of some of his subject- 
matter, especially floral subjects, but was able 
to exercise a notable restraint, probably based 
on Chinese precepts, in his treatment of human 
figures While his invention was limited, his 
capacity for producing decorative effects was 
enormous. Although his understanding of 
Chines? culture was necessarily limited, his 
application to the purely technical needs of 
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painting in the strange realm of which he 
became a part was to say the least astonishing. 
The one aspect of Chinese painting which 
eluded him was, not surprisingly, landscape. 
Even intelligence and technical means were 
not enough; he was unable to surrender 
himself to the emotional and spiritual impact 
of the Chinese concepts of landscape as subjeot- 
matter for painting and this is nowhere more 
apparent than in those landscapes in which a 
Chinese artist who has filled in the background 
has been named, compared with paintings 
which are entirely his own work. Nevertheless 
when ho himself adopted elements in the 
technique and synthesized them with those of 
his European traming in particular settings, 
as in the phenomenal ‘ Hundred horses’, he 
evolved a decorative style which is unique in 
any terms, for it echoes in a remote and elusive 
manner Netherlandish and north European 
painting of a much earlier age and even 
parallels Sohogenauer in the tight linear 
integration. 

One of the most interesting paintings, 
devoted to a series of portraits ordered in 
scroll form, 18 entitled ‘In my heart 1s the 
power to reign peaceably’, the portraits 
being of the young emperor Ch'ien-lung and 
his conoubines. The portrait of the emperor is 
a sensitive one within the limits required by 
Chinese portraiture, but the impact of the 
decoration of the robe is of a meticulousness 
only to be compared with the statutory 
painting of those in Huang-ch‘ao li-ch^s t'u-shsh 
of 1759, of which there are many pages in tho 
Victoria and Albert Museum ; the concubines, 
of course, are stiff Dutch dolls for obvious 
reasons—presumably Castiglione never saw 
most of them, besides lacking the courage to 
observe them, if he did meet them. The 
question must mevitably be posed—were the 
robes painted by an official decorator such as 
one of those employed on the statutory works ? 
It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that they 
were and that the emperor's portrait—head 
alone, in this long soroll, is the work of 
Castighone. 

The authors make little attempt thus to 
asseas Castiglione either in terms of Chinese or 
European traditions. Instead we are presented 
with generalizations into which the paintings 
have to be fitted. An exception to this is the 
series of designs for Yuan-ming Yuan, which 
is an interesting and well-documented story 
on its own of which much more could well have 
been made. Part of the fault undoubtedly 
lies in the lack of adequate documentation in 
European sources; George Loehr has already 
attacked the subject with some success and 
hes made considerable inroads into the 
formidable Chinese, Latin, and Italian sources, 
so that short of quoting rather extensively 
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from Loehr's Giuseppe Castiglione 1688-1766, 
published in 1940, and from other modern 
sources there was relatively little to be done 
Thus we are left with a curiously inconclusive 
study, with a catalogue of paintings—a useful 
compendium, this—and a number of disagree- 
ments in detail with Loehr, which 18 to be 
expected since we are all entitled to opinions 

There is much included that 18 irrelevant to 
the main theme, but one impression remains, 
that Castiglione was a man of incredibly 
disciplined application and prepared to sub- 
ordinate himself almost totally to the demands 
of a series of exacting masters, but this 
impression 18 conveyed by the surviving paint- 
ings &nd by their placement in the context of 
Christian life at the Chinese court It 18 to be 
regretted that the authors have not punched 
this home to the reader as a speoifio quality 
of a man who clearly quite deliberately sub- 
mitted his whole personality and living to & 
concept with which the Chinese had no 
particular sympathy and made little attempt 
to comprehend. Castiglione remains a curiously 
detached and impersonal element against a 
backcloth of alien sophistication and we have 
little knowledge even of the nature of his 
impact on his Jesuit and other Christian 
colleagues. If the authors have done little else, 
they have left an intiiguing problem, with an 
abundance of illustrative material of high 
quality and an up-to-date if restricted 
bibliography. 

MARGARET MEDLEY 


JAN TSCHIOHOLD: Chinese colour prints 
from the Ten Bamboo studio. Trans- 
lated by Katherine Watson 57 pp., 
24 plates. London: Lund Humphries, 
[1972]. £12.60. 


The publication of 24 of the best illustrations 
in facsimile from the olassio Shih-chu chai 
series has presented the author with an 
opportunity to make the history of Chinese 
colour printing from the sixteenth to the 
eighteenth centuries better known to a wider 
English reading public than has previously 
been possible. The only fairly comprehensive, 
but rather generalized study otherwise avail- 
able is that by Jean Fribourg included in 
Chinese art (London, Oldbourne, 1961). The 
author's highly compressed treatment reveals 
many new facets of a relatively little under- 
stood art—little understood, that 18, by the 
historian of Chinese art, and perhaps only a 
little better by specialists in the field of 
printing and book production. The wide 
attention given for more than 8 century to 
Japanese colour printing has and still does 
overshadow the earlier and equally skilled 
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achievement of the Chinese m an area in 
which they remain supreme in their accom- 
plshment. The dexterity of the blockmaker, 
the sensitivity of his observation of forms and 
details, together with his colour matching 
ability all in some sense surpass those of his 
Japanese counterpart. The author also takes 
the opportunity to correct not only errors, 
necessarily and inevitably made by earlier 
writers for whom fewer sources were available, 
but also to eliminate certain popular mis- 
conceptions based on no sources at all, such as 
the belief that Chinese colour printing under- 
went a total deterioration following the 
publication of the Clueh-tzù yuan hua-chuan 
‘Mustard seed garden manual of painting’ 
and that nothing worth while apart from this 
and the early editions of the Shih-chu chai was 
produced after the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. Foitunately in recent years the 
appearance on the market of contemporary 
Chinese reproductions m woodblock prints of 
a number of famous paintings now in museums 
in China gives added force to his statements, as 
he 18 clearly aware, since these modein 
examples are often quite deceptively good 
The quality of modern colour prints 1s all the 
more impressive for being executed in an age 
when the methods of the technologists rather 
than those of the artist and craftsman aie in 
the ascendant. Such achievements would hardly 
be possible on the present scale had the skill 
been permitted to lapse and become extinct 
This rather neglected aspect of Chinese cultural 
traditions deserves more attention from art 
historians than it has hitherto received; even 
among the Chmese only Chéng Chén-to, 
shortly before his untimely death, published 
anything on this subject. In Europe and 
America some published material 18 available, 
but mainly in somewhat obscure journals, 
many of them concerned with printing per se 
rather than art history, as a study of the 
valuable bibliography reveals. It is slightly 
discouraging that quite a number of the most 
important works included in the bibliography 
are 80 difficult of access, and not simply because 
of their erotic content; 1t reinforces the view 
that although there is an interest in block 
printing 1t still remains an extremely limited 
specialism. 

It is to be hoped that this very well printed, 
if not so well bound, volume will serve to 
stimulate moie general enthusiasm for a 
neglected subject; 1t 18 à mistaken economy to 
set a large quarto book in heavy millboard and 
only back ıt with paper, even if a slip case is 
supplied, especially when the plates are not 
sewn in. While the quality of the printing 
itself 18 excellent, 1t 18 unfortunate that on 
p. 36 a semi-colon has been so misplaced as 
to make nonsense of the sentence ‘In Hu’s 
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writing papers, however, black contours occur 
only very seldom ; usually these are ın colours’, 
which is presumably the oorrect reading. 
Anotaer misprint on p.37 ocours at the foot 
of the first paragraph, ‘Mo  Lang.tz.** 
Küuroda. .' should read ‘Mo Lang-tzü.** 
Kuroda..., while on p.38 in the second 
column Kuang Ksu should be Kuang-hsu, as 
it 18 correctly given at the foot of the page. 
Finally, ıt is & relief to read a good translation 
of a work on Chinese art; many are deplorable 
and some even lead one to believe the precise 
opposite of what the author originally intended. 
Such a threat to the truth 18 not posed in this 
Instance. 
MARGARET MHDLEY 


JAMES MARSHALL PLUMER: Temmoku, 
a study of the ware of Chien. Edited 
and arranged by Caroline I. Plumer. 
(Idemitsu Art Gallery Series, No. 7.) 
xvii, 109 pp. Tokyo: Idemitsu Art 
Gallery, 1972. ¥ 8,400, $28. 


James Maishall Plumer will always be 
remembered for two achievements, first for 
his discovery of the Chien kilns with which this 
long delayed posthumously published study 1s 
concerned, and second, for his initiative in 
introducing papes on ceramic history and 
technology in the Far Eastern Ceramic Bulletin 
which he edited until his death in 1960, and 
which it was found impossible to continue 
after this for want of any person competent 
to hendle the material. The present study, 
beautifully illustrated in both colour and black 
and “white, in many instances from his own 
photcgraphs, is a fitting memonal to a man 
whose allegiance to pottery was total and who 
viewed the material not only with affectionate 
understanding, but also with a 1efreshingly 
down to earth 1ealism. In seven short chapters 
he hes recounted his own experience of one 
particular ware held in higher esteem in Japan 
and the West than in China, the country of 
ite origin The second chapter ‘ Shifting 
boundaries and changing names °’, which in its 
original form appears posthumously m Far 
Eastern Ceramic Bulletin (No. 43, 1960), is 
one of particular value for students launching 
out on Chinese ceramic studies because it pin- 
points a problem in the Chinese provincial 
government and administrative system and 
drives home the need for careful examination 
of historical and topographical texts for those 
seeking kiln sites of partioular wares. Also of 
importance are some of the comments on 
inscriptions found on the base of pots; the 
answers he provides are simpler and con- 
sequently more convincing than many 
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suggested by connoisseurs, whose tendency to 
dehght in complicated explanations is well 
known. This again, for 1te frank unpretentious- 
ness and directness, should be read by all 
students in the field, who will profit by his 
refusal to be led away mto the realms of 
speculation. In the chapter concerned with 
technique he has some illuminating comments 
which one does well to note. Especially 
significant 18 his remark that the saggars 
were separated from each other by rolls of 
clay, which also sealed off the enclosed bowls 
from the direct heat of the fire; whether, 
however, the Yueh wares in their saggars 
were sealed off with a film of glaze is open to 
question. This would seem more likely to have 
been a largely accidental phenomenon and due 
to the character of the material rather than 
to a deliberate action, which would result in 
expensive wastage. Apart from this and one 
or two other small points which can be 
corrected from more recent archaeological 
reports directly from Chinese sources, this 
study will always be acceptable and command 
respect. Edited by his widow and seen through 
the press by Professor Koyama it is & very 
welcome addition to the literature on a 
difficult subject. The Idemitsu Foundation 
has made considerable contributions to studies 
in the field of Asian ceramics and it 18 pleasing 
to see this well produced, 1f rather expensive 
volume being made available to European and 
American readers. 


MARGARET MHDLEY 


WiLuiíM E. HENTHORN: A history of 
Korea. xvi, 256 pp. New York: Free 
Press; London: Collier-Macmillan, 
[°1971]. $9.95, £4.50. 


During the last couple of years the long-felt 
need for & comprehensive and readable survey 
of Korean history has been met by several 
works written by Korean scholars and trans- 
lated into English. With William Henthorn's 
book we have the first history of Korea written 
in English since Hulbert’s book appeared half 
a century ago. Henthorn’s book treats in a 
topical way the history of traditional Korea 
from its beginnings to roughly the middle of 
the nineteenth century. The last 50 years of 
the Yi dynasty are desoribed only in summary 
fashion, and therefore the claim expressed on 
the dust-jacket that the book leads up to 1910 
is somewhat misleading. For visual aid the 
book contains a number of tables, chronolo- 
gical summaries, maps, and illustrations. 
Appendix 1 gives some information about the 
Korean language. Appendix 2 presents various 
foundation myths. Appendix 3 contains & 
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‘Postscript’ in which the author outlines the 
basic assumptions and methodology that 
underlie his research. The book conoludes with 
Appendix 4, the bibliography which lists 
Korean as well as Western titles, although in 
a somewhat unsystematic way. 

As ‘traditional Korea’ the author views 
‘a society whose energies were primarily 
directed to filling out the parameters of an 
agricultural state within the limitations 
imposed by the technology at its command’ 
(p. 237). It is questionable whether this con- 
coptual framework, despite the author's farther 
elaborations, is not altogether too vague and 
loose to provide the book with & theme strong 
enough to bind together the many brief 
sections on political, social, economic, and 
cultural institutions and developments into a 
well-rounded and comprehensive picture of 
Korean history. Cross-references would per- 
haps have helped to lend some continuity to 
single themes across the various periods. 

The author ‘ found it useful to view societies 
as having key structures which constellate 
other social institutions’ (p. 238). He speaks 
about the Korean ‘ interacting clan and caste 
systems’ as the key structures of Korean 
society. Unfortunately these terms are not 
well-defined in the text, and social develop- 
ments, especially in the Yi dynasty, find only 
cursory treatment. For example, Henthorn 
states that the social classes in Yi Korea 
continued to be clan exogamous. This raises 
the question of whether every ‘ social class’ 
did in fact have clans. The book is perhaps 
strangest in the treatment of Koree's foreign 
relations. 

The book shows that it is stil a very 
difficult task to write a history of Korea on the 
basis of the scholarly materials available. 
Numerous points await clarification. However, 
Henthorn’s work is a readable contribution, 
and it is to be hoped that it will stimulate 
interest in Korea’s history. 

MARTINA DEUCHLER 


KATHARINE, Lady Sansom: Str George 
Sansom and Japan: a memow. xvi, 
180 pp. front. Tallahassee, Fla.: 
Diplomatic Press, Inc., [1972]. $15. 


Sir George Sansom’s career was something 
of an Orientalist’s dream. Years in the Japan 
consular service led on to years in the diplo- 
matio service in Japan. In 194] he was in 
Singapore as adviser to the Far Eastern 
mission of the Ministry of Economic Warfare ; 
in 1943 he became liaison officer between the 
Foreign Offioe and the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff, Washington; in 1945 he returned to 
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Japan as a member of the Far Eastern Com- 
mission. Then to academic life at the birth of 
the Kast Asian Institute, Columbia University ; 
and after 1954 retirement spent partly m 
Suffolk and partly in California. Shortly 
before his death in 1965 he succeeded in 
completing the third volume of his trilogy on 
the history of Japan. His career, then, 
combined the security of the public service 
with the rewards of the scholar. Few diplomats 
were fortunate enough to specialize so much 
on the area of their choice; few scholars were 
able to speak so convincingly from the 
experience of the world of affairs. 

This fasomatmg volume is primarily the 
story of a successful career. Yet it was a 
career dogged by ill health. Perhaps that is 
why it is doubtful whether Sansom greatly 
influenced important public decisions. Cer- 
tainly he was intensely disappointed by what 
appeared to be the disregard of his views by 
Sir Robert Oraigie, the British ambassador 
in Tokyo, between 1987 and 1940. The nature 
of this disagreement has, of course, been 
known in the past from the Documents on 
British foreign policy, 1919-39, Third Series, 
vols. VUA; but it was not known how 
deeply the matter was felt by the Sansoms. 
Lady Sansom in a letter in 1087 writes that 
Craigie ‘only desires to trundle his own 
barrow, and most decidedly without the 
assistance of anyone 80 knowledgeable as 
George” (p. 96). So the scholarly life had its 
compensations after the disillusion of the 
publie servant. 

The book is interesting too for the judge- 
ments made of others. There is a sympathetic 
acoount of Sir Charles Eliot, the British 
ambassador in Tokyo (1920-6), with whom 
Sansom had a close relationship because of 
their common interest in Japanese Buddhism. 
Sir Francis Lindley is described as ‘ by far 
the best British Ambassador’ Sansom had 
known in Japan (p.62). There are also 
vignettes of many prominent Japanese: 
Makino is ‘a great and attractive man— 
indeed & worthy successor to the traditional 
Elder Stateamen ' (p. 29); Yoshida is ‘ always 
our faithful friend’ (p. 149); and Matsudaira 
as Lord High Chamberlain in 1936 confesses 
through his wife that ‘it was a comfort to be 
living near the British Embassy’ (p. 92). Of 
more general interest is a rip-roaring account 
of George Bernard Shaw’s visit to Japan in 
1933, durmg which he was the special guest of 
the Sansoms, and the calculated provocations 
he gave to &ll and sundry. And how the 
Japanese liked him for it ! 

The book begins with a foreword by G. A. 
Lensen and a brief preface by Lady Sansom. 
It then proceeds with an account of Sansom’s 
career, enlivened by hia letters to Lady 
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Sansom when she was out of Japan, and her 
letters to relatives when she was with him. 
The connecting narrative is supplied by Lady 
Sansom on the bass of her diaries from which 
excerpts are given. For the Japan specialist 
and the modern historian ıt makes compelling 
reading. Moreover, it is an endearing human 
document. 
IAN NISH 


À. Tezuw: Leerboek Bahasa Indonesia. 
—WSleutel Leerboek Bahasa Indonesia. 
2 vols.: 114; 20pp. Groningen: 
Wolters-Noordhoff NV, 1971. 


Several introductions to Bahasa Indonesia 
have appeared in recent years. This one 
differe from the others in having a restricted 
aim, ‘to make modern written Indonesian 
aocessible to Dutoh readers’. It is designed 
for practical language study, specifically 
inoluding private study (i.e. without a teacher). 

It consists of 19 lessons, taking up 105 pp. ; 
& separate booklet contains the key (Dutoh 
translation) to the exercises and a list of 
Indonesian words occurring in the lessons. The 
book is divided into two parte: (1) 11 lessons 
devoted to the simple Indonesian (root) word 
and its function; (2) 8 lessons devoted to 
morphology. 

Word-olasses form the basis for the arrange- 
ment of the material in both parts. Each 
lesson ends with sentences or a passage for 
translation from Indonesian into Dutch. 
Vocabulary is introduced generously, and 
progress towards language of normal difficulty 
is rapid; by lesson 10 the student 18 given a 
comparatively advanced passage in Indonesian 
for translation, and in lesson 13 there is an 
adapted passage from Pramudya Ananta Tur. 
The early introduction of a relatively wide 
vocabulary permits the introduction of 
sensible everyday sentences to illustrate the 
leasons. 

The book is up-to-date in finding room for 
aspects of the language which have assumed 
practical importance in recent years. There is 
a section on the Djakarta dialect: another 
brief but informative section is devoted to 
abbreviations and acronyms. Perhaps the 
phenomenon of reduplication + -an (repre- 
sented by anakanakan on p. 97) might have 
been given more space, in view of its tendenoy 
to be used productively in modern newspaper 
language (e.g. pistol2-an, ‘dummy pistol’, 
coltcolian ‘dummy Colt’ and even monas2-an 
“model of the National Monument’). The 
inchoative and conative functions of the verb 
are not dealt with specifloally. 

The practical worth of such a textbook can 
only be tested effectively by using it on a 
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course and observing the results. This test is 
not possible for teachers outside the Dutch 
milieu; one can only give one’s impressions 
from a reading of the book. Presumably it 
would normally be used in conjunction with 
Indonesian reading material besides that in 
the book; the proportion of grammar to 
exercise material would, I think, be dis- 
proportionate without some dilution of this 
kind. I have tried to see the book from the 
point of view of a student using it as & reference 
grammar, to be consulted on problems arising 
from reading Indonesian. Our student may 
for example come across a form which he 
recognizes as ke-...-anand go to the Leerboek 
for more information on it;. if he is assiduous 
he will find that the book deals with this 
fully, but the information 18 spread over some 
seven different places (under the different 
word classes), and there is no quick means of 
locating these references. This illustrates the 
strength and the weakness of this textbook: 
word classes form an excellent basis for analysis 
of the language, but the beginner cannot be 
expected to have & grasp of word classes, and 
needs further signposts to his material; one 
possibility would be a consolidated schema 
of all the forms, with examples and page 
references; an index would also be helpful. 

Professor Teeuw’s reputation, both as 
linguist and Indonesicus, are guarantee of the 
scholarly level of this work. It 18 & concise, 
lucid, and systematic analysis and exposition 
of the syntax and morphology of modern 
Indonesian which will be a very useful reference 
book for advanced students of the language 
who have a knowledge of Dutch. 


RUSSELL JONES 


C. M. TURNBULL: The Siraws Settle- 
ments, 1826-67: Indsan presidency to 
crown colony. (University of London 
Historical Studies, xxxrr.) x, 428 pp., 
2 maps. London: University of 
London, Athlone Press, 1972. £5.50. 


This is another book to remind us how much 
the writing of the history of the former British 
colonies has changed since the second World 
War. On the one hand, there is a new pro- 
fessionalism which leads the historian to 
exercise the utmost skill in recapturing the 
tone and atmosphere of colonial rule and 
native society, to depict the protagonists in 
action a8 much as possible with their con- 
temporary values intact, to give them a cool, 
hard look without obvious praise or blame. 
On the other, there is a keen awareness that 
the present and the recent past have altered 
our perspective on the firmly past, that the 
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British Empire is firmly past and that it is 
time to attempt some summing-up, whether 
on a large or small scale, and take stock of the 
peoples and culturea the Empire had impressed 
into their present moods and shapes. 

Dr. Turnbull is both the new professional 
and the post-colonial historian prepared to 
review a past age afresh. Set beside John 
Cameron’s On tropical possessions in Malayan 
India (1865) and Lennox Mille's British 
Malaya, 1824-67 (1925), Turnbull’s book 
shows us how much has changed over the 
past 100 years, even over the past 45 years. 
The libraries and archives have, of course, 
made a great difference to what she has been 
able to use. Also her scholarly skills show 
through every page and the deft touches of 
human interest make the book attractive to 
the general reader. She may lack the gusto 
and commitment of Cameron but she 18 every 
bit as professional as Mills without being 
handicapped by an overly institutional and 
constitutional approach. 

But, most of all, the book 1s a sophisticated 
account of two of the earliest multi-racial 
cities in Asia, Penang and Singapore, in their 
formative years under British leadership and 
direction. And it is a very mixed tale indeed, 
beautifully introduced in the kaleidoscopic 
first chapter on the varieties of immigrants 
who dominated those cities. This 18 followed 
by a series of tightly constructed and rather 
severe sections in a chapter on the structure 
of government and a more lively third chapter 
on the complex relations of immigrant com- 
munities with an understaffed administration. 

There are, in addition, three long chapters 
on the economy, on the ' foreign relations ' of 
the Straits Settlements (mamly with the 
Malay States), and on the extraordinary 
struggle to get the Settlements ‘ separated 
from India and transformed into a crown 
colony’. Interspersed between two of these 
long chapters are three short chapters on 
social conditions, external defence, and piracy. 
Although these three are slight compared to 
the longer chapters, the first, on social con- 
ditions, makes skilful use of the fragmentary 
materials on neglected topics and the other 
two sum up very clearly some better-explored 
subjects and put defence and piracy in their 
rightfal place as somewhat minor themes in 
the remarkable growth of & new kind of 
multi-racial city. 

Of the longer chapters, that on the economy 
is certainly central to the book and the author 
has carefully reconstructed the workings of 
the economy in relation to land use and settle- 
ment, to trade in the Nusantara region as 
well as the Asian mainland, and to the well- 
known story of the rapid growth of Singapore, 
sometimes at the expense of its sister ports of 
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Penang and Malacca. The normally un- 
exciting subject of revenue, taxation, and 
currenoy 18 very ably handled. It 18 more 
difficult to advance our knowledge of the 
Settlement’s relations with the Malay States. 
This is & much quarried subject and there 
have been notable studies concerning the 
background of British intervention in the 
Malay States since the beginning of this 
century. What is interesting is Turnbull’s 
perspective, not merely from Calcutta or 
London as most early studies tended to be, 
but mainly from Singapore and Penang, and 
she has shown that this was certainly worth 
the fresh effort. 

The most original chapter in this book 1s 
certainly the ninth, on ‘ The transfer move- 
ment’. The data on this subject are much 
disturbed by emotion and bias and downright 
propaganda, especially by those who sought to 
‘free’ the Settlements from Indian tyranny 
and neglect. Turnbull has done a remarkable 
job of sifting through fact and fiction and 
disentangling the complicated motives of 
different groups of protagonists in this dispute. 
How a few men talked themselves and their 
betters into & major political decision, with its 
important but unforeseen consequences for 
the three cities, emerges as a fine example of 
frontier, pioneer, even ‘ wild West’ politics 
which earlier historians were too solemn and 
earnest to soe. 

The book 18 somewhat over-footnoted, often 
when the story 18 at its most exciting and the 
distraction least welcome. The scholarship 18 
meticulous and impressive. But I believe what 
recommends the book most is the way the 
author has made what I would have thought 
was & story firmly belonging to the imperial 
past into a story that 18 lively and relevant 
even for the South East Asian reader of today. 
She has confirmed that there are many ways 
to write of the British Empire in the nineteenth 
century and it is possible and worthwhile to 
try and do so from the other end of the 
imperial telescope. 

WANG GUNGWU 


ANDREW STRATHERN: One father, one 
blood: descent and group structure 
among the Melpa people. xiv, 265 pp. 
London: ‘Tavistock Publications, 
[1972]. £3.80. (Distributed in U.S.A. 
by Barnes and Noble.) 


For the past 20 years social anthropologists 
concerned with the New Guinea Highlands 
have been grappling with fundamental prob- 
lems of description, analysis, and comparison. 
Much mk has been spilt on attempts to 
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formulate the structural properties of High- 
lands societies, and as often as not they have 
been characterized in terms (‘ looseness’, 
‘ flexibility ’, * openness’, etc.) which suggest 
some form of deviancy from an ideal model. 
Needless to say, as ethnographic coverage 
increases and as new voices join the debate, so 
the 1ssues become more complex, the arguments 
more tortuous, and the theoretical resolutions 
more recondite. It is no longer possible, with- 
out doing serious injustice to many views 
cherished by specialiste, to state concisely just 
what all the fuss is about. In a broad historical 
sense, of course, the controversy oan be seen 
as a reaction against the Africa-dominated 
social anthropology of the 1040's and 1960's. 
It took an Africanist New Guinea-watoher like 
John 3arnes to write the most seminal, most 
oft-quoted paper of the decade with his 
‘African models in the New Guinea Highlands’, 
Man, LXT, 2, 1962, 5-9. Most subsequent 
writers have used this article as a base-line 
from which to advance their arguments, 
though by no means all of them have accepted 
Barnes’s characterization of the differences 
between African and Highlands social struc- 
tures (e.g. agnatic descent versus cumulative 
patrifllation; bounded versus unbounded 
affiliation; group solidarity versus network 
cohesion). 

In One father, one blood, Andrew Strathern 
vigorously tackles the analytical problems of 
group structure among the Kawelka, a Melpa- 
speaking tribe numbering about 860 persons, 
who live near Mount Hagen in the Western 
Highlands. What he has to say may be 
regarded as generally valid for other tribes in 
the Mount Hagen region. It is a highly pro- 
fessional work about highly professional issues 
and will not engage the casual reader or the 
uncommitted undergraduate. A revised and 
updated version of & Fellowship dissertation, 
it complements the author's The rope of moka 
(1971), which described the Mount Hagen 
ceremonial exchange system, and focused on 
the political competition between groups and 
their ‘big men’ leaders. The present work 
elaborates on group constitution and oom- 
position, descent ideology, residence patterns, 
eto.—topios which were presented in one dense 
and baffling chapter of The rope of moka. An 
important chapter deals with situations of 
choice regarding affiliation to groups which 
individuals face. There is a great deal of 
substantive data in the form of local history 
and case material. Indeed, one can imagine 
literate Hageners perusing the book as eagerly 
as critical specialists; but to the average 
alien reader the Kawelka people will appear 
no more life-hke than cardboard out-outs. 
There are no photographs. 

In brief, the book presenta only a partial 
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view of Hagen society (as Strathern is the first 
to admit), and it should be read in conjunction 
with The rope of moka and Self-decoration tn 
Mount Hagen. The over-all analytical approach 
might be called dynamic structural-functional, 
though there is some recourse to transactional 
theory. Rather surprisingly m view of the 
author’s scrupulous scholarship, he does not 
even acknowledge the existence of another 
possible framework for description and 
analysis: the ‘configurational approach’ 
advocated by Pouwer. 

It 18 quite impossible to do justice to the 
complexity of Strathern’s argument here, and 
the most I can do is to indicate briefly the 
general direction in which it runs. His starting- 
point from Barnes is to look at what ' descent 
dogmas’ mean to the Melpa. For, he suspected, 
* a solution to some of the apparent anomalies 
in accounts of Highlands societies lay, not 80 
muoh in understanding discrepancies between 
ideology and practice, as in comprehending 
what the ideology of the Highlanders in 
relation to their social groups was and how it 
might fit the contexts of social activity... in 
which it was found.... The important initial 
task 18 to see what the ideology is about and 
to discover its function m the society being 
looked at’ (pp. 1-2). 

Although not unorthodox, these initial 
assumptions lead Strathearn as he unravels 
his data to a position well to the west, as one 
might say, of the Cambridge Unilinealiste. 
‘ Descent’ (following Scheffler and others) is 
freed of its ‘loaded implications’ as a rule of 
recruitment to groups, and becomes instead a 
cultural construct, ‘a way of talking about 
groups’. Given the weak stress on the in- 
heritance of property (always excepting the 
Mae-Enga, of course) and the virtual absence 
of succession to offices, it is perhaps scarcely 
surprising that Highlands agnatio descent 
constructs are not jural rules forming ure- 
duoible structural principles, but rather ' they 
are employed as moral symbols, as assertions 
of stability and solidarity in a world of flux, 
drawing men together against the divisive 
pulls of their extrapatrifilial ties’ (p.216). 
‘ Filiation' can now come into its own as & 
basis for rules of recruitment. 

The way Strathern, guided by the Melpa, 
nudges the descent-filiation see-saw is the clue 
to the title of the book. ‘ One father’ is the 
idiom of deacent (ideas about group solidarity 
and continuity). ‘ People of one father’ are 
agnates, clansmen. ' One blood’ is, roughly 
speaking, the idiom of filiation. ‘ People of 
one blood’ are cognates, people who share a 
maternally-given substance. But these simple 
definitions are flexible and there is some 
‘confusion’ or ‘mixing’ of idioms, so that 
sometimes Melpa find it convenient to argue 
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that their groups are agnatic (one father), and 
at other times to argue that they are cognatic 
(one blood). There is, in other words, not 
simply a discrepancy between ideology and 
practice, but also considerable ambiguity in 
the ideology itself. It 1s this kind of ideological 
double-think which has caused the tidy- 
minded model-maker so much despair, and 
Strathern 18 to be commended for bringing 
this issue 80 clearly to our attention. It would 
be true of many other Highlands societies that 
‘examination of the interplay of idioms as 
symbols is more informative than an attempt 
to determme whether “ the system is really 
patrilineal or not”’ (p.222). It is also 
demonstrable that many other such systems 
are ‘not “really patrilineal” in any simple 
or holistic way ’. 
MICHAEL W. YOUNG 


Curis Corna: Essai de grammaire du 
créole mauricien. (Te Reo Mono- 
graphs.) 69pp. Auckland: Lin- 
guistic Society of New Zealand, 1970. 
NZ$1.20. 


This monograph provides an introduction 
to the study of Mauritian Creole as spoken by 
a small number of Mauritians resident in New 
Zealand and, in particular (essentiellement) 
two students at the Univeraity of Auckland. 

Corne’s approach to the description of this 
language is similar to that adopted by d’Ans 1 
and others of the Martinet school in that it is 
based upon the progressive expansion of an 
énoncé minimum. For Mauritian Creole the 
latter is identified as two syntagmes, oach 
consisting of a single monéme, acting as 
subject and predicate respectively. Following 
d'Ans, the oonstituents of syntagmes are 
termed épitagmes. Sections 4, 5, and 6 of this 
work are concerned, respectively, with the 
constituents of the subject (les épitagmes 
nominaux), the predicate (les épitagmes pré- 
dicatifs), and the clause (la proposition). Here 
there are several areas where the information 
given conflicts strongly with this reviewer's 
experience of Mauritian Creole and these 
inolude the following. 

(i) It is apparently assumed (m 4.5.1.1 and 
throughout) that nouns in this language are 
necessarily singular unless plurality is indicated 
overtly (by, for instance, a preceding cardinal 


1 A.-M. d'Ans, Le créole français d Hawi, 
The Hague, Mouton, 1968. 

1 Seo P. Baker, ‘ The language situation in 
Mauritius with special reference to Mauritian 
Creole’, African Language Review, vx, 1969, 
73—97 ; idem, Kreol: a descriphon of Maurtitan 
Oreole, London, C. Hurst, 1972. 
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number or quantifier). In fact Mauritian 
Creole nouns are neutral as to number and 
where there is no overt indication of either 
singularity or plurality this can only be 
determined by context. Thus, where a noun 
phrase consists of a noun alone (un lezéme seul) 
this is, in principle, as likely to have a plmal 
reference as a singular reference. 

(ii) In 4.5.2.2 /u/ ‘you’ is listed as the 
second person plural pronoun. In fact this is 
exclusively a second person singular pronoun, 
a ‘polite’ form contrasting with the familiar 
forms /to/ and /twa/. (The pronoun /zot/ is 
both second and third person plural and not 
merely third person plural as indicated by 
Corne.) 

(iii) In 5.2.2 Corne notes 29 combinations 
of verbal particles expressing tense and/or 
aspect. Only six of these combinations are 
acceptable in any variety of Creole currently 
spoken on the island of Mauritius. 

Sections 7 and 8 deal with single- and 
double-based transformations (les propositions 
dérivées par transformation de la proposition 
simple and les phrases. transformations com- 
binatoires). Here Corne provides a generous 
number of examples illustrating a wide range 
of Mauritian Creole sentences. It is regrettable, 
however, that he does not always state from 
which propostiions simples the examples he 
gives are derived. This applies partioularly in 
section 7 where, for example, /li grat lı mem/ 
il se gratte (‘ he scratches himself’) is given as 
an example of la transformation réflexive. 
Since the verb /grat-e/ ? ‘ scratch ' is transitive 
it might be assumed that /li mem/ is here 
derived from the name of a part of the body, 
mich as /80 lebra/ ‘his arm’ or /so latet/ 
‘his head’, which is contextually cognate 
with the subject of the clause (i.e. /li/ ' he’). 
However Corne specifically excludes this 
possibility since he writes (in 7.1.2) that con- 
structions such as /li grat li mem/ are rare 
and ‘se trouve le plus souvent remplacée par 
une périphrase: par exemple, la proposition 
/i grat li mem/ devient /l: grat go lekor/’ 
(/lekor/ = ‘ body’). One is thus left in some 
doubt as to what Corne believes /li grat li 
mem/ to be derived from. 

The monograph is completed by brief 
discussions of comparison and reduplication 
of verbs, adjectives (qualicatifs), and adverbs; 
and a short text in Creole followed by a French 
translation. The text is taken from Baissao's 
Le folklore de VIle Maurice, Paris, 1888, but 
has been modernized and shortened by one 
of the author's two main informanta. 


PHILIP BAKER 


> /grat-e/ has two forms, /grat/ and /grate/. 
The short form a is selected wherever it 
is immediately followed by a noun phrase. 
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Daxtez P. Kunene: Heroic poetry of 
the Basotho. (Oxford Library of 
African Literature.) xxii, 203 pp. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1971. 
£3.75. 


While the Basotho (or Southern Sotho 
people) attained relatively eaily literary 
recognition, principally through the historical 
novels of the late Thomas Mofolo, their poetry 
has hitherto not been widely known to the 
world at large, though untranslated traditional 
texts compiled by Z. D. Mangosela were 
published by the Morija Mission Press in 1921. 
Dr. Kunene, in his new volume, provides 
not only a wide representative sampling of 
traditional material, but also some examples 
from modern poetry, and a wealth of eluci- 
dation 

The author’s scholarship in the field of 
southern African languages and literature is 
already well attested. In Heroic poetry of the 
Basotho he is dealing with products from his 
own culture. Besides being able to give out- 
sideig an intimate ‘inside view’ he is par- 
ticularly well equipped to do so through the 
medium of English, from his long experience in 
literary and linguistic research and teaching, 
among English speakers. Needless to say, his 
style 18 lucid and impeccable, and originality 
and clanty of presentation are evident 
throughout the book. 

Two earlier volumes from the Oxford 
Library of African Literature have presented 
traditional oral poetry from neighbours of the 
Basotho: Izbongo. Zulu praise-poems (ed. 
Trevor Cope), and Prasse-poems of Tswana 
chiefs (ed. I. Schapera). Both of theee are 
basically annotated anthologies, supplemented 
by substantial introductory notes. Kunene’s 
book differs essentially in that it 18 intended 
primarily as an analytical work, not an 
anthology, and it also touches on modern 
poetry. It 18 a book written with purpose and 
conviction, and provides a practical demonstra- 
tion of some of the author’s views about 
literature, hinted at in earlier writings. In a 
very competent review of Cope’a book (in 
JAL, vu, 1, 1969, 51-3), Kunene commended 
it as representing ‘one more step from what 
I would call the “ exploitational approach ” 
to African literature, i.e. the attitude that the 
raison d'Éire of this literature is solely its 
potential as & gold mine for advancing scholarly 
pursuite that are not literature '. In conclusion, 
he expressed the view that ‘the next step 
must be taken, namely, to devote a book of 
this type exclusively to literary analysis ’. 

Kunene has himself taken this ‘ next step ’, 
with his new book, and produced a volume 
that 18 principally concerned with poetry in its 
own right. He employs what he calls an 
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‘analytical-descriptive approach ' and demon- 
strates some useful applications of grammatical 
and syntactical criteria. On the whole, his 
analytical techniques are used as effective 
tools for displaying different facets of the 
material, rather than as sacred cows to be fed 
with chosen chunks of literature. 

Besides shedding invaluable light on 
Southern Sotho poetry, the book will be 
greatly welcomed as a companion to the Zulu 
and Tswana volumes mentioned above. 
Linguistically, Tswana and Sotho are closely 
related and many details of structure, style, 
and general ethos in the poetry of the two 
peoples can be seen to be readily comparable, 
while Zulu praise-poetry, though less intimately 
connected, also shares certain basic features. 

The introduction begins with & brief survey 
of earlier misconceptions by outsiders about 
traditional Sotho poetry, and notes the 
stultifying effect on modern poets, caused by 
over-valuation of extraneous features like 
rhyme and ‘ galloping-horse rhythm’ which 
was too often a consequence of mission school- 
ing. (This point is developed more fully in 
ch. ix.) The author then explains his use of 
the term ‘ heroic’, foreshadowing fuller treat- 
ment in oh. 1. The introduction also provides a 
very concise grammatical outline and a list of 
orthographic symbole and their LPA phonetio 
values. There is no mention of Sotho being a 
tone language, however, and it may escape 
the notice of some readers that the symbol 
‘q’ denotes a click consonant. A brief 
reference to one or two standard works from 
which further linguistic information could be 
obtained might have been helpful here. There 
18 a useful note on terminology, covering 
several specialized ^ neologisms employed 
throughout the book. The most important of 
these 18 the term 'eulogue', denoting what 
some previous writers have oalled a ‘ praise’ 
or a ‘praise name’. Regarding material, 
Z. D. Mangoaela’s Lathoko tsa marena a Basotho 
is listed as ‘ the most important single source ’. 
Surprisingly, there seems to be very little 
mention, anywhere in the book, of earlier 
analytical documentation in this field For 
readers who are interested, one might suggest 
a perusal of ch. v of Ruth Finnegan’s Oral 
literature an Africa (Oxford, 1970), where at 
least six relevant minor publications are listed 
and also an important unpublished thesis by 
the late 8. M. Mofokeng. 

Ch. i, entitled ‘ The manhood of man ', gives 
&n excellent insight into the conditions of life 
that nurtured the growth of ‘ heroic’ ideals 
among the Basotho. The point is stressed 
that permanent mastery over the environment 
would seem less of a stimulus to heroism, and 
hence to laudatory composition, than one in 
which survival was at all times uncertain. As 
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an apt illustration the author suggests that, 
‘if a man were 80 equipped that he could shoot 
and kill a lion from a relatively safe distance 
or, missing 1t, could jump into his Landrover 
and speed away... it would be more likely for 
the gun and the Landrover to be lauded than 
him who operates them’. Admuration for 
manliness and prowess is well illustrated by 
extracts from a number of traditional poems, 
and from Mofolo’s historical novel, Chaka. 

In the second chapter, ‘Identifying the 
hero ’, there is first an excellent presentation of 
traditional Sotho attitudes towards personal 
names, including the belief (found also among 
neighbouring peoples) that the bearer of & 
name is likely to grow up to bear out or fulfil 
to some extent ita implications. A substantial 
extract from a poem in honour of Chief 
Maama later exemplifies the poetic techniques 
involved when names are conferred on a 
warrior to commemorate events in which he 
has acquitted himself with honour. Kunene 
identifies 43 different ‘eulogues’ in this 
passage, most of them being whole phrases 
rather than single words, and he proceeds to 
classify these broadly, by type. This is 
pursued in greater detail in ch. iv, where two 
main categories are discussed: ‘naming 
eulogues ', with five subclasses; and ' eulogues 
of associative reference’ (in which the hero is 
praised for his association with others), with 
three subclasses. 

On structural grounds, ‘ eulogues ' based on 
verbs can be distinguished as particularly 
common and these are given special attention 
in oh. in (not oh. iv, as forecast in the intro- 
duction; ıt seems that these chapters must 
have been interchanged at some stage). 

The ‘ paragraph’, being a term ohosen in 
preference to ‘ verse’ or ‘ stanza ’, is disoussed 
in ch. v. Paragraphs are delimited, we are 
told, not by quantity, but by the sense, or the 
principle of the central idea. One 1s surprised 
to find no mention here of ‘ final cadence ' in 
oral declamation, as a delimiting feature, 
since other writers have noted this (including 
Schapera, for Tswana). Besides containing 
*eulogues', paragraphs frequently embody 
narrative passages. This is treated under the 
heading of * The eulogue-to-narrative formula ’. 

Kunene’s original idea of drawing lines to 
link related items, introduced in ch. vi, is 
commendable for its clarity. The angles of 
these lines serve to distinguish different 
varieties of stylistic repetition and the use of 
clumsier terms like ‘ chiasmus’ and ‘ oross- 
parallelism ’ is thereby obviated. This little 
technical breakthrough is so obviously prac- 
tical that it is likely to be widely emulated. 
A niggling doubt remains, however, as to 
whether the line of poetry, which is so funda- 
mental to this formulation, has been adequately 
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defined, especially in the case of traditional 
poetry. On p. 76, the problem of ‘ the division 
of the line into phrases’ is discussed, and it 
appears to require something like a rule of 
thumb. However, turning back to p. 53, were 
we not gomg to be guided ' by the phrase for 
the determination of the lme’ ? Unless we are 
just gomg to accept unoritically, as our 
material, what has already been reduced, from 
oral art to lines of print, by earlier collectors, 
I think this matter needs oloser attention. 
Distinctions between  'left-to-right-alant ° 
‘ horirontal-line ', and other types of repetition 
pattern are useful, so long as we all agree 
about the line boundaries in the transcribed 
material. Besides there being no mention as 
to whether such boundaries correspond with 
any form of ‘ oral punctuation’, there is in 
fact hardly any reference at all, in this book, 
to reciting technique or the method of delivery 
for dithoko, and the anonymous traditional poet 
remains rather obscure, as a purely mental 
entity. Must oral art become totally embalmed 
in the respectable archives of silent literature ? 

On re-reading the book's title, and noting 
the author's particular concern with the 
‘heroic’ ideal as a theme running through 
poth traditional and modern poetry, I am 
almost inclined to delete the above impassioned 
outburst and to concede that any short- 
comings on the physical plane are more than 
adequately compensated for by the excellence 
of the author’s treatment of the intellectual 
and emotional content of the material, and 
its grammatical structure. His declared object, 
after all, was literary analysis. In ch. vii and 
viii he deals most effectively with figures 
of speech, especially with symbolism and 
metaphor and their relation both to practical 
life and to mythology, drawing on a wide range 
of poems for illustration. We are here doubly 
favoured, through the author's intimacy with 
Sotho oulture, and his gift for explicit 
interpretation. 

Ch. ix provides enlightenment not only for 
consumers of literature, but also for present 
and future Basotho poete. Kunene proceeds 
to demonstrate that many modern poetae do, 
on occasion, employ ‘ heroio poetic techniques 
and styles ’ in their writings, and he urges that 
this is greatly preferable to the importation of 
foreign stylistic embellishments. 

The final chapter is concerned with the 
application of the analytical techniques 
previously introduced, to 134 lines from a 
substantial heroic poem composed in honour 
of Lerotholi Mojela, who led a Basotho 
detachment that fought in the first World War 
on the side of the Allied Forces. The author 
here accomplishes a tidy and illuminating 
study that will serve as a good model for 
farther work in this important field. 
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As an afterthought: the advanced ‘ analyti- 
cal-desoriptive’ techniques demonstrated in 
Kunene’s book are likely to stimulate a growing 
interest and demand for more accessible source 
material from southern Africa. At present, 
what published texts there are, are mainly 
without English translation, and are not 
widely available. More volumes commensurate 
with those of Schapera or Cope would here be 
welcome, ideally with accompanying tapes or 
discs. 

DAVID RYOROFT 


J. W. T. ALLEN (ed. and tr.): Tends: 
sir examples of a Swah classical 
verse form. viii, 504 pp. London, etc. : 
Heinemann, 1971. £8.50. 


Mr. J. W. T. Allen presents here a collection, 
with translations and notes, of six selected 
examples of tendi, generally narrative poems in 
a classical Swahili verse form. The subjects of 
the poems are very varied and much influenced 
by Arabic; and indeed the texts were first 
written in Arabio script. The collection 1s very 
welcome as an addition to the rather scant 
store of traditional Swahili: literature readily 
available; particularly so as tends have been 
somewhat neglected in the past. This neglect 
may have been partly on account of their 
length, which can sometimes strike the modern 
European student as mordinate. (The Lay of 
the ancient mariner may do 80 too!) It may 
not eeem surprising, therefore, that by far the 
largest part of the book consists of the texte of 
six varied examples of tendi, together with 
translations. Here a dilemma arises: should 
the translator give a literal translation, concoct 
& glass, or attempt to produce parallel litera- 
ture in the target language ? Allen aims to 
present his translations as literature (see p. 3), 
and in this he has only varying degrees of 
success. Very few translations are in fact 
literature in the target language (though one 
can think of exceptions, such as Goethe’s 
translations of Shakespeare), and perhaps one 
of the greatest obstacles to producing parallel 
literature is the problem of what to do about 
such matters as poetic form and literary con- 
ventions. Allen side-steps the problem of form 
by offering prose translations of nos. 1 to 5; 
literary conventions he mainly ignores. Even 
80, there are occasions when he translates 
literally, e.g. p. 393, v. 129, ‘Give me your 
work that is in your houses, whether to grind 
corn, give it to me and I will bring it back’; 
and others where the style of the English is, 
to say the least, mixed, e.g. on p. 252 in v. 963 
he uses the somewhat colloquial expression 
‘there was a scrimmage’, followed in v. 966 
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by the poetastio (and hackneyed) ‘ cut to the 
heart”. Or, to take another example, what is 
the reader to make of p 383, v. 62: ‘ Stoutly 
they went, puffing out their cheeks; deeply 
they attacked and nothing was left’? This 
reviewer, at least, vastly prefera the translation 
of no. 6 (mainly, one gathers, the work of 
Allen’s father, though this is not made 
absolutely clear) where the exigencies of pro- 
ducing a verse form in English rule out literal 
translation and impose a more coherent style. 
It is fer to say, however, that had Allen not 
aimed so high, his tianslations would have been 
regarded as a most useful gloss. 

A more serious shortcoming is the almost 
total absence of any assistance to the reader in 
understanding the texts. This 18 the more 
surprising in view of Allen’s own strictures on 
the student who ‘ reads literature solely as & 
means of passing examinations. Such a student 
may learn all the rules and pass with flying 
colours, without ever having an inkling of the 
beauty of form or emotional effect’ (p. 5)— 
though one feels the strictures should be 
directed at the examinations, if such exist. 
For Allen, literature is the expression of 
emotions, and he 1ecognizes that there are 
difficulties in understanding the expression of 
emotions of a different people. I quote: ‘ The 
purpose of this book is to help the student 
who wishes to have that sympathy to overcome 
the initial difficulties.... These difficulties 
are partly due to genuine differences between 
Swahili poetic forms and manners of expression 
and those of Europe, ...' (p. 5). Once again, 
Allen raises hopes which are not fulfilled. The 
poems are not placed in their social setting, 
there is no explanation of literary or figurative 
expressions, no discusaion of form, content, or 
means of obtaining literary effeot. Without 
such aid, many students of today might well 
dismiss, for example, the Utendt wa Mwana 
Kupona as boringly didactic, the Utendi wa 
masahibu as tediously repetitious, and the 
Utendi wa Mikidadi na Mayasa as shapeless. 
Unfortunately Allen’s book does little to 
convince the general reader that they are 
anything more, other than informing us that 
‘The works presented here are all in beautiful 
Swahili’ (p.3). How is the uninformed 
student to appreciate this literature without 
assistance ? Again we have to thank Allen’s 
father for some contribution in this direction, 
in his introduction to no. 6, the Utendi wa 
Qiyama, reprinted from the 1945 edition. The 
value of the whole collection, for the student 
and the general reader, would have been much 
enhanoed by some aid to understanding other 
than suggested translations and selected 
alternative manuscript 

The first part of the book oontaitié a useful 
summary of information about scansion, 
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metre, the relation between Arabic and Latin 
scripts for writing Swahili, and common 
grammatical deviations from Standard Swahili 
found in poetry. This section will be extremely 
useful for students, even though it may con- 
tribute to their passing examinations in an 
unworthy manner! There is also an original 
and very interesting contribution by Mrs. 
Beverly L. Parker on the tend: metre as sung. 
Although her researoh was confined to 4 
lımited number of examples, she has neverthe- 
less formulated some interesting hypotheses 
and raised some still more interesting questions. 
This is pioneer work in & field which has hitherto 
been neglected. 

The book 18 nicely produced, without too 
many misprints and mistakes; the only one 
of any importance noted being the transposition 
of vv. 136 and 137 of the Utends wa Mikidadi 
na Mayasa. Unfortunately the price may 
prove rather high for many students. 


JOAN MAW 


JosEPH O. Vocez: Kamangoza: an 
introduction to the Iron Age cultures of 
the Victoria Falls repon. (Zambia 
Museum Papers, No. 2.) xi, 140 pp. 
Nairobi: Oxford University Press for 
the National Museums of Zambia, 
1971. £3.50. 


For some years now, the Iron Age sequence 
in southern Zambia has perhaps been better 
known than that in any other comparable 
region in sub-Saharan Africa. This has been 
largely due to excavations by Brian Fagan, 
who was Keeper of Prehistory at the Living- 
stone Museum between 1959 and 1965. He was 
succeeded by Joseph Vogel, who has built on 
Fagan’s work by making an intensive study 
of Iron Age settlements within a radius of 
about 30 miles from Livingstone and mostly 
north-west of the Victoria Falls. By the end 
of 1968, Vogel had completed two monographs 
on his surveys and excavations: first, the 
volume now under review, and then an 
account of a single site, Kumadzulo. It was 
not, however, until early in 1972 that these 
reporta, and a summarizing article by Vogel 
in the Zambia Museums Journal, aotually 
appeared in print. This delay is much to be 
regretted, for in certain important respects 
Vogel’s work both modifies and amplifies the 
outline of the Iron Age in southern Zambia 
sketched in Fagan’s numerous and influential 
publications. 

The main feature of Fagan’s interpretation 
of the cultural sequence is the identification 
of two main pottery traditions, on the basis 
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of finds from sites on the Batoka plateau, 
north-east of Livingstone. The first of these, 
attributed to the ‘ Kalomo Culture’, was 
thought to be a development from Early Iron 
Age pottery of about the fifth century at 
Kalundu. The second tradition, which was 
introduced around the twelfth or thirteenth 
century, and was described from sites on the 
north-eastern edges of the plateau, was shown 
to be ancestral to the pottery of the modern 
inhabitants, the Plateau Tonga. Vogel’s chief 
contribution has been to argue that the 
‘Kalomo Tradition’ should be regarded as 
a development, not from the early pottery at 
Kalundu (which he, like David Phillipson, 
se28 as & quite separate type), but from a 
Victoria Falls Tradition’ which flourished 
between about the mxth and ninth centuries. 
This tradition comprises pottery from the 
lower levels of some of Vogel’s own excavations, 
and also pottery from the Dambwa site near 
Livingstone, excavated by Daniels and 
Phillipson. Vogel suggests that the ' Kalomo 
Culture’ sites on the Batoka plateau (which 
belong to the ninth to twelfth centuries) 
indicate a population dispersal eastwards from 
the Victoria Falls region, which may have 
been caused by the decline in rainfall in 
central Africa late in the first millennium 
(a local manifestation of the ‘little climatic 
optimum ’ of the present interglacial). Vogel 
also thinks it probable that the earliest known 
pottery found in Zambia, from Situmpa, 
belongs to & very early phase in the develop- 
ment of the Victoria Falls tradition. With 

to the second main pottery tradition 
identified by Fagan, Vogel is able to show 
that this 'Tonga Diaspora Tradition ', as he 
calls it, extended west across the Batoka 
plateau into the Victoria Falls area, where it 
was well established by about the twelfth 
century. He also argues that here too this 
tradition is ancestral to very recent local 
pottery. 

The present reviewer 18 not competent to 
appraise the detailed analyses of decorated 
sherds which underlie Vogel’s arguments. It 
is, however, clear that these analyses rest in 
turn upon & meticulous excavation techniqne. 
This was duly rewarded by the discovery of 
Kamangoza, a stratified site occupied four 
times between about the ninth and eleventh 
centuries, and again about 200 years ago. It is 
primarily this sequence which has provided a 
framework for Vogel’s relative chronology for 
local pottery styles, which has been satis- 
factorily confirmed by blocks of radiocarbon 
dates. It is also clear that the resulta of 
Fagan’s own more recent work on and around 
the Batoka plateau are very much in line with 
Vogel’s conclusions, in so far as they confirm 
the westward spread of the ‘ Tonga Diaspora’ 
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and the distinctive character of the early 
Kalundu pottery. And besides reconstructing 
broad patterns of cultural history from the 
pottery record, Vogel has provided valuable 
evidence for economic history: the early 
mixed-farmers of the Victoria Falls region still 
depended much on hunting and gathering, 
but from the first they smelted the local iron 
ores and were akuled workers of copper, which 
they probably imported from the Wankie area, 
in Rhodesia. There is, however, virtually no 
sign of any contact with trade routes leading 
to the coast until the last century: the sliver 
of glass found at Kamangoza, and the two 
cowries found more recently at near-by 
Chundu, were clearly accidents of village-to- 
village barter. 

The excavation reports comprised in 
Kamangora are set out clearly and unpre- 
tentiously, and they are illustrated with 
numerous line drawings of pottery. The report 
on Kamangoza itself takes up 60 pp.; another 
40 pp. summarize finds from 18 other sites in 
the region. The stratified site at Simbusenga 
is described only briefly here, as it is the subject 
of another monograph, still in the press. The 
analytical discussion tends to be somewhat 
laboured and abstract in expression, but at 
least the words are chosen with care and 
reflect the very real complexity of the subjeot- 
matter. The maps, however, are not worthy 
of the text—a failing which seems to have 
become a tradition ın archaeological publica- 
tions from the National Museums of Zambia. 
The general map of the Viotoria Falls region 
is no bigger than four postage stamps, and 
any serious reader will be driven to compile his 
own from the relevant 1: 250,000 sheet. 


ANDREW D. ROBERTS 


BRIDGLAL Paowar (ed): The early 
history of Malawi. xxix, 464 pp. 
12 plates. London: Longman Group 
Ltd., 1972. £5. 


This book, which consists mainly of the 
papers contributed to a conference held at the 
University of Malawi in July 1970, attempts 
in the words of ita editor ‘ to give a coverage 
of the early history of Malawi’. It is, however, 
addressed to a somewhat ill-defined audience. 
Some passages are obviously directed to 
beginners, but most ohapters contain solid 
pabalum to be digested by the writers’ peers. 
There are also too many gaps in subject- 
matter and too many unresolved contradictions 
between contributors for it to serve satis- 
factorily as an introductory history to the 
area. Instead it gives a useful indication of 
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some of the research then in progress, con- 
veniently collected in an excellently-illustrated 
single volume rather than scattered across a 
number of periodicals. 

The archaeologista, Tobias, Clark, and 
Robinson, are quick to point out that the 
colonial boundaries of Malawi form a quite 
inappropriate unit for most of the pre-colonial 
past. Most developments need to be set 
against a far wider canvas embracing Malawi's 
neighbours, especially Mozambique. Nor does 
the country’s most prominent natural feature 
—360 miles of lake-shore—bestow & unity on 
the area for most of the pre-colonial period, 
for it was a barrier to communications rather 
than & unifying feature at least until the 
nineteenth century. It was Livingstone and 
his successors who transformed the lake into 
the central axis and raison d'étre of the new 
state. Yet a distinctive theme can be traced 
throughout Malawi's history. Favoured by 
& high rainfall and & wide variety of environ- 
ments, the area has been able to support a 
much greater population density than its 
neighbours. Its function as a desired and 
favoured haven, sharpened in the twentieth 
century by the challenge from régimes 
dominated by white miners and settlers, 
stretches back therefore to the Early Iron 


Of the 10 chapters covering the period 
before the nineteenth century, the most 
original is Leroy Vail’s reassessment of the 
history of the Tumbuka-speaking peoples. His 
critique of the previous historiography of the 
area and his insistence on the importance of 
clan history is an interesting example of the 
reinterpretation of recorded traditions, and 
although at the time of writing his own research 
was incomplete he is able to suggest, if not as 
yet to substantiate, a very different picture of 
Tumbuka history from that previously 
accepted. Lengworthy's account of Chewa 
political organization based on his researches 
into the history of Undi's kingdom, and 
Father Schoffeleers’s authoritative inquiry into 
the meaning of the name Malawi are also 
notable contributions. For the later period, 
MoCracken's chapter on religion and politics 1n 
northern Ngoniland is outstanding. His 
research on the Livingstonia mission is here 
condensed into a perceptive reconstruction of 
Mbelwa’s relations with the mission based on 
a masterly analysis of the external and internal 
factors affecting the Ngoni, to which are added 
some interesting indications of the social and 
political changes which followed the initial 
response to the mission. Linden’s account of 
the Maseko Ngoni in the same period is also 
notable for the leitmotiv of Chewa—Ngoni 
relations which he skilfully exposes. 

The volume ends with two interesting, 
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though very different, chapters on historio- 
graphy. In an examination of the first attempts 
to interpret the historical significance of John 
Chilembwe's rising, Shepperson presents a 
fascinating picture of early Malawian historians 
grappling with a new sense of history. As 
usual with his writings, this account is 
enriched by a fluent command of delightfully 
fresh quotations. In contrast to this example 
of mature urbanity, Chanock offers a single- 
handed challenge to practically all the giants 
of African history together with their hench- 
men. This entertaining if hardly convincing 
caricature of the establishment, which, by 
lifting quotations from their context and by 
a series of overstatements, he portrays as a 
bunch of one-eyed evolutionists, should, like 
Shepperson’s piece, at least serve the useful 
purpose of causing undergraduates —and 
perhaps their teachers—to question some 
current assumptions. His own model of 
Malawian colonial history, however, though of 
considerable interest for understanding the 
present situation in Malawi, does not begin to 
explain why the country, as the Achilles’ heel 
of the Bledisloe Commission in 1938 and of the 
Federation ın the 1950's, played a conspicuous 
and posaibly crucial role in the twentieth- 
century history of central Africa. 


RICHARD GRAY 


AYLWARD SHORTER: Chiefship n 
western Tanzania: a pohhcal history 
of the Kimbu. xxvii, 439 pp., front., 
5 plates. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1972. £7.50. 


The Kimbu oocupy some 20,000 square miles 
of western 'lTanzania, to the south of the 
Nyamwezi. They number &bout 50,000 people, 
and until recently were organized into 38 more 
or less independent chiefships. These chief- 
ships did, however, follow a common pattern 
and acknowledge a kind of institutional 
descent from & common ancestor. Like other 
ohiefships of western and central Tanzania, 
they claimed divine attributes, but lacked the 
centralizing ideals of the divine kingships 
farther north, in the interlacustrine region. 
Instead of growing, they split. Instead of 
conquering the invader, or being conquered 
by him, they accommodated him by offering 
him territory and regalia, if he would adopt 
their political pattern. Instead of combining 
for defence, they divided in order to occupy 
more territory—or perhaps in order to leave 
more widespread signs of oooupation. All this 
presupposes that the indigenous population was 
always sparse, and the immigrants few in 
number. 
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Father Shorter’s monograph traces the 
history of Kimbu from a period in the seven- 
teenth century, or perhaps earlier, when 
migrants travelling from Sumbwa via Ugogo 
founded the first chiefshipa. These migrants 
established the political pattern, and it is 
significant that they came from the fringes of 
the interlacustrine region. In the early 
eighteenth century they were jomed by 
migrants from Sagara, who contributed a more 
sophisticated iron technology, a more diverai- 
fied agriculture, and a knowledge of the East 
Coast trade, symbolized by the cowrie-shell 
bosses which became the most prized insignia 
of chiefship in Kimbu as in the rest of western 
Tanzania. The Sagara migrants knew the value 
of ivory, and it was through contact with 
them in northern Kimbu that the Nyamwezi 
began to organize caravans to the ooast. 
Nineteenth-century immigrants were all con- 
nected in one way or another with the ivory 
trade. During the third quarter of the century 
the Sangu were the dominant neighbours. 
Then, between 1875 and 1884, the country 
was completely reorganized and at last unified 
by a Nyamwezi war-lord, Nyungu ya Mawe, 
who established & monopoly of the ivory trade 
and subordinated the 38 indigenous chiefs to 
seven of his own intendants. The Germans, 
and then the British, worked slong similar 
lines. 

Shorter’s book is in origin a doctoral thesis 
m social anthropology. It is based upon 
extensive investigation of oral traditions and 
also upon a thorough search of printed and 
archival written sources. It is & significant 
contribution to our knowledge, not only of the 
Kimbu, but of a much wider sector of western 
Tanzania in which political development 
responded to similar stimuli and falls into the 
same broad periods. 

ROLAND OLIVER 


JOHN B. GaLBraITH: Mackinnon and 
East Africa, 1878-1895: a study in 
the “New Imperialism’. (Cambridge 
Commonwealth Series.) viii, 253 pp. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1972. 
£5. 


Chartered companies played an important 
part in British expansion in Africa during the 
latter part of the nineteenth century, and 
Professor Galbraith’s book is largely the story 
of the rise and fall of the Imperial British East 
Africa Company. It is also very much about 
the efforts of successive British governments 
to hold sway over the area without incurring 
the expense and responsibility of direct 
administration. 
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Britain’s interest in eastern Africa was of 
long standing and derived mainly from her 
position in India. By 1875 there were over 
4,000 Indians in Zanzibar and the bulk of the 
trade of the coast was in their hands. The 
area was of strategic importance in relation 
to India and it was also one where Britain 
was attempting to extirpate the slave-trade. 
For many years Britain succeeded in exercising 
influence through the Sultan of Zanzibar, but 
ho was proved a broken reed by German 
intervention in East Africa. From 1888, 
therefore, when a charter was granted to the 
company, Britain's interest was made manifest 
by ite activities until it collapsed in the early 
1890's. 

It has often been suggested that the company 
failed because of the ineffectual leaderahip of 
Sir William Mackinnon, the Scottish shipping 
magnate, who was the chief sponsor and head 
of the company for most of its existence, but 
Galbraith quite rightly says that the company 

. was born into a world in which, with the 
ice effective leadership 1t would not long 
gurvive ’. 

It undertook to administer an area which 
was almost the size of Britain and France 
combined, but 1t was hopelessly under- 
capitalized for such an enterprise. Communica- 
tions in the territory were extremely poor and 
the company was committed to pay the Sultan 
$53,000 annually. Its commercial operations 
were also hampered by treaties but perhaps a 
more fundamental difficulty was that it 
pursued political and commerotal aims which 
were not compatible. 

Galbraith treats the dispute between the 
government and the company very fairly but 
in considering Maokinnon's reasons for pro- 
moting the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition he 
underrates Mackinnon’s expectation that he 
would be able to offset the coste of the expedi- 
tion by seourmg a share of the large stooks of 
ivory which Emin was believed to have. Also 
one feels that Mackinnon’s personality is left 
rather obscure. To a large extent this is 
inevitable because so little is known about his 
early life. Indeed, although he latterly 
associated with so many eminent people, he 
was virtually unmentioned in the writings of 
his contemporaries until he became mvolved in 
the affairs of Africa, by whioh time he was 
over 50 years old. Nevertheleas it is inaccurate 
for Galbraith to say: ‘ Until he was drawn 
into Africa, Mackinnon seemed to be dominated 
by the drive for material success. His energies 
were devoted to that end, his world was that of 
trade and finance ’. 

In fact, Mackinnon was profoundly in- 
fluenced by a deep and lifelong devotion to 
religion and on & number of occasions before 
he was drawn to Africa he sacrificed com- 
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mercial advantages to religious scruples. When 
he formed his shipping company in 1858, for 
example, he instructed that: ‘... the steamers 
are not to leave any port on Sunday nor is 
there any cargo or coals to be discharged on 
that day '. 

These, however, are mmor criticisms of a 
valuable book which gives a clear and concise 
account of an important period in the history 
of East Africa. 


I. K. OROHARDBON 


GABRIEL WarBurG: The Sudan under 
Wingate: admimstration in the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, 1899-1916. xi, 
245 pp., front., map. London: Frank 
Cass and Co. Ltd., 1971. £3.25. 


Dr. Warburg has taken an interesting and 
important subject and written a valuable 
account of it. The Sudan has a distinctive part 
in the history of British imperishsm. The 
reconquest was motivated originally by oon- 
siderations of European rivalries but once 
there the British were not subject to the 
sniping of the French as they were in Egypt 
or worried by the intrigues of the Russians as 
they were in Persia. Possibly for this reason 
the character of the government they con- 
ducted has been too little studied. Yet 
government and administration were matters 
of primary importance. The British were not 
even there to make money—though charac- 
teristically (as Warburg points out) Cromer 
was much opposed to the Sudan actually 
costing anything to the British taxpayer or 
the Egyptian revenues, with the result that 
‘the country, which was reoonquered for 
strategical and political reasons only and was 
regarded as & financial liability, emerged as a 
potential economic asset for Britain before the 
Wingate era was over ’ (p. 9). 

For all the harshneas of life in the Sudan, 
government and administration thus enjoyed 
a certain luxuriance, free from political 
pressures and the subversion of private 
financial interests. So much was this so that 
the government could even escape from the 
climate in the summer months, operating from 
Wingate’s country house in Dunbar. Even 
the relation with Egypt in these latency years 
meant differences between Wingate and 
Cromer and reliance on Egyptians in the lower 
levels of administration, until Sudanese could 
be trained. It was no more permanent than 
any other form of tutelage ; but it is interesting 
for its own sake while it lasted. 

Warburg’s account throws much light on 
every aspect of his subject and is well based 
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on the primary sources available in England. 
Its shortcoming is that it is a thess done mto 
a book in such a way that the reader has the 
impression that his interests are the last to be 
considered. The account has lost none of the 
aridity of a thesis. Personalities suffer most. 
The reader is not allowed the indulgence of 
learning anything about personalities from 
Warburg’s book. The main characters get a 
brief biographical footnote. The publishers 
have least concern of all with the reader’s 
interests. It is one of those books where, to 
find a footnote, you must first leaf back to 
identify the number of the chapter you are 
reading, then leaf through the footnotes to find 
the same chapter number, and hope you have 
not by then forgotten the number of the 
footnote. 

These are trivial points which should not 
detract from the quality of Gabriel Warburg’s 
scholarship or the contribution he has made. 
They do detract from the quality of a book, 
which is made to be read, not supervised or 
examined. 


WILFRID KNAPP 


J. O. Isk: Malawi. 11. 
land, succession, property, 
agreements and civil wrongs. (School 
of Oriental and African Studies. 
Restatement of African Law, 4.) xiii, 
209 pp. London: Sweet and Maxwell, 
1971. £5. 


When Malinowski set out on his first field 
trip to the Trobriand islands, the fashionable 
method of collecting material about ‘ primitive’ 
societies was to select a suitable informant 
and cross-examine him severely as to what the 
members of his tribe did and believed. But 
following the publication of Argonauts of the 
Western Pacific in 1922 the limitations of this 
method were soon widely accepted. Indeed, 
it is hard to understand how the old methods 
ever commended themselves to English 
lawyers, trained as they are to find their 
sources in the actual dispute, the decided 
case. So it is surprising to find that the con- 
sultation of a ‘Panel’ of informants is still 
the principal method prescribed by the Restate- 
ment of African Law Project for the investiga- 
tion of the traditional laws of African tribes. 
But this is so; and the method was actually 
used by Dr. Jacob Ibik in the course of his 
research into the customary law of some tribes 
in Malawi. That part of his research con- 
cerned with marriage and divorce has already 
been published in the ‘ Restatement of African 
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Lew ’ series; the rest now follows in a volume 
devoted to land law, succession, moveable 
property, agreements, and oivil wrongs. 

One would not worry too much about this 
question of research method were it not for 
the fact that the means used to investigate 
customary law bear so directly upon the nature 
and quality of the information obtamed. One 
serious difficulty with the use of rule-centred 
questions is that, unless they are backed up 
with further fleld-work, the researcher has no 
means of assessing the answers. When your 
informant speaks of some rule, is he speaking 
of a course of conduct generally followed and 
likely to be enforced in & court 1f neglected ; 
or 18 he outlining ideal rules widely approved 
but seldom attained and never enforced in 
practice ? You can never know unless you 
have checked the dispute settlement process 
in action. Again, without direct knowledge of 
how disputes are settled in a community it 18 
impossible to assess the relative weight and 
importance of rules mentioned by informante. 
For example, in his section on ovil wrongs 
among the Tumbuka of the Rumpi district, 
Ibik singles out the following wrongs for 
individual treatment: damage of another’s 
good name; abduction of an unmarried 
woman; unlawful sexual intercourse; entice- 
ment of another's wife; sheltering a runaway 
wife, and dog bite. Perhaps these are very 
important wrongs in Rumpi, but what about 
the destruction of crops by cattle, blows to the 
human body, and wrongful takings? Unless 
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the researcher analyses the business of the 
courts in the area, we have no means of 
knowing. Perhaps it might be objected that 
more elaborate methods than those actually 
used would have taken too long, and enabled 
too little ground to be covered. Possibly true, 
but a thorough and more limited survey might 
have been more valuable than the rushed 
coverage of the whole country. Some of these 
problems should be given much more serious 
thought before other researchers are sent into 
the field by the Project. 

There is also a problem over the way in 
which this piece of research has been written 
up. The volume aims to be both of intereat to 
other soholars in related fields and of use in 
the Malawi courts. But these objectives are 
hard to combine. Much of what is of orucial 
interest to other scholars 1s probably obvious 
and unimportant to people using the text in 
court; the latter must also surely need a 
vernacular tranalation. 

All this said, Ibik's book contains an 
immense amount of important information, 
much of it from areas which scholars interested 
in traditional laws had never vimted before. 
The arrangement of the material has also been 
given careful thought. Furthermore, Ibik was 
unavailable when the volume waa prepared for 
the press, and under all the circumstances the 
Editorial Committee must be warmly con- 
gratulated upon their efforts in this direotion. 


SIMON ROBERTS 


SHORT 


Mustara GHALEB (ed.): Dire ismati- 
tssche Theologie des Ibrahim sbn 
al-Husain al-Hàmidi. (Bibliotheca 
Islamica, Bd. 24.) [iii], 341, 40 pp. 
Wiesbaden : in Kommission bei Franz 
Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1971. DM 16. 


Ibrahim b. al-Husayn al-Hämidi (d. 557/ 
1162) was the second da‘t in the Yemen of the 
Musta'lian branch of the Ismé‘ilis. These are 
also known as Tayyibiyya since they held that 
the imam al-Tayyib had gone into conceal- 
ment in 524/1130 on the death of his father 
the 1m&m al-Amir. The Musta‘lans continued 
in the Yemen long after they disappeared in 
Egypt, and are today represented mainly by 
the Bohoräs of India. 

The volume under review 18 a scholarly 
edition of one of the chief works of the sect. 
Though 1t contains secret or esoteric teaching 
(cf. EI, second ed., arte. ' Hak@ ik’, 'al- 
Hamidi’, by W. Madelung), ıt was widely 
known, and the editor was able to consult 
three manuscripts. It is described by Brockel- 
mann (GAL, Suppl., 1, 714) as ‘dealing with 
theology, metaphysics and eschatology in 
obsoure language overloaded with technical 
expressions from philosophy, alchemy, ete.’. 
A rapid glance at the work suggests that this 
is largely true. Nevertheless, the contents are 
of great value and interest, especially because 
many sources are named. These include the 
Rasd'il of the Ikhwan al-Safa’ (here used for 
the first time in an Ismáülite work), el- 
Mu'ayyid fi 'l-DIn Hibatalläh al-Shirari 
(d. 470/1077), chief da't (GAZ, Suppl., 1, 320, 
714), Hamid-al-Din al-Kirmäni (GAL, Suppl., 
I, 325; Sezgin, GAS, 1, 580-2) and Abū 
Ya‘qib al-Sijistini (Sezgin, GAS, 1, 574 f.). 
The editang of the text has been competently 
done, and the editor has provided both many 
informative footnotes and an index to the 
Ism&‘ili technical terms in the work. This 
addition to the Bibliotheca Islamica is thus of 
considerable importance for its specialized 
fleld. 

W. MONTGOMERY WATT 


MznLIN L. Swartz (ed. and tr.): 
al-Jawzys Kitab al-qussas wa ’l-mu- 
dhakkirin. (Recherches publiées sous 

la direction de l'Institut de Lettres 

Orientales de Beyrouth. Sér. 1: 

Pensée Arabe et Musulmane, Tom. 

xiv.) [i], 265, 171 pp. Beyrouth: 

Dar el-Machreq Éditeurs, 971] 

(Distributed by Librairie Orientale, 

Beyrouth.) 


NOTICES 


This ıs a useful source-book for certain 
aspects of the religious history of Islam, 
notably, as the editor-translator claims, in that 
‘it throws important new light on the tradition 
of popular preaching in medieval Islam ’. The 
title might lead one to suspect that 1t was a 
biographical dictionary, and ch. ix contains 
a long list of qussas and mudhakkirin with one 
or two aneodotes about each; but the work 
is mainly concerned with a defence of the 
practices of ‘ story-telling’ and ‘ preaching’, 
while admitting that abuses had developed. 
The concluding chapter, and parts of some 
earlier chapters, give instructions about how 
to * tell stories ' and ‘ preach ’, so that ordinary 
people will be edified. In this the author was 
able to draw on his own rich experience, for 
he was one of the outstanding preachers of the 
day. 

An 80 pp. introduction deals with the life 
of the author, the purpose of the work, the 
available manuscripts and similar matters. 
This is in part a condensation of the editor- 
translators Harvard Ph.D. thesis. The 
edition has been competently done, and the 
translation reads easily. There 1s a full index 
of names. One would not in any way objeot 
to Swartz’s transliteration of Arabic words, 
but it might be noted that he differs more 
extensively than he realizes from the system 
of the new Encyclopaedia of Islam. Besides 
the points he mentions as different, he also 
differs in not using ay for the diphthong, in 
not using ligatures, and m assimilating the 1 of 
the article to a following sun-letter. This 18 
mentioned not as a defect but as a slight 
discrepancy. Scholars in various fields will 
weloome this publication. 


W. MONTGOMERY WATT 


HASSANRIN Ras (ed.): Mufarrij al- 
kurüb fs akhbar Bam Ayyub (History 
of the A ), by Jamal al-Din 
Muhammad thn Wägşil (d. 697 4.H./ 
1298 4.p.). Vol. rv. (Arab Republic 
of Egypt. Ministry of Culture. Centre 
for Editing and Publishing Arabic 
Manuscripts. Cover-title, 382 pp. 


[Cairo]: National Library Press, 
1972. 
Three parts of the Ayyübid chronicle 


Mufarnj al-kurüb were edited and published 
by the late Professor Gamal El-Din El-Shayyal 
between 1954 and 1961, and the resumption 
of the work he began is greatly to be welcomed. 
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The present volume 18 sponsored and intro- 
duced by Said Ashour, who is himself bringing 
to completion the edition of al-Magrirrs 
Kitab al-sulük, begun by his predecessor in 
the chair of medieval history at Cairo, Moham- 
med Mustafa Ziada. It is competently edited 
by Hassanein Rabie, who has established a 
place for himself in Ayyübid studies by his 
publications, al-Nuzum al-mahyya fi Misr 
zaman al-Ayyübiyyin, Cairo, 1964, and The 
financial system of Egypt A.H. 564-741 / A.D. 
1169-1341, London, 1972. The text of this 
part of the chronicle is based on MS 119 of 
the Hilal Celebi Library, Istanbul, collated 
with the later and less sound MS 1702 arabe 
of the Bibliothèque Nationale. Running from 
615/1218-19 to 628/1230-31, this part of the 
chronicle covers two-thirds of the sultanate of 
al-Kämil. Ibn Wasil was born in 604/1208, 
and the volume here published contains 
occasional data derived from personal know- 
ledge or obtained from informants. One looks 
forward to the publication of the later portion 
of the chronicle. 


P. M. HOLT 


SEYYED Hosszrmy Nasr: Sufi essays. 
184 pp. London: George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd., 1972. £3.50. 


In the West interest in Oriental religions 
and particularly in their mystical aspects 
extends far beyond Orientalist academic 
circles. In recent decades Sufism has attracted 
considerable attention and there have been 
some Süfi sages of highly suspect credentials 
in Western market-places. By contrast with 
such men, Seyyid Hossein Nasr is a fluent but 
learned expositor in English of Sufi dootrines 
and attitudes, with his roots in genuine 
Persian Shit tradition, widely read in older 
and more recent Süfiliterature and conforming 
to sophisticated academic standards in his 
presentation. He is often preoccupied with 
large philosophical or metaphysical issues 
concerning which he finds common ground 
with Western intellectuals im  &oademio 
environments in which he is participating. 
The present volume is a collection of 11 essays, 
reprinted from seven journals. Subjects 
include ‘The Sufi master as exemplified in 
Persian literature ’, ‘ Islam and the encounter 
of religions ', ‘ The ecological problem in the 
light of Sufism ’, and ‘ What does Islam have 
to offer the modern world?’. Some little- 
known material is reproduced in the collection, 
which one may browse through with some 
pleasure and profit. 

8. D. 


SHORT NOTICES 


KEgMAL A. Faruxi: The evolution of 
Islamic constitutional theory and prac- 
tice from 610 to 1926. x, 299 pp. 
Karachi, Dacca: National Publishing 
House Ltd., 1391/1971. Rs. 30. 


The work is a historical study of the 
development of Islamic constitutional theory 
and practice from the earliest days of Islam 
and the first Islamic ‘ Constitution’ pro- 
mulgated by Muhammad in Medina in A.D. 622 
to regulate the basis of the now society of 
which he was the leader. 

The author traces the history of the Cali- 
phate from the time of the Räshidün until ite 
end in 1926. He illustrates how by as early 
as the Abb&sid period the independence of 
the Caliphate was lost, never to be regained, 
and real power became vested in the sultans 
who, nevertheless, continued to pay lip- 
service :0 the institution of the Caliphate and 
the caliph as the religious leader of the 
community. 

He shows how in modern times the single 
concept of an Islamio constitutional practice 
has been lost and the nations which comprise 
the Muslim world have evolved differing 
concepts of the state. 

The book is well written and annotated with 
a useful glossary, and indexes and a com- 
prehens:ve bibliography. 

D. H. 


SANJUKTA Gueta (tr.): Lakgmi tantra, 
a Paficaratra text. (Orientalia Rheno- 
Traiectina, Vol. xv.) xxxvi, 398 pp. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1972. Guilders 80. 


Though the Laksmitanira is exceptional 
among P&ficaritra Agamas in the overriding 
importance it gives to Visnu’s éakh, ite 
systematic account of philosophy, cosmogony, 
and martradistra makes it the most convenient 
source for knowledge of these aspects of 
Paficarütra tenets. This translation (based on 
the edition of V. Krishnamacharya in the 
Adyar Library Series, Lxxxvu, 1050) now 
makes the materials more easily accessible to 
the student of Vaisnavism. 

It 18 hard to describe the contents of the 
Laksmilanira in terms of the four subjects 
into which the Pàficar&tra Agamas are tradi- 
tionally divided: jfana, knyä, yoga, and 
caryä. The first 18 chapters (almost a third of 
the whole work) give an acoount of the 
philosophy and cosmogony. Thereafter the 
emphasis is on mantras and yoga. Ritual 
worship is treated only in ita essentials, 
iconography is barely touched upon, temple 
architecture and temple worship not at all. 
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The translator 18 to be congratulated on his 
clear presentation of this often intractable 
matter. In ch. xxxvii he has extracted 
meaning out of the impossibly condensed 
description of the Nine Lotus mandala with 
the help of diagrams showing the successive 
stages of its construction and by filling out the 
details from the parallel description in the 
Jayikhyasamista. Yet, despite the explana- 
tory footnotes which accompany the transla- 
tion, one cannot help realizing how much of 
this text 1s still in need of adequate elucidation, 
especially the chapters dealing with the various 
aspects of ocoultism. Towards making good 
this deficit the translator announces a forth- 
coming paper on ‘The mantras and special 
forms of worship described in the Laksmi- 
tantra’, which we await with interest. 


PETER KHOROOHE 


ANIL CHANDRA BANERJEE: Guru Nanak 
and his times. [ix], 245 pp. Patiala: 
Punjabi University, 1971. 


A. C. Banerjee, according to the title-page, 
holds the post of Guru Nanak Professor of 
Indian History at Jadavpur University (near 
Calcutta). His book ‘is an expanded version 
of Sitaram Kohli lectures delivered by me at 
Punjabi University, Patiala, in March 1970, 
under the auspices of the Department of 
Punjab Historical Studies’. Although this 
work is evidently not intended for specialists, 
the author has used most of the secondary 
sources on Nanak available ın English. In 
general he argues coherently and he approaches 
his subjeot with a delicaoy whioh should avoid 
offending religious sensibilities. We hope that 
his leotures will inspire enthusiasm for Sikh 
studies among studente at Indian universities. 


8. D. 


JAYENDRAKUMAR ANANDJI YAJNIK: 
The philosophy of Sri Svaäminärayana. 
(L. D. Series, 32.) xvi, 183 pp. 
Ahmedabad: L. D. Institute of Indo- 
logy, 1972. Rs. 30, 


The Swaminarayan sect is one of the most 
widespread and powerful religious institutions 
in Gujarat. Ita gleaming modern temples are 
often the principal landmarks of the villages 
in which they lie, and in the towns they form 
important cultural and social centres. Its 
followers have taken their faith and their 
organized forms of worship to East Africa and 
from there to Britain, and the feuds between 
the adherents of ita rival sub-sects have spilled 
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over on to the streets of London. And yet, the 
most recent scholarly work that is specifically 
devoted to Swaminarayanism is that of 
Monier Williams in 1882. Anythmg more 
up-to-date has to be gleaned from casual 
references in modern historical or anthropolo- 
gical works. 

Now Dr. Yajnik has published this detailed 
and careful study of Swaminarayan’s philo- 
sophy—the gospel upon which the whole 
struoture of the seot 18 based. In effect 1t 18 
an exposition, a rationalization one might say, 
of the scattered sayings and teachings of the 
Swami that are gathered in the two canonical 
books: the Vacanämi;ta (available only in 
seotarian publications in Gujarati) and the 
Sanskrit Siksapairi (published and translated 
by Monier Williams in J RAS, NS, xiv, 1882, 
733-72). The book originated as a Ph.D. 
thesis and is none the worse for that. It is 
written in very respectable English. 

To the non-specialist the philosophy of 
Swaminaisyan does not appear to be markedly 
different from the teaching of most other 
Indian religious leaders and founders of 
popular sects. Indeed Yajnik rather sella the 
pass when he claims in his preface to have 
shown ‘that Svaminarayanism synthesises 
empiricism and mysticism in epistemology, 
monism and pluralism in metaphysics, hedo- 
nism and rationalism in ethics and all forms 
of yoga in religion’. Nevertheless it is good 
that this should be expounded in English for 
the benefit of those who are capable of 
appreciating the niceties of Jiva, léívara, 
Maya, Aksarabrahman, Parabrahman, et alsa. 

Of course it is ohurligh to complain that the 
author has not written an entirely different 
book, but how agreeable it would be if some 
Gujarati sociologist could bring himself to 
expend half as much scholarship on describing 
what the followers of Swaminarayan are and 
do—how they spend their lives and their 
money—rather than on what they believe or 
are supposed to believe ! 


I. M. P. E. 


INGA-LILzz Hansson (ed.) : À sympostum 
on Chinese grammar, held at the 
Scandinavian Institute of Asian 
Studies, Copenhagen, 27-29 August 
1970, under the chairmanship of Seren 
Egerod. (Scandinavian Institute of 
Asian Studies Monograph Series, 
No. 6.) 174 pp. Lund: Student- 
litteratur, 1971. Sw. kr. 43. 


This consists of five papers, three in the 
field of Classical Chinese by Egerod, Malmqvist, 
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and Graham, and two dealing with Modern 
Chinese by Kratochvil and Rygaloff, plus a 
transcription of the peaks in the discussion 
that followed each paper. The contributions 
vary greatly in length between Graham’s 
87 pp. on ‘The grammar of the Mohist 
dialectical chapters’ and Rygaloff’s 6 pp. on 
‘ Le syntagme nominal complexe, la fonotion 
de de et les valeurs de you '. Of the discussions, 
some desultory, some animated, all conducted 
in English, the maximum space 18 devoted to 
that provoked by Kratochvil’s ‘ An experiment 
in the perception of Peking dialect tones ’. 


D. H. P. 


Krenar Hamana (tr.): Tales of moon- 
hght and rain: Japanese Gothic tales 
by Uyeda Akinan. xxix, 150 pp. New 
York and London: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1972. $7.50, £3.80. 


Ugetsu-monogatari, of which this 18 à transla- 
tion, 18 & masterpiece of Japanese literature, 
and well deserves a complete English version, 
which has not existed up to now. There 18 a 
fall French rendering, and some of the stories 
have previously appeared in English, but rather 
mnaccessibly. 

The introductory material is very useful, 
and helps to place the collection in ita historical 
setting, and to inform the reader about its 
author, and about the special character of the 
writing of this colleotion of tales of the super- 
natural. The translation, however, does not 
seam to be designed for those with any know- 
ledge of the Japanese language. The order of 
the stories, for example, has been arbitrarily 
changed, and the English titles refer to the 
theme of the story and are not translations. 
This sort of thing 18 fair enough seeng that 
the proportion of readers of this work who can 
read Japanese and want to use it to increase 
their knowledge of the original will be very 
small. However, there are many places where 
the translation would have much more effect 
if it were closer to the original. In ‘ Demon’ 
(Aozukin ‘ Blue cowl’), for example, a ludi- 
crous product of the translator’s desire to avoid 
footnotes and incorporate explanations into 
the text occurs at the top of p. 125, where a 
farmer kindly explains to a Zen priest the 
meaning of a technical term of Buddhism. In 
the same story (p. 130) droppings are men- 
tioned as desecrating the sanctuary; in the 
original the birds responsible are tsubakwra, 
which are ‘swallows’, which nest in ceilings 
and are much more appropriate to the descrip- 
tion than are the ‘sparrows’ which appear in 
the translation. Another misleading practice 
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18 to translate the old Japanese numbered 
montks by the apparently corresponding ones 
in the Western calendar (i.e. ‘fourth month’ 
by ‘ April’) when the Japanese ones are some 
six weeks later in the year (1.e. the ‘ fourth 
month’ extends into June) so that a false 
impression of the season 18 given. 

As ever, the original publishers, University 
of Tokyo Press, have made a technically 
excellent book, with well printed reproductions 
of the woodblock illustrations which accom- 
panied the first edition of 1776. 


C. J. DUNN 


Language in Soctety. Vol. 1, No. 1. 
176 pp. Cambridge : University Press, 
1972. £4 per annum. 


This international journal of sociolinguistics 
is, according to the information printed on the 
inside cover, ‘ concerned with all branches of 
the study of speech and language as aspects 
of soc:al life’. It seeks to strengthen inter- 
national scholarship and co-operation in the 
field by inviting both predominantly linguistic 
and predominantly social contributions, with 
& preference for papers of general theoretical 
and methodological interest. Articles will 
normally be in English, although French will 
also be accepted. 

This first number, 1t 18 to be assumed, sets 
the pattern for future issues. Its editorial 
introduction, eight articles, three reports on 
work in progress, and one book review give a 
well-balanced general view of the subject in 
both its theoretical and practical aspects. 
The following topics are covered: traditional 
methods of training young people in formal 
speech in a till recently illiterate West Indian 
society (R. Abrahams), the interplay of 
semantic and situational features relating to 
ice in determining hunters’ locomotion in 
northern Canada (K. Basso), tentative univer- 
sal steges in the development of botanical 
nomenclatures (B. Berlin), the sketch of a 
gemiotic igogloss in Europe (motor signs for 
* yes ' and ‘no’, R. Jakobson), factors relevant 
to ' speaking in tongues’ in religious worship, 
with text samples (W. Samarm), and criteria 
guiding evaluation of pupils by teaohers 
(C. R. Seligman, G. R. Tucker, W. E. Lambert). 
Two rather more theoretical papers deal with 
the interdependence of rule generalization in 
phonological change and hypercorrection in 
speaker behaviour (D. Decamp) and an 
evaluasion of the principles governing different 
methods of data oollection for lnguistio 
analysis (W. Labov). Each article is preceded 
by & brief abstract in which the areas of 
study to which it is most likely to be of 
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relevance are listed. Reports on research 
projects currently in progress—on bilingualiam 
in India and Austria (J. Gumperz), multi- 
lingualism in the West Indies (R. B. Le Page), 
and Montreal French (G. Sankoff and H. Ceder- 
gren)—conclude the fascicle. 

While in this first number America figures 
centrally as the home of nearly all the con- 
butors as well as the main locus of reported 
field-work, the issues discussed are of very 
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general interest. In spite of the rather disturb- 
ing suggestion that English 18 the only 


language that linguists can be expected to 
read today, this new focus for sociolinguistic 


discussion is à most welcome one and the 
journal's popularity and survival would not 
appear to be in danger so long as the range and 
standard set by this first number is maintained. 


THEODORA BYNON 
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THE SULTANATE OF AL-MANSUR LACHIN (696-8/1296-9) 


By P. M. Hott 


Al-Malik al-Mansür Husäm al-Din Lachin al-Mansüri was one of the succes- ` 
sion of sultans whose brief reigns occupy the two decades from the death of 
al-Mansür Qalawiin in 689/1290 to the third accession of his son, al-Nagir 
Muhammad, 709/1310. Lachin himself reigned little more than two years; his 
sultanate ended as it had begun in conspiracy and it was distinguished by no 
outstanding successes, Nevertheless it has some features of significance for the 
history of the Mamlük sultanate.. | 

This stidy of Lachin’s reign is based upon material from four published 
chronicles. "The earliest of these, al-Mukhtasar ft akhbar al-bashar by Isma‘il 
Abū ’l-Fida’; is a contemporary source for this period ; the author, who died in 
732/1831, took part in the Cilician campaign of 697/1298. His account of the 
reign is brief but offers two points of interest. First, it shows that the accession- 
compact -of Lachin was not an invention of later historians; secondly, it 
emphasizes the role of the young Mamliiks in the killing of Lachin and the 
significantly junior status of the amir Tughji. A later source, but still by a 
contemporary, is al-Durra al-zakiyya ft akhbar al-dawla al-Turkiyya, the eighth 
volume of Kanz al-durar wa-jüms' al-ghurar, the author of which, Ibn al- 
Dawadari, was born not before 682-3/1283-4. Ibn al-Dawadari’s narrative 1s 
on the whole thin and disappointing: he does not, for example, mention the 
accession-compact and he dismisses al-rawk al-Husämi—an event of central 
importance—in a couple of sentences. He does, however, provide some in- 
teresting and important detail on the events surrounding the killing of Lachin. 
In contrast to these jejune annals, organized and detailed narratives are provided 
by al-Maqrizi (d. 845/1442) in Kitab al-sulük lv-ma'rifat duwal al-muluk, and 
. Ibn Taghribirdi (d. 874/1470) in al-Nujtim al-zahiwa ft mulük Misr wa 'l-Qühyra. 
The late date of these two chroniclers necessitates some caution in the assess- 
ment of their accounts, but Ibn Taghribirdi is fairly systematic in recording 
variants, sometimes with a clear indication of sources. His narrative of Lachin’s 
reign cites passages from the contemporary historians Baybars al-Dawadar 
(d. 725/1825) and al-Yünini (d. 726/1326).1 

When with the murder of al-Mu‘azzam Türan Shah (648/1250), the Ayyübid 


1 The bibliographical details of the sources used are as follows. 

(a) 'ImAd al-Din Isma*ll Abū !l-Fids', a Mukhiasar ft akhbar al-bashar, [Cairo, 1325/1907], rv. 
Short reference, Abi ’l-Fid&. 

(b) Abū Bakr b. ‘Abdallah b. Aybak al-Dawädäri, Kanz al-durar wa-3üm' al-ghurar, vin : al-Durra 
al-zakiyya fi akhbär al-dawla al-Turkiyya (ed. Ulrich Haarmann), Freiburg, 1971. Short 
reference, Ibn al-Dawädäri. 

(c) Taqi al-Din Ahmad b. ‘Ali al-Maqrizi, Kstáb al-sulak li-ma'rifat duwal al-mulük, 1, iii (ed. 

' Muhammad Mustafa Ziy&da), second ed., Cairo, 1970. Short reference, al-Maqrizi. 

(d) Jamal al-Din Abi ’l-Mahasin Yüsuf b. Taghri Bardi al-AtübakI, al-Nujum al-zdhira fi mulük 

Misr wa 'I-Qahira, viu, [Cairo], n.d. Short reference, Ibn Taghribirdi. 
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sultanate was extinguished in Egypt, its place was taken by an institution 
formally similar but in essence rather different. Although the Ayyübid terri- 
tories were partitioned among several rulers, who did not always conduct their 
affairs without internecine war, their complex of sultanates in Egypt and Syria 
had remained familial and hereditary. The Mamlük power which emerged on 
the collapse of their rule in Egypt, and acquired the Ayyübid domains in Syria 
after the defeat of the Mongols at ‘Ayn Jālūt (658/1260), preserved the forms 
and titles of the sultanate, but was in its nature a crowned republic, dominated 
by the great amirs, rather than a dynastio monarchy. This oligarchic quality of 
the Mamluk state is obscured during its earlier, Turkish period by the apparent 
maintenance of a dynastic sultanate: first by al-Zahir Baybars and his sons; 
secondly and much more durably by Qaläwün and four generations of his 
descendants for over a century. The appearance of dynasticism is nevertheless 
misleading: the sons of Baybars were in turn deposed by their great amirs, 
while only one of the Qalàwünids, al-Näsir Muhammad, succeeded ultimately in — 
dominating the oligarchs, and showed himself in his third reign (709-41 /1310-41) 
to be an effective, ruthless, and autocratic sultan. 

The general picture of the Turkish Mamlik sultanate is thus of the ascend- 
ancy of the great amirs, whose factional struggles for the fruition of power 
resulted in long periods of political instability. The rule of the oligarchy was, 
however, interrupted by the reigns of three sultans, who succeeded in consoli- 
dating their personal authority and making their government effective. The long 
sultanates of al-Zahir Baybars, al-Mansür Qalawün, and al-Näsir Muhammad in 
turn rendered inevitable a return to oligarchy, since these three sultans alone in 
this period had the time and the opportunity to establish their own Mamlüks 
in key appointments. Thus they left on their demise groups of great amirs, 
who were prepared to fight among themselves for power, and to deny its 
exercise to the sons of their late master. 

Like Baybars earher, Qalàwün endeavoured to secure the succession for one 
of his sons by associating him as joint sultan in his own lifetime. In Jumada II 
679/August-September 1280, he designated his son ‘Ali as his heir, conferred 
on him the title of al-Malik al-Salih,? and extended to him the prerogative of 


* It appears from the evidence supplied by Ibn Taghribirdi that a title of this type was 
normally held only by a reigning sultan, by whom it was assumed at the timo of his accession : 
thus, when al-Mansür ‘Ali succeeded his father, al-Mu'izz Aybak (655/1257), his brother, Nägr 
al-Din Q&qàn, had no Malik-title (Ibn Taghribirdi, vo, 55; al-Maqrizi, 1, ii, 417). Before the 
Qal&wünids, the only Mamlük exception was al-Zähir Baybars’s third son, Khadir, who was never 
even nominally sultan, but was styled al-Malik al-Mas'üd. This was a courtesy-title, probably 
inspired by Ayyubid usage, conferred on him by al-Mansür Qaläwün in 678/1280 in respect of 
his sgta‘ of al-Karak (Ibn Taghribirdi, vir, 273). The sole exception shown by Ibn Taghribirdi 
among the Qaläwüunids ıs Husayn b. al-Nüásir Muhammad, who never reigned but is styled al-Malik 
al-Amjad. He was probably given the title retrospectively, since his son, al-Ashraf Sha‘bän, became 
sultan (Ibn Taghribirdi, xr, 6). There was a precedent for this during the transition from Ayyübid 
to Mamluk rule: Khalil, the infant son of al-Sälih Ayyüb and Shajar al-Durr, was posthumously 
given the title of al-Mahk al-Mansür legitimizing his mother’s status as queen regnant (al- 
Maqrfzi, I, ii, 362). When the chronicler lists the seven sons of al-Ashraf Sha'b&n, he gives Malik- 
titles only to the two who actually reigned (Ibn Taghribirdi, xr, 82). Ibn Taghribird!’s evidence is 
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mention in the khutba. ‘Ali, however, predeceased his father, and in Shawwal 
686/November-December 1297 another son, al-Ashraf Khalil, was appointed 
co-sultan, and succeeded to full sovereignty on Qaläwün’s death. Although—or 
perhaps because—Khalil showed some capacity as a ruler and fighter in the 
Holy War, he was unable to maintain himself against the great officers of state 
and the household drawn chiefly from the Mansüriyya Mamlüks whom his father 
had recruited. The appointments at the beginning of his reign are a roll-call of 
their names: Badr al-Din Baydar& al-Mansüri, vicegerent in Egypt (nà'ib 
al-saltana bs ’l-diyar al-Msgriyya); Husam al-Din Lachin al-Mansüri, governor 
of Damascus; Shams al-Din Qaräsunqur al-Mangüri, governor of Aleppo; 
Sayf al-Din Balaban al-Tabbakhi, governor of the Coastlands? and Tripoli; 
Rukn al-Din Baybars al-Dawädär al-Mangüri (the chronicler), governor of 
al-Karak and al-Shawbak. Al-Ashraf Khalil brought to a successful end the 
Jihäd against the Crusader states by taking Acre (17 Jumada I 690/18 May 1291) 
and endeavoured to strengthen his domestic position by arrests and expropria- 
tions among the Mansiriyya, but he had no body of his own Mamliik supporters 
in high positions. In the circumstances, his reliance upon the civilian wazir 
Ibn al-Sal‘üs, whom he had appointed and who was his closest confidant, itself 
became a cause of resentment to the amirs. A conspiracy was set on foot by 
Baydara with Lachin and other amirs, and the sultan was murdered during a 
hunting expedition (12 Muharram 693/14 December 1293). 

The death of Khalil was immediately followed by a renewed struggle for 
power among the amirs. Baydara, who had promptly been hailed as sultan by 
his fellow-conspirators with the regnal title of al-Malik al-Awhad, was taken and 
beheaded on the next day by a party of opponents, mainly composed of Khalil’s 
own Mamlüks (the Ashrafiyya) but headed by two veterans of the Mansüriyya. 
The triumph of this faction was marked by the assumption of the chief offices of 
state by its leading amirs: Zayn al-Din Kitbugha al-Mangiiri as vicegerent in 
Egypt, “Alam al-Din Sanjar al-Shujà'i al-Mansüri as wazir, and Husam al-Din 
Lachin al-Riimi al-Mangüri (not the recent conspirator and future sultan) as 
atabak al-‘asäkir. The enthronement as sultan of an eight-year-old son of 


not, however, entirely conclusive, since Ibn al-Daw&dàrl, a contemporary source, mentions the 
birth on 28 Rabi‘ II 704/28 November 1304 to al-Näsir Muhammad b. Qaläwün of a son ‘ and he 
was given the title of al-Malik al-Muzaffar ’ (Ibn al-Dawädäri, rx, 128). This child is presumably 
to be identified with the later sultan, al-Muzaffar HAjji (regn. 747—8/1346—7), but since Ibn al- 
Dawädäri completed his chronicle at the beginning of 730/summer 1336 (Ibn al-Daw&dArt, 1x, 
402), he cannot here be anticipating a title assumed on accession. That the Malik-title was usually 
associated with accession to the sultanate is indicated by tho act of pretenders to the sultanate 
(e.g. Sanjar al-Halabi in 658/1260, Sunqur al-Ashqar in 678/1279, and Baydar& in 693/1293), who 
signalized their claims by the assumption of a Malik-title (Ibn Taghribirdi, viz, 104, 204; vu, 19). 
A very late instance, after the fall of the Mamlük sultanate, is the assumption by Janbardi al- 
Ghazali, the governor of Damascus, of the title of al-Malik al-Ashraf during his rebellion against 
the Ottoman sultan, Süleymän, in 927/1521 (Mohamed Mostafa (ed.), Die Chronik des Ibn Ijas, 
v, 422). 

> AL-fubiihat al-sahiliyya, i.e. the Syro-Palestinian littoral conquered from the Crusader states. 
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Qalàwün, al-Nasir Muhammad, clearly indicated that power had passed to the 
oligarchy of amirs. 

Within a month a clash developed between Sanjar and Kitbugha, who was 
accused of concealing the conspirator Lachin. In the fighting which ensued, 
Kitbugha was victorious and confirmed in office, while Sanjar was put to death. 
A few months later Lächin emerged from hiding and was publicly received in 
audience by the sultan. Evidently it was only a matter of time before Kitbugha 
assumed the formal headship of the Mamlik state, and Lachin influenced him 
strongly in this direction. On 12 Muharram 694/3 December 1294, he obtained 
the assent of the Caliph al-Hakim * and the judges, amirs, and troops to the 
deposition of the sultan and his own accession as al-‘Adil Kitbugha. 

The ensuing reign was a concealed duumvirate, since Kitbugha in practice 
shared power with Lachin, who had succeeded to his position as vicegerent in 
Egypt. The new sultan was particularly vulnerable, since he belonged to neither 
of the two ethnic groups from which most of the Mamlüks were drawn; the 
Kupchak Turks, who formed the original and still dominant element, and the 
Circassians, who were prominent in the Burjiyya corps recruited by Qalawin. 
A Mongol by origin, Kitbugha had come to Egypt not as a bought slave but as a 
prisoner of war, captured at the battle of Him3 (Muharram 659/December 1260). 
He was thus unable to evoke khushdashiyya loyalty,’ and it is significant that at 
the time of his conflict with Sanjar, Kitbugha was backed by a heterogeneous 
body of supporters including Mongols, Kurds, and the troops of the halga (an 
obsolescent military formation of Ayyübid origin), while Sanjar was supported 
by the Burjiyya. Paradoxically, Kitbugha’s own downfall may have been 
precipitated by an event which promised to reinforce his position—the migration 
into Syria of some thousands of Oirat Mongol tribesmen and their families, 
fleeing from the U-khan Ghazan. Their chiefs were welcomed as kinsfolk by the 
sultan (late Rabi‘ II 695 /February—March 1296) and the refugees were settled in 
the Palestinian coastlands near ‘Athlith. Less than a year later, Kitbugha had 
been ousted.? 

In Muharram 696/November 1296, Kitbugha, who had been making a state 
visit to Syria, left Damascus (where one of his Mamliiks was now governor) 


1 The ‘Abbasid Abi ’l-ʻAbbās Ahmad had been installed as caliph by al-Zähir Baybars on 
8 Muharram 661/24 November 1262 with the title of al-Hakim bi-amr Allah, after his predecessor, 
al-Mustangir, had been lost in a fight with Mongols a year previously. Al-HAkim held office until 
lus death on 18 Jumüd& I 701/19 January 1302. The participation of the caliph in the deposition 
cr accession of a sultan was presumably necessary to the procedure, although the fact that the 
chroniclers do not always mention this indicates that the oaliph's role had become an archaio 
formality. 

5 After the sultanate had been seized by Lachin, Kitbugha told the amirs of Damasous, * Al- 
Malik al-Mansür Läohin is my khushddsh’ (Ibn Taghribirdi, vm, 65). Here the term signifies 
‘servants of a common master ' (since they had both belonged to the household of Qaläwün), 
rather than the more specific ‘ comrade in servitude and emancipation’, for whioh see David 
Ayalon, Z/esclavage du Mamelouk, Jerusalem, 1951, 29-31. 

* On the Oirat immigration, see further David Ayalon, ‘The Wafidiya in the Mamluk king- 
dom’, Islamic Culture, xxv, 1951, 91-3. 
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to return to Egypt. On 27 or 28 Muharram/25 or 26 November,’ he was en- 
camped in Palestine 5 when his tent was attacked by a group of conspirators 
headed by his former associate, Lachin. Taken by surprise, Kitbugha fled and 
succeeded in making his way back to Damascus with five retainers. For a short 
time it seemed as if he might use Damascus as a base for resistance to Lachin, 
but when he heard of the recognition of his rival as sultan in Palestine and Egypt, 
Kitbugha announced his submission (24 Safar/22 December). In the following 
month, he received commissioners from Lachin and placed himself unreservedly 
in the hands of the new sultan. More fortunate than many other dethroned 
rulers, he retained his life and liberty: Lachin appointed him governor of the 
fortress of Sarkhad. Al-Nasir Muhammad, in his second reign, transferred him 
to the governorship of Hamah, and he continued in the service of the sultanate 
until his death in 702/1308. 

The accession of Lachin might seem no more than a typical episode in this 
period of political instability. It is clear that the motive for Lachin’s coup was 
the one which had become part of the pattern of Egyptian history since the 
killing of al-Mu'azzam Türän Shah; namely, the fear of the veteran amirs that 
they would be excluded from power by the Mamlüks of the new ruler. By playing 
on this fear, and especially on the apprehensions of Badr al-Din Baysari 
al-Shamsi, who had a stormy audience of the sultan shortly before the coup, 
Lachin built up a faction of which the leading members were Baysari, Shams 
al-Din Qarásunqur al-Mansiiri, Sayf al-Din Qabjaq al-Mansüri, and Sayf al-Din 
Bahadur al-Mansüri. These were all amirs of considerable seniority. Lachin 
himself bore the ntsba of ‘ al-Mangüri' not merely as a Mamlük of al-Mansür 
Qalawin but of an earlier sultan, al-Mangür ‘Ali b. Aybak (r. 655-7 /1257-9).° 
Baysari was one of the corps recruited by the last effective Ayyübid sultan of 
Egypt, al-Salih Ayyüb, before the middle of the seventh/thirteenth century. 
Qarasunqur, Qabjaq, and Bahadur were Mamlüks of Qalawiin. The fullest list 
of the faction gives 16 names,!? 11 of which can be identified as coming from 
Mamluk recruitments by specific sultans. Of these, the largest group is that of 
the Mansüriyya, including besides the three already noted Lachin al-Riimi, 
‘Izz al-Din Aybak al-Khazindar, and Jamal al-Din Aqüsh al-Mawsili. Senior to 
these was a Mamlik of al-Zahir Baybars, Sayf al-Din Baktamur al-Silahdar 


' Here as elsewhere there are minor variations in the dates as given in different sources. 

* The sources differ as to the place in Palestine where the coup took place. Abū ’l-Fida’ 
(1v, 34) says that Kitbugh& had reached the river al-‘Awjé; Ibn al-Dawädäri (vim, 368) that he 
had reached Budda‘arsh (unidentified). Al-Maqris! (1, ii, 819) places the event at al-‘Awja’ near 
to al-Ramla, but briefly mentions al-Lajjün as an alternative (822). Ibn Taghribirdi (vox, 63) 
says that the sultan was at al-Lajjün near to Wadi Fahma. 

° ‘Ho was at first one of the company of Mamlüks of al-Malik al-Mansiir ‘Ali b. al-Malik 
al-Mu'izz Aybak, and when he ['AIT] was deposed, the amir Sayf al-Din Qaläwün bought him’ 
(al-Magriri, r, iii, 820). 

10 Aba ’l-Fid&’ and Ibn al-Dawädäri give only brief lists. Identical (but not all-molusive) lists 
are given by al-Magqrizi (1, iii, 821-2) and Ibn Taghribirdi (vnr, 99), the latter citing from Baybars 
al-Daw&dár. 
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al-Zahiri. Atleast three of the remainder were Mamlüks of Qalawiin’s sons: one, 
Sayf al-Din Salar, having been in the household of al-Salih ‘Ali b. Qalawün, 
and two, Sayf al-Din Tughji and 'Izz al-Din Tughtay, who had been recruited by 
al-Ashraf Khalil. The five remaining amirs cannot be assigned to recruitments 
by specific sultans, although one of them, Badr al-Din Baktash al-Fakhri, may 
not have been a Royal Mamlük by origin, while another, Sayf al-Din Kurji, was 
probably an Ashrafi like Tughji, with whom he had close links. 

The coup against Kitbugha had one remarkable and unusual consequence. 
Although Lachin as its instigator was the obv:ous successor to the sultanate, and 
did not delay to seize the royal treasure and regalia, his associates demanded 
and obtained terms from him as a condition o? their allegiance." Their demands 
were significant: he was to remain primus inter pares and to renounce the 
absolute discretion which was the essence of a sultan's autocracy ; 12 further- 
more he was not to give his own Mamlüks power or preference. This accession- 
compact, an embryonic contractual sovereignty, appears to have no precedent 
in the history of the Mamlük sultanate. As the event showed, it was to prove 
meffectual, but it is worth notice as an unusual example in the Muslim Near East 
of a political concept which had a long and important history in medieval 
Europe. Two systems of rule, in fact, confronted one another during Lachin’s 
reign: the oligarchy of amirs of broadly equal standing and seniority, and the 
monarchy of the sultan resting on his own Mamlüks in the chief offices of state 
and the household. 

At first the new sultan honoured the accession-compact and rewarded his 
fellow-conspirators with high office under the new régime. Qaräsunqur suc- 
ceeded to Lachin’s own post of vicegerent in Egypt, Qabjaq became governor 
of Damascus in place of Kitbugha’s Mamlük, Bahadur retained the appointment 
of grand chamberlain which he had held under Kitbugha. Baysari received no 
office, but he was an elderly man, and may well have thought his position 
sufficiently secured by his great seniority. 

The amirs were soon to be undeceived as to the effectiveness of the accession- 
compact in safeguarding their oligarchy. Or 15 Qa‘da 696/4 September 1297 
Qarasunqur was arrested and five days later Lachin’s Mamlik, Mankitamur, 
was appointed vicegerent in Egypt. The amirs had feared his rise from the 
outset; one account of Lachin’s accession represents Qabjaq as saying, ‘ We 
fear that if you sit on the throne of the sultanate, you will forget this agreement 
between ourselves and you, will advance your Mamlüks, and will give your 


11 A]-Magqrizi (1, iu, 822) places the scene of the accession-compaot at al-Väzür, glossed aa a 
village on the coast near al-Ramla by the editor. 

13 Abū 'I-Fid&", 1v, 34: an là yanfarid ‘anhum bi-ra'i. Al-Maqrizi and Baybars al-Dawadar 
(in Ibn Tagbribirdi) use almost identical phraseology. The compaot is not mentioned by Ibn 
al-Dawädäri. The sentence quoted implies a recognition that while the sultan, as a Muslim under 
the Shari'a and as technically the delegate of the caliph, could not wield absolute power, he could 
unless limited by compact, exercise absolute discretion. 
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Mamlük Mankütamur primacy over us'.? Their fears were justified and 
Mankütamur's ascendancy was soon dramatically demonstrated. The sultan 
was injured in a riding accident, and Manktütamur exercised the ruler’s preroga- 
tive of inscribing the sign-manual (‘aläma) on state documents. This was, 
however, the only major office to which Lachin succeeded in appointing one of 
his own Mamlüks. Qabjaq remained at Damasous, although the real agent of the 
sultan there was one of his Mamlüks who held the minor office of shddd al- 
dawawtn. 

The arrest of Qaräsunqur was one of a number of measures taken by Lachin 
to weaken and disperse his former associates and potential opponents. Bahadur 
and other amirs were also arrested, while Baysari was humiliated by being sent 
to al-Jiza to serve in the inferior post of inspector of irrigation works (kashif 
al-jusür). There was much ill-feeling between Baysari and Mankütamur, and a 
few months later the vicegerent brought about Baysari's arrest and imprison- 
ment. Since the presence in Cairo of the former sultan, al-Nàsir Muhammad, 
offered dissidents a possible figurehead and focus of loyalty, Lachin banished 
him to al-Karak, the remote fortress which had housed the sons of al-Zahir 
Baybars after their deposition. Lachin sent the boy off with fulsome professions 
of his devotion to the house of Qalawün. The despatch in Jumada I 697/ 
February-March 1298 of an expedition to Cilicia offered the sultan the oppor- 
tunity of removing another powerful amir from Egypt. The commander of the 
force was Baktash al-Fakhri, who had Lachin al-Rümiï as one of his colleagues. 

Concurrently with these measures against individuals, and in connexion with 
them, the sultan carried out a project of fiscal reform. This was al-rawk al- 
Husdmi, a cadastral survey and redistribution of the estates providing assign- 
ments of revenue (sing. tq{@‘) for the amirs and soldiery of Egypt.!* It seems that 
the last general survey and reassessment of this kind had been al-rawk al-Salaht, 
made by Saladin in 572/1176 in order to underpin the military structure of his 
new régime after the extinction of the Fatimid caliphate (567/1171) and the 
death of Nir al-Din b. Zangi (569/1174) had left him the independent ruler of 
Egypt. The Salahi rawk continued to form the basis of assignments throughout 
the Ayyübid and early Mamlük periods, but after over 120 years 1t had become 
obsolete. 

Under the Salahi rawk, the cultivable land of Egypt was divided for fiscal 
purposes into 24 portions (sing. girat), four of which were assigned to the sultan’s 


13 Al-Maqrizi, x, iti, 822. Baybars al-Dawadar in Ibn Taghribirdi, vir, 99, gives a more 
artificial version of Qabjaq's speech, couched in saj‘. The version in al-Maqriz! contains the 
interesting looution, wa-tukhawwil mamlukaka Mankütamur [‘alaynä], literally, ‘ you will set up 
your Mamlük Mankütemur as a maternal uncle (khal) over us’. The sentence is presumably a 
literal rendering into Arabic of a Turkish idiomatic use of days. In the version of Baybars 
al-Dawädär, the sentence 1s paraphrased wa-tufawwid li-mamlulika Mankütamur fs 'l-tahkim wa 
l-tadbir * you will commit plenary judicial and executive powers to your Mamlük Mankütamur ’. 

14 Tho fullest account of at-rawk al-Husämi 18 by al-Maqrizi in Sulük, 1, iii, 841-6, to which 
some details of importance are added by the same author in Kitab al-mawa'tz wa 'LA'tibàr [K tat], 
[Bül&q, 1270/1853; repr. Beirut, n.d.], I, 88. 
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privy purse (al-khāss), while 10 provided the subsistence of the amirs, and the 
remaining 10 that of the troopers (ajnad) of the halga. But abuses had crept in 
as the halga declined and the Mamlüks increased in power. Amirs appropriated 
the assignments of troopers and used them for the purposes of their own house- 
holds—the payment of protection money to highwaymen,!5 the subsidizing of 
factions, and the maintenance of their retainers. These usurped assignments 
were administered by the amirs’ domestic staff, and the fiscal officials of the 
state were excluded. 

In making his rawk, Lachin’s primary aim was undoubtedly to consolidate 
his own position at the expense of the amirs. At the same time he realized that 
the halqa would no longer serve to counterbalance the power of the amirs; at 
best its interests might be protected by its receiving an assured, if diminished, 
share of the revenue. His policy was, therefore, to constitute at the expense of 
the amirs and the halga alike a fund which would enable him to recruit and 
maintain a new corps of guards (‘askar). 

The preliminary cadastral survey was hasty and apparently incomplete; it 
was made between 16 Jumada I 697/1 March 1298 and 8 Rajab/21 April of the 
same year. ‘The resulting distribution of assignments showed significant 
changes. While the share of four gras for the privy purse remained unchanged, 
the amirs and the troopers of the halga were now thrown together with a share 
of 10 gerats supplemented by another girat, which could be used to augment low 
assignments. This left a surplus of nine qirajs at the sultan's disposal for his 
intended new force. The revenue of each assignee was thus cut by approxi- 
mately half. On 8 and 9 Rajab/21 and 22 April, the sultan held court, and 
distributed the authorizations of assignment (mithalat) to the amirs and the 
officers of the halga respectively. Their disappointment and annoyance at the 
reduction in their assignments were obvious, but Mankütamur urged the sultan 
not to grant increases. Instead, complaints were to be referred to Mankütamur, 
who himself took over the distribution of authorizations to the troopers of the 
halqa. An incipient mutiny on their part was quickly and firmly suppressed, and 
Mankütamur cowed the attendant amirs, who seemed likely to turn the situation 
to their own profit. 

The rawk was a bold and determined act, but in one respect at least the sultan 
had to accept the amirs’ prescriptive rights. Under the previous system, the 


18 Wa-yasir dhálika ’Ligta‘ fs dawawin al-umara’ wa-yahtami bi-hà quitä' al-tarig. Khitat, 1, 88. 

*6 Thus in al-Maqrizi, 1, iii, 843-4. In his main account Ibn Taghribirdi (vm, 90-1) gives 
6 Jumädä I for the starting date but has the same finishing date. He also gives an unnamed source 
(Y, 92) which says that the sultan decided on the rawk in Hijja 697. If this is disregarded, it 
appears that the cadastral survey took 52 (or perhaps 62) days. 

1? Thus al-Maqrizi, 1, ii1, 843, and also al-Yinini citei in Ibn Taghribirdi, vm, 92. The un- 
named source cited in Ibn Taghribirdi (vu, 93) gives the proportions differently: ‘ Fourteen 
grits were appropriated to the guard ('askar) as a whole and four to the sultan. Two giräts were 
held as compensation for any of the amirs or troopers /jund) who might sustain damage and 
complain of the smallness of the product. This complete 20 girats. Al-Malik al-Mansür Lachin 
was killed before he had taken anyone into his service, and four giräfs had been set aside for the 
purpose of recruiting a new guard ’. 
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holder of an assignment normally enjoyed certain categories of revenue only, 
while other taxes were levied by state officials for the state treasury. There had 
been exceptions to this from early Ayyübid times, but now the exception became 
the rule. Estates were granted with their entire revenues accruing to the assignee 
(apart from three categories, none of which went to the state treasury) 18 in a 
species of grant designated darbasta. It was ironical that Lachin’s principal 
achievement by this rawk—the creation of a great surplus for his own military 
purposes—was to be rendered of no effect. He was killed before he could organize 
an effective and loyal corps of guards. After his death, the nine grats of the 
surplus were distributed among the amirs, who thus came out of the episode 
with their assignments substantially increased, at the expense directly of the 
halqa and indirectly of the sultan. 

The rawk and the ascendancy of Mankütamur were the principal causes of a 
conspiracy against Lachin which ended in the sultan’s murder. Arrogant and 
overbearing, Mankütamur was largely responsible for the alienation of the amirs 
from the sultan, who on occasions tried to restrain him. Thus, Mankiitamur 
intended to follow up the rawk with an inquisition into warrants for salaries and 
pensions, and to cancel some of them. The project aroused a good deal of 
anxiety, and it was stopped by the sultan. Nor was it only the Mamliiks whom 
Mankütamur offended. He clashed over a case of inheritance with one of the 
chief judges, who reacted by refusing to perform his judicial functions, instructed 
his subordinates to do the same, and rejected the sultan’s attempt at conciliation. 

By early 698/late 1298 affairs were moving towards a crisis. Mankütamur 
sent Husamiyya Mamlüks of Lachin to Syria, in order to seize several of the 
veteran amirs of the Cilician expeditionary force. Warned of what was impend- 
ing, they went to Hims, where Qabjaq was encamped. Qabjaq also, and 
with reason, felt himself threatened, but, unable to hold his army together, he 
fled with the amirs on 8 Rabi‘ IT 698/14 December 1298 across the Euphrates, 
and found asylum with Ghazan. Before the flight, Qabjaq had received a letter 
from Cairo, sent by Lachin’s former partisans, Kurji and Tughji, informing him 
of a conspiracy against the sultan. Both of these men had incurred the hostility 
of Mankfitamur, who had tried to have them banished from Egypt. Kurji, 
however, held on to his important post of commander of the Royal Mamlüks 
(mugaddam al-Burjiyya), which gave him a following of the young Mamlüks 
whom Lachin himself had selected? Tughji avoided banishment by going as 
commander of the Pilgrimage (amir al-rakb) and returned to Cairo on 1 Safar 
698/8 November 1298. Another attempt by Mankütamur to get him out of 


18 The three excepted categories were: (1) al-jawàli, the poll-tax on non-Muslims; (ix) al- 
mawarith al-hashriyya, the estates of heirless persons; (iii) al-rizag al-ahbasiyya, revenues arising 
from property held in wagf and devoted to pious purposes. The first two categories were assigned 
to the sultan’s privy purse, not to the state treasury. 

1* Abū 'l-Fidà' states explicitly, ‘A company of the young Mamlüks whom he had selected 
for himself attacked L&jin’. Obedience to their immediate commander (in this case Kurji) 
rather than loyalty to their master and ruler was characteristic of Mamlük troops from a very 
early period. 
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Egypt by sending him to Tripoli as governor was averted through the inter- 
cession of Kurji and Rukn al-Din Baybars al-Jashnakir al-Mansüri (later to be 
sultan) with Lachin. 

The intervention of Baybars al-Jashnakir at this point indicates that Kur]i 
and Tughji were finding support among the more senior amirs. In Rabi‘ IT 698/ 
January 1299 the crisis rapidly came to a head. When a messenger arrived 
secretly from Qabjaq with news of developments in Syria, Tughj and Kurji 
passed on the information to Baybars and Salar. About the same time, Salar 
learned in conversation with Mankütamur that he and the sultan were aware of 
the plotting that was going on, and contemplated seizing Kurji and Fughji. 
Salar urged his colleagues to strike at the vicegerent without delay : ‘ Have him 
for dinner before he has you for breakfast ’.*° But although Mankütamur was 
the object of their fear and hatred rather then Lachin, they dared not kill him 
and let the sultan live. 

On the night of 11 Rabi‘ Il/eve of 16 January 1299, the sultan, who had 
fasted all day, was playing chess with his imam, some courtiers and the Hanafi 
chief judge also being present. Kurji entered, and reported that he had secured 
the Royal Mamlüks in their barracks for the night. The sultan thanked him, 
unaware that Kurji had in fact stationed the Burjiyya in the antechamber and 
courtyard, where Tughji was awaiting the turn of events. Feigning to trim the 
candle, Kurji dropped a cloth over the sultan’s dagger. He then suggested that 
it was time for the night prayer, and when Lachin rose to pray, struck at him 
with his sword. Another of the conspirators joined in the attack, and after a 
short struggle the sultan was killed, while the judge protested in vain. Kurji 
then went out, and told Tughji and the Burjiyya that the deed was done. The 
faction then went to Mankütamur's house, seized him, and shortly afterwards 
put him to death also. 

The future of the sultanate had now to be decided. Tughji and Kurji hoped 
to turn the situation to their own profit, with the former as sultan and the latter 
as vicegerent in Egypt. This proposal at once aroused the resentment of the 
senior amirs, whose position was strengthened on 14 Rabi‘ II/19 January by the 
return to Egypt of the Cilician expeditionary force under Baktash al-Fakhri.”? 
The dissident amirs concerted plans with him, and on his arrival outside Cairo 
they pressed Tughji to go out to meet him. He did so, and was seized and put to 
death on the spot. Kurji had remained in tha Citadel, but on hearing of this he 
rode out with an armed company of the Burjiyya. But the Mamliks on whom he 
relied had no stomach for resistance. They deserted to Baktash, and Kurji was 
hunted down and killed. 

This second coup brought power back into the hands of the senior amirs. 
A plan to restore al-Nasir Muhammad, which had been mooted immediately 
after the killing of Lachin and thwarted by Kurji’s opposition, was now agreed 

20 Ibn al-Dawadari, vim, p. 377, l. 19. 


1! Ibn al-Dawädäri (vim, 381) says that Baktish was a confidant of Lichin, and had been 
recalled by the sultan to give him advice about the amira. 
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upon. He was still young, only 14 years of age, and it was clearly intended that 
the oligarchy of amirs should rule under his titular sultanate. Until he was 
brought back from al-Karak, a commission of eight amirs acted as a collective 
regency, their names taking the place of the royal sign-manual on documents. 
Three or four members of the commission (Lachin al-Rümi, Aybak al-Khazindar, 
Salar, and perhaps Sayf al-Din Kurt) *? were survivors of the group who had 
been king-makers at the time of Kitbugha’s overthrow. Another member was 
Baybars al-Jashnakir, and there were three less prominent amirs. Baktash was 
not one of the commission, but he gave its members a banquet every Monday 
and Thursday—this in itself a quasi-regal act. Salar was appointed vicegerent in 
Egypt. 

With the restoration of al-Näsir Muhammad, the rule of the oligarchy was 
virtually contracted into a duumvirate of Salar and Baybars al-Jashnakir. 
Then in 708/1309, the sultan, on the pretext of making the Pilgrimage, retired 
to al-Karak and voluntarily renounced the throne. Baybars thereupon became 
sultan with the regnal title of al-Malik al-Muzaffar, but essentially the duum- 
virate continued. Its further duration was short. Al-Nasir Muhammad, now 
in his middle twenties, had through experience become an astute politician, and 
manoeuvred among the dissidents to achieve a second restoration. In his 
third reign from 703/1310 to 741/1341, he took up with greater subtlety and 
resolution the policies by which Lachin had attempted to transform the crowned 
republic into a personal autocracy. The changed circumstances of the times 
permitted him to find success. 

There are, then, three developments connected with the reign of Lachin 
which were of significance for the institutional history (one might almost say 
the constitutional history) of the Mamlik sultanate: the accession-compact, the 
rawk, and the collective authority of the commission of regency. The accession- 
compact was an innovation. Here the evidence of our earliest source, Abii 
’|-Fida’, is interesting since in a single line he makes clear three points: first, 
that the accession-compact was sealed by an oath (Atif); secondly, that this 
oath was reciprocal between the amirs and the sultan; thirdly, that it preceded 
the formal act of allegiance (bay‘a) to Lachin as sultan. The distinction 
between Atif and bay‘a, compact and allegiance, is vital, and emphasizes the 
innovatory character of the former. The bay‘a was, of course, a very ancient 
usage, going back to the time of the Prophet, and by this time it had become 
highly formalized and lacked effective power. Also, although regarded by the 
jurists as a contractual agreement, the bay‘a was in essence a recognition of 


2 [bn al-Dawad&ri (vi, 382) and al-Magrizi (1, iii, 869) list Kurt al-Hajib. In Ibn Taghribirdi 
(var, 105) ho is listed as Sayf al-Din Kurt. Ho is almost certainly to be identified with Sayf al-Din 
Kurd, mentioned at the time of Lächin’s accession (al-Maqrtzi, r, iii, 821). The form ‘ Kurd’ has 
been corrected by the editor of Ibn TaghribirdI (vim, p. 99, n. 1) to ‘ Kurt’, following al-Alanhal 
al-sdft. 

*3 Fa-ajabahum Lajin ila dhalika wa-halafa la-hum 'alayhi fa-‘inda dhälika halafü la-hu 
wa-baya hu bi ’l-saljana (Abū 'I-Fida', 1v, 34). 
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authority and a promise of obedience—a unilateral act of submission.3 The 
half of the accession-compact, by contrast, sealed mutual undertakings given in 
respect of the current political situation. What was lacking in the Mamlik state 
was effective constitutional machinery for the maintenance and enforcement 
of the compact—a problem which was not peculiar to medieval Egypt, but has 
its counterpart, for example, in the history of Angevin England. In spite of the 
failure of the amirs to bind Lachin, their successors in the following century had 
recourse on several occasions to the same expedient with the later Qalawünids ; 
there was a mutual oath-taking of the amirs and the sultan on the successive 
accessions of al-Salih Isma‘il (743/1342), al-Kämil Sha'ban (746/1345), and 
al-Muzaffar Hajji (747 /1346).35 

The Husämi rawk was less important for what it achieved than for the 
example it provided of a bold and radical redistribution of the revenues of 
Egypt to the advantage of the sultan. It was an example that al-Nasir Muham- 
mad was to follow in his third reign. The Nasiri rawk of Egypt in 715-16/ 
1315-16 (preceded by a pilot operation in Syria) greatly augmented the sultan’s 
financial resources, strengthened his position a3 against the amirs, and won him 
popular support, since it was accompanied by a reform of taxes and a curbing 
of abuses. It provided the financial basis for the sultanate of the later Qala- 
wünids as the Salahi rawk had done for the Ayytibids.?® 

The commission of regency was another constitutional innovation. It may 
be seen as the development of a formal institution out of the amorphous 
agreement of the amirs which had operated previously on a demise of the 
sultanate to raise a new ruler to the throne. Here again a precedent was set 
which was followed in the next century, when al-Nasir Hasan, the eleven-year- 
old son of al-Nasir Muhammad, was installed as sultan in 748/1347, and a 
council of regency of nine amirs was set up. But on this occasion also the council 
soon ceased to function, and effective power passed to a duumvirate. This 
consisted of two brothers, both members of the council. One of them, Baybugha 
Urus, was the vicegerent in Egypt; the other, Manjak al-Yüsufi, held the 
appointments of wazw and steward (ustadär), as well as the command of a 
Thousand in the halga. 

Seen in this perspective, the reign of al-Mansür Lachin, short and unsuccess- 
ful though it was, foreshadowed in several res»ects developments that were to 
take place under his Qaläwünid successors. It reflected also the unresolved 
tension in the Mamlük state between the oligerchy of the great amirs and the 
personal autocracy of the sultan. 


31 See É. Tyan, s.v. bay‘a, EI, second ed., 1, 113-14. 

15 Ibn Taghribirdi, x, 78, 117, 149. 

36 On the Nüsui rawk, see Hassanein Rabie, The financial system of Egypt AH. 564—741/ 
A.D. 1169-1341, London, 1972, 53-6. 


URBAN AND RURAL ARABIC IN KHUZISTAN 
By BRucE Inanam 


It has been frequently noted by linguists and other observers that in many 
parts of the Arabic-speaking world, the speech patterns of any one region divide 
quite sharply into two groups—that of the towns on the one hand, and that of 
the surrounding countryside on the other.’ The following is an attempt to show 
the relationship of two dialects of Arabic spoken in the province of Khüzistän 
in Iran which can be considered to be representative of urban and rural groups 
within their area. 

In the region under investigation, the two groups of dialects are known 
variously by the names of the two communities with whom they are associated. 
The two communities are contrasted as /baQar/ ‘settled people’ and /zarab/ 
‘Arabs, Bedouin, country people’, or /sarab Hadar/ ‘settled Arabs’ and 
/carab ba:diya/ ‘ Arabs of the desert ' or /badu/ ‘ Bedouin ’. 

The present study is based on the speech of informants recorded in Abadan, 
Ahwaz, Khurramshahr, Shadigan, and Gachsaran. These recordings were made 
on two successive visits to the region in 1969 and 1971. For the purpose of 
comparison, recordings of the speech of neighbouring areas of Iraq were also 
made during a visit to Basra and surrounding regions in 1971. The main 
sources, however, are the dialect of a speaker from Khurramshahr for the 
urban group and the speech of the so-called Gypsies or Kawawila of Ahwaz for 
the rural group. Although in some parts of the Arab world the speech of the 
Gypsies is idiosyncratic and not representative of rural speech in general, this 
does not seem to be the case in Khüzistàn. My main informant for the urban 
group considered the speech of the Kawawila to be identical with the speech of 
rural members of his own tribe who spoke the rural dialect.? 

1 The following is in fact an elaboration of Blanc’s remarks on urban and rural speeoh in 
Iraq—Haim Blanc, Communal dialects in Baghdad, Cambridge, Mass., 1964, 165-6. For examples 
of Iraqi dialects very similar to the rural variety to be discussed here, see Bruno Meissner, 
“Neuarabische Geschichten aus dem Iraq’, Betirdge zur Assyriologie und Semitischen Sprach- 
wissenschaft, v, 1, 1903, i-lviii, 1-148; also F. H. Weissbach, Beitiage zur Kunde des Irak- 
Arabischen, Leipzig, 1930. For a historical treatment of the relationship of urban and rural dialects 
in Iraq, see Jean Le Cerf, ‘ Struoture syllabique en arabe de Bagdad et accent en arabe orienta! ’, 
Word, xxv, 3, 1969, 160-79. For a synohronio treatment of the relationship of urban, rural, and 
literary Arabic in south-western Jordan, seo Frederio J. Cadore, ‘ Some linguistic concomitants of 
contactual factors of urbanization’, Anthropological Linguistics, xu, 1, 1970, 10-19. 

* The Kawüwila or Käwliyya though ethnically of non-Arab origin, in this area, speak 
Arabic as their mother tongue and are affiliated to Arab tribes in many oases. My main Käwli 
informant considered himself to be related to the tribe of Bani Lim. The Kawawila and other 
similar groups are found in many parta of the Middle East. In nomadic areas traditionally their 
occupation was that of tinkers and oraftsmen. The informant was a member of the group known 
as the Mullà Sàn! Kawliyya, who are settled just outside Ahwüz. Their main ocoupation 18 
entertainment at weddings and other functions. For an account of their life and customs, see 
H. R. P. Dickson, The Arab of the desert, London, 1949, 517-19. For general information on the 
Gypsies in Persia, see H. Field, Anthropology of Iran, 1, Chicago, 1939, 45-6, 128-4. My informa- 
tion on the Arabio of the Gypsies in other areas is from informants in this country. In many 


areas, they speak their original Indo-European language; see Enno Littman, Zigeuner- Arabisch, 
Leipzig, 1920. 
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An investigation of these two dialects shows that in terms of vocabulary, 
morphology, and phonology, they are very similar, and in many ways sharply 
distinguished as a group from the speech of neighbouring areas. However, 
specific points of difference between them show a relationship of the two groups 
to separate dialect groups outside the area. These linguistic facts can be plainly 
related to a similar pattern of relationships in the economic and social structure 
of the area. In terms of both their livelihood and culture, many things distin- 
guish the population of the countryside from that of the larger towns. Economi- 
cally, the life of the countryside is agriculturally based, while that of the larger 
towns depends more on trade and engagement with government business. 
Culturally, the life of the towns shows a tendency to approximate to that of the 
dominant Iranian culture and to adopt Western styles of dress and behaviour. 
In the countryside, however, the traditional ways are more firmly rooted, and 
the tribal structure of society is more apparent. As was pointed out by both 
Fernea and Salim for the neighbouring area of southern Iraq, the basic dif- 
ference is that between a way of life based on the ' tribal ethic ’ in which real or 
imagined genealogical ties and loyalties are of prime importance and one based 
on the * business ethic ' in which commercial considerations may be allowed to 
override these. 

However, it is also true that much unites the two communities. Tribal and 
family ties extend across the borders of these areas in many ways. Tribal areas 
in many cases include parts of the towns and wealthy tribal shaikhs often live 
most of their hves in the towns and speak the urban dialect rather than the 
rural one. Furthermore, much of the life of the town is based on supplying the 
needs of the countryside and dealing in its produce. 

The network of Imguistic relationships uniting and dividing the two dialects 
is traced below in terms of ‘common features’ and ‘ distinguishing features ’. 
The present study concentrates mostly on the fields of phonology and morpho- 
logy since these were the most easily accessible to investigation with the limited 
possibilities for close observations. Vocabulary and syntactic usage, which are 
the most obvious points of difference to the speakers themselves, are also 
touched upon, but an exhaustive study of vocabulary variation is not attempted 
here. The two dialects are referred to for reasons of brevity as U for urban and 
R for rural. Finally, texts in both U and R are given as examples of connected 
speech. The U text is taken from an account of palm cultivation. The R text 
is taken from a traditional story. 


Introductory remarks 
Both dialects can be described in terms of the same system of phonological 
elements. The system of notation employed follows the polysystemic method 


3 R. A. Fernea, Shaykh and effendi : changing patterns of authority among the El Shabana of 
southern Iraq, Cambridge, Mass., 1970; S. M. Salim, Marsh dwellers of the Kuphrates delta, 
London, 1962. Both writers are concerned primarily with contrasting tribal and non-tribal social 
and economio patterns in small rural townships; see partioularly Fernea, 66, and Salim, 141. 
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suggested by J. R. Firth in his article ‘The use and distribution of certain 
English sounds ',* in that it distinguishes between a final and a non-final 
system of short vowel units. All non-final short high vowel phones are assigned 
to one phonological unit /1/, whereas final short high vowel phones are assigned 
to one of two units /i/ or /u/. This entails distinguishing in the transcription the 
emphatic phones /pmfwrilxykgGigh ?/ as well as /+8 9/ which are 
recognized in most other transcription systems and represented in the Arabic 
script.’ The phonetic quality of the vowel assigned to /1/ correlates with 
features of emphasis and lip posture in the adjacent consonants. In terms of 
these features, the consonant units fall into the following classes and subclasses. ® 


1. Emphatic 
(a) Labials /m b f w/ 
(b) Non-labials /stó rlkgxyGlüzh?/ 


2. Non-emphatic 
(a) Lip-rounded /w/ 
(b Lip-spread /gOÓ tdszyj6fkgnl/ 
(c) Neutral lip position /m b £Érx y hg h ?/ 


The above consonant classes give the following seven environments for /1/. 


* In Papers in lingutstics, 1934-1951, London, 1957, 34-46, partioularly 36-7. For examples of 
other dialects in which vowels in the high front and the high baok regions have been assigned to 
one unit, see T. M. Johnstone, ‘ Aspects of syllabication in the spoken Arabic of ‘Anaiza’, 
BSOAS, xxx, 1, 1907, 3; also Walter Lehn, ‘ Vowel contraste in Najdi Arabio’, in Don Graham 
Stuart (ed.), Linguistic studies in memory of Richard Slade Harrell, Washington, D.C., 1967, 
125. Both Wallace M. Erwin in Short reference grammar of Iragi Arabic, Washington, D.C., 1963, 
37, and Haim Blanc in Communal dialects, 35, noted that the distinction of /i/ and /u/ 18 neutra- 
hzed in many environments in Baghdādī. In that dialect, however, sufficient examples of /u/ 
in non-conditioning environments occur to justify distinguishing /i/ and /u/ in the transcription. 
In Kh., thess do not occur. Contrast Baghdädi /kull @ulu@ kullıf Juya fugg sudug/ and Kh. 
fall 616 killtf lrya figg srdrg/, the distinction being that in the Baghdädi exemples, lip- 
rounding is present, while in the Kh. examples, it is not. 

5 For a description of the relevance of emphasis to the syllable, and an account of its phonetic 
exponents, see Walter Lehn, ‘ Emphasis in Cairo Arabio’, Language, xxxix, 1, 1963, 20-39; 
also R. B. Harrell, The phonology of colloquial Egyptian Arabic, New York, 1957, ch. viii. For 
instrumental evidence of emphasis in these consonantal articulations, see Y. A. el-Haleese, 
A phonetic and phonological study of the verbal piece in a Palestinian dialect of Arabic, Ph.D. thesis, 
University of London, 1971, 183-208. 

5 The consonant symbols used in both broad and narrow transcriptions have the value 
normally associated with the writing of Arabic. Symbols deserving special attention are the 
following : [j] /j/ is IPA &, [8] /8/ IPA ff, and [y] /y/ IPA j; [h] /h/ is a voicoloss pharyngeal 
fricative, [E] /z/ a voiced pharyngeal continuant. A subscript dot 18 used to indicate * emphasis ' 
or velarization in the consonant. Where prominence serves to distinguish U and R forms, the 
prominent syllable is marked by /'/ at syllable onset. With the exception of /1/ which is dealt 
with above, the vowel unite in broad transcription have approximately the same value as their 
equivalente in Baghdadi. The values of some of the vowel symbols used in close transcription 
have been given above. The rest have approximately their TPA value, except [A] which here 
stands for a half-open central vowel. 
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1. Between two emphatics 
(a) One (or both) of which is labial 
[u] a strongly rounded back vowel between close and half close: 
'rsa]/ [busal] ‘ onion ' 
(b) Neither of which 1s labial 
[x], a vowel similar to [u] above but with neutral lip position: /xirab/ 
[xvrab] ‘it (masc.) became spoilt ' 


2. Between two non-emphatics 

(a) Before /w/ 
[u}, a close rounded vowel between back and central position: /srwa/ 
[suwa] ' together ' 

(b) Before a consonant with neutral lip position 
[a], a high central vowel with neutral Ep position: /stra/ [sera] ‘ queue ’, 
/xirza/ [xorze] “ jewel’ 
Within this type of environment, if the consonant preceding /1/ is of 
group 2 (b) lip-spread, both [e] and [1] (see below) are heard as free 
variants in many words, [tebun] or [tibin] /trbin/ ‘straw’, [sokke] or 
[sukks] /stkka/ * close it (masc.) ’ 

(c) Before a consonant with lip-spread position 
[v], a front-spread vowel between close and half-close: /killa/ [kule] ‘ all 
of it (masc.) ’, /011:0/ [61116] * three ? 


3. Between one emphatic and one non-emphatic 
(a) Between one emphatic non-labial and one non-emphatic spread 
[t] as in 2 (c) above but somewhat retracted: /fissa/ [Suissa] ‘ his fishing 
rod °’, /stdfa/ [sudte] ‘ coincidence ' 

(b) Between one emphatic labial and one non-emphatic spread 

[v], a somewhat advanced and lowered high back vowel with slight lip 
rounding: /brmni/ [bonni] ' brown ’, /ga:fm/ [sa:fun] ' in deep thought ’ 
In this environment, with many speakers a definite glide from lip- 
rounded back posture to lip-spread front posture is heard, which could 
be transcribed [bwinni], [ga:fwin] 

In many forms, there are two freely occurring alternant initial sequences 
which may be of the syllabic shape CC-, ?VCC-, or CVC-. Which two of the 
three types occur can be predicted from the nature of the consonants involved 
and the phonological environment. À full exposition of the possible alternation 
of forms is not given here, but the following examples will give some idea of 
the facts. 

[?vtlarat] or[tlarat] ^ /tlazat/ she came out 
[?uskttet] or [skitet] — /skrtat/ she became silent 
[?egradst] or [Eeradst] /geadat/ she sat down 
[sxala] ^ or[sszala] /sxala/ goat 

[nrayz]  or[nerays] /ngaya/ ewe 
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It seems that in both dialects there is variation from speaker to speaker as 
regards the relative phonological status of /G/ and /y/.7 Many speakers seem 
to use them in free variation in such words as /Gisma/ /yrsma/ ‘ part’, /Galat/ 
/yalat/ ‘mistake’, /Gilla/ /yilla/ ‘paucity, lack’, whereas others would 
distinguish /Gisma yalat Gilla/ on the basis of the corresponding Classical form. 
Others still would have /G/ and /y/ as positional variants of one unit. Ac- 
cording to the speakers themselves, the usage varies from locality to locality. 
Non-emphatic /y/ is, however, more stable in such forms as /ytfa sale:/ ‘he 
famted ’, /yerm/ ‘clouds’, /yalam/ ‘pen’. In the texts and examples, items 
are transcribed in accordance with the phonological system of the speaker, thus 
/Geïr/ “other” /yastr/ ‘ castle ’ relating to Classical yayr qagr. 

In certain forms, consonantal elements are transcribed geminate so as to 
maintain the structure of the stem as triradical even though in rapid speaking 
style, the consonant is not pronounced long.8 Examples: 


Stem Affix 
/thrttlak/ ‘ you put aside for yourself’ [thytlek] /hitt/ /lak/ 
/taggha/ * he struck her ' [taghe] —/tagg/ /ha/ 
/Jiggha/ ‘her fishing rod ' [Sisha] — /[Jmg/ — /ha/ 
Compare : 
/tagga/ “he hit him ’ [tagge] — /tegg/ /a/ 
/J198a/ ‘his fishing rod ' [nsa] — /[ms/ —/a/ 
Distingushing features 
l. Vocabulary 


Variations in vocabulary cover all lexical areas from syntactio elements to 
common verbal and nominal concepts. Certain differences in the form of 
common syntactic elements are also mentioned here, which, although they 
cannot be considered as lexical variation in the same sense as the other examples, 
cannot be systematically related to the phonology. Certain differences of usage 
of lexical items also occur, so that for instance, the word /sa:ga/ signifies ‘ hour ’ 
or ‘clock’ in U, while in R, in addition to these meanings, it signifies any 
moment in time in certain sentences. Consider the following R sentences. 


/bsaret rltdya:b yrfrhta/ At the moment when Dhiyäb pushed 
him away... 


7 A similar feature was recorded by Cantineau for the dialect of Raqqa which, he stated, has 
an allophone [q] of the phoneme /y/ in initial position. See J. Cantineau, ‘ Études sur quelques 
parlers de nomades arabes d'Orient ', AIEO, xn, 1936, 1-118, and nr, 1937, 119-237, particularly 
xr, 39. 

® Both T. F. Mitohell and el-Haleese mention that for comparable forms in Egyptian and in a 
Palestinian dialect, a more tense articulation for final geminates distinguishes them from non- 
geminates, even when there is no significant difference in duration. Palatographio evidence shows 
a clearer wipe-off for the geminates in these cases. See T. F. Mitchell, ‘ Long consonants in 
phonology and phonetics ’, in Studies in linguistic analysis, Oxford, 1957, particularly part B of 
this article and el-Haleese, A phonetic and phonological study, 129. 
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/sa:gt rlgayu:z 1ddir wayrhha/ At the moment when the old woman 
turned her face away... 

/bsa:st Ubagamrim yifilan ru:shm/ At the moment when the flocks lifted 
up their heads... 


The word /yo:m/ ‘ day ’ is also used in this sense in R but not in U as in the 
sentence : 
/ha:0a yom galla * ya:bak 1lxafazya He, when he said to him ' God protect 


caumir črt '/ you, ‘Amir has been killed’... 
Examples of commonly occurring variant vocabulary items are the following. 
R 
here /hna:/ /bam/ 
there /hna:k/ /ya:d/ 
today /lyo:m/ /halyo:m / 
[bagad ma/ 
oe fd (eem 
$ Jx ma/ 
you (masc. pl.) B dt /?mtam/ 
2nd maso. pl. /-kmm/ /-kam/ ° 
objective suffix 
/barwag/ 
wira /stxba/ f Aside 
he passed on /tzadda,/ / mirag/ 
he ate a meal / marrag/ /yaddam/ 
meal /marag/  /ydam/ 
he woke up /gascad/ /nidah/ 
(transitive) f /wagea/ /fazzaz/ 
pregnant fhibla/ ^ /ejara/ 
he got up /ga:xm/ Lu] 
mirror /rontdra / /mrarya/ 


2. Phonology 

At the phonological level, differences are seen in such contrasts as U /kitbat/ 
‘she wrote ', /brlaf/ * he began’, against R /ktrbat, bala[/. In certain cases, 
such as that of U /brlaf/, R /balaf/, it is possible to compare phonologically 
contrasting forms purely on the basis of sound unit distribution. However, in 
cases such as the contrast of U /kitbat/, R /kttbat/, the contrasting features are 
not confined to one segment of the form, but concern the syllabication of the 


° The form /-kam/ is also attested for Riyadi, see P. A. ‘Abboud, Syntax of Najdi Arabic, 
Ph.D. thesis, University of Texas, 1964, 16, and for a Cyrenaican Bedouin dialect, see T. F. 
Mitohell, ‘ Prominence and syllabioation in Arabic’, BSOAS, xxm, 2, 1960, 381, also for the 
tribes Shammar, Sardiyya, and Ban! Sakhr, Cantinean, ‘ Etudes’, AIEO, rr, 1937, 185. 
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whole form or part of it. It was found that the statement of the mutual relation- 
ship of the two dialects was facilitated by further defining the phonological 
structures in terms of morphology. This is because in many cases, the phonology 
of verbal forms differs from that of nominal forms, and further certain syllabic 
sequences are possible only with particular morphological structures. Thus the 
U forms /nrfada/ * he asked him’, / nrfadak/ ‘he asked you (maso. sing.) ’, 
/nifadié/ * he asked you (fem. sing.) ' are of the morphological structure verbal 
form CvCvC + personal pronoun suffix v(C), and of the syllabic structure 
CvCvCv(C). However, the structure CvCvCv(C) is avoided in other morpho- 
logical structures formed of syllabically identical constituent elements so that 
/balam/ ‘boat’ + suffix v(C) yields /balmi/ ‘my boat’, /balmak/ ‘ your 
(masc. sing.) boat’, /balmré/ ‘ your (fem. sing.) boat’, /balma/ ‘ his boat’. 

Phonological differences of the above type can be grouped under the following 
three major headings. 
1, A different distribution of the vowel units /1/ and /a/ in open syllables; in the 

two dialects.10 
2. A different syllabic pattern in certain multisyllabic forms in the two dialects. 
3. A different syllabic pattern in the two dialects in certain forms involving one 

of the consonants /x y hig x y h hig/ which will be referred to as the guttural 

group. 

The above factors will be dealt with in the order given above. 7 

l. In many of the dialects of eastern and central Arabia and Mesopotamia, 
with certain exceptions, short high vowel phones occur to the exclusion of short 
low vowel phones in non-final open syllables except in certain definable phono- 
logical and morphological environments which differ slightly from dialect to 
dialect. In the dialects of Khüzistän, environments where /a/ may occur 
are in the contiguity of the gutturals or when the following consonant is /1/, 
/n/, or /r/, and where the vowel of the following syllable is /a a: e:/ or /o:/. In 
these environments, /a/ may occur depending on the morphological structure 
of the form. In U, the conditions under which /a/ may occur do not apply in 
verbal stems, whereas in R they do. 


10 For further details of this feature, see Johnstone, * Aspecta ’. 

11 For an account of this phenomenon in the Najdi dialeota, see T. M. Johnstone, ‘ Further 
studies on the Désiri dialect as spoken in Kuwait’, BSOAS, xxvu, 1, 1964, 80. 

[i would now wish to state this in rather different terms, namely that no non-final syllable, the 
vowel of which is a, can end with a guttural; and an anaptyotio vowel, always a, must ocour 
immediately after the guttural, e.g. taAai, and not tait. The syllabication of suffixed forms is deter- 
mined by elision in the same way as the forms not involving a guttural, thus (in the dialect of 

‘Anaiza) : 
(a) tahat + ah tatah 
kütab + ah  Mibah 
(b) yaAalburn and yakstbusn 
but yNalib and yakiib 
For some reason not known to me, both syllables of a form such as tañat are equally prominent. 
T.M.J.] 
For examples of the same in & Cyrenaican Bedouin dialeot, see Mitohell, ‘Prominence and 
syllabication ’, 388. 
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The following list gives examples of commonly occurring verbal forms which 
contrast in this respect in the two dialects. 


U R 

he took /x1da/ /xada/ 
he ate /kula/ /kala/ 
he began /bxla[/ /bala[/ 
ho ascended /ead/ —— /sagad/ 
he emerged /tilag/ /talaz/ 
he defeated /ydsb/ /yalah/ 
he dozed /nigas/ /nazas/ 
he crushed /sthag/ /sahag/ 
he sat down /gsad/ /gasad/ 
he expelled /trrad/ /tarad/ 
he drank / [1rab/ / [arab/ 
he milked /hilab/ /halab/ 
he knew Jexref/ /caraf/ 
he rejoiced /frrak/ /farah/ 
he played /ligab/ /lagab/ 
he fled /Jrrad/ /farad/ 


2. Differences of syllabication occur in the following morphological 
structures. 

(a) Where a v- beginning suffix follows a simple unaugmented triradical 
stem (i.e. one in which no morphological elements are present except the three 
radicals). This excludes stems in which any of the markers of the derived forms 
of the verb are present. Such structures can be symbolized F g L + v(C) in 
which F, =, and L represent the three radicals. In these structures, R has forms 
of the type FzıL + v(C) or FgaL + v(C) in accordance with the rule for the 
occurrence of short vowels in open syllables, while U has forms of the type 
FIL + v(C). 

This type of structure involves the following suffixes. 

(1) Perfective verbal suffixes /-at/ 3rd fem. sing., /-an/ 3rd fem. pl., and 
/-aw/ 3rd masc. pl. 


U R 
she overturned /‘gtlpat/ /g'hhat/ 
she wrote /‘kitbat/  /k'trbat/ 
she snatched /'xuntat/ /x'mtat/ 
she jumped /gunzat/ — /g' mizat/ 
she heard /‘stmgat/  /s'magçat/ 
they (masc.) became thirsty /'sttfaw/ /s'tifaw/ 
they (masc.) chopped /‘ttbraw/ = /t'baraw/ 
they (masc.) returned / xijgaw/ /r'ja&caw/ 
they (fem.) became silent  /'aktan/  /s'kitan/ 
they (fem.) rushed out /fizzan/ /f'zagan/ 
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(1) The non-verbal suffixes /-1/ and /-a/ which occur in many singular 
nominal and adjectival forms. 


U R 
country Arab /'eirbi/ [c ribi/ 
town Arab /AMn/ /bom/ 
piece of wood J'xfba/ /x [1ba/ 
hill f'ytbla/ —— /y'bala/ 
pregnant mecs /e [ara/ 


Slightly different from these are structures in which a 3rd sing. maso. 
perfective verbal form FigaL is followed by an object suffix of the form v(C). 
This includes /-a/ ‘him’, /-ak/ ‘you (maso. sing.)’, and /-16/ ‘ you (fem. 
sing.) ’. In these structures, U has the syllabic form FrzaL + v(C), while R has 
the form FerL + v(C) or FeaL + v(C). 





R 
he killed him /6tbaña/ /dbriia/ 
he overturned it /gil&ba/ /gliba/ 
he hit him /éifata/ /éfrta / 
he hemmed him in /higara/ /isara/ 
he awoke him = /ndxba/ 
ho threw him [muel/  /mtale/ 
he asked for you (maso. 

sing. ialabak/ — /tlrbak/ 


(b) Where a verbal stem is preceded by two prefixes of which one is a subject 
pronoun prefix, and the other the formative element of the 5th and 6th measures 
of the verb which ean be symbolized /tv-/. In these structures, the prefix 
sequence in U is of the form CvC-, while in R it is of the form CCv-. 

Prefix sequence 
U R U R 


they (fem.) weep together  /yrtba:ían/ /ytibaiéan/ /yit-/ /yti-/ 
they (fem.) drive away 


(transitive) /yitlaggen/ /ytelaggan/ /yrt-/ /yta-/ 
he wrestles /yrtae]/ /ytmmartal/ /yr-/ /ytr-/ 
he fights /yitgarrak/ /ytepamek/  /yr-/ /yta-/ 
she makes war /titharab/ (/ttaharab/ /tit-/ /tta-/ 


(c) In certain morphemic structures, a short vowel in a non-prominent 
syllable in R corresponds to zero in U. The vowel in Ris /1/ or /a/ in accordance 
with the rule mentioned under § 1 above. Note that when the personal pronoun 
prefixes /y- y1-, t- tI, n- n1-/ form the syllable, the vowel in all cases is /1/, i.e. 
/tmam/ * she sleeps’ not /*tana:m/, but /teha:rab/ ‘he made war’ in which 


12 With this example, U and R use separate lexemes. The U lexeme /htbla/ is not related to 
the root /z[r/. 
13 Here also R uses a separate lexeme—/gazzad/. 
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the prefix /ta-/ 1s a formative verbal prefix not a personal pronoun prefix. The 
structures in which contrasting syllabication occurs are of type prefix Cv + stem 
of initial sequence Cv(C) or Cv:(C). In U, where the prefix preceding the stem 
is in all cases of the structure C-, its form var-es depending on the nature of the 
initial consonant of the stem. 


U R 
he was wounded /s'sawwah/ /ti'sawwab/ 
he took an inhalant /d'baxxar/ /ti'baxxar/ 
he wrestled /t'martal/  /tr'maï:tal/ 
he stretched /t'mayyat/  /tY mayyat/ 
he died /‘twafta / /tr'waffa/ 
he duelled with /d'ba:zaz/  /ta'haraz/ 
be went off alone /t'xalla/ /ta'xalla/ 
he made an effort /t'sammad/ /ta'zammad/ 
he hung on to /Vzalag/  /ta'sallag/ 
he drove off (transitive) /t'lagga/ fta'lagga/ 
he had lunch ft'esdda/ /ta'<adda/ 
he made war fV hamab/  /ta'harrab/ 


you (fem. sing.) are satisfied — /[fib'zim/ /tafrb'sim/ 
she hits you (maso. sing.) /Q'Otrkak/ — für'ümbak/ 


It (fem.) closes /s'stdd/ /tr'ardd/ 
you (fem. pl.) act shyly /d'yxhan/  /ti'yirhan/ 
she blames /9 lum/ filum / 
ghe falls /V &hi/ /ta'ti:h/ 


we will show you (masc. sing.) /r'rarwik/ = /nt'ra:wuk/ 


The imperative of stems of type FigaL and FaçaL is also a case in point. In 
structures where a v-beginning suffix follows the stem, contrasting syllabication 


ocours.14 


U R 
break (mase. sing.) it (maso.) /'kisra/ /'kisra/ 
cut (maso. sing.) it (masc.) / gitza/ /' tigttea/ 
descend (fem. sing.) /'nizh/ /‘ 2mizh/ 
follow (masc. pl.) him füb'éula/ /?rtb'éudla/ 
pick it up (maso. pl.) ‘Tur / /nhg'fu:/ 


Comparison of the two sets of forms shows that in the R forms the initial 
/?/ is not a consonantal unit of the same status as for instance /y n t/ in the 
personal pronoun prefixes, but is a feature relatable to initial vocalic position. 
In other words, the relationship of /kisra/ to /?1kisra/ is the same as that of 
/üürrbak/ to /tirbak/. 


14 Both those types are attested for BaghdadI. See Blano, Communal dialects, 101, and Erwin, 
Short reference grammar, 107. 
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(d) Certain nominal forms, which like 2(a) above consist of just the unaug- 
mented triradical stem, have contrasting syllabication in the two dialects. In 
U they are of the syllabic shape 'FrgaL, while in R they are of the shape F'zaL.15 


U R 
grapes | cab! yoman 
= Re 
pieces of wood /'xifab/ /x' [ab/ 
knees / nkab/ /t'kah/ 
M [memes — Ino] 
trees /'Srjar/ /J jar/ 
hundred /'mrya/ /-mya/ 


The R form /-mya/ occurs in such compounds as /?arba'stmya/ ‘ 400’, 
/91l'Ormya/* 300 ”, /xam'srmya/' 500 ”, contrast U/?arbas'miya/, /O1l10'mrya/, 
/xamis'mrya/. The U forms /ftrrr/ ‘mushrooms’ and /krikk/ ' brooding 
(hens) ' are interesting since they seem to represent a U resyllabication of an 
original F'zrL perhaps borrowed from R. It is relevant here that the forms 
relate to objects of rural origin and primarily of interest to the rural population. 
The U forms are transcribed with geminate final on the basis of the singular 
forms /ftirra/ ‘ mushroom’ and /krikka/ ‘ brooding hen ’, and of cases where a 
vowel initial word follows in which the final consonant is pronounced long. 
In the isolate form, however, the consonant is not pronounced long, thus 
[ttxr] and [?ek'rek] are transcribed /ftirr/ and /krikk/ in the same way that 
[hat] is transcribed /fatt/. For R, in my material, only the isolate forms [ttsr] 
and [?ok'rek] occur; however, on the basis of parallel plural forms like /z'nab/ 
and /n'gar/, it seems likely that in R the correct phonological interpretation 18 
/faz/ and /krtk/.2 

3. There are in both dialects many items in which a sequence (C)Ga- or 
CaGa- occurs (in which G represents one of the above-mentioned guttural series) 
where comparable morphological forms in which G does not occur would be of 
the form CaC-. In R, these forms are even more common than in U, so that 
there are many examples of a correspondence U CaG- to R (C)Ga- or Ca'Ga-. 


15 These forms would have cognates in Classical Arabic either of the form CaCaC /xrjab, 
xfab/ and /frjar, fjar/, or CiCaC or CuCaC as with the rest. 

16 Meisener, ‘ Neuarabische Geschichten ’, p. xviii, also gives the forms (e)ftir and (e)ffirr, 
but gives no singular forms. He does not list /krikk/. Johnstone mentions a sporadically ocour- 
ring secondary gemination in similar forms. He gives the examples wdhim(m)a ' camel-hair 
tyings of the crosspiece of a bucket’ and gsub(b)a ‘ barrel of rifle ’, ‘ Further studies on the Dosiri 
dialect °, 88. Wetzstein, describing the dialect of the Wild ‘Ali gives many examples of similar 
forms, including /absgálla/, /iégérre/, /igbille/, /isbikke/ ; I. QG. Wetzstein, ' Sprachliches aus den 
Zeltlagern der syrischen Wuste’, ZDMG, xu, 1808, 191. 

17 Examples of forms which in both dialects show this type of syllabication are /xabar/ 
‘green’, /hamar/ ‘red’, /hawal/ 'orosseyed', /yabar/ ‘bad, ugly’. Contrast /?azrag/ 
‘blue’, /?abyad/ ‘ white’, /?asfar/ ' yellow ’. 
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U R 
Baghdad /bay'da:d/  /b'yada:d/ 18 
my family /'?ehli/ /?a'hali/ or /'hali/ 
ewe / nagya/ /n'eaya/ 
kid /'saxla/ /s'xala/ 
coffee J'gabhwe/ /g hawa/ 
tent /'sahwa/ /8'hawa/ 


4. Certain points of difference not related to the above three main factors 
are mentioned below. 

(a) In R, the form of the masc. sing. imperative of the so-called ‘ weak 
verbs ' (i.e. those that relate to a root of which the final radical is /w/ or /y/), 
may lack the final vowel relating to the final radical, whereas in U, only forms 
with a final vowel occur. Only two R forms of this type occur in my material. 
In both of these, there is no final vowel and radicals 1 and 2 are separated by an 
epenthetic vowel /1/. 


U R 
go (masc. sing.) /‘?tmfi/ / 21m1[/ 19 
talk (maso. sing.) /'21h&/ /'21816/ 
compare 
go (maso. pl.) /'?mafu/ /'?rmfu/ 
talk (masc. pl.) /' 21h56u/ /' ?rhéu/ 


(6) Certain alternative forms of the perfective tense occur in U which do not 
occur in R. This feature, which was noted by Meissner *? and which he considers 
a mark of Mi‘dan or Marsh Arab speech, entails the occurrence of a vocalic 
element /e:/ before subject pronoun suffixes of the form C(v). This gives the 
following two possible forms for U, of which only the first occurs in R. 


I wrote /ka'tabrt/ /kat'bext/ 

I telephoned /xa:'bharit/ /xaxh'rext/ 

I became involved /vwah'hamrt/ — /twahhi'me:t/ 
I made a mistake /ftz'bahrt/ /Sttb'he:t/ 

I lay down /nmi'talrt/ /nmrt'le:t/ 

I said .['gilit/ /gal'le:t/ 


(c) Although only two examples occur in my material, it seems likely that in 
R, vestigial forms of the internally formed passive exist while no such forms exist 


18 Tt is a feature of both U and R that the syllable Ga- may be prominent in places where a 
syllable Cv- not involving a guttural would not be prominent. Examples: U /l'hawax/ ‘Ahwaz’, 
/['zayu:z/ ‘old woman’, /'gayin/ ‘dough’, /'haltb/ ‘milk’, compare /fr'ri:j/ ‘ village’, 
/st'xu:]/ ‘ goats ’. 

1* For further examples of this kind of imperative form from the Najdi dialects, see Johnstone, 
* Further studies on the Désiri dialect °’, 82. 

10 * Neuarabisohe Geschichten ', p. xli. To & minor extent, the same feature has been noted 
for the speech of Qatar and Bahrain, Johnstone, Eastern Arabian dialect studies, London, 1967, 
92 and 110. 
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in U. The examples occurring are /ërtrl/ ‘he was beaten, killed’ and /yidir/ 
"he was betrayed’, relating to /kital/ ‘he beat, killed’ and /yidar/ ‘he 
betrayed "#1 This agrees with the principle observed in many language areas 
that rural dialects are often more conservative than their urban counterparts. 

(d) In R, 3rd sing. masc. perfective verbal forms of the pattern ?rFzaL and 
2aFzeL occur,™ whereas in U no such forms occur. As only a few of these forms 
occur in the material, it was not possible to ascertain whether the occurrence of 
/t/ and /a/ was phonologically conditioned, or whether the two represented 
separate verb classes. The following forms occurred. For only two of these did 
U have a cognate verbal form of the same meaning. 


R U 
he proceeded / ?agbal/ —— 
he prepared for battle / ?&nsab/ /‘nisab/ 
he improved /'?aslañ/ —— 
he went away /'?abzad/ /‘bread/ 
he fainted /'?tyma (sale) —— 


The above remarks, although by no means comprehensive, show the points 
at which differences between the two dialects can most easily be seen. Apart 
from vocabulary, the most striking features are syllabication and short vowel 
quality in open syllables as shown under headings 1-3. Although, as will be 
shown below, the two dialects have the greater part of their phonology, morpho- 
logy, and lexis in common, the above phonological features show a definite 
affinity on the part of R to the speech of the Bedouin of neighbouring desert 
areas and also to that of the sedentary population of the Persian Gulf coast 
and central Najd.?? 


Common features 

Obviously, any two dialeots of Arabic will share many features on any level 
of analysis. Therefore, in order to show the speoial relationship of these two 
dialects, features will be given as examples which show their common member- 
ship within as limited a group of dialects as possible. The dialects can be most 


31 For examples of similar passive forms from the Najdi dialects, see Johnstone, * Further 
studies on the Ddsiri dialect ’, 91. 

?? In this feature, R agrees with certain Bedouin dialects. Landberg gives /agrab/ ‘ être 
près de’, and /agbal/ ‘ arriver '; C. Landberg, Langue des bédowins ‘Anazeh, Uppsala, 1940, 80. 

* For further information on these dialects, see those sources already mentioned, also 
R. Montagne, ‘ Contes poétiques bédouins (récueillis chez les Sammar de Geziré)’, BHO, v, 1935, 
33-119, and A. Socin, Diwan aus Centralarabien, 8 vols., Leipzig, 1900-1. According to local 
informants, the dialect of Zubair represents the northernmost limit of this type of dialect within 
Iraq as the speech of a major urban centre. Important in this classification are the existence of 
nominal forms in CvCC in Zubairi, whereas the rest of the area has CvCvC in corresponding forms 
with a few exceptions (compare Zubairi /brft/, South Mesopotamian /bi[rt/ ‘light summer 
cloak °’) and also many basic lexical items such as /hni:, hni:tan/ ‘ here’, /baya, yabi/ * to want’. 
The affinity of the dialect to the speech of Arabia proper correlates with the town’s traditional 
role as a * desert port’ or centre of contact between central Arabia and Mesopotamia. It is also 
interesting to note that the population of Zubair is largely of the Sunni sect in contrast to the rest 
of the area which is Shi't. 
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accurately described as of the Southern ‘gelet’ type following Haim Blano's. 
classification of Mesopotamian dialects into ‘ gelet? and ‘ geltu ? type dialects. *4 
The label ‘ Southern’ denotes that features are present which, within Iraq, 
are characteristic of the region of Basra and probably also, according to local 
informants, Nasiriyya and al-‘Amara. This area is distinguished from a central 
Mesopotamian area centred around Baghdad, Musayyab, Hilla and Karbala. 
This classification was reached by checking material from Khüzistan, and Basra 
with speakers from Hilla, Najaf, and Baghdad, and also by comparison with the 
material given by Meissner and Weissbach originating fiom the areas of Hilla 
and Musayyab. The speech of the Najaf informant also shared some features 
included here as characteristic of the southern region, but not all. A definition 
of the exact geographical extent of these areas is not attempted here. This and 
some statement of the subdivision of the two areas will have to await a more 
thorough investigation. 

Although Khiizistan is politically part of the kingdom of Iran, linguistically 
it forms a unit with the Southern Mesopotamian area.?5 Many of the linguistic 
features characteristic of this area are also common to the dialects of the Persian 
Gulf and the Bedouin dialects mentioned earlier. However, they are mentioned 
here since, within the context of the dialects of Mesopotamia, they are peculiar 
to the southern region. 


Lexis : 

Common Mesopotamian items are widespread.? These include such basic 
lexemes as /bazzu:na/ ‘ cat’, /xo:[/ ‘ good’, /flom/ ‘ how’, and /?aku/ ' there 
is’. Lexemes, which within an Iraqi context are peculiar to the southern area, 
are less common, but a number of vocabulary items can be cited. A small 
number of items recorded in Khüzistàn, which were not used by speakers of 
neighbouring Iraqi dialects, are marked here as Khüzistàni (Kh.). However, 
this classification must be regarded as tentative in view of the fact that these 
were only checked with speakers from a limited number of locations in Iraq. 
Some of these are also common in the Persian Gulf dialects. In fact, Khizistanis 


34 gelet or geltu being the word for ‘I said’ which exhibits certain characteristic phonological 
and morphological features. For further details of this classification see Blano, Communal dialects, 7. 

15 Extra-linguistio factors correlating with this common linguistic grouping can be seen in 
common agricultural patterns, similar modes of dress, and also similar building styles using adobe 
or reed and matting as basic material. Even more important are the number of tribes and tribal 
sections whose members are found on both sides of the Iran-Iraq border. These include the 
Muhaisin, Bani Ka'b, Bani Tamim, Bani Lam, Zuhairiyya, and ShuraifAt. Of equal importance is 
the fact that the area is a stronghold of Shi‘a Islam in contrast to the predominance of the 
Sunni sect in neighbouring Arab populations. For information regarding tribal divisions of the 
area, see H. Field, Anthropology of Iraq, Pt. x, No. 2, Chicago, 1949, and Anthropology of Iran, 1, 
184-200; M. von Oppenheim, Die Beduinen, Bd. 1v, Teil 1, Wiesbaden, 1967; ‘Abbas al- 
* Azrüwi, ‘Ashdtr al-‘Irag, Baghdad, 1966, 1v, 181-95; A. K. 8. Lambton, Landlord and peasant in 
Persia, London, 1953, 292. 

26 See Blano, Communal dialects, 146-59 for a comprehensive list of common Mesopotamian 
lexical items. 
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themselves state that their speech is most easily distinguished from that of 
neighbouring Iraqi towns by the number of Persian words they employ.?" 
The following list gives examples of Southern Mesopotamian vocabulary items. 


Nouns Verbs 
/foxax/ child Jkaÿ/ he grasped 
/daïru:ya/ egg Kb. /daff/ he entered 
/ro:ba/ yoghurt /tama/ he awaited 
/za:yra/ *9 wife yyaé/ l. 

Kb. /ro:fna/ alcove Kh. Pan «| OO 
/ée:xma/ wood fuel for & /cayyam/ he fuelled a furnace 

furnace /zamm/ he moved aside 

Kh. /marka/ hearth grill /stkar/ it (tea) brewed 
/zo:d/ flood /sakkar/ he brewed (tea) 
/ [irya:s/ glue /nawwa|/ he lay in ambush (in 
/migdas/ ^ bracelet hunting birds) 
/mihyal/ anklet /dgaffat/ ^ he went on an outing 

Kh. /mrexam/ mist /gazzar/ he brought a matter to 
fbauxyarw/ flooded land a conclusion 
/dandal/ wooden beam Kh. /trgzar/ ° it is progressing (only 
/no:fa/ hunting lair used in this form) 
/hu:s/ lunatic 

Other elements 

/harfi/ early 

/minre:dud/ again 

/Eadrr/ under 

/si:da,/ straight ahead 

/(wa:)kum / must, it 18 necessary 

i ; ini t/ | there is 

/yahaw/ 

Pubs) we 


/biwwem-/ there 1s (used with the pronominal suffixes) 


/xe:zomn-/ ; 
/?ayyazy-/ how lucky (used with the pronominal suffixes) 


37 Persian loan-words of some antiquity ocour in all Arabic dialeots of the area, vir. /hast, 
hasatt/ ‘there is’ (Persian /hast/), /ro:fna/ ‘alcove, window’ (Persian /roufane/), /hi:8/ 
‘nothing’ (Persian /hi:6/), /óa:ra/ ' trick, strategem’ (Persian /Sarre/). In Khüzistän, many 
Persian administrative terms are used which are not used in neighbouring Arab countries, viz. 
/da:nr[ga:h/ * university ’ (Persian /damefga:h/), / ?1da:ra/ ‘ office’ (Persian /eda:re/), / farda:ri/ 
‘municipal administration ’ (Persian /[ahrda:ri/). 

ae This word, meaning ' one who has visited the shrine at Mashhad (fem.) ', is characteristio 
of the speech of Shi‘is in this region, for whom this pilgrimage ‘is important. 

2 Persian /gir kardan/ ‘ to stick’. 

30 Persian /gozaftan, gozar-/, which yields similar meanings. 
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Phonology 

A feature marking the dialects as Southern ' gelet ’ is the frequent presence of 
/y/ 98 a reflex of Classical j2m.?! Forms with this feature are given below with 
their corresponding Baghdadi forms shown for comparison. In the Baghdadi 
forms /i/ and /u/ are distinguished in the transcription. The range of exponence 
of Kh. /1/ in the examples given corresponds to that of Baghdadi /1/ and /u/. 
Thus Kh. /yrfal/ and Baghdadi /jifal/ have the same phonetic vowel in the 
first syllable. 


Khitastant Baghdädi 
he came /ya:/ /ja:/ 
he brought /ya:b/ /ja:b/ 
camel /ymmal/ /jimal/ 
it (horse) shied / yifal/ /jital/ 
leg /riyu/ /riil/ 
husband /rayil/ /rajil/ 
radish /fiyil/ /fijil/ 
dawn /faytr/ /fajir/ 
face /wayth/ /wujih/ 
dough /cayim/ /cajin/ 
old woman /saywz/ Jeaju:z/ 
chickens /drya:y/ /dija:1/ 
bent, crooked /gaway/ / 2agway/ 
lame /saray / /?agraj/ 
stairs /daray / /dara]/ 


Morphology 

Many features peculiar to the area are seen at the level of morphology. 
These include both the use of morphemes (such as those in § 1 below) which do 
not occur in other dialects and morphophonemic alternations (such as those 1n 
§ 3 below) peculiar to these dialects. 

1. A feature of high frequency of occurrence is the presence of a suffix 
/-an/ ** (/-ann/ before a v- beginning suffix), which appears optionally in the 
lst person singular of the imperfect of hollow and reduplicative type verbs, and 
also with other types of verbs when followed by object pronoun suffixes. 
Examples : 

I go /taruhan/ I return again  /?artddan 1rdu:d/ 
I see /?efu:fan/ I send / ?adizzan/ 
I will telephone you  /?&xa:brennak/ I will beat him  /?akrtlanna/ 
I will divide them /2aGasmanhin/ I will take it / 2a:xxóanha/ 

(fem.) ifem.) 

31 For a more detailed treatment of this sound change in the dialects of the area, see Johnstone, 
* The sound change j > y in the Arabio dialects of pen:nsular Arabia’, BSOAS, xxvi, 2, 1965, 
233-41. 

32 This feature was also noted by Meissner, ‘ Neuarsbische Geschichten ', p. xxxviii, as a form 
occurring in poetry. 

ù 
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2. The use of a bound element /-man/ is very widespread in these dialects. 
The particle has the meaning ‘ who’ or ‘ which’ with verbs, and ‘ who’ or‘ what’ 
with prepositions. When used with verbs, the meaning is determined by the nature 
of the verb and by context. The prominence of the piece is usually on the first 
syllable of the element juxtaposed with /-man/. Examples are taken from U 
with Baghdadi forms given for comparison. In Baghdädi, the element /-e:[/ 
corresponds to Kh. /-man/ for the meaning ‘ what’. Examples: 


Kh. U Baghdad 
What is it made of 1 /mmman tmsewwa:ya/  /mir'ne:f imsawwa:ya/ 
What have they come for?) , 'le:f jaw 
Who have SEM for ? } eal ona a 
What does man live on? /lm'sam 'galermaniy'si:{/ /lm'sam ga'le:f ry'gi:f/ 
What did he talk about ? TE 'le:f ħiča 
Who did he talk about ? } pee ema es m bo 
Who did he hit ? / kritalman/ /' ilman kital/ 
Which shall I take || J'?erxtôman/ { J'yahu ?a:xió/ 
Who shall I marry ? /'?ilman ?a:xió/ 
Who did you see ? / [fitman/ /' *ilman fifit/ 
Which do you want to buy ? /tri:d 'tiftrritman/ /‘yachu trid tiftiri/ 


3. The 3rd fem. sing. marker of the perfective /-at/ has an allomorph /-att / 
before v- beginning suffixes.3? The following examples are marked as R or U. 


she beat him flatlatta/ U 
she took it (masc.) away /faJatta/ U, R 
she shot him /romatta / U, R 
she fell in love with him /z[1gatta/ R 
she snatched at him /xmrtatta / R 
Texts 
Palm culture U 


wisalna lilyióra. hassa ha:y mnaxla ma6a] mnrygissu:nha ttih 11/krllhe 
sgir yl0ga. hazy 1ly105a hamm bitha istrema:la:t wa:yda. yagni maal wa:hid 
Itytbnizla be:t u ma: zinda flu:s yrftrri éandal lo: Hdi:d hatta yisgrf 1dda:r ma:lta 
ygs ha:y mnax]a binnisg ?rlyibza wrylirttha fo:g yhitt am wrhda mm Ed hin 
fo:g Issatah yisgif Issatali ma:la. harya wihda mnistrema:la:tha miðl hanno:ba 
yigdar rysawwi:la sotbart 34 ha:da sso:bart tigdar Issawwi: maQal hrwwa mil 


?* This is connected with non-ocourrence of CvCv after the prominent. Similar forms wore 
noted for the dialect of Raqqa and of the Hadidin by Cantineau, ‘ Études ', AIEO, rr, 1936, 116. 
Alternative developments are vowel lengthening, Cyrenaican [iktibietrh], Mitchell, * Prommence 
and syilabication ’, 380; elision of the first vowel, ‘Anaiza ktiltuh, Johnstone, ‘ Aspects’, 12; 
stressing of the penultimate syllable, Baghdad! /kit'bata/, Erwin, Short reference grammar, 42. 

34 /go:ba:t/ ‘ hut’ or * bower’. 
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Ilbe:t. so:ba:t. killa yigdar rysawwi:ha mnmnaxla. [lom hi ?5 ma@al 1dgiss tam 
wihda Issawwi biha danga mmna: wminne: withrt} sale:ha hamm tisgrfhin 
by1ôsa Oamya dgrssha withrtt fo:gha sagaf. ha:0a be:t ka:mrl u firlu ba:rrd 
hamma brlharr u harya ssir mnmnaxla. 

winno:ba bem kill gars u harya smdak [aixa wide ma: smdak flu:s u Jarda:ri 
ma: ysawwilak yisir lo: ha:ya dgisglak wilica Onem thrtthm minna: w mmna: 
sa: yisir sadil trmfi sale: titwannas. ma:haw miðil bem [att sari¢ bem kana:l 
Jacxa lo: mrO1l rrfi:ga. gala ma ?1nnaxla [tu:lha ssitt 210a ma6al hrya sari:0 
thittlak fad naxla ëbira trwila ?16a maðal Qayyij thrttlak naxla gisi:ra. 
fimno:b maGal mnissagaf bazad smdak txgdar Issawwilak ?16a tri:d rtgi:f 
maQal ma: tri:d ta:kil tami tkığğ sımač dgu:m ha:da ssasaf dgtsslak Cam 
sasaf widgu:m hamm/ la: yer [198/ ?issawwilak tigdar me:larm. halme:la:m 
flom rysawwu:na. gala fa:ti maOal Jatt farrd makam 1dgu:m dgtsslak tssazaf. 
lus maila dgissa ?awwal. hanno:ha dnabbié rlwihda yamm 108amya. 
lamman ma ssi:r he:¢ m101 11x1ss 1x188 ma@al mnrilmadda tisgad 1ssrmaë yisgad 
u min yinzil ha:da ssrmaë yķrğğa bha:0a bilme:lam. ha:da ysammu:na/ hamm 
mnrinnaxal ha:da sar. mit tri:d 1ssawwi:lak xigg hamm dgisslak tam sagfa 
w ha:ya tigdar Issawwi:lak xigs gadil tama:m mnissagaf. 


Traditional story R 38 

ha:óo:g bini?" hla:l ga:mat rttaha:rab wrya zanati xalifa. ?izzana:ti 
xalifa gidda xandag ilgmit-arbagim wrttu:l arbagim. wrhrwwa yrha:rib cala 
fil u ha:ðo:la gala xe:l. balaj bihim grja:him grtaghrm griza. gail taza 
agillilkam. ma: ykitla ?:Íbya:b? waddu: gala dya:b u hassa ykitla’. ha:ó 
falma:na bitterf ?isstfera halma:na bittetf. txgrlla ‘ burya ykitlak wa:hid zala 
sm Ihawa:rtb. abre, xanzir, Óib, sabre, b1:¢, O1, he:t, Óg:k '. bass țari 
21001:b ma: ya:batta. ha:da miOrl ma: waddaw gale: ga:l * 6829 yahaw yrru:h '. 


35 Tho 3rd person singular pronouns have the following forms, which are characteristic of the 
area: (a) independent, /hrwwa ?1hwa/ ‘he’, /hryya ?thys/ ‘she’; (b) conjoined, /-haw -hu/ 
‘he’, /-hay -hi/ ‘she’. The conjoined variants are used in conjunotion with certain particles, 
viz. /[mhaw fmhu/ ' what is it (maso.) ?’, /fmhey fmhi/ ‘ what is it (fem.)?’, /yahaw yahu/ 
' which (maso.) ?’, /yahay yahi/ ‘which (fem.) ?', /ma:haw ma:hu/ ‘it (maso.) is not’, /ma:hay 
ma:hi/ ‘ıt (fem.) is not’. As regards the alternation /hrwwa ?1hwa/ and /htyya ?1hya/, it was 
not apparent what factors determined the occurrence of these forms. Similar forms were also 
noted by Johnstone for Bahraini (ohuwwe and shiyye), Eastern Arabian dialect studies, 104. 
Corresponding plural forms ocour which are also in alternation with more usual forms: /?1hma 
hrmma/ ‘they (maso.)', /?1hna hmna/ ‘ they (fem.)'. Johnstone also mentions uhumme for 
Bahraini ibid. 

36 This story is presented as heard and, as such, preserves à certain original ambiguity and 
lack of continuity. In many cases, the actual course of the action is not clear because of the 
frequent use of the pronouns ‘he’ and ‘ they '. It is, however, presented here as representative 
of R speech. A slightly different and much shorter version of the same story is given by Weissbach, 
Bettrage zur Kunde des Irak-Arabischen, 13-14, Erzahlung 2. 

37 In many words, /1/ and /a/ alternate freely in positions before the main prominent syllable, 
thus /std'dim sat'éimn/ ‘ knife’, /érf'fryya éaf'fryya/ ‘ head-cloth '. The word /bani/ occurring in 
names of tribes is usually non-prominent and the alternative form /bmi/ is commonly heard. 

38 /ta/, a particle appearing at sentence initial position, signifying surprise or urgency. 
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ga:law ' ma:ku xya:la Ge: 1bn ilxaÿra ?abu me:sam bulwifigsa '.39 Arlwrfige 
birgihte. bzada tifil. ha:óa hfrdaw gale: riab. ha:da hatt bema le: bem 10ya:b 
fazmem 4° uhrwwa bliazm 100a:h0. 21dya:b zala mrhra:b rssa]a wiysalh. u 
ha:óa gam ryna:di Óya:b ‘ ya:0ya:b flam &r&1l. flam črti. flam (rtl. flan Ctrl. 
flam ¢rtil. Hatta ya:bak rlyafa:ya ga:mir til”. ha:da yo:m galla ‘ ya:bak 
lxafa:ya ga:mir Órtil'. taggatta bgalba w tlagat min stlam gifa:.  ?róya:b 
Cam gazizz. mu: miðl hassa. ha:da ma: gail ba:til. ra:liab grfa: wistahatta. 
ga: ' tu, ?rlma: yrtcan mm bigi:d ma: yrtgan mm jri:b’. harða kad8 rrrmih 
état Ipropih. môl ma: trfat irrmpth, rima: ta:hat 1ffard Tybala. ya: lrrrmrh. 
fiar rmh. liga rrimrh yikitt damm. galla ‘ taga:l tasa:l hatte la: ygu:lun 
Igwa:b 16ya:b rath bo:f ’. ghibaw Irybala ligo:ha ?a:fa ?rmm sabre ru:s. ya:ba 
wya:.®" ya: ltbm gamma galla lwigi:fa galla ?rbna galla ‘ burya ?inti:ni Bothi ’. 
nabb gala bitte wasfa. ya:batla 0o:ba lxa:m. ga:l ‘ 2rx1d failha mnitfa:lha ’.42 
Itbas 8o:ha lxam u ra:h rale. galla ‘ ya: walad taliarab ’. galla * ?1991ba:h 
he”. galla ‘ Aharb’”. galla ‘ ?:9grba:h trhath’. radd du:d no:bt 
IU0a:nya taharrab rwya:. galma: ga:mlak 4 yrharba bsarst rlyrtrid 10ya:b 
wryOrbb rlmrfgas gala Óya:b, xa:m. bass ryyirra wyinfagg. yrnfagg Ilxam. lo: 
diri; mtaja w gam yrtibb sale: ?amman xam. bsa:et 1l10ya:b yrfitite ma: 
yltiga. ha:da ful yifhtx fabry. hary gud tarammad wrItgu:m tingiz. ma:ku 
faryda. galma: jrrib taliarrab rwya: ?rlwayh rlfayrr. brtta ngasat ?rssrferra 
xaüa:ha nno:m nrasat. taggha simerri witri:d Itna:m. bdarhat 10ya:b fa:lat 
Umi{gas wihwa lakka. tagga m101l ma: tagga tayyalia yiri:d ya:xiÓ ra:sa. galla 
‘tali. xal ?aħčiJak bertem min [rer wixió ra:si. 

hazy ubitt hary xlbrtt uha:ói dala:lha. 

win kitalitha trluzm rbru:hak. 

win xalle:tha zasa:k na:drm. 

ma: miüatni ma: midatni ma: miÜatni srfezra. 

fars 10ya:b 1lwalad yamrm. 

ma: midatni ma: miÿatni ma: midatni ?rlxabra. 

fars 10ya:b tlwalad yamm ’, 
yaxu:y galma: ?iftahaw rlba:b ma: ilyasir, xilf ma: ?rftahaw rlba:b mai 
Iyasm, bmi hla:l ga:mat trfarsrt mm ?awwale:tha le: ta:le:tha. 210ya:b ma: 
gal ba:til. ya:b mrrmrh u fakka bhalg 1ddarwa:za malt rlyasrr. 


°° The U informant was not certain of the meaning of this word, and suggested ‘ charm’ or 
‘ ehild's dummy ’. Lane gives ‘ ball of spun cotton ’. 

t° /hazm/: the U informant believed this to be a unit of measurement. 

** /ya:ba w ya:/ a recurring phrase in narratives with the function of joining one set of 
actions to the next. Similarly, in concluding a story other set phrases are used, such as /tawwi 
ümrtb gidhim u ye:t/ ‘I was recently with them and came away’ or /witzif Inta sa:lim/ ‘ and 
may you live in health ’. 

** /21x16 fa:lha mnitfa:lha/: a saying, signifying that the outcome of a matter can be dis- 
covered from the actions of children. 

43 /?1881ba:h 1pba:h/, literally * tomorrow there will be profit ?. 

tt /ga:mlak/: a deictic 2nd person singular particle used in narratives. Other examples 
occur, e.g. /yo:k ya:k/ ‘they came to you, he came to you’. For examples of this from other 
Arabio dialects see Johnstone, * The verbal affix -k in spoken Arabio ’, JSI, xm, 2, 1968, 249-52. 
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Translations 
Palm culture U 

We have reached (the part about) the trunk. Now the palm for instance, 
when they cut it down, it falls, all of it becomes (is considered) the trunk. The 
trunk also has many uses. I mean for instance someone who wishes to build 
himself a house, and has no money to buy girders or iron in order to roof his 
house, cuts this palm in half, the trunk, and puta it on top, he puts a few of them 
on top of its roof in order to roof his house. This is one of its uses, as also he 
may make for himself a hut, this hut you can make, for instance, it is like a 
house, it is a hut. All of it he can make from the palm. How is it? For instance, 
you cut a few of them down, of which you make pillars here and there and you 
put on top of them, also you roof them with another palm trunk which you cut 
down, and on top of which you put palm fronds. This is a good perfect house 
and also it is cool in the summer and this is (all) possible from the palm. 

Then between each plot of land and this, you have a water-channel, and if 
you have no money and the town council will not make you a bridge or some- 
thing, you cut yourself down one or two of them and put them here and there, 
and it becomes a good bridge on which you can walk comfortably. It is not like 
a wide river, it is a canal, a water-channel, or like something narrow. Depending 
on the length of the palm tree, if for instance, it is wide, you put a large palm, a 
long one; if it is narrow, you put a short one. And then for instance from the 
fronds you have—you can make for yourself, if you wish to live and do not wish 
to eat dates, you may fish. You go and the fronds, you cut for yourself some 
fronds and you go and also—no, not like a fishing rod—you can make for 
yourself a fish-trap. How do they make this fish-trap ? On the bank of for 
instance a river, somewhere, you go and cut yourself some palm fronds. First 
you cut off the leaves of them. Then you fix one beside the other until it becomes 
like a woven garden fence like this. Then for instance when the high tide comes 
up the fish come up, and when the fish go down (with low tide) it catches them 
with the fish trap. This they call—it is also from the palm. As when you want 
to make a garden fence also you cut yourself a few fronds and this you can make 
for yourself a perfectly good fence from the fronds. 


Traditional story R 

These people, the Bani Hilal, began to make war with Zanati Khalifa. 
Zanati Khalifa had a ditch of which the length was forty and the width forty, 
and he fought on an elephant, and the others on horseback. He engaged them 
and finished them off, he cut them into pieces. He said ‘ Come, let me tell you 
(something), will not Dhiyab kill him? Send for Dhiyab and he will kill him 
now’. This girl was dreaming in a dream, Sufaira was dreaming in a dream, she 
said to him, ‘ Father, somebody with the name of a carnivore will kill you: 
hyena, pig, wolf, lion, this, such a thing, that’, but she did not mention the 
wolf (dhab). This person, when they sent for him, said ° Well, who is going ? ’. 
They said, ‘ There are no horsemen other than Ibn al-Khadhra Abi Maisan with 
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the charm’. The charm was around his neck. He was still a child. They praised 
this one and he mounted his horse. He put between himself and Dhiyab two 
haems and he was at the third hazm. Dhiyäb was at the prayer niche praying, 
and this one began calling to Dhiyäb ‘ Dhiyab, So-and-so has been killed, and 
Bo-and-so has been killed, and So-and-so, and even God protect you, ‘Amir has 
been killed ’. He when he said to him ‘ ‘Amir has been killed ’, it (the shock) hit 
him in the heart and came out from between his shoulder-blades. Dhiyab was dear 
to him, not like nowadays. He did not give up, he swore at his (fleeing) back and 
made after him. He said ‘ Yes, he who does not strike from afar, will not strike 
from near”. He took hold of his lance and threw it, when he threw it, he struck 
him. It fell at a hill. He came up to the lance and plucked it out, and found the 
lance dripping with blood. He said ‘Come! Come! So that they will not Bay 
that Dhiyab’s shot went wild '. They overturned the hill and found that it was 
a seven-headed dragon. He brought it and came. He came to his cousin, he 
said to the slave girl, he said to his son, ‘ Father, give me my oloak!’. He 
shouted at his daughter Wasfa, and she brought him a cloak of cotton material. 
He said ‘ Take its omen from its children! ’. He put on the cotton cloak and 
went off to him and said ‘ Boy, come and fight!'. He said ‘Leave it till 
tomorrow !’. He said * War |’. He said ' Leave it till tomorrow !’. He came back 
again a second time and fought with him. When he began for you to fight with 
him, at the instant when he pushed away Dhiyäb, and threw the hook at 
Dhiyab, it (Dhiyab’s cloak) was of cotton material. As soon as he pulled it, it 
tore. Cotton material tears. If it had been chain mail, he would have thrown 
him down and begun to flail at him. But it was cotton material, as soon as 
Dhiyab pushed him away, he did not catch him up. This is an elephant (which 
he was riding), it takes big steps. This one then, made an effort, began taking 
long leaps. It was useless. When he was near, he fought with him till the break 
of dawn. His daughter Sufaira began to doze off. Sleep took her. She began to 
doze off. A breeze hit her and she began to sleep. At the blow of Dhiyab, she 
took away the hook, and he hit her, he struck her and, when he struck her, he 
knocked her down, he was about to cut off her head, she said to him ‘ Then 
let me recite for you two verses of poetry, then cut my head off! 

This is the girl, this is the girl and this is her shyness. 

And if you kill her, you will blame yourself, 

And if you leave her, perhaps you will regret it. 

She did not pass away from me. She did not pass away from me, Sufaira. 

The horse of Dhiy&b is for the son of Ghanim. 

She did not pass away from me, al-Khadhra. 

The horse of Dhiy&b is for the son of Ghánim °’. 


My brother, when they opened the door of the castle, after they opened the 
door of the castle, the Bani Hilàl began to make a tumult from the beginning 
to the end. Dhiy&b did not give up, he brought his lance and threw it through 
the gate of the castle. 
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A PERIPLUS OF MAGAN AND MELUHHA 


By JOHN HANSMAN 
(PLATE I) 


Perhaps no question of historical-geographical interest relating to the ancient 
Middle East has been so frequently a subject of inquiry or brought a greater 
difference of opinion than has that of the location of the countries of Magan and 
Meluhha. The problems of identification are particularly confused because 
widely separate areas appear to be indicated at different periods. Old Baby- 
lonian and Sumerian references seem to place these regions at the lower end of 
the Persian Gulf and along the coast of the Indian Ocean beyond, while texts of 
the late Assyrian period indicate Egypt and Nubia/Ethiopia. 

To reconcile these textual inconsistencies Landsberger many years ago 
proposed a location for the earlier Magan ın Arabia near the lower Persian 
Gulf and for earlier Melubha, an unspecified region east of this Magan.2 He 
suggested that these two names were subsequently applied to Egypt and to 
Ethiopia because in the later Assyrian period some of the same materials (gold 
and ivory) were imported into Mesopotamia from the ‘Southern Meluhha ? 
as had formerly been supplied by the ' Eastern Meluhha’.? Herzfeld * and 
Eilers 5 have proposed that Magan is to be found on both sides of the Gulf of 
Oman and both writers submit that the name Magan survives in Makran, a 
geographical designation for the coastal region of south-eastern Iran and south- 
western Pakistan. Herzfeld further suggests that by Meluhha is meant the Red 
Sea coast of Egypt.* Gelb identifies Magan with the southern shore of Arabia 
on the Persian Gulf, extending east from ancient Sumer up to and including 
Oman. Melubha is the north shore of the Gulf including Iran past Elam and 
Anshan and also all the country east of there up to and including the Indus 
valley." 

Leemans favours the possibility of locating Melubha in Sind and along the 
coast of western India.® He follows Weidner? in proposing Oman in south- 
eastern Arabia for Magan.!?^ Kramer claims that most cuneiformists would 
agree that from about 1500 8.0. Magan and Melubha corresponded roughly to 
ancient Egypt and Ethiopia. He argues, however, against the possibility of the 
name-change theory expressed by Landsberger. Kramer states that ‘ the 
verification of an hypothesis involving a name shift in the cuneiform documents 
for countries so important as Magan and Meluhha should be based on evidence 

1 For abbreviations, see p. 584. 

? B. Landsberger, ZA, xxxv, 3, 1924, 217. 

3 ibid., p. 217, n. 2. 

* E. Herzfeld, The Persian Empire, Wiesbaden, 1968, 63. 

5 Note by W. Eilers in W. Leemans, J'ESHO, im, 1, 1960, 29. 

8 Herzfeld, op. cit., 02—4. 

? I. J. Gelb, RA, LXXV, 1, 1970, 5. 

8 W. F. Leemans, Foreign trade in the Old Babylonian period, Leiden, 1960, 162, 164. 


? E. F. Weidner, À f. O, xvi, 1, 1052, 22. 
1? Leemans, Foreign trade, 159. 
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that is reasonably assured and decisive. !! He implies that the names were 
always to be associated with Egypt and Ethiopia and not transferred from 
areas located to the east of Mesopotamia. 

The present writer will propose that linguistically Magan has always been 
linked with the toponym Makran in what is now southern Baluchistan in Iran 
(fig. 1). Further, Melubha is to be largely identified with the former Khanat of 
Kalat which includes most of Baluchistan in Pakistan and in the south Makran 
in Pakistan (fig. 1). In the geographical sense three duplicate late Assyrian 
inscriptions do indicate an equation of Magan with Egypt and numerous texts 
^ seem to associate Melubba with Nubia and/or with the Sudan. However, a 
close study of the relevant passages shows that some of these later texts also 
use forms of the indigenous names of these African regions, hereafter to be 
referred to 1n the present context as the southern Magan and Melubha. This and 
other findings considered below suggest that Magan and Meluhha as applied to 
southern regions were toponyms perhaps borrowed from texts based on older 
Mesopotamian inscriptions concerned with eastern districts identified with these 
names. The later associations then may have arisen from logical but incorrect 
interpretations of the earlier records. 

To understand better the reasons for the considerable differences of opinion 
which exist on these questions and to establish a basis for objective discussion, 
it will be useful to list chronologically the textual references to Magan and 
Melubba. Because Telmun or Dilmun (Bahrain) À is closely linked at various 
periods with the trade of both regions, and as this connexion will enable us to 
follow the continuation of the trade after references to Magan and Meluhha no 
longer occur, some passages relating to Telmun are included. In this first 
section only texts of the Old Akkadian and Sumerian periods or those originating 
from these periods are given. Wherever possible the name of the king with 
whom each text is associated is also given. 

Dynasty of Akkad 

Sargon (2370-2316 2.0.) caused the ships of Telmun, Melubha, and Magan 

to be moored at the wharf before Agade.13 

Mantshtusu (2306-2292 5.0.) crossed the lower sea (the Persian Gulf) in 

ships. He defeated 32 kings and their cities on the other side of the sea and 

overthrew the whole country as far as the silver mines. He took stones from 
the mountains below the lower sea and had statues to be made from these.!* 

Naram-Sin (2291-2255 8.0.) subjugated Magan and killed Manui, Lord of 

Magan. In their mountains he quarried stone which was transported to 

Agade to make statues.15 


118. N. Kramer, An., XXXVO, 146, 1963, p. 114, n. 11. 

13 The case for identifying Telmun or Dilmun with Bahrain is set out in B. Cornwall, BASOR, 
103, 1946, 3 £., and in B. Cornwall, JOS, VI, 4, 1952, 137 f. 

13 (3. A. Barton, The royal inscriptions of Sumer and Akkad, New Haven, 1929, 108. 

14 jbid., 128-80. 

15 jbid., 142, 
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Dynasty of Lagash 
Gudea (c. 2220 B.C.) brought 8481 (probably diorite) from the mountains 
of Magan to Lagash, where it was used to make his statue. He brought 
usu wood and gold dust from Melubha to Lagash. Brought also from Meluhha 
Was GUG.GI.RIN.E, a kind of stone, probably carnelian.!9 


Third Dynasty of Ur 
Ibbi-Sin (2029-2006 8.0.), garments and wool were brought from store to 
trade for copper from Magan. Other imports to Ur at this period were 
Magan onions and Magan reeds.” From Meluhha came copper, A.AB.BA 
wood used for making chairs and dagger sheaths, mesu wood, and multi- 
coloured birds of 1vory.1® 

Assyria 
Ilusuma (2004-1977 B.0.), in a year-formula text a throne is stated to have 
been made from aB.BA Meluhha wood.1? 


Dynasty of Larsa 
Gungunum (1932-1906 B.0.), expeditions to Telmun brought back with 


other cargo gold, ivory, copper, carnelian, and silver.3? 


Babylon 
Sumu-tlum (1880-1845 B.o.), imports from Telmun included mesu wood, 
gold, objects inlaid with ivory, copper, and lapis lazuli.?! 


Dynasty of Larsa 
Rim-Sin (1822-1763 B.c.), silver, sesame oil, and garments were sent from 
Larsa to Telmun for copper. This text i3 from the middle period of Rim- 
Sin’s reign. 


Dynasty of Mari 
Yasmah-Adad (1796-1780 8.0.) writes to Hammurabi of Babylon about the 


delay of a caravan sent by the former to Telmun.*? 


Lexical series 
Mainly gan-ra : hubullu recovered in copies of the later Assyrian period but 


16 ibid., 180, 184, 220. 

17 Leemans, Foreign trade, Magan copper, 10 (UET, nr, 1689); Magan onions, 21 (UET, m, 
751); Magan reed, 26 (UET, v, 678). 

15 Leemans, Foreign trade, Melubha copper, 161 (UET, rir, 368) ; A.AB.BA wood, 161 (UET, 1m, 
430, 660, 703, 752); mesu wood, 161 (UET, 1, 818, 1488, 1241); 1vory birds, 161 (UET, nr, 757, 
761, 764, 768, 770). 

19 Leemans, Foreign trade, 125, quoting OLP, XLI, p. 194, no. 121. 

20 ibid., 24-6 (UET, v, 526, 678). 

21 ibid., 27 (UET, v, 292). 

22 ibid., 36 (UET, v, 367). 

1? ibid., 138 (ARM, v, 14). 
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which cuneiformists generally agree are derived from lists of the Larsa 
period or of the end of the Third Dynasty of Ur. 


Iv,98 Magan chair nn, 204 Es wood of Magan m, 155 A.AB.BA wood of 

IV, 99 Melubba chair mm, 205 mms wood of Melubha Meluhha 

Iv, 194, Magan table m, 286 date-palm of Magan xI, Magan copper 

Iv, 195 Melubha table nr, 287 date-palm of Melubha xx, Meluhha copper 
22, GUG Meluhha (probably carnelian) 


MAGAN 


We begin our inquiry with Magan and consider first the possible linguistic 
evidence for this location. 

Several toponyms from Arabia have been proposed as containing elements of 
the ancient name Magan. These include Ma'an and Maztin-‘Uman,”* although 
both present etymological difficulties which would bring the possibility of a 
direct development for either word into serious question. As noted above, 
Herzfeld and Eilers equate the region of Magan, in part, with Makran, a 
toponym designating the southern reaches of Baluchistan in both Iran and 
Pakistan. Now in Old Akkadian Magan may also read Makan with g and k 
interchanging. The Babylonian version of the Bihistun trilingual inscriptions 
gives Ma-ak % whereas the Old Persian is Maka.?' The people of Maka (ethnic 
Maciya),?® rendered Mykoi in Greek, are cited by Herodotus together with the 
Outioi (from Old Persian Yutiya) as forming a satrapy under Darius.#? This 
satrapy is the Maka of the insoriptions.?? The Yutiya have been identified by 
Marquart with the Jut nomads of south Kirman of the Islamic period.” East 
of south Kirmän is the geographical district of Makran in Iranian Baluchistan 
which is to be identified with Makan or Maka proper. Middle Persian texts give 
Makuran, a form possibly influenced by the Baluch rendering which is the 
same. The spelling Makran is first attested in early Islamic texts. 

There appears to be substantial evidence, then, for a linguistic connexion 
between the toponyms Magan and Makran and this equation has now been 
generally accepted.%3 There is no comparable justification to relate Magan with 


14 B. Landsberger, MSL, v. For Magan and Meluhba chairs, 158; Magan and Melubha 
tables, 168; Es wood of Magan and Melubba, 108; date-palm of Magan and Melubha, 117; 
A.AB.BA wood of Meluhba, 105. For Magan and Melukba copper eee Matouš, LT BA, I, tablet 33, 
col. 5, Il. 32-6. See Scheil, RA, xv, 1918, 115, for 2*.ava Melubba. 

15 On these toponyms see Herzfeld, The Persian Empire, 03. 

25 W. O. Benedict and E. von Voigtlander, JOS, x, 1, 1956, 3. 

17 R. G. Kent, Old Persian grammar, New Haven, 1953, 117, 136, 141, 151. 

28 ibid., 36, ‘ Maka is ethnic Maciya with the palatalization because the suffix began with the 
palatal sound ’. 

39 Herodotus, rir, xoiii. 

30 See Herzfeld, op. cit., 300. 

31 See J. Marquart (ed.), À catalogue of the provincial capitals of Érünshahr, Rome, 1931, TT. 

33 J, Marquart (ed.), Frdndahr, Berlin, 1901, 16; A. Marioq, Syria, xxxv, 3-4, 1958, 336. 

33 Herzfeld, op. cit., 63; Leemans, JESHO, 1m, 1, 1960, 29; A. Salonen, Die Türen des alten 
Mesopotamien, Helsinki, 1961, p. 99, n. I. 
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either Ma‘an or Mazun. The attraction for some writers who find Magan at 
least partly in Arabia apparently, has been zo establish a kind of geographical 
compromise between the earlier and later texts. These, as we have seen, place 
Magan successively to the east and to the south of Mesopotamia. It would also 
not appear practicable that Magan should be situated on both sides of the Gulf 
of Oman during the period of its attestaticn as a region in the east. When 
Naram-Sin tells of subjugating Magan and of ‘ dispatching’ Manui, Lord of 
Magan,?* this certainly implies a single region with defined political limits rather 
than widely separated locations to be found in both Iran and Arabia. 

We examine next the early textual evidence for the situation of Magan. 
Naram-Sin and Gudea both claim to have quarried stone in the mountains of 
Magan for use in making statues. In the case of Gudea this stone has been 
identified as diorite.%5 Manishtusu, the predecessor of Naram-Sin in Akkad, 
also brought stone from the mountains below the lower sea to be used for 
statues. The ships of Manishtusu reached these mountains by crossing the 
lower sea (the Persian Gulf) where the whole country as far as the silver mines 
was overthrown. It is usually taken that a crossing was made from the Persian 
side of the Gulf to parts of Arabia. However, Arabia is notoriously poor in 
deposits of silver or of lead ore in which silver is found.?? Moreover, Gadd has 
pointed out that the word designating ‘crossed’ in this text is of doubtful 
interpretation.’ The ships, in any event, could have crossed eastward from the 
mouth of the Euphrates to Makran. Here indeed, in the Küh-i Jabal Bariz 
north of the Jaz Müriyän depression above Makran are lead mines still worked 
partly for silver.%8 A number of other lead mines located further north at the 
edge of the Dasht-i Lit, also produce silver.?? It would appear more likely, 
therefore, that the silver mines indicated by Manishtusu were to be found in 
areas reached from Makran where they do exist and not from eastern Arabia 
where they do not. The same region whence the silver came, as we have seen, 
is indicated as the source of stone used for statues. This stone, like that brought 
from Magan for a similar purpose by Gudea, was possibly diorite. Now veins of 
metamorphic rock, including basalts, diorite, and steatite are found throughout 
the main mountain range, running east to west, in Iranian Makran.*? If our 
identification of diorite is correct, therefore, the Magan in Iran could have 
supplied both of these commodities to Mesopotamia in antiquity. 

What of the other imports from Magan? According to our sources these 
include copper and wxs wood. Deposits of copper ore have been recorded at 
Küh-i Taftan in the Sarhadd mountains which rise just north of the Makran in 


34 See p. 555. 

95 The identification of 2% msr as diorite is deduced from the finding that nearly all the 
recovered statues of Gudea are of this stone. 

% R, J. Forbes, Metallurgy in antiquity, Leiden, 1950, 187. 

3 CAH, third ed, 1, pt. rr, 440. 

** R, J. Forbes, Studies in ancient technology, vri, Leiden, 1964, 212. 
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Iran. Other deposits of copper are found at Saindak located north-east of Küh-i 
Taftan. The Faryab district on the north-western side of Makran is also rich in 
copper ore. € 

Dr. Ilya Gershevitch has demonstrated convincingly that mus or mts wood of 
Sumerian and Old Babylonian texts is to be identified with the Old Persian 
yakà- in an Achaemenian trilingual inscription, and that the MES yaka- is in 
fact the sissoo tree.“* The sissoo is found along watercourses in both Iranian 
and Pakistan Makran.*? It is not, however, reported to grow in Arabia. 

Legrain suggests that Magan reed may be bamboo ** although no reason is 
given for this identification. The Ur economic texts record that Magan reed was 
used for the long shafts of daggers and also as fittings for containers. Magan 
reed, then, was a plant of fairly strong structure. This does suggest bamboo and, 
indeed, in another of the Ur texts ‘ six bamboos of Magan ’ are listed among the 
stock of a carpenter's shop which produced furniture and boxes.# At the present 
time small patches of cultivated bamboo are to be found in the humid coastal 
areas of Makran in Iran. 

While it is not possible to determine with certainty the present botanic name 
of the Magan onion, one plant which may be indicated is discussed in Appendix 1. 
In terms of other commodities associated with Magan and on the evidence of an 
acceptable linguistic connexion of the name, Makran in Iran satisfies all the 
requirements for this ancient country. Arabia, where some writers have placed 
Magan, does not provide comparable evidence. 


MELUHHA 


The toponym Melubha attested in Sumerian and Old Akkadian texts was 
apparently intended by its Mesopotamian users to identify a country located 
beyond Magan. This is implied because in most texts where these toponyms 
occur in succession Magan is given first.’ As noted in the first section of this 
study, Landsberger and Leemans suggest that Melubha is to be found to the east 
of the Persian Gulf, the latter giving Sind and the coast of western India. Later 
texts, of course, indicate a southern location but we are at present concerned 
only with the early occurrences of Melubha. 

As the older Magan and Meluhba are known to have exported copper and 
MES wood it is possible to consider that these countries with similar resources 
may have been neighbouring regions. In treating the location of Meluhha, 
therefore, Baluchistan in Pakistan which lies immediately to the east of 
Makran/Baluchistan in Iran, perhaps merits our attention. Yet does 


u Caldwell, op. cit., 13, 375; see also CHI, 1, 503. 

11 T. Gershevitch, BSOAS, xix, 2, 1957, 317-20. 

n G. Watt, A dictionary of the economic products of India, m, Caloutta, 1890, 13-14. 
#4 L. Legrain, UET, mx, 859, 233. 

45 ibid., 219, 403; 214, 363. 

#4 ibid., 260, 14. 
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Baluchistan or some other region better suit as a possible source of the Meluhha 
trade with Mesopotamia? It will be useful at this point to review the early 
commercial links maintained between these two countries. 

We learn from an inscription of Gudea that usu-wood and gold dust were 
‘ brought down’ from the mountains (KÓR) of Melubha and taken to Lagash. 
The deduced reference to mountains here # gives an important clue to the 
topography of Meluhha. There are no mountains in the Indus plain which in its 
southern extent is Sind, sometimes identified with Melubba. Eastern 
Baluchistan, on the other hand, is marked throughout its southern and central 
parts by trellised ridges of the Makran and Siahan ranges. These are replaced 
in the east by transverse ridges which run parallel to the western edge of the 
Indus plain. Baluchistan, therefore, would seem to fit this apparent and 
important topographical requirement for Meluhha. 

We do not know the exact identification of ufu-wood although ebony has 
been proposed.*? This tree grows in parts of India. Gold is found in India and 
was formerly reported in Afghanistan but not directly in eastern Baluchistan. 

Other commodities imported from Melubha were date-palms, MES wood, 
carnelians, A.AB.BA wood, copper, lapis lazuli, and multi-coloured birds of 
ivory. Of these, date-palms are found in southern Baluchistan where they 
flourish in the humid climate. We have seen that mes wood, that is to say the 
sissoo tree grows commonly in both eastern and western Baluchistan. Carnelians 
are found in the stream-beds of these regions. 

We turn next to the difficult question of aïË.4.4B.BA, a wood of Melubha. 
In Sumerian A.AB.BA means ‘ses’ and it is therefore possible to translate this 
word with its determinative as ‘ sea wood’. Now the armies of Alexander the 
Great encountered an interesting tree on their return to Persia from India, while 
advancing westward along the coast of eastern Gedrosia (the present eastern 
Baluchistan). Arrian describes these trees as having ‘ a leaf like laurel, and they 
grow in places which are washed by the sea; the trees are left high and dry by 
the receding tide, but when the tide returns, they appear growing in the sea. . . . 
The trees here are sometimes even 30 cubits high and at that season they were 
in flower being very like a white violet, but of a very much sweeter perfume ’.5° 
This is a fairly accurate description of the common mangrove (Ceriops candal- 
learta) which grows in tidal shoals and stream outlets along the coast of Sind and 
on the eastern coast of eastern Baluchistan in Pakistan.9 Mangrove wood is 


‘8 Although KÓR can be read as ‘ mountain ' or ‘ hill ', it may also indicate a land. In the case 
of KUB MALUY YA, Gudea caused usu wood and gold dust to be brought down (IM.TA.É) from there 
(Barton, The royal inscriptions, 184). In the case of xUR MAGANK!, a more specific word for 
mountain, HÜR.8AG MAGANK!, is also attested (Barton, op. oit., 190). 

KB, m, 1, 37; F. Thureau-Dangin (ed.), Une relation de la huitième campagne de Sasgon, 
Paris, 1912, p. 53, n. 6. 

50 Arrian, Anabasis, VI, xxii, 6—7. 

531 Watt, A dictionary of the economic products of India, 11, Caloutta, 1889, 261. For mangroves 
on the coast of Las Bela which geographically forms a part of eastern Magan, see M. A. Stein, GJ, 
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extremely hard, weighing 63 Ib. per square foot. It is used in boat building, for 
house poles, and for making furniture at the present time.53 As we have seen, 
A.AB.BA wood was used to make chairs at Ur in the time of Ibbi-Sin and for 
a throne for Ilušuma of Assyria. Therefore if we accept that the association of 
GIS.A.AB.BA with the sea may mean that this wood grows in sea-water and if 
Melubba is to be placed in eastern Baluchistan, then the mangrove which grows 
in salt-marshes and tidal creeks there, would seem to hold fair claim to be 
identified with A.AB.BA wood. There is no other tree in this region with a 
similar habitat. 

In regard to copper, deposits of copper-bearing ore have been reported in the 


Ras Kuh and Pat Kuh areas of central Pakistani Baluchistan and slag heaps are ~~ | 


to be found near Uthal Shah Bilawal which is located just east of the eastern 
Makran in Baluchistan toward Sind.5? 

The question of copper from Melubha brings our discussion to an interesting 
and possibly valuable point. This is the percentage of nickel found in copper 
from the ancient Middle East. Analysis has shown that the nickel content of a 
number of ancient copper objects recovered in Anatolia, Palestine, and Egypt 
varied from 0:2 to 0-19 per cent.54 Samples of copper from objects found in 
Mesopotamia which date from not later than about 2000 8.0., on the other hand, 
often show a nickel content of more than one per cent and occasionally as high 
as three per cent.55 Analysis of copper ore from Jabal Ma‘adin in Oman (fig. 1) 
gives a nickel content of 0-19 per cent.58 The Jabal Ma‘adin deposit is the only 
recorded source of copper in south-eastern Arabia. A low nickel content in this 
ore, therefore, would seem to argue against Oman as being a major copper 
supplier to Mesopotamia at least during the period under present consideration. 
Three lumps of crude copper recovered at the ancient Indus Valley site of 
Mohenjo-daro (fig. 1), on the other hand, were found to contain 0-31, 1:06, and 
1-27 per cent nickel." The copper used at Mohenjo-daro may have come from 
Baluchistan or possibly from Afghanistan where copper ore is also found. The 
source, in any event, would certainly have been one of these regions rather than 
Arabia. We may therefore suggest that the same sources were used to supply 
the copper to Mesopotamia, where samples dated to the earlier historical periods 
also show a high nickel content. This gives further support to our location for 
the countries of Magan and Melubha, the main suppliers of copper for ancient 
Mesopotamia. 


53 Watt, op. oit., rr, 261. 

5? ROSP, 1, 1, 1948, 10, and plate 1; vu, 2, 1955, 58. See also R. J. Forbes, Studies in ancient 
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tion for the Advancement of Science, annual meeting, Blackpool, 1936, Section H, 3 pp.; a copy 
is in the Library of the Institute of Archaeology, University of London]. 
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Multi-coloured birds of ivory are commodities from Melubha listed in 
economic texts of the period of Ibbi-Sin. Yet elephants, which produce ivory, 
do not live in Baluchistan. However, a wisdom text dating to the Old Baby- 
lonian period indicates that neither were elephants to be found in Meluhha. The 
text is given below. 

‘The donkey of Anshan 
The ... of Parashe 
The cat of Meluhha 
The elephant of the steppe which . . . bites off 
the willow as if it were a leek '.5? 

If Meluhha is eastern Baluchistan, as we have proposed, then the steppe 
should be identified with parts of India where elephants are found. Yet if this is 
80, why are ivory products associated with Meluhha in the economic texts? 
One obvious answer would seem to be that Melubha served as an entrepôt for 
the trading of commodities brought from regions which adjoined this country. 
Archaeological evidence tends to support this theory when it 1s applied to parts 
of eastern Baluchistan in Pakistan. There, at three different sites near the coast 
(Sutkagen-dor, Sotka-koh and Bala Kot on fig. 1), all of which may once have 
been accessible to sea-going ships, numerous pottery sherds of the Harappan 
culture of the Indus Valley have been recovered.5? Sites contemporary with 
these locations, but which are situated inland from them, on the other hand, 
show pottery of a related but separate culture.9" It has therefore been proposed 
that the ‘ Harappan ' settlements on the Makran coast in eastern Baluchistan 
were outposts of the Indus civilization used as coastal stations or entrepôts by 
Harappan merchants." The fact that ivory, but not the elephant which pro- 
duces ivory is recorded as coming from Melubha, supports this view if we 
identify eastern Baluchistan with Melubha. That is to say that the Harappan 
merchants presumably would have brought ivory from India to sell to coastal 
traders in Meluhha. Such an arrangement would be advantageous to Mesopo- 
tamian seafaring merchants since an even longer voyage to Sind (fig. 1) or to the 
western coast of India would thereby be avoided. It is also to be noted, in this 
regard, that the estuary of the Indus is difficult of access for some months each 
year because of the annual monsoon winds and floods. The same need for 
convenient access to the sea trade would no doubt have brought gold from 
India and lapis lazuli from Afghanistan to the coast. Other items of commerce 
associated with Melubha including date-palms, A.AB.BA wood identified as 
mangrove, carnelians, and copper, as we have seen, are found in eastern Balu- 
chistan and no doubt would have been traded more directly at the coastal ports 
by the merchants of this region. Since all the commodities listed above were 


58 W. G. Lambert (ed. and tr.), Babylonian wisdom literature, Oxford, 1960, 272. 
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secured in Melubha proposed as eastern Baluchistan, the early Mesopotamians 
would identify them collectively as being from that country. Indeed, as there 
18 no one area in the region of our study where all the commodities associated 
with Melubha are to be found in a natural state, the existence of an entrepôt 
appears to be an almost necessary deduction. Bearing in mind the need for 
Melubha to have mountains and to be located past the mountainous land of 
Magan, but before the country where elephants are found, it is difficult to 
identify & region other than eastern Baluchistan which would adequately suit 
these requirements. 

The possibility that western Baluchistan (now in Iran) and eastern Balu- 
chistan (in Pakistan) were also divided politically during much of the period of 
our inquiry is supported by a study of the pottery recovered from sites in both 
regions. Most of the early pottery (periods I to VI of Bampür (fig. 1), the main 
cultural settlement of antiquity in southern Iranian Baluchistan (western 
Makran) closely resembles that of Tepe Yahya (periods IV and V, an ancient 
site (fig. 1) in the adjoining Iranian region of south Kirman.*? The Bampür 
sequence also shows strong parallels with pottery of periods II to IV from 
Shahr-i Sükhta, a site (fig. 1) in southern Sistàn.93 As we have seen, on the other 
hand, the distinctive Harappan pottery found on three sites located near the 
coast in eastern Baluchistan identify these settlements as cultural outposts of 
the Indus Valley civilization. No objects associated with the Harappan culture, 
however, were recovered at Bampür.** Pottery of Bampür periods V and VI 
does have some links with that of the separate Kulli culture of central eastern 
Baluchistan. This, in turn, shows Harappan influence. Yet the relevant pottery 
at Bampür is considered to be intrusive and not characteristio of the main 
sequence there.$5 Pottery of the Kulli culture, while showing some affinities 
with that of the mature Harappan civilization in its latest phases, remains a 
separate sequence. Communication between inland eastern Baluchistan and 
the Harappan sites located near the coast there is evidenced by the presence of 
Kulli pottery at Sutkägen-dor, perhaps the largest of these settlements, and by 
the finding of some Harappan pottery at inland Kullisites.! At Shahi Tump, 
also in eastern Baluchistan but situated much nearer to Bampiir than are most 
of the Kulli sites, pottery of the two earlier phases indicate links with that of the 
Khürab culture of Eastern Iran. However, the later phase at Shahi Tump 
shows strong links with the Kulli sequence.®* There is at present disagreement 
among excavators as to the dating of some of the pottery with which we are 
here concerned. On the evidence of similar sherds recovered at Tepe Yahya, 
the Bampür sequence has been dated from the end of the fourth millennium to 
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the middle of the third millennium 2.0.9 On analogy with material excavated at 
Shahr-i Sükhta, Bampür I to IV is tentatively dated between 2700 and 2400 B.C. 
and Bampür V to VI at between 2400 and 2000 8.0.7° The excavator of Bampür 
suggests a terminal date of 1900 8.0. for the areas of that site so far examined.” 
The period of the Harappan culture of the Indus Valley civilization is usually 
placed between 2300 and 1700 8.0.7? 

To sum up, and in spite of uncertainties of dating at Bampür, the available 
evidence does suggest that the sites in western Baluchistan in these earlier 
periods remained culturally linked with settlements located to the east and north 
in Iran. The sites in eastern Baluchistan, on the other hand, show either direct 
or close affinities with those of the Indus civilization further east. As cultural 
links often reflect a political compatibility, although not necessarily political 
affiliation, our findings would seem to support the theory that western and 
eastern Baluchistan remained separate administrative entities, at least one from 
the other, during much of the period &t present under study. This would allow 
Magan and Meluhha, as equated with western and eastern Baluchistan (Greater 
Makran) respectively, to retain their separate territorial identities in the earlier 
periods even though they may have been adjoining regions with similar natural 
resources. 

References to Meluhha as an eastern region disappear from contemporary 
Mesopotamian texts at the beginning of the second millennium 8.c. This implies 
a loss of direct contact which was probably encouraged, in part, by the rise cf 
Tilmun (Bahrain) as a principal entrepôt for seafaring trade originating from 
regions located on or accessible to the Persian Gulf. 

In Sanskrit texts groups of lawless barbarians who live beyond the Sindhu, 
i.e. to the west of the Indus, and who do not conform to Hindu customs, are 
identified as the Mleccha."? The earliest occurrence of this name in Sanskrit 
is from the Satapathabrahmana (c. 600 5.0.) where the Mleccha are said to use 
unintelligible speech.74 Now it has been noted by Gadd and Leemans that the 
older toponym Meluhha and this word Mleccha show certain similarities of form.’ 
Moreover, the first reference given above would seem to indicate that these 
Mleccha occupied at least a part of the country where we have placed Meluhha. 
For the linguistic and geographical connexions of Mleccha see below, Bailey, 
pp. 584-6, § A. 

By what name then was the country called Melubha in the third millennium 
known during the later periods in Mesopotamian history? To consider this 
question we turn to Assyrian texts of the early first millennium. 
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Herzfeld has pointed out that #si-in-da-a, a timber used by the Assyrian 
king Sennacherib (704—681 3.0.) for pillars and doors of his palaces,” is to be 
read ' Bind wood '." In the same text Sennacherib lists "mis-ma-kan-na, that is 
to say misu wood of Makan,’® a timber also attested in other late Assyrian 
texts. Another product, an essence baluiju, and its gum yru “baluhht are 
listed in Assyrian medical texts as medications used both externally and 
internally.®® Thompson has identified "'«baluhhu as galbanum, an extract of the 
plant Ferula galbaniflua which is native to Eastern Iran and Afghanistan.®° 
This proposal is based partly on the finding that the different medical and occult 
uses of the modern galbanum are closely similar to those given for ™*baluhhu, 
and that both gum resins have the unusual property of being soluble in water. 
Now the word balub/ju would seem an acceptable development of Melubha with 
m and b interchanging according to an accepted linguistic association of these 
two consonants. A connexion of this kind, however, cannot be proven. Yet it 
may be useful for our discussion to note that on the basis of identifying 
""baluhhu with galbanum, this product would have been obtained by the 
Assyrians from regions located close to that of our proposed ancient Melubha. 
Moreover, since overland trade from Hastern Iran and Afghanistan is not other- 
wise attested during the later Assyrian period, it is reasonable to suggest that 
commercial produce from those regions was shipped to Mesopotamia from 
entrepôts situated on the Persian Gulf and along the northern coast of the 
Arabian Sea beyond. This agrees with the practice of importing F. galbaniflua 
to India from stations on this coast during the nineteenth century, Two points, 
therefore, seem possible. First, "*baluihu as galbanum could have been exported 
from Melubha (eastern Baluchistan). Second, if Meluhha developed by the late 
Assyrian period to Balubhu, this toponym may have become by association 
the name of a plant extract brought from there just as, for example, Magan reed 
and Magan onion were identified with the country of their procurement in an 
earlier period. 

A further indication of trade between Mesopotamia and eastern Makran and 
Sind in the late Assyrian period is perhaps suggested by references in Assyrian 
medical texts to an oil “A.aB.BA or “KA.A.AB.BA, Assyrian kufabku. This sub- 
stance, unidentified by Thompson, is mainly used externally as an astringent 
either in a poultice or applied as an oil directly on the body.3! Now we have 
earlier proposed to identify Sumerian Gis.4.aB.BA with the mangrove tree 
which grows along the coast of eastern Makran and Sind. The medical uses of 
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mangrove oil are closely similar to those given for "KA.A.AB.BA.9* It would 
follow that the latter oil, presumably obtained from the tree of the same name, 
may be identified with a mangrove product. 

On the basis of our several proposals, therefore, we may suggest that the 
Assyrians of the period of Sennacherib had knowledge of Sind, Balubhu, and 
Makran through the coastal trade with these regions. 

One may argue, on the other hand, that the Assyrian attestation of mis- 
ma-kan-na represented no more than the form of the Sumerian name of this 
wood which in Sennacherib’s time was actually cultivated in Assyria. According 
to this theory, Makan as associated with a wood may not necessarily have held a 
geographical meaning for the Assyrians. However, the Assyrians did use 
ÉKA.A.AB.BA = kušabku, proposed as mangrove oil, and the nearest habitat of 
the mangrove from Mesopotamia is eastern Magan and Sind. Wood was also 
brought from Sind, a country not known from Sumerian or Old Babylonian 
texts. Therefore, since Sind lies east of Magan /Makran, it is difficult to believe 
that the Assyrians retained knowledge of the farther country and not of the 
nearer. 

The present discussion poses the question of why the toponym Sind is not 
attested in texts of the third and second milenniums B.c. One explanation, of 
course, would be that Sind is of Indo-Aryan derivation and therefore of late 
introduction into the country which it identifies. However, this cannot be 
proved. Alternatively it may be that while Melubha, according to the writer’s 
proposal, was primarily the country of eastern Baluchistan, the toponym may 
also have been applied at times to regions which extended to the east of there. 
The question remains problematical. 

What does appear to emerge by the period of Sennacherib, on the other hand, 
is a major renewal of the traditional coastal trade between Mesopotamia and 
the east; a commerce which included eastern woods, gum resins, and also, 
presumably, the lapus lazuli which Sennacherib used to decorate his palaces. 

Only two of these coastal countries in the east are known from Old Persian 
texts of the succeeding Achaemenian period. In inscriptions at Persepolis and 
Susa Darius I (522-486 8.0.) styles himself king of, among other regions, Maka 
(Makran) and Hidus (Bind) in that order.®* A politically unified greater Makran 
rendered Maka in Old Persian and extending to Hidus/Sind then, comprised a 
satrapy of the Achaemenian empire during the reign of Fârius. It will be 
demonstrated in a later section of this study that the capital of Achaemenian 
Maka was located in the western Makran. Therefore, with government in the 
west and with the province unified, the Achaemenians would not need to make 
separate reference to Meluhha, proposed here as comprising in part the eastern 
Makran which is the southern part of eastern Baluchistan. The next satrapy 
east of Maka/Makran, as we have seen, is Hidus/Sind and the geographical 
proximity of these two regions exists to the present day. 
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When the armies of Alexander the Great advanced westward from the Indus 
on returning to Iran, they passed through greater Makran. Alexander’s 
historians identify this country as Gadrosia,9* a toponym derived from the 
Gadrosii, a people whom the Greek army encountered upon entering the hill 
country of eastern Makran.85 Gadrosia is held by Herzfeld to be of Iranian 
derivation. Bailey suggests that Gadrosia is probably a Greek adaptation of 
hypothetical Old Iranian *gadravati- (see below, Bailey, pp. 586-7, 8 C). 

Very little is known of the political fortunes of Maka/Gadrosia during the 
Hellenistic period although Stephanus Byzantinus does record the name 
Alexandria Makarene.® This is an appellation probably given to Pura, the 
existing capital, in the west, of Achaemenian Maka where Alexander the Great 
rested for several weeks after his difficult march through Gadrosia. Arrian calls 
Pura the capital of Gadrosia.5* Makarene, on the other hand, is a properly 
formed eparchy name, not that of a satrapy as was Achaemenian Maka. Since 
the eparchy system is Seleucid, the toponym Alexandria Makarene, accordingly, 
is to be associated with the Seleucid era. Now by this later period Gadrosia or 
Gedrosia is still described by Strabo as bordering on Carmania in the west and 
on the Indus in the east.5? This would suggest that the Maka of the Achae- 
menians and the Gadrosia of Alexander was divided into two administrative 
districts by the Seleucids. Indeed, Strabo refers to the tribe of Gedrosii at one 
point and to the Gedroseni as a people in a second reference.®° This latter term 
is the expected eparchal form of the tribal name. It is therefore possible that 
Strabo, in this instance, has adapted the Greek name of the governing eparchy 
of Gedrosia to identify the people who lived there. 

According to our findings then, the older Magan should be identified with 
Makarene in the west and Melubba with our hypothetical ‘ Gedrosene ' in the 
east. Now if, as suggested, Gadrosia is of Iranian derivation, this toponym 
would not have been associated with the country it identifies until after the 
Aryan invasion of Makran. Mogeover, the Achaemenians, like their Greek 
successors, may have divided the satrapy of Maka into two administrative 
districts, Maka the centre of government in the west and in the east a district 
designated by an Old Iranian name from which the Greeks derived Gadrosia. 
At the period of Alexander the Great, therefore, the suggested most ancient 
toponym Melubha and the related name of its people would have been replaced 
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for the passing Greeks by an Iranian designate of eastern Maka/Makran. On 
this hypothesis, it is evident that the Greeks would have identified the whole 
satrapy with the name of its eastern division (which they entered first) and the 
Achaemenians with that in the west. However, whereas the traditional (possibly 
Dravidian) Makan *! (Maka) still survives in an adapted form (Makran), the 
presumably Iranian *Gadra- has not. If our several theories are correct OP 
*Gadra- would ultimately have been obscured as a name of'the land and the 
majority of the residents of eastern Makran by a development of the far more 
ancient name Meluhha. The possible derivative of Meluhha will be discussed 
below. 

As a final note on Gadrosia we may even claim a statement of the late writer 
Marcian that Patalene, the eparchy of Arrian’s city of Pattala (in southern Sind) 
formed part of Gadrosis,?* as evidence that in Seleucid or even Indo-Bactrian 
times the jurisdiction of Gadrosia was considered to extend as far eastward as 
the Indus. 

Almost nothing is known of the political-geographical situation in greater 
Makran during the Parthian period. Of the succeeding Sasanian era, al-Tabari 
records that Ardashir I (c. A.D. 222-40), the first Sasanian king, received the 
submission of the ruler of Makran.?* Shahpuhr I, the successor of Ardashir, 
lists Makuran and Sind as two of the countries under his rule.?* Both regions are 
also given in a late Sasanian geographical text as provinces of the Sasanian 
empire.®5 This continued identification of eastern Makran with either Magan 
proper in the west or with Sind in the east during the four centuries’ rule of the 
Sasanians would have maintained the political-geographical assimilation of the 
proposed region of Meluhha, which we have suggested was accomplished as early 
_as the Achaemenian period. 

The Arab geographer al-Muqaddasi (A.D. 985) gives two useful facts relating 
to the politically-united Makran of the early Islamic period. The first is that 
Bannajbir (the present Panj-gür), the capital of this province, was at that time 
located in the eastern part. Al-Muqaddasi further states that this town was 
inhabited by Balisi (Baluchi).?5 Here we have perhaps the first clear historical 
association of a people called Baluch wich the proposed home country of 
Melubha. 

Very little is known of the pre-Islamic history of these Baluch who speak an 
Iranian dialect and who now live, for the most part, in greater Baluchistan/ 
Makran. It has been suggested that the Baluchi settled in their present home- 
land with the name Baluch already associated with them. These proposals stem 
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largely from an account given by Firdausi of the campaigns fought by the 
Sasanian king Noshirwan (Khosrau I, A.D. 531-79) against the Alans, the 
Baluch, and other rebellious tribes of the Caucasus.?" The original homeland of 
the Baluch, accordingly, has been located in the north-east of Iran. However, 
apparently unknown to supporters of this theory, Néldeke pointed out in 1879 
that Firdausi’s narrative was not consistent with a similar account of this war 
given by the Arab historian al-Tabari who presumably had access to the same 
sources as Firdausi. While al-Tabari and Firdausi both list the Alans and several 
other tribes of the Caucasus, the Arab chronicler gives the Balangar for Firdausi’s 
Baluch.*® Néldeke and Warner accept al-Tabari’s text, as this is generally 
considered to be more reliable than the poetic narrative of Firdausi. Therefore, 
although the Baluch language does contain elements of north Iranian dialect, 
and although the people who use this language may have migrated to Balu- 
chistan from more northerly regions, there does not appear to be evidence to 
suggest that they arrived in their present homeland identified as Baluch. 

A point put forward in support of the view that the Baluch came to Balu- 
chistan and Makran after the period of the proposedly incorrect reference of 
Firdausi to Baluch in the north, is that a troublesome people, the Balüs, were 
found in south Sistän and in the Kirmän desert by al-Muqaddasi during the 
latter part of the tenth century A.p.*? These Balüs are equated with the Baluch 
and it has been further suggested that they did not arrive in the Makran until 
the Baljüq invasion of Kirmàn (a.D. 1041) obliged them to flee there.1°° How- 
ever, we have already seen that when al-Muqaddasi (before a.D. 985) visited 
Bannajbür (Panj-giir), the chief town of Makran, the inhabitants there were 
Balüsi (Baluchi). Therefore the Baluch were apparently already the major 
inhabitants of the largest town in eastern Makran (our Melubba and Balubhu) 
at least 84 years before the Saljüq conquest of Kirman. The Arabio Balüs is 
certamly Baluch with Arabic s used for Iranian ch, which is usual for this period. 
Yet the evidence suggests that their centre of residence by the second half of the 
tenth century was the Makran and not the Kirman desert where they were 
present in scattered bands. 

The name Baluch in this form is not attested in the pre-Islamic sources. 
It may be Iranian or non-Iranian (see below, Bailey, p. 586, § B). On the basis 
of our present discussion, Meluhha > Baluhhu > Baluch can be postulated, 
with m and 6 interchanging and with the Iranian ending ch replacing the non- 
Iranian ending of Balubhu. In this event, it is possible that the Iranian people 
now called Baluch could have adapted a form of the most ancient name of the 
country in which they settled, even though the name is now sometimes used in 
a non-ethnic sense. While the linguistic and historical evidence in support of a 
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development of this kind is by no means conclusive, the theory remains plausible 
and attractive. Alternately, it may be suggested on different etymological 
grounds that Baluch derives from an Iranian origin. There are numerous 
possibilities (see below, Bailey, p. 586, § B). Before drawing our conclusions, 
however, it is reasonable to review all the factors relating to the problem of 
Melubha. Whatever the case may be for Baluch, an Iranian derivation of this 
word would not invalidate the reasoning of the present article, based on different 
considerations, in regard to the location of Melubha. 

After the Arab conquest of greater Makran in a.p. 710, much of this district 
was administered as a unified province of the Eastern Caliphate. By a.D. 864 
Ibn Khurdadhbih calls Makran & dependency of Sind. The Buwayhids, an 
Iranian dynasty, gained control of Makran after A.D. 945 and during much of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries local rulers under the suzerainiy of the 
Ghaznavids asserted considerable authority in the region. 

After this period of limited central control, greater Makran once again 
became attached in part or wholly at different times to different political forces 
from the north, the east, or the west. During the first half of the thirteenth 
century much of the Makran was dominated by the Khwarizm Shahs and later 
in the same century the Pathan sultans of Hindustan also occupied territory 
there. By the sixteenth century, greater Makran had been divided between the 
Safawids and the Mughals. During the seventeenth century the Baluch and 
allied Brahui tribes shared political control in much of eastern Makran, and it is 
from this period of Baluch ascendancy in their own country that the term 
Baluchistan first comes (or returns in a developed form) into general notice as 
the name of a geographical region ; 1% this being, it will be remembered, after an 
almost continuous foreign domination of the territory of Baluchistan for many 
centuries. Moreover, at this same period in Safawid Iran, the name Baluchistan 
is first associated in surviving records with western Makran where the Baluch 
also increased their political hold.1% The Baluch continued to war with rival 
tribes and against other invading forces in these territories until the middle of 
the eighteenth century when almost the whole of the Makran and the more 
northern parts of Baluchistan in present-day Pakistan were incorporated into 
the Baluch-dominated Khänate of Kalat. Western Makran was gradually 
absorbed by Iran after the rise of the Qajar dynasty. The present frontier 
between eastern and western Makran was delimited in 1870-2. Accordingly, 
the proposed ancient and traditional separation of the two regions has been 
re-established. With the final division of this territory the name here considered 
to have been traditional also continued in use, but now possibly because of long 
periods of political union both Makran and Baluchistan are associated with both 
regions. 
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THE orry or MAGAN 


The question now arises of the looation of the main administrative centre of 
Magan (western Makran). This would have been the residence of Manui, Lord 
of Magan, whom Naram-Sin (2291-2255 8.0.) conquered. It may, however, be 
helpful to our inquiry to consider first the residence at a later date. 

According to Arrian, the army of Alexander the Great advanced westward 
through Gedrosia with much suffering for lack of food and water. After 40 days 
spent partly in waiting for supplies, Alexander arrived at the district of Pura 
which was the capital of Gedrosia.1°? Since Gedrosia is identified with the 
Achaemenian satrapy of Maka, Pura would have been the capital of this 
province. From Pura Alexander moved directly into the satrapy of Carmania 
(Kirman).1° Thus the chief town of Maka/Gedzosia is to be located in western 
Maka, where we have placed Magan. This Pura has been associated by Holdich 
and Tarn with the town of Fahraj (now Iranshahr) which is located in the 
Bampir valley above the eastern end of the Jaz Müriyä depression.!?5 However, 
Stein found no substantial archaeological remains at Iranshahr. A further 
identification of Pura which the writer favours is Bampür (fig. 1), a town and 
cultivated area of the Bampür valley located 25 km. west of Iranshahr. 

The toponym Pura is perhaps contained in the second syllable of Bampür 
with the final a lost in development to Middle Persian. Bam- is possibly an 
addition or may always have been present but not emphasized by the Greeks 
who were more concerned with the district name which may only have been 
Pura. We may indeed have Bam (of the district of) Pür(a) to distinguish this 
settlement from another chief town, Bam, located in a Kirman district also 
called Bam, which is situated 300 km. to the north-west of here. 

Now the valley at Bampür contains the most extensively irrigated agricul- 
tural tract of the whole of central, western Makran. This area has apparently 
been prosperous for many thousands of years, for a large archaeological site 
measuring about 90 metres across was discovered there by Stein.1®% Both Stein 
and De Cardi have carried out excavations at Bampür and De Cardi has 
established & sequence of six successive phases for the pottery in those parts of 
the site so far examined. As we have already seen, according to the evidence of 
similar pottery recovered at Tepe Yahya and at Shahr-i Sükhta, the recorded 
Bampür sequence has been dated either from the early fourth to the middle 
third millennium 8.0. or from about 2700 to 2000 8.0. Whichever of these 
estimates may prove more accurate, there is clear evidence of a substantial 
cultural occupation at Bampür in the third millennium. This brings us to the 
matter of the great mud fort of Bampür located 200 metres to the east of the 
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excavations there (fig. 2). The fort sits on £ mound which measures approxi- 
mately 60 metres long by an average 30 metres wide (plate 1). A lower section 
of the fort defences and mound rises 15 metres above the valley floor. A higher 
part of the mound, on which the main struczure of the fort is built, extends a 
further 14 metres above this level. Stein noticed that natural gravel deposits 
are exposed at the sides of the lower part of the mound. Yet no such deposits 
were found nor was any pottery seen by him on the slopes of the upper area. 
Because of this Stein suggests that successive collapses and rebuildings of the 
mud fort through the years may now deeply overlay any early cultural remains 
which may exist there.!" Indeed, as Bampür is the largest agriculturally 
productive area in the central Makran, and as it is quite possibly to be associated 
with Pura, then we should expect that remains of a number of successive 
occupations could be sealed under the great mound of the fort. There is no 
clear geological reason why the upper mound should stand up in sharp isolation 
from the partly natural lower mound (plate 1 and fig. 2). There are no other high 
mounds of this kind in the vicinity. Only excavation can finally answer this 
question, of course. Yet the evidence for locating Maka/Pura here and also, 
therefore, Alexandria Makarene, is sufficiently encouraging to make further 
archaeological investigation of this enormous feature a most intriguing prospect. 

The previous excavations at Bampür have confirmed that the third- 
millennium occupation there is far more extensive than that of any other site 
of this period presently known from western Makran. Moreover, Bampür 1s 
located on the major east-west track which passes from Sind through Makran 
and to Kirmàn province beyond. It is also situated on the most direct route 
leading from the region of the great site of Shahr-i Sikhta in southern Sistan 
to the large natural bay of Chah Bahar (fig. 1* which lies almost directly south of 
Bampiir on the Gulf of Oman. It would seem, then, that ancient Bampür may 
hold a reasonable claim to have been the site of the residence of Manui, Lord of 
Magan, and therefore also the location of the chief town of the country of Magan 
identified here as western Makran. 

During the early Islamic period, the main port of greater Makran was Tiz, 
a known site (fig. 1) located on the eastern side of the bay of Chah Bahar.!99 
Al-Muqaddasi (A.D. 987) mentions the great warehouses of Tiz and its population 
of all nations.19? Al-Idrisi (a.p. 1154) records that Tiz was much frequented by 
vessels from Fars and Oman.1!° Tiz was probably also the main port for the 
commerce of Sistán and for the lower Helmand valley of Afghanistan which 
are located directly north of the bay of Chäh Bahar. If this superb natural 
harbour held an equal importance for the sea trade in antiquity, we may expect 
to find somewhere along its length, perhaps under Islamic Tiz, the remains of 
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a major port of Magan. It would have been to this port that the ships of Ibbi-Sin 
and those of Gudea and of other rulers in ancient Mesopotamia once came for 
stone, copper, and wood. 14 


THE SOUTHERN MAGAN AND MELUEHEA 


The most recent text in our list giving evidence of direct contact between 
Mesopotamia and Melupha in the east is ascribed to Gudea of Lagash (c. 
2220 B.c.). Over 200 years later, during the reign of Ibbi-Sin (2029-2006 8.0.), 
officials at Ur arranged for the exchange of garments and wool for copper from 
Magan. By the middle of the reign of Rim-Sin (1822-1763 8.0.) of Larsa, 
surviving texts indicate that exports fram Mesopotamia to the east were 
usually shipped to Telmun (Bahrain) and there exchanged for other commodities. 
These included copper, mesu-wood, carnelian, and ivory, all of which had been 
supplied earlier by Magan and Melubha. We may therefore adduce that Telmun 
(fig. 1) now served as an entrepôt for articles of commerce which were brought 
there from the traditional sources. The Telmun trade in the west continued at 
least until the time of Vasmah-Adad (1796-1780 8.0.) of Mari who speaks of a 
caravan sent from his city to Telmun, in a letter to Hammurabi of Babylon. 
After this period and that of the reign of Yasmah-Adad's part-contemporary 
Rim-Sin, mentioned above, references to Telmun do not again occur in the 
recovered Akkadian texts for nearly 400 years. 

The available evidence suggests a suspension of the eastern trade with 
Mesopotamia at some point during the eighteenth century B.c. Whether or not 
a disruption did occur and if so, whether it can be at least partly ascribed to 
events which destroyed the Indus civilization at about this same period, is a 
question which cannot be answered in the light of present knowledge.112 

The name Meluha or Miluha reappears in letters written by Rib-Addi, 
regent of Egypt at Gubla (Byblos), to Amenophis III (1411-1375 3.0.) and to 
Amenophis IV (1375-1358 B.0.). In a series of urgent messages, Rib-Addi 
pleads for troops from Misri (Egypt) and from Meluha to be dispatched to 
Gubla for the protection of Egyptian territorial conquests on the Eastern 
Mediterranean.“ In other letters Rib-Addi asks the Egyptians to send men of 
Kashi to assist in this endeavour.44 Sama-Adda, an official in south Palestine 
and presumably a near-contemporary of Rib-Addi, also asks the Egyptian 
king for men from Kashi.!5 At about the same time Abdi-Hiba, regent in 
Jerusalem, complains to the Egyptian king that the Kashi people stationed at 
Jerusalem had committed offences against him.!16 
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Now the toponyms Kas and Kash occur in Egyptian inscriptions of Sesostri I 
and it has been demonstrated by means of parallel inscriptions that this 1s in 
fact Kush.” Under the Middle Kingdom the political district of Kush to the 
Egyptians comprised the old Nubian province of Wawat; this was located 
between the first and second cataracts, and it also included the more southerly 
region of Kush proper down to the area of the fourth cataract in the Sudan.118 
In Neo-Assyrian texts, to be discussed below, an identification of Kush with 
(the southern) Meluhha is indicated. Rib-Addi always uses Misri, a form of the 
indigenous name for the territories of homeland Egypt, to identify that territory. 
However, in many letters he appears to have resorted to a substitute name, 
Meluha, for that of the indigenous toponym Kashi or Kush which he and 
officials in neighbouring Palestine also knew and sometimes used in place of 
Meluha. Before commenting further on these findings it will be useful to com- 
plete a chronological survey of the later occurrences of Melubha, Magan, and 
Telmun. 

A letter from an official of Kassite Nippur of the time of Burnaburiash II 
(1375-1347 B.c.), who was stationed on the island of Telmun (Bahrain), shows 
Telmun to have supplied dates to Mesopotamia at that period.H® No other 
items of commerce from the once flourishing entrepôt of Telmun are listed in the 
recovered Kassite texts. This suggests that the trade between Telmun and the 
eastern countries of Magan and Meluhha, which seems to have lapsed already 
by the eighteenth century B.C., remained largely suspended. On the other hand 
Burnaburiash, a contemporary of Rib-Addi, and other Kassite kings are known 
from the Tell el-Amarna tablets to have sent gifts of lapis lazuli to Amenophis IV 
in Egypt.39 This implies that lapis, which in Asia occurs only in Afghanistan, 
was imported into Mesopotamia at that time. We do not know whether this 
commodity was obtained from coastal trading with the eastern ports or brought 
overland direct from Afghanistan, as had been the case in the time of Enmerkar 
of Uruk (c. 2700 B.0.). 

After the period of Rib-Addi, an association of Melubha with Nubia and the 
Sudan is next recorded in an Akkadian text from the Hittite royal archives 
at Boghazkoi. This relates that slaves of Melubha were among gifts received 
from Egypt by an unnamed Hittite king.!?! 

We hear next of Melubha and Magan from inscriptions of the Assyrian king 
Tukulti-Ninurta I (1244-1208 B.c.) In one text he styles himself King of 
Assyria, King of Karduniash, King of Sumer and Akkad, King of Sippar and 
Babylon, King of Telmun and Melubha, King of the upper and the lower seas.12? 
The detailed Assyrian accounts of the conquests of Tukulti-Nmurta make 
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no mention of his invading either the eastern or the southern Meluhha nor do 
they indicate that he at any time reached Telmun. This suggests that ‘ King of 
Telmun and Meluhha’ and ‘ King of the upper and the lower seas’ are to be 
regarded as formula titles, that is to say as traditional, honorific designations 
which had no real political meaning in Mesopotamia. In the case of ‘ King of 
Sippar and Babylon ’, the title would represent an archaic retention, for in the 
same passage Tukulti-Ninurta uses ' King of Karduniash ', the contemporary 
Assyrian name for Babylonia. In a second text Tukulti-Ninurta boasts of over- 
throwing the land of Shubari and the Nairi lands up to the border of Magan.123 
The first two regions given in this account are located north of Assyria. The 
placing of Magan in the vicinity of these territories suggests that the author of 
the text confused the location of that country. Until this date only Magan in 
the east has been indicated in the surviving sources, the toponym being last 
attested in economic texts of the Third Dynasty of Ur dated to the reign of 
Ibbi-Sin (2029-2006 8.c.). According to one theory, an eventual awareness of 
this inaccuracy by Assyrian officials resulted in Magan being dropped from 
Tukulti-Ninurta’s later accounts of his conquest of the Shubari and Nairi 
lands.14 

Melubha does not occur again in the historical texts for 500 years. It re- 
appears in the annals of Sargon II (721-705 8.0.) where, during an Assyrian 
advance on the rebellious state of Ashdod (in Palestine), the king of Ashdod 
fled to the side of Musur (Egypt), which is on the border of Meluhba.!3$ For the 
first time now there appears to be clear evidence of the association by the 
Assyrians of Meluhba with a district in the south near Egypt. 

An inscription of Sennacherib (704-681 B.c.), successor of Sargon II, relates 
how rebels who rose against Assyrian rule in Palestine sought military assistance 
from the king of Musur (Egypt), and bowmen, chariots, and horses from the 
king of Meluhba. Sennacherib claims that he later captured the charioteers of 
Egypt and Melubha.1#6 

The succeeding Assyrian king, Esarhaddon (680-669 ».0.), claims in one text 
to have conquered the countries of Tyre, Musur, and Kush in that order.1?? 
According to another text, Esarhaddon advanced from Tyre to Musur and then 
toward Meluhha.!3$ This implies that Meluhha is to be found beyond Mugur 
(Egypt), that is to say the country of Kush attested in the first reference. In 
a third text, Esarhaddon styles himself * King of the Kings of Musur and Kush’ 
and in a later passage as ' King of Mugur who bound the King of Melubha ’.12° 
In the last instance Kush does not occur among the titles of Esarhaddon. It 
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seems clear from the above comparisons that Kush and Melubha are used 
alternatively to identify the same country. 

In a fourth text, Esarhaddon resorts to using a number of traditional titles 
for himself. These include the ancient appellation ‘ King of Sumer and Akkad ’ 
and also ‘ King of the Kings of Telmun, Magan, and Melubha ’.18° This account 
deals only with the early reign of Esarhaddon—he gives specific reference to his 
first year—and was apparently inscribed before his invasion of Egypt. Moreover, 
since there is no evidence that Esarhaddon at any period during his reign 
invaded Telmun or the eastern Magan and Melubha, the use of a title which 
includes these toponyms suggests an honorific association which carries no real 
political meaning. This possibly reflects a convention which we have earlier 
ascribed to Tukulti-Ninurta and may have originated with Sargon of Akkad’s 
claim to have caused the boats of Telmun, Meluhha, and Magan to be moored 
at the wharf before Agade. 

Lastly to be considered in the present survey are the annals of Assurbanipal 
(668-627 B.c.). In editions B and D of this text Assurbanipal claims that ‘on 
my first campaign I marched against Magan and Melubba '.1?!1 Now the very 
next line states that Tarqü, King of Musur (Egypt) and Kusi (Kush) had revolted 
against the Assyrians. Troops of Assurbanipal reoccupied Egypt. Tarqü 
meanwhile had fled to Kusi, but soon again became a menace to the Ássyrians.!?? 
The second campaign of Assurbanipal, accordingly, was also directed against 
Musur and Kusi.133 

In the first line of the first text treated above, it is to be seen that Magan 
and Melubha are given in a formalized introductory statement. Yet the passages 
which follow refer consistently to Musur and to Kusi. It is therefore reasonable 
to consider that Magan is used here as an alternative toponym for Mugur and 
Melubba for Kusi. 

We have determined that the association of Meluhha with the name Kusi 
or Kush dates at least from the period of Rib-Addi, the early fourteenth 
century B.0. Over 600 years later, this identification for Meluhba was used by 
the later kings of Assyria. However, only Assurbanipal appears to have equated 
Magan with Mugur (Egypt). What factors brought about the association of these 
toponyms, originally applied to regions lying to the east of Mesopotamia, with 
other lands in the south-west ? Several possibilities have been advanced. 

We have, of course, the theory proposed by Landsberger whereby a name- 
change occurred because gold and ivory once supplied to Mesopotamia by the 
eastern Melubha, were later to be secured from Ethiopia through Egypt. It is 
to be noted, in this regard, that Landsberger used the classical appellation of 
* Ethiopia ’ which would have included the country of the Sudan. Yet a parallel 
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in traded commodities from the east and the south-west would hardly seem to 
justify, as Kramer points out, a purposeful name-change of this kind for such 
important regions as these.!?* Alternatively, it would seem difficult to propose 
two indigenous Melubhas; for while there is some possibility of a development 
of Meluhha > Baluch in the east, in the south-west Egyptian texts do not 
attest this toponym. It is almost certainly derived in Mesopotamia from the 
Akkadian usage of a possibly non-Akkadian word. 

Is there a third possible explanation for the sudden appearance of a 
Melubha in the south ? It will perhaps be useful, in this regard, to consider the 
evidence of an Akkadian geographical treatise, the existing copy of which is 
thought to have been inscribed at about the period of Sargon II of Assyria.135 
This tablet lists numerous regions associated with the conquests and period of 
the much earlier Sargon of Akkad and presumably is based ultimately on an 
original text prepared during his lifetime. Line 30, which holds immediate 
interest to our study, states : 138 2 uš bére h-1d-du wWiu KUN "°° Pu-vat-it ad pat 
matMe-luh-hu Md-ri*'. In translation this reads, ‘ 120 bēru from the water-basin 
of the Euphrates to the border of Meluhba [is] Mar’. The sentence seems to 
indicate that the border between Meluhha and Mari is to be found 120 béru 
(1,283 km.) from a point near the Euphrates. The water-basin here apparently 
is the ancient complement of the large, skallow lake—the present Haur al- 
Hammar—which exists at the lower extremity of the modern river (fig. 1). 
The Euphrates is known to have emptied into a shallow lake or swamp at least 
from the period of Sennacherib (701—681 8.0.),1*7 and there is no reason to 
suppose that this was not also the case during the reign of the first Sargon. 

We turn next to the land Md-rt which our text places between the Euphrates 
and Meluhha. If within the early context of the geographical treatise, we accept 
that the most ancient Meluhha in the east is indicated here, the related district of 
Má-rí cannot be the Mari located on the Euphrates in north-western Meso- 
potamia.28 Two Akkadian texts from Nippur which probably date from the 
early second millennium B.C., may prove more helpful to our inquiry. These 
treat of the conquests of the first Sargon and both mention Ugu, the man of 
Mari and Elam, who stood before Sargon, king of the countries of the earth.!?? 
As this Mari is associated politically with Elam, it can only be located to 
the east of Mesopotamia in Iran where Elam is to be found. Accordingly, as 
Melubha of the period of the first Sargon was also located in the east, we are 
justified in measuring a distance of 1,283 km. (120 béru) 14° east from the eastern 
limit of the Haur al-Hammar. By following the traditional overland route 


131 See above, p. 665, n. 11. 

135 Weidner, A f. O, xvi, 1, 1952, 1. 

136 ibid., 19. 

137 Luckenbill, The annals of Sennache +b, 74; ARA, 1, 146. 

135 See ARM, xv, 1954, 129, for text references t> this Man. 

139 Barton, The 10yal msa iplions, 105-6 and 112. 

140 The bēru has been reckoned as equalling about 10:69 kilometres. See RA, xvm, 1921, 133- 
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through Khiizistan, Fars, and south-eastern Iran, we arrive at a point which is 
very close to the present border between Iranian Makran and Pakistani 
Baluchistan (fig. 1). This, then, would be the region of the border of the eastern 
Mari (which may represent Magan) with Meluhba. It is the same region 
where we have postulated the frontier between the eastern Magan and Melubha. 
The present evidence, therefore, would appear to add a valuable confirmation 
to our theory regarding the situation of earlier Melubha. 

In developing our inquiry, we turn again to the letters of Rib-Addi which 
give the earliest record of an association of Meluhha with Nubia and the Sudan. 
Why, one may ask, did this official use the name Melubha when in other 
letters he and near-contemporaries of his in Palestine give ‘ Kashi’, a form of 
Kush, the indigenous name of much of the region indicated? To begin with, 
we should remember that Melubbe, as associated with the south-west, occurs 
only in Akkadian texts. This brings us to consider the possibility that the 
writers of these documents in provincial Gubla (Byblos) were following a 
convention which presumably would already have been adapted by the more 
knowledgeable Akkadian soribes of Assyrian and Kassite Mesopotamia. It 
would seem equally acceptable that scribes living in the scholarly centres of 
Mesopotamia at the time of Rib-Addi, had access to copies of the geographical 
treatise, mentioned above, which is a transcription of a much later date. This 
being evident, we may legitimately ask what interpretation would have been 
given in these centres and in the light of contemporary geographical knowledge, 
to the passage of our text concerned with Mari and Melubba. 

Firstly, it is entirely possible that scribes in Mesopotamia during the middle 
of the second millennium 8.0. would not have been aware of the Mari in southern 
Iran. The association of this Mari with Elam, as we have seen, is at present 
known only from two texts found at Nippur which probably date from the very 
early second millennium 5.0. Moreover, if the eastern Mari was indeed un- 
attested at this later period, it is conceivable that Md-ri of the geographical 
treatise may not have been identified with any specific region. In this event 
our reference to the land of Mari could have been subject to the broadest possible 
interpretation. 

We turn now to Melubha. It will be remembered that, in this form, the 
toponym is last associated with a country of the east in an Assyrian economic 
text dated to the reign of Ilu$uma. This is about 500 years before the period 
of Rib-Addi. For 200 years after the reign of IIu&uma, economic texts from south 
Mesopotamia attest continued commercial ties with Telmun, which then 
presumably served as entrepôt where traded goods once brought from Magan 
and Melubba were obtained. A direct loss of contact between Mesopotamia and 
these farther countries by this later period is suggested. 

Not until the reign of Sargon II (721-705 8.0.) and that of his successor 
Sennacherib (705—681 B.0.), do Assyrian building inscriptions and medical texts 
indicate, through the associated names of certain plants and woods, that 
commerce had again been established between Mesopotamia and the eastern 
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lands Magan and Melubba (proposed Baluhhu). In view of the absence of 
contemporary references to a Meluhha in the east for over 1,200 years, it would 
seem reasonable to suggest that the exact location of this country may gradually 
have become lost to the Mesopotamians. 

At the same time, it is known from a number of the el-Amarna tablets that 
gold and ivory, once obtained from the eastern Melubha, by the middle of the 
second millennium B.C. were sent in quantity by Amenophis III to Kadashman- 
Enlil, Kassite king at Babylon, and by Amenophis IV to Burnaburiash II 
(1875-1347 s.c.) a later Kassite ruler there. In one letter, Burnaburiash asks 
the Egyptian king to send him trees and plants made of ivory and coloured." 
This is strikingly reminiscent of an economic text of the period of Ibbi-Sin in 
which multicoloured ivory birds of Melubha are listed. In any event, the gold 
exported by the Egyptians may have come from Nubia (Kush) where it is found 
and the ivory from lands located further to the south of there but acquired by 
way of Kush, the southern Melubha. 

Now Landsberger, as we have seen, suggests that the Mesopotamians of the 
second millennium B.c. may have learned, sresumably from a lexical series or 
from archival texts, that in earlier periods gold and ivory were brought from 
a country called Melubha to Mesopotamis. There is no direct evidence to 
support this view ; nevertheless it remains hypothetically plausible. Therefore, 
if this were the case and if the location of the most ancient eastern Meluhha 
was indeed no longer clearly known in Mesopotamia at the period of our present 
inquiry, the possibility of a location in the south-west by association with 
goods brought from Kush could have arisen. 

That the late Assyrian kings were not content with using Melubha exclusively 
as the conventional identification for Kush is indicated by their frequent 
substitution of a form of the indigenous name. By the reign of Assurbanipal, 
this usage became entirely formalized in that it is restricted to introductory 
statements given to identify the regions of Assyrian campaigns. Yet for the 
actual descriptions of those campaigns, Kush continued to be used. Therefore, 
when Assurbanipal substituted Melubha for Kush he presumably intended this 
to reflect a traditional Akkadian usage. Possibly, however, he and his predeces- 
sors in Assyria confused the region of association. Given the evidence which 
may have been available to the scribes of this period, it was perhaps a reasonable 
assumption to make. 

It is doubtful that the later Assyrians would have continued to accept an 
identification of Melubha with Kush in the south-west if, through renewed 
trade, they regained direct knowledge of the older Melubha located to the east 
of Mesopotamia. This is a point to which we will give some attention. 

It has been noted that from at least the period of Sargon IT and Sennacherib 
the Assyrians were aware of the countries of Magan and Sind in the east. 


141 Mercer, Tell el- Amarna tablets. For gold see 1, 10, 16, 24, 32, 446; forivory, 1, 16, 41, 54-6. 
142 ibid., 1, 36. 
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Moreover, we have suggested that the Assyrians may also have had knowledge 
of the territory of eastern Makran (Meluhha), proposed to have been identified 
by that time with the plant-associated name baluhhu. A development 
Melubha > ‘ Balubbu ’ is linguistically acceptable. Accordingly, if we postulate 
a Balubhu in the east, the Assyrians would not necessarily associate this topo- 
nym with a Melubba which at some earlier date they had applied to a region in 
the south-west. Furthermore, if Baluhhu is the developed form, then this would 
confirm that the Assyrians had borrowed the archaic rendering from the older 
Sumerian and Akkadian texts, to identify Meluhha in the south. Therefore, as 
these most ancient texts are concerned only with Melubba in the east, the 
equation with Kush can be shown on the above proposal to be based on mis- 
understood sources. Also, when the king of Melubha (here Kush) returns the 
fugitive king of Ashdod (in Palestine) to the Assyrians, Sargon II relates that 
the fathers of the king of Meluhha had not ' since the far-off days of the moon 
god's time" sent messages to the ‘ kings, my fathers ’.148 This passage gives 
ample evidence of a long break in contact between the Assyrians and a land 
known to them, presumably from eailier sources, as Meluhha. The reference 
also supports the theory that Balubbu to the later Assyrians, whom we propose 
to have maintained trade contacts there, was no longer identified by them 
with the toponym Melubha. Therefore, the Assyrian equation of Meluhha with 
Kush, based partly perhaps on a comparison of the geographical treatise with 
the available lexical series, may have resulted from a logical but incorrect 
interpretation of these earlier records. 

The later Assyrians, as we have seen, most probably did retain direct 
knowledge of Magan in the east through trade from there or at least from Sind 
located farther to the east. In Assyrian annals only one text, in three surviving 
copies, appears to equate Magan with Musur (Egypt). This is the inscription of 
Assurbanipal, already noted, which gives Magan and Melubha in an intro- 
ductory line of a passage otherwise wholly concerned with the lands of Musur and 
Kush. The collected evidence suggests that the single attestation of a southern 
Magan was brought about by Assurbanipal’s adaption of an Old Akkadian 
formula title which included these toponyms. Indeed, it was perhaps more 
essentially the identification of the Meluhha half of this designation with Kush 
which resulted in what may possibly best be called a circumstantial, late 
Assyrian association, of the other half with Egypt. 


APPENDIX I 
‘Magan onion ' 


Although any identification for ‘Magan onion’ must be based on hypo- 
thetical reasoning, the question is of interest for the location of Magan and 
merits some consideration. 


143 Winckler, Die Keilschriftexte Sargons, 1, 116; ARA, u, 32. 
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Sumerian SUM.SAR MA.GANK!, attested in a text of the period of Ibbi-Sin 
(2029-2006 B.c.), can mean ‘onion’ or ‘garlic’. Yet it would seem unusual 
that either of these plants, both of which are cultivable in Mesopotamia, should 
be imported at great cost from far-off Magan and that produce of this kind 
should be delivered to the Nanna temple at Ur, probably as a tithe.!** On the 
other hand, there is a plant, Ferula alliacea (one of the giant fennels), which is 
found in southern and eastern Iran and in western Afghanistan and which, as 
its botanic name implies, has a strong smell and taste of onion.145 The root of 
F. alhacea, together with a second alliaceous species of this genus, F. foetida, 
produces an oil and gum resin commonly called asafoetida. F. alliacea has been 
identified by Thompson as the source of the Assyrian #48, a red-coloured 
medicinal oil used externally and internally for similar purposes as the reddish- 
hued oil of F. alliacea.46 During the last century a part of the root of F. alliacea 
together with the gum it extruded were exported commercially to Bombay from 
coastal stations in Iran.!*' [n the Assyrian period the same product could well 
have been brought from these Iranian districts, including that of Magan 
(Makran), to Mesopotamia where the plant does not grow in a natural state. 
The Sumerian SUM.SAR MA.GAN*! is not attested in Assyrian lexical series or 
medical texts. lt is therefore possible to suggest that this plant which had 
implied alliaceous properties, and which was held in sufficient esteem to be 
delivered up to the Nanna temple at Ur, may be identified with the important 
medicinal root F. alliacea. In this event #48 and ‘Magan onion’ may relate to 
the same plant. 


APPENDIX II 
Alexandria Carmania 


The reference to Alexander the Great’s advance toward Carmania in the 
main text, introduces the question of the location of Alexandria Carmania. On 
Ptolemy’s map of Persia, it is placed in the scuth of Carmania. It was clearly not 
the satrapy capital, Carmania Metropolis, which Ptolemy shows farther north in 
the region of the modern capital, Kirman. Now Alexander spent some days 
meeting with his satraps, assembled from different parts of Persia, at a place in 
Carmania which is not otherwise identified by Arrian (Anabasts, VI, xxvii, 3). 
This gathermg occurred while Alexander was moving toward Persepolis so we 
may expect a fairly southerly location which would have been on the main east 
to west route extending between Pura (Bampiir) and Persepolis. In following the 
most direct series of tracks between these two sites, at about half-way to 
Persepolis, we arrive at the great archaeological mound of Tepe Yahya in 


144 Seo Leemans, Foreign trade, 144, 21. 

145 Watt, A dictionary of the economic products of India, m, 333-4. 
148 Thompson, A dictionary of Assyrian botany, 353-9 on. 

147 Watt, op. ort., 330. 
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southern Kirman/Carmania. The excavator of Tepe Yahya has given the level 
of period II there a provisional dating range of 500—300 8.c.148 This would fall 
well within the period of Alexander’s passage through Carmania. Extensive 
archaeological reconnaissance undertaken in south Kirman by the Tepe Yahya 
group, has produced no other major site of this period. It is reasonable to 
consider, therefore, that the largest and most conveniently placed Achaemenian 
settlement in the district served as a meeting-place for Alexander and his 
satraps. Moreover, as towns were not usually identified with Alexander unless 
he had in some way been associated with them, the suggestion is advanced that 
the already established Achaemenian settlement at Tepe Yahya could have 
been called Alexandria Carmania by the later Greek writers (who seem to 
‘attest this as a permanent settlement) because of Alexander’s proposed stay 
there. As we have suggested in the main text, a similar association of Alexander 
with Pura, may have resulted in this town being given the appellation 
Alexandria Makarene by Greek geographers. Arrian and the other historians 
of Alexander give neither of these Alexandrias, presumably because the two 
towns were not new Greek foundations, as were all settlements of this name 
which the historians do record. 

As there are extensive Achaemenian and Elamite levels at Tepe Yahya, 
presumably this large site on a major trade route would have been an important 
settlement in these earlier periods. While it is beyond the scope of the present 
note to consider the earlier names in detail, it may be useful to recall that 
Marquart has associated the southern part of Kirman province with the Achae- 
menian district of Yutiya.4? If this is a correct identification, perhaps Tepe 
Yahya, the largest Achaemenian site of the same region, would seem a reasonable 
location for the chief settlement of the district. Lastly, we may mention that 
many years ago Poebel proposed to identify the region of southern Kirman with 
the still more ancient Elamite territory Shirikhum.!9? This toponym is attested 
in two texts of Manishtusu of Kish who claims to have conquered the ‘ King of 
Anshan and Shirikhum ’.15! Several writers have proposed the identification 
of ancient Anshan with the modern province of Fars in southern lran.!*? 
According to this finding, as south Kirman borders on Fars in the east, and, if 
the listing of Anshan and.Shirikhum should indicate the relative location of these 
politically allied countries east of Kish, the suggestion of Poebel may prove 
helpful. The valley in which Tepe Yahya is situated, is called Sughün. As the 
development of Elamite loan-words in Persian is irregular, it is not possible to 


18 C. C. Lamberg-Karlovsky, Excavations at Tepe Yahya 1967-1969, Cambridge, Mass., 
1970, 5. 

149 J. Marquart, À catalogue of the provincial capitals of Eränshahr. Marquart arrives at this 
location by equating Old Persian Yutiya with Middle Persian Krmän Yut, the Yut of Kirmän, 
and these with the Jut of south Kirman. 

180 A. M. Poebel, University of Pennsylvania. University Museum. Publications of the Baby- 
lonian Section, xv, 1914, 234. 

151 Barton, The royal inscriptions, 128, 130. 

153 Herzfeld, The Persian Empire, 178-9; Hansman, Iran, x, 1972, 105. 
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draw a olear connexion between this present toponym and Shirikhum. Still, 
there are important Elamite remains at Tepe Yahya, a site which was unknown 
to Poebel. Therefore, as with Yutiya in the Achaemenian period, if the district 
name is correct for the earlier era, it would reasonably follow that the name of 
the district and of its chief town may have Leen the same. 
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ANNEXE BY H. W. BAILEY 
Mleccha-, Balüë, and Gadrósia 


A. mlecchá- ; verbal mlécchati, mlsstd-, mlecchita- 

I. 1. Earliest reference is in the later Veda, Satapathabrühmama, 3.2.1.24 : 
the noun mlecchá-, used of Asura celestial beings who speak imprecise language 
whether ill-pronounced or foreign. The word helayo, variant haslo, is quoted. 
No localization is given for this mythic allusion. 

2. Epic usage. Mahabharata contrasts the mleccha- with the @rya-, and has 
the mleccha-bhasa ‘ Mleccha language ’, and mleccha-vak ‘ using Mleccha speech ’. 
The Dharmasütra text, the Manu-smrtt, 2.23, has the mleccha-desd- ‘ Mleccha 
country as unfit for Brahmanical sacrifices. 


IT. Localization. 

1. The Mahabharata places Mleccha loosely in east, north, and west. The 
Ramayana has Mleccha for the Matsya people of Rajputana (see S. Lévi, 
Journal Asiatique, x1? Sér., x1, 1, 1918, 123]. 
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2. Varahamihira, c. A.D. 550, placed the Mleccha in the upara- region, the 
western. His upara- region refers to the peoples beyond the Sindhu, Indus, for 
whom the Mahabharata had the epithet páre-sindhavah ‘ beyond the Sindhu’. 
Varähamihira has peoples reaching from Vokkäna- ' Wakhàn', through 
Pancanada- ‘ Panjab’, to the Parata-, Parada-, which is the Greek ITapaS»j 
‘ Parada-' placed by Ptolemy in Gedrosia. These Parada- are named in the 
Paikuli inscription of the Sasanians and in the inscription of Shahpuhr I, 
Parthian text, line 2, in the list krmn skstn twgrn mktorn prin Andstn * Kirmän, 
Sakastan, Tugran, Pärtan, Hindastan’. This position excludes Lévi’s proposal 
of the Panjab for the Parata-. 

These Indian localizations give only ‘ beyond the Indus’. 


III. Linguistic evidence 

l. (a) Later Veda, mlecchd- and verbal mlécchatt, with participle in the 
Scholiast to Panini mlista-; mlecchita- is also cited. Patanjali has the infinitive 
mlecchitavai. 

(b) Pali, in the oldest texts Digha-mkäya and Vinaya, milakkhu-, mila- 
kkhuka-, milakkha-, mslakkha-bhasá, and later milaca-. 

(c) Jama older Ardha-màgadhi, milikkha- (with vokkäna- and yavana- 
' Wakhan' and ‘Greek’), mtlakkhu-, milikkhu-, msleccha-, and Mähärästri 
milstiha- “ speaking indistinctly ’. 

(d) Buddhist Sanskrit mlecha-, whence Saka Khotan milatcha-. 

(e) New Indo-Aryan in R. L. Turner, Comparative dictionary, no. 10398, 
Kaámiri mich (with -ch from older -cch-, not -ks-); Bengali mech of a Tibeto- 
Burmese tribe, Sinhalese milidu, miliidu ‘savage’, milis, maladu, Panjabi 
milech, malech. 

The Pali -kkħ- was explained as secondary to -cch- by J. Wackernagel, 
Alundtsche Grammatik, 1, 154; but was unexplained according to Turner, 
loc. cit. 

2. The starting-point of the interpretation should be a form *mleks-, mlsks-. 
Within the Veda there is variation between -cch- (-ch-) and -ks- as in Atharva- 
veda rcchdra- beside Sukla-yajur-veda, Vajasaneyl-samhita rksála- ‘fetter’, 
and within the Atharva-veda in pariksét- and variant paricchít- ‘ surrounding ’. 
Hence Satapathabrahmana mlecchd- may be traced to older *mleksa-. The ks 
was replaced by -kkh- or by retroflex -ch- or by palatalized -cch- in different 
dialects. Within the Veda there was also variation in kéa-, kga-, and khyä- from 
kag-, corresponding to Avestan zsá- from kas- ‘ look at’. 

If the oldest form had then *mleksa-, this -ks- could be accepted as a substi- 

tute for a foreign velar fricative -yy- (the sound expressed in Arabic script by 
. kh). 
E If the word *mleks- was a foreign name, it was adapted to the usual Vedic 
verbal system, giving participle mitsfa- in the grammarians, supported by the 
Jaina Maharastri milittha-. 

The vowel -e- of mlecché- was thus adapted into the ablaut system -e- : -4-. 
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For recent comments on mleccha, see Wackernagel, Altindssche Grammatik. 
Introduction générale. Nouvelle édition ...par Lows Renou, 1957, 73; M. 
Mayrhofer, Kurzgefasstes etymologisches Worterbuch des Alindischen, 699, 
mleccha. 


B. Balüë 


1. The name is recorded first in Arabic bhog (with the normal early Arabic 
use of s (sad) for Persian &), and Persian blw] in the Hudüd al-‘älam (a.D. 982) 
with } (Jim) for the Persian č which was at first not distinguished. The vocaliza- 
tion of the Arabic forms is reported (P. Schwartz, [ran im Mittelalter, 1, 260-1) 
as balüs and bulüs, illüs, these two replacements of Persian bal-. 

2. Earliest localization in al-Mas‘üdi (a.D. 943), al-Muqaddasi (a.D. 985), 
and Hudid al-‘älam (a.D. 982): Baldé in the desert, Kdfié in the mountains. 
Al-Tabari, enumerating the enemies of And’aruvan does not mention the name 
Balüë, hence the poetic Shahnama of c. A.D. 1020 has replaced another name by 
Baloé, possibly the North Caucasian name binjr, *balanjar (2), of a people 
living north of Darband. 

Arabic historians associate the Balüg with the Qufs (Persian Köfič * mountain 
men ’) north of Kirman. 

8. The modern Balüëï language is distinct from the south-western dialect of 
Fars, though some loan-words are found thence, and it has features like the 
northern dialect, as in Parthian (note Baloci zwde, Parthian of Turfan texts 
zyrd, *ziró, ‘ heart’). Two modern Iranian dialects still spoken in Afghanistan, 
the Ormuri (or Baraki) and Parati, show non-eastern dialect types and may 
be survivals of the pre-Paëto (Saka) language group. 

4, The word balué is reported in south-eastern Iran as being used with the 
meaning ‘shepherd’. Dr. I. Gershevitch has informed me that the Ba&kirdi 
language used both Baloó and Kurd to mean ‘shepherd’. This would seem to 
show that ethnic names have been used in à non-ethnic sense. 

5. The name Balôë, being attested only during the Islamic period, may have 
either an Iranian or a non-Iranian origin. 

(a) Assuming an Iranian origin from some non-eastern Iranian dialect (if 
the word belonged originally to the Bal6ti language) or from an eastern dialect 
(if it has entered secondarily into Baldti), the older forms of the word possible 
by regular change are numerous. The initial could be b-, or v-, or m-, the medial 
consonant could be -l-, -r-, -rd-, -rt-, or -dr-. The syllable -6 could be either 
older -aué- or -aut.ë-. If the word is transmitted irregularly there is no control. 

(b) If the name Baloé is non-Iranian, it would be necessary to show how the 
Baloó, now speaking Iranian, had received the name. (See above, p. 569.) 


C. Gadrôsia 


The ancient name of modern eastern Balocistan (now in Pakistan) was in 
Greek transmission Gadrosia, Gedrósia, l'aôpwoia, I’edpwoia with the ethnio 
name l'epoco: and from the eparchy [espwonvoi, Gedrôsënoi. 
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, The adjacent province to the north was in Old Persian spelling harahvatt 
(Ar u v t+), easily recognizable as formed from harah-, Old Indian saras- * watery 
land’, Greek €Aos ‘swamp’, and formed like the Old Indian sarasvafi-, the 
name of a river from the time of the Rgveda. This name was recorded in Greek 
Arakhotos (river name), Arakhôtoi (the inhabitants), and Arakhosia (the land). 
A similar replacement of -avats occurs in Greek Hudradtés for the Old Indian 
river of the Panjab name Iravati. This identity of second components is 
important here for the interpretation of Gadrôsia by a Persian word ending in 
-avati ‘the land possessing the feature expressed by gadra-’. A feature which 
struck the Greek geographers was that Gadrôsia had abundant water from 
hudreia ‘ underground water ’. 

The word gadra- would thus suit well to represent this concept of * hole, well ’ 
or ‘ underground channel ’, the well-known system used in Iran to irrigate. This 
is the system called in Zoroastrian Pahlavi texts Ats, Persian of Turfan khs, 
*kabas, kahas, ‘channel’, and in New Persian kahré&, kärez, Baloti karéz. This 
word kahréz is fairly surely from an older *kan6ra- ‘ digging, hole, excavation ’ 
with the familiar suffix -é (or 315). For this system of ‘channel water’ the 
Avesta had the word vadi- which is found in modern dialects, Pašto wala from 
*vada- from vadi- or vadi-, Wakhi wad, Sarikoli wa5, Yidgha wéla, Shughni we. 
Variation of suffix is common, hence a derivative *vadra- is likely. 

From at least the time of the Indo-Parthian king Gondophares the initial 
Iranian vi- is attested as gu-, in the Kharogthi spelling on coins Guduphara-, ' 
beside Greek Undopheros, from older vinda(t)-farnah-. This is a change which 
was carried through for all initials v- in Parati, Ormuri, and Biyabanaki, and 
similarly to gw- in Bal5ëï, which G. Morgenstierne thought might be due to a 
substrate language at a time after the BalOëï speakers met Indo-Aryan speakers 
(II FL, 1, 317). 

These various points would show *yadra- ‘ underground channel’ replaced 
by *gadra-, and used to form the province name *gadravañ, preserved in Greek 
transmission as Gadrôüsia. 

As one of many possible origins for an Iranian word Baldé, this *uadravati 
could have resulted in *baólaut- and thence, with adjectival suffix -d, in baloë in a 
dialect which replaced initial v- by b-, as first attested in the ninth century. 
To be noted also is the development of the old name Arakhôsia, Harahvati in 
Greek Khorokhoad, Xopoyoos, and in Arabic rz8, *rukhadh, and al-rukhal, 
that is, Arokhaé, with the final adjectival -’. Both the suffix -&, New Persian -Z, 
and -&k, New Persian -z%, are well attested in adjectives for ethnic names. 

To connect Gadrósia with Balôë in this way is purely speculative, except 
that it attempts to explain the second part of the name. The -ó of the word 
Baldé must also receive its full weight. 


THE FATE OF DANIYAL, PRINCE OF BENGAL, 
IN THE LIGHT OF AN UNPUBLISHED INSCRIPTION 


By Smon Diasy 


(PLATES I-II) 


The quantity of Oriental, and particularly Indian curiosities brought to the 
British Isles in two centuries of imperial rule has till very recently exceeded the 
interest of the educated British public in them. Many have lain unregarded for 
long periods in the attics and basements of the descendants of those who origi- 
nally brought them back. Hence amid & mass of worthless or commonplace 
objects there are still pieces of historical or stylistic interest, in private ownership 
as well as in our great public collections, which have not yet attracted scholarly 
interest. 

The first inscription here published was acquired by its present owner, 
Howard Hodgkin, Esq.,! about a decade ago from an antique shop in the 
King’s Road, Chelsea. Nothing is firmly known about its antecedents but 
the same dealer sold another inscription of the same reign and presumably of 
the same original provenance, which is now in the possession of the Hon. 
Robert Erskine.* An oral tradition suggests that these pieces were once in the 
. possession of the celebrated collector Thomas Hope of Deepdene (born c. 1770: 
died 1831). It is likely that the two inscriptions have been in the United 
Kingdom for over a century, as both closely resemble in epigraphy and content 
inscriptions of the metropolitan area of the Bengal sultanate (Gaur, Malda) 
and had they been 4n situ there in the later nineteenth century they would 
probably have attracted the attention of H. Blochmann or J. H. Ravenshaw.* 

Both inscriptions are upon rectangular slabs of the carboniferous shale 
commonly used for epigraphs as well as sculpture in medieval Bengal. The stone 


1 I am indebted to my friend Mr. Hodgkin for permission to publish this inscription, the gift 
of & photograph of it, and the assistance of himself and his son Louis in making the rubbing, 
besides hospitality while examining the inscription. 

* I am indebted to Mr. Erskine for permission to publish this second inscription and similar 
hospitality; to Mr. Robert Skelton for drawing my attention!to Mr. Erskine’s inscription and 
discussing the composition of the stone with me; and to Mr. John Burton-Page for help in com- 
piling this paper. 

Although these two stone epigraphs passed through the hands of the same London dealer 
around the same time and are therefore probably of identical provenance (and though also execu- 
ted within the same calligraphic tradition), in the second inscription here published the lees sym- 
metrical curves of the ‘ bows’ of the upper register and the more angular rendering of such 
groups as „ll in the lower register make it unlikely that they were laid out by the same 
calligrapher. 

3 Dictionary of national biography, XXVII, 8.v. 

4 Numerous artacles by H. Blochmann, Principal of the Caloutta Madrasa, upon the history 
and epigraphs of the sultans of Bengal mostly appeared in J ASB in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century: for J. H. Ravenshaw, B.C.S., Magistrate and Collector of Malda, see the preface of 
J. H. and C. Ravenshaw, Gaur: its ruina and inscriphons, London, 1878. 
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of Mr. Hodgkin’s inscription is of a less common greyish tone speckled with 
black; that of Mr. Erskine is the ordinary darker charcoal colour. The inscrip- 
tions are in a style characteristic of the stone epigraphs of the fifteenth-century 
sultans of Bengal sometimes called by modern writers ‘ the Bow and Arrow type 
of Tughra ’.5 The letters of the upper register are probably intended to suggest 
bows, while the downward shafts of the alsfs and other tall letters resemble 
arrows. In the lower register the letters are in an elaborate interlacement, often 
with three horizontal groups on top of one another, which makes the inscription 
appear difficult to read: but the similarity in content of some scores of Arabic 
epigraphs from Bengal eases the task. | 

Mr. Hodgkin’s inscription is upon a rectangular slab measuring 115 om. by 
41 om. The lettering is completely enclosed within a narrow border. It 1s in 
Arabic and reads: ® 


upper register EET PV, 

lower register aj al al) lao - gate Ai De T ds 
upper register O o 2 

lower register Jl , LU se LE. ye Gal di wr 
upper register 9 

lower register albis 3 L al Al. LL.) oles Cnn abl gl 
upper register 2 

lower register amd (od tall oje el^ JU» ela cé doh! Lis oy 
upper register on 
lower register "P uet "S 


‘The Prophet—the blessing of Allah and peace be upon him—said: “ He 
who builds a mosque for Allah, Allah builds for him a palace the like of it in 
paradise". In the reign of the Sultan ‘Ala’ al-Dunyä wa 'l-Dm Abū °l- 
Muzaffar Husayn Shah al-Sultan—may Allah perpetuate his rule and 
sovereignty—Shahzada Daniyal—may his honour endure—built this 
congregational mosque on the tenth of Dhu 'l-Eijja of the year 905’. 


5 M. R. Tarafdar, Husain Shahi Bengal : 1494-1538 A.D., Daoca, 1965, 287. 

5 In the transoription the missing dota of the Arabio letters have been supplied, but vowel- 
signs, tashdid, tanwin, and sukün have been indicated only where they are visible upon the 
inscription. : 
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The Hijri date corresponds to 7 July a.n. 1500. The hadith of the Prophet is one 
which is found on mosque inscriptions in India and elsewhere in the Islamic 
world.’ It is particularly common upon the mosques of Bengal built in the 
"ifteenth and sixteenth centuries, where it appears in a great variety of verbal 
zorms which are mostly unattested in the canonical collections of hadtth.8 The 
hadtth occurs in a verbally identical form (viz. with qasr?” mithlah") in the 
inscriptions of two mosques at Malda, dated 899/1494 and 900/1495 respec- 
uvely.? The somewhat unusual phrase 0; els is also found in the Bholahat 


inscription of 923/1617 1° and is closely paralleled by ele els in the Margram 


inscription of 904/1499.4 

Mr. Erskine’s inscription from the same provenance is a rectangular slab of 
blacker and more finely grained stone inscribed in Arabic in a very similar 
atyle. It measures 75 by 34 cm. The narrow border extends on three sides of 
the lettering, but the right-hand side has evidently been trimmed smooth at a 
later date, with the loss of the border and only a few letters of the inscription. 


7 See Épigraphia Indica, Arabic and Persian Supplement, 1957 and 1958, pp. 29, 38, for two 
inscriptions with this hadith from mosques in Gujarat built during the reign of Muhammad b. 
Tughluq. It was observed on a lintel of a Hindu temple near the tomb of Madin Sahib, Srinagar, 
Kashmir, probably converted into a mosque during the fifteenth century and ruined in the Sunni- 
Shf‘a riots of the olose of the seventeenth century. It is frequently to be sean on nmeteenth- and 
swentieth-century mosques in the Panjab. 

See also Beaker, Christianity and Islam, London, 1909, 71; van Berchem, ‘ Une inscription du 
Sultan Mongol Uldjaitu ', in Mélanges Derenbourg, Paris, 1909, 4-5. 

8 For the forms of this hadith seo A. J. Wensinck, Concordances et indices de la tradition 
musulmane, Leiden, 1936, 1, 221, 8.v.; E. Diez, ' Masdfid ', EI, first ed., or, 324; Bukhari, 
Sahth, ed. M. L. Krehl, Leiden, 1862, r, p. 124 (2+! (3 alt one isnad); Muslim, Sahih, [Cairo], 
al-Azhar, 1940, rr, 68 (441 g alze, alte GL! (3, GLI g one isndd each); Ibn Maja, Sunan, ed. 
M. F. ‘Abd al-Baqi, [Cairo], 1372/1952, 1, 258 (z4 | $ one isnäd; LI 5 C —three isnads). 

The form in this inscription appears to be a conflation with a different hadh promising 
rewards in paradise, viz.: [123 '4] ‘Gl (5 CUT, a et fe 

4 Jb GIN “b+, Bee Ibn Maja, Sunan, 1, 539 : also Tirmidhi, aco. Wensinok, loc. oit. 

The hadith is found in a considerable variety of forms on Bengal mosques of the period: these 

include: 


ail g Las Qu d OÙ l y ... Ravenshaw, op. oit., plate 48a, p. 22 
+. Las OM J à (5... Ravenshaw, plate 49a, p. 76 
TEE t ... Ravenshaw, plate 58, pp. 10, 58; XEpigraphia 
Indo-Moslemica, 1951-2, plate xta, p. 26 
see Ul a Tissus (05... Ravenshaw, plate 48b, p. 74 
te gi Medel gh pe 4 ... Ravenshaw, plate 46a, p. 72; BEIM, 1933-4, 


plate xta, p. 23; HIM, 1953—4, plato vIr, p. 22 
ts... A an 4 grt 9 à... EIM, 1929-30, plate vma, p. 13, but read Az 


° Ravenshaw, op. oit., plates 50a and 50b, p. 78. 
1? Ravenshaw, op. cit., plate 55a, p. 88. 
11 EI M, 1933-4, plate xia, pp. 23-4. 
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It reads: 

upper register cn 0 2 CE 
lower register NI Ub ge Blue — UI LES 
upper register oO 

lower register L al Am dl La) olè Cru AB pl 
upper register O^ D 

lower register Aland du my mp Cp il ee aal 9 


‘(This) gate (was built) in the reign of the Sultan ‘Ala’ al-Dunya wa 
1-Din Abü 'l-Mugaffar Husayn Shah al-Husayni—may Allah perpetuate 
his rule and sovereignty—on the twentieth day of the month Rajab, the 
year 900’. 


The Hijri date corresponds to 6 January a.D. 1495. Inscriptions with similar 
incipits are published of 916/1510(bis), 918/1512, 930/1523, and 935/1528.* 
All but one are at the gates of Süfi dargahs and they are longer as well as later 
than this inscription. The sultan’s titles occur in an identical form in the mosque 
inscription found at English Bazar dated 907/1502.13 

Shahzada Daniyal mentioned in Mr. Hodgkin’s inscription is commemo- 
rated in one other inscription as the builder of the tomb of Shah Nafa at 
Monghyr ; this is dated 903/1497 and is therefore two years earlier.!* A further 


12 Ravenshaw, op. oit., plates 53, 54a, 55a, 56a, and 56b: pp. 84, 86, 88, 90. 

13 Ravenshaw, op. cit., plate 51a, p. 80; ıb is conjectured to have come from a madrasa at 
Gaur. 

14 H. Blochmann, ‘ On a new king of Bengal ('Aláuddin Fírüz) and notes on the Husainí kings 
of Bengal and their conquest of Chátgüon (Chittagong) ', J'ASB, XII, 1, 4, 1872, 335; see also 
A. H. Dani, Bibliography of the Muslim inscriptions of Bengal (down to A.D. 1538), Dacca, 1957 
(supplement to JAS Pakistan, x, 1957), 47. 
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piece of information concerning Daniyal’s career probably derives from a lost 
chronicle of the Lodi sultans of Dehli (possibly the Ta rikh-i Ibrahim) and has 
been handed down in the Indo-Persian chronicle tradition by Nizäm al-Din 
Ahmad’s T'abagat-s Akbari (completed in 1002/1593—4) 35 and by Badayüni's 
and Farishta's chronicles (of 1004/1595-6 and 1015/1616-17 respectively) 1° 
borrowing from the previous work. About two years before the date of the 
Monghyr inscription, in the third year of ‘Ala’ al-Din Husayn’s occupation of 
the throne, Däniyäl acted as his deputy in negotiations with Sultan Sikandar 
Lodi which took place at Barh on the frontier of Bengal and Bihar.! The fact 
that the inscription of 903/1497 is at Monghyr suggests that Daniyal may have 
continued to act as Warden of the Marches on this frontier. 

For the remainder of Dàniy&l's career the evidence is mainly negative and 
inferential because the hazards of the transmission of chronicle traditions have 
left us singularly ill informed about the political history of the Bengal sultanate 
in this period. ‘Ala’ al-Din Husayn Shah is related to have had 18 sons 18 but 
the names or royal titles of only two of these (who afterwards attained the 
throne) are known 1? besides that of Shahzada Daniyal. No epigraph of 
Daniyal’s later than 903/1497 was previously known and none of the office- 
holders commemorated in other inscriptions of Husayn Sh&h's reign can firmly 
be identified as royal princes. The insoription of 905/1500 here published puts 
into doubt an ingenious identification first propounded by H. Blochmann when 
he published the inscription of 903/1497 a century ago.3e 

Blochmann’s identification was twofold. In the first place Daniyal was 
identified with a personage in James Prinsep’s Useful tables (published in 1836). 
Prinsep gave the date a.D. 1498 for an invasion of Assam by ‘Dulal Ghazi, 
son of Hosein Sháh'.?t Blochmann remarked: ‘As Dulál [sic] Ghází is 
scarcely a Muhammadan name, the prince alluded to is evidently this Dényél”?. 
Secondly Blochmann identified Daniyél and ‘ Dulél Ghází' with a son of 
Husayn Shah mentioned as an invader of Assam in a later seventeenth-century 
Indo-Persian chronicle, the Fathiya-1 ‘tbriya of Shihab al-Din Talish (compiled 
immediately after 1073/1662-3) * in a passage which evidently derives from 
north-eastern Indian oral tradition. Talish, whose work is a valuable account 


15 Nizam al-Din Ahmad, Tabaqüt-i Akbari, Calcutta, 1913-39, 1, 320. The lost Ta’rikh-i 
Ibrahim Shahi is mentioned by this author among his sources, I, 4. 

16 “Abd al-Qadir Bad&yünt, Muniakhab al-tawarikh, Caloutta, 1864-9, x, 316-17; Muhammad 
Qasim Hindüshäh Farishta, T'a'rikh-i Farishta, Cawnpore, 1874, 1, 181-2. 

17 Nizam al-Din Ahmad and Farishta, locis oitatis. 

18 Nizim al-Din Ahmad, op. oit. m, 271; Farishts, rr, 302. 

1? Nasir al-Din Nusrat Shah, 925-38/1519-31; Ghiyäth al-Din Mahmüd Shih, 939-45/ 
1532-8. 

1? H. Blochmann in JASB, XLI, 1, 4, 1872, 335-6; for an earlier stage in this identification, 
see his ‘Koch Bihár, Koch Hájo and Ásám, in the 16th and 17th centuries’, JASB. XLI. 1, 1, 
1872, 79. 

21 J. Prinsep, Useful tables. Pt. 11, chronological and genealogical tables of ancient and modern 
India, Calcutta, 1836, 117. 

33 Shihab al-Din Talish, Fathiya-¢ ‘tbriya, Caloutta, 1265/1849, 66. 
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of a Mughal campaign in Assam, in the course of an explanation of the con- 
tinued independence of that country resulting from strong natural and climatic 
defences, mentioned the invasion and conquest of the country by ‘Alè’ al-Din 
Husayn Shah. The sultan had then departed, leaving his son, whose name is not 
given, as viceroy. When the rains came and the passes were blocked, the 
Assamese fell upon the Muslims and overwhelmed them. The prince was killed, 
while the descendants of the survivors of the army were the Muslims found in 
Assam in Tälish’s own day. From Talish’s narrative the reference was incorpo- 
rated into the official history of Awrangzeb’s relgn, Muhammad Kazim’s 
‘Alamgir-ndma (completed shortly after 1078/1668).™ It was expanded, 
probably without further sources, in Ghuläm Husayn Salim’s Riyad al-salatin 
(completed in 1202/1787-8).*4 The nameless prince slain in Assam common to 
these three accounts was identified by Blochmann with Daniyal or ‘ Dulél 
Ghézi ’. 

Blochmann’s theory passed unquestioned till 1957, when M. R. Tarafdar 
argued on numismatic evidence that Husayn Shah's invasions of Assam must 
have begun in the year of his accession and continued till late in the reign. The 
sultan’s coins inscribed al-fatih al-Kamri wa 'l-Kümata were found with dates 
ranging from 899/1493 to 924/1518. Tarafdar then argued: ‘It seems that 
Danyal joined his post of governorship in Kämrüp in 1498, i.e. five or six years 
after the Kämrüp expedition had started. He might have gone to Kämrüp in 
1498 even after completing the erection of the vault in Munghyr in the same 
year ’.25 

Clearly this argument now needs to be modified. The Monghyr inscription 
of 903/1497 left a narrow margin of time for Daniyal to go to Assam and die 
there in the rains of 1498 or 1499. The inscription here published of Dhü 
‘1-Hijja 905/July 1500 makes this impossible. Accordingly Blochmann’s 
identifications should be examined more closely. 

The most obvious weakness of Blochmann’s theory is its dependence upon 
Prinsep’s Useful tables without any scrutiny of Prinsep’s sources. ‘ The best 
authority ’, Prinsep wrote, regarding Assam and its rulers, ‘is a Native History 
(Assam Buranji) by Huliram Dhaïkiyél Phukan of Gohátí. Beng. era 1236. 
As. Jour. 1830, p. 297: also Mr. Scott’s MS notes, arranged by Dr. McCosh. 
Buchanan is not to be trusted prior to Rudra Sinha.’ 3* Prinsep’s reference to 
the Asiatic Journal of 1830 is in fact to Tarachund Chukruvarttee’s review and 
summary of the contents of the Asám burañji37 Prinsep’s information at this 


** Muhammad Kazim, ‘Alamgir-ndma, Calcutta, 1865-73, 731. 

*4 Ghulam Hussyn Salim, Riydd al-salajin, Caloutta, 1890, 183-4. 

15 M. R. Tarafdar, ‘ The dates of Husain Shah’s expeditions against Kämrüpa and Orissa ', 
JNSI, xxx, 1, 1957, 54-8, especially 55. 

1* Prinsep, loo. cit. 

*7 Tarachand Chukruvarttee, ‘ History of Assam’, Asiatic Journal, NS, n, May-August 1830, 
297-303. The passage here quoted is on p. 299. According to the prefatory remarks this review 
was previously printed in the India Gazette, Caloutta. 
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point mainly derives from Chukruvarttee, as may be seen from a comparison 
of the two passages. 
Prinsep 

‘Mriganku, without issue; died A.D. 1478. 

Assam divided into 12 petty states. 

1498  —— invaded by Dulal Ghazi, son of Hosein Shah. 
Musundár Ghazi 
Sultán Ghidsuddin; after him, 12 states restored... ’. 


Chukruvarttee 

‘Mriganku having no issue, the race became extinct, and with the 
termination of his reign, which was at a period corresponding with the year 
of Christ 1478, commenced the decline of the Kamroop government. 

The dominions of Mriganku were, after his death, divided into a number 
of petty independent states, which were governed by twelve chiefs: but 
they did not long enjoy their power in tranquillity. Nabob Doolalgazee, 
son-in-law of Hoosain Shah, who was the sovereign of Gaur, invaded and 
took possession of Kamroop. He met with his death in the country, and was 
succeeded by his son Musundur Gazee. Sooltan Guyasooddin was the next 
Mahomedan invader, ‘who destroyed many Hindoo temples, conquered the 
country and governed it. After his death the twelve chiefs recovered their 


dominion...’. 


Three differences will be noted between Prinsep’s and Chukruvarttee's accounts : 
(i) the personal names are somewhat differently transcribed; (ii) “ Doolalgazee ' 
is called by Chukruvarttee the son-in-law, not the son of Husayn Shah ; (iii) the 
date 1498 is not mentioned at all by Chukruvarttee. Prinsep’s heading regarding 
his sources appears to indicate that ‘Mr. Scott’s MS notes, arranged by 
Dr. McCosh’ were another summary of the contents of the same ‘ Native 
History ’. 

The first part (all published) of Haliràm Dhakiyal Phukkan's Asam burañjt 
is a slender volume of 86 pp., published in Calcutta in a.D. 1829. It is the 
historical portion of what was intended to be a general descriptive work upon 
Assam. Chukruvarttee states that it is ‘ written in the Bengalee language and in 
a style, though not very pure or elegant, yet in a general way easy and clear’; it 
is in fact in Bengali with an admixture of Assamese idioms and vocabulary. 
The last events mentioned are five years before the date of publication, but for 
its earlier narrative it manifestly draws upon an Assamese burafiys tradition. 
As regards the Muslim invasions of the late fifteenth or early sixteenth century, 
the Asam burafij?8 account has no obvious point of correspondence with that 
of the comparable Ahom burafiyt. 

From the text of the Asém burañt it is clear that Prinsep’s variations from 
Chukruvarttee’s account are corruptions rather than independent corrections. 
The Asam burafijt gives the date Saka 1400/a.p. 1478 for the death of Mriganku. 
The date A.D. 1498 for the Muslim invasion is not given and this must therefore 
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be dismissed as a mere conjecture of Prinsep. The invader is called ‘ son-in-law ’ 
not ‘son’ of Husayn Shah. The forms of the names are: Dulalgaji, preceded 
by Nuwab (cf. Chukruvarttee's * Nabob’); Masandargaji, and Gayäsuddin.?8 

Some statements are found in the dsdm burafijt which are not reproduced by 
Chukruvarttee or Prinsep. Nuw&b Dulalgaji, son-in-law of Husayn Shah of 
Gaur, the Badshah, was supposed to be going to Makka but came instead to 
Assam and conquered it. His remains were left on the north bank of the 
Brahmaputra. He was followed by his son Masandargaji, whose capital was at 
Asvakranter to the north (sc. of the Brahmaputra). After him came Sultan 
Gayasuddin of Gaur. His death was due to his destruction of Hindu temples and 
his remains are in Paumakka [sic]. After his death there came the 12 chiefs 
(bara bhutyan—.e. a partition of the country). 

It is not easy to assess the value of Halirán's information or to decide how 
much in this passage derives from an earlier Assamese burafijt tradition. 
Though the work elsewhere, in its account of the Ahom kings, clearly draws 
upon such a tradition, it was not unaffected by the modernist influences of the 
‘Bengal Renaissance’, being published in Bengali in Calcutta and being 
intended to include a description of the geography and resources of Assam. 
Of the names in this passage those of the Muslim sultans, Husayn Shah and 
Gayäsuddin (Ghiyàth al-Din) are correctly given in an educated Bengali 
transliteration. This is in contrast to the comparable but longer account of a 
Muslim invasion in the Ahom burafijt, in which the sultan and his Ujir (wazir) 
who participated in the campaign are not mentioned by name, while the names 
of the Muslim warriors mentioned are given as Luipat, Nawab Bitmalik, 
Turubak, Natlung, Taju, Shangat, Hashankhä or Hüshänkhäng, and 
Tashunbän : out of these only the general called Hasan, Husayn, or Hüshang 
Khan can be identified with any confidence.?? The correct forms of the names 
of the reigning sultans given in the Asam burafijt suggest that Haliràm was 
drawing upon contemporary Bengali oral information deriving in one way or 
another from the Indo-Persian chronicles. However, the detail of Ghiyath 
al-Din (Mahmüd Shah)’s burial ‘ at Paumakka ’, which can hardly be identified 
with Kohlga'on in Bihar, and the reason given for his death, his wickedness in 
destroying Hindu temples, are evidence of an oral or literary tradition inde- 
pendent of the Persian chronicles. So too is the title Gaji (ghazi) appended to 
the names of the two previous invaders. 

There remains the problem of what the names given by the Asäm burafijs 
to these two invaders stand for. If Dulalgaji does not represent Daniyal, it 
could possibly be a memory of the soubriquet Dulhà (Hindi ‘ bridegroom’), 


** Halirama Dhakiyäl Phukkan, Asam burañji, Calcutta, Bengali Fasli 1236/4.D. 1829, 12-14. 
I am indebted to Dr. P. Chaudhuri for examining this text with me. In the British Museum's 
Catalogue of Bengali printed books, Blumhardt has quite wrongly called the author Sarma in 
place of Phukkan. 

1° Rai Sahib Golap Chandra Barua (ed. and tr.), Ahom-burañi, Caloutta, Baptist Mission 
Press, 1930, 67-73. 
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the leader in question being son-in-law of the sultan. Masandar also is not 
identifiable as a personal name, but may represent the honorific title masnad, 
abbreviated from masnad-1 ‘alt. This abbreviated title is found in two inscrip- 
tions of the Husayn Shahi dynasty of Bengal of 912/1506 and 939/1533. Both 
inscriptions identify the masnad as a sar-$ lashkar, military commander possibly 
of a district, and as a waztr.?? The expedition described in the Ahom burafiji is 
opened by Ujir (a wazw): although the circumstances are quite differently 
related, it is possible that the name Masandargaji may preserve a rather dimmer 
memory of the same leader of military operations in Assam. If this explanation 
of the name is accepted, it is further evidence that the Asam burafiji incor- 
porates elements of oral or semi-oral tradition deriving ultimately from the 
period described. The title masnad was not in use after the middle of the 
sixteenth century, in contrast to nawwdb, which appears in the accounts of this 
period in both the Asam burañjt and the Ahom burañji but would not have 
been used before the seventeenth century. 

Four other questions must affect our reconsideration of Blochmann’s 
identification. (i) Does the account of the Asam burañji refer to the same inva- 
sion as the passage cited from the Fathtya-1 ‘ibriya ? (ii) What was the probable 
date of Husayn Shàh's expedition against ‘Kamrip and Kamata’? (iii) Is 
the title Shahzada reconcilable with the aztual relationship of son-in-law to 
the sultan ? (iv) Is it likely that Daniyal was removed from the scene in Bengal 
quite early in Husayn Shah’s reign ? We may answer these questions in the 
same order. 

(1) The correspondence between the accounts of the Fathiya-t ‘ibriya and of 
the Asém burafijs is less close than Prinsep’s summary of the latter allowed 
Blochmann to suppose. In the former a son of ‘Ala’ al-Din Husayn Shah met 
his death in Assam in the rains following an invasion. In the latter the son-in- 
law of the same monarch, after conquering Kämrüp, died there and was 
succeeded by his son; there is no hint of immediate disaster. Blochmann could 
presume that therethad been but one unsuccessful invasion of Assam during the 
period, because the account of the Muslim invasion of 1531-2 in the Ahom 
burafij was inaccessible to him. The narrative of the Fathiya-1 ‘tbriya recalls, 
though not in its precise details, two earlier major disasters of Muslim arms 
penetrating the sub-Himalayan region—Muhammad b. Tughluq’s army sent to 
the 'Qar&chal' mountains and Muhammad Bakhtyar Khilji’s expedition 
through Assam to conquer Tibet. In the latter case the final disaster is 


*? A. H. Dani, Bibliography of the Muslim inscriptions of Bengal (down to A D. 1538), Nos. 
94, 144; JASB, NS, v, 7, 1909, 260; JASB, X11, 1, 4, 1872, 332; JASB, Proceedings, 1872, 132. 

% For Muhammad b. Tughluq’s Qarächal expedition see Barani, T'a'rikh-i F&rozshühi, Cal- 
outta, 1862, 447-8; ‘Isimi, Futüh al-saldtin, Madres, 1948, 466-8; Sihrindi, Ta'rikh-3 Muba- 
rakshahi, Caloutta, 1931, 103-4; Ibn Battüta, Rshla Paris, 1853-7, m, 325-8 (tr. A. M. Husain, 
Baroda, 1953, 98). For Muhammad Bakhtyar’s expedition, seo Jüzjüni, Tabagat-+ Nàgiri, 
Caloutta, 1864, 194-0 (tr. H. G. Raverty, Calcutta, 1397, 562-8); for modern writings about the 
latter expedition see S. Digby, War-horse and elephant in the Dehls sultanate, Oxford, 1971, 
p- 46, n. 124. 
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ascribed to the strategy of the ‘ Rai of Kamrid’ and it is possible that a 
traditional memory of this disaster has been conflated with one of an invasion 
of the Husaynshahi period in the oral account given to the author of the 
Fathwa-4 bra. At all events we are left with an unsatisfactorily vague 
correspondence between this and the narrative of the Asam burañji. 

(i) The date of Husayn Shah’s expedition or expeditions against Kämrüp 
and Kamata. As we have seen, no evidence outside Prinsep exists for an 
expedition of A.D. 1498. Concerning the coinage, M. R. Tarafdar notes: 
‘Several Husain Shahi coins recording conquest of Kämrüp, Kamta and 
Orissa-Jajnagar are dated 899/1498 a.c., 910/1504, 915/1509, 919/1518, 
921/1515, 922/1516, 924/1518.... Apparently it seems that Husain Shah 
led expeditions against these countries from 1493 to 1518.... That the expedi- 
tion started in 1493 4.0. seems fairly well established, for the legend relating to 
Kämrü, Kämta appears for the first time on the coins bearing that date. Since 
1493 a.o. is the first regnal year of Husain Shah, it may be quite reasonably 
suggested here that he started military operations against Kàmrüp immediately 
after his accession to the throne of Gaur’. Tarafdar then suggests that he did 
so in order to recover territories lost to ‘the ruler of Kamrip’ during the 
disorders of the previous reign.?* 

This, however, is speculation without evidence. If the Asam burafijt is to 
be believed, there was no single ‘ ruler of Kamriip ’ in this period. Other evidence 
suggests also that this was a period of disorder in Assam, in which the power of 
the immigrant Thai-speaking Ahoms was being extended at the expense of 
other ruling groups. Moreover, the coins of 899 as well as those of later dates 
proclaim Husayn Shah ‘ conqueror’ (al-fatsh) not only of Kamriip and Kamata 
to the north-east, but also of another major infidel power bordering upon 
Bengal in the south-west, Orissa-Jajnagar. It would appear surprising that 
Husayn Shah, within a year of his usurpation of the throne, led or despatched 
two major and successful expeditions against the infidels on opposite borders of 
Bengal: and at a time when Sikandar Lodi, sultan of Dehli, who was engaged in 
destroying the remnants of Sharqi power in Bihar, was advancing upon yet 
another frontier of Bengal. 

In default of further confirmatory evidence, we might be justified in rejecting 
the evidence of the coin-date 899 on three possible grounds. 

(a) ‘Ala’ al-Din Husayn Shah could have been, before his accession, a general 
who had led successful military expeditions against the infidels of both these 
quarters and might have wished to exploit the prestige accruing from this in order 
to maintain himself upon the throne. The first objection to this hypothesis is that 
the fact is nowhere mentioned in the Persian chronicle tradition. The only 
slight evidence in support of it provided by the chronicles is that Nigam al-Din 
Ahmad alludes to the fact that the sultan had been a soldier (sepahi) : ° while 
Farishta records that he wrested the throne from his predecessor by a pitched 


13 JNSI, xix, 1, 1957, 55-6. 
82 Niz&m al-Din Ahmad, loo. oit. 
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battle.%4 The sultan continued to issue ‘ conqueror ’ coins till late in his reign, 
and it is also improbable that he would have continued to commemorate for so 
long events which took place before his accession. 

The coarse minting of the coinage of Bengal, the scarcely legible inscriptions 
of which contrast so curiously with the noble calligraphy of the stone epigraphs, 
reached its nadir at the close of the fifteenth century. Two remaining grounds 
for questioning the coin-date of 899 are numismatic in character. 

(6) The ‘ conqueror ’ coins dated 899 are in need of detailed re-examination 
to see if on any specimen the last digit of the date is clearly visible rather than 
merely a presumption of modern cataloguers. There is convincing evidence that 
Husayn Shah did in fact ascend the throne in a.H. 899 : 35 but the ‘ conqueror ’ 
coins and other issues allegedly bearing this date are listed in older catalogues 
as bearing the date 89—.?9 In view of the poor quality of the Bengal mintages of 
the period, it is uncertain whether this is not a token date, unchanged from the 
issues of the previous reign. | 

(c) If, however, coms with an unmistakable 9 as the last digit are forth- 
coming, another hypothesis can be advanced. This may be a token date, that 
of the year of the sultan’s accession, not of the actual year of minting. In view 
of the evidence considered below, the present writer is inclined to accept this 
hypothesis. 

The next date recorded upon the ‘ conqueror’ coins hitherto published is 
910/1504, while an epigraph furnishes evidence that an expedition against 
Assam. had taken place at least three years earlier than this. In the royal 
inscription at English Bazar referred to above, which is dated 907/1502, the 
sultan is called ajl Owe FAGET gl ll ‘the conqueror of Kàmrü 
and Kamata by the aid of the Merciful’: Orissa and Jajnagar are not men- 
tioned.?? This inscription is still two years later than the epigraph of Daniyal 
which is the last record that he was alive. 

However, another variety of Husayn Shah’s ‘ conqueror ’ coins exists, with a 
variant legend. It has not indeed been recognized as such from the two imperfect 
coins in the British Museum and the Indian Museum, Calcutta, whose legends 
have defeated Stanley Lane-Poole and H. Nelson Wnght.3® However, a fine 


34 Farishta, op. cit., 11, 301. 

35 The latest known inscription which mentions his predecessor Muzaffar Sh&h as the reigning 
sultan is dated Ramadan 898/July 1493: the first with Husayn Shah as the reigning sultan is 
dated Dhu ’l-Qa‘da 899/August 1494: see Dani, op. oit., Nos. 72, 73. 

ze S. Lane-Poole. The coins of the Muhammadan states of India $n the British Museum, London, 
1885, p. 48, Nos. 123-5, plate viH ; Nelson Wright, Catalogue of the coins in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, m (section i1), Oxford, 1907, p. 175, No. 175 On other coin-types of the reign the three 
digits of the date 899 are occasionally distinctly visible—e.gg. in the British Museum holdings 
Lane-Poole No. 113, Eden No. 1077 (a type apparently umecorded in silver—for this collection 
see p. 599, n. 40, below) and an unnumbered coin given by Nelson Wright in 1935: on many 
other coins the third digit is not visible—e.gg. Lane-2oole, Nos. 110, 119, 120. 

37 See p. 591, n. 13, above: Dani, op. cit., No 83. 

78 Lane-Poole, op. cit., p. 46, No. 118, plate v: Nelson Wright, op. cit., 1r, p. 176, No. 201: 
for readings see p. 600, n. 41, below. 
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coin in the British Museum—acquired as long ago as 1853 but apparently part of 
a collection which did not attract the attention of Lane-Poole—which apart 
from a single punch-mark is ‘ untouched by the vile hands of shroffs ”,5° enables 
the legend to be read with certainty : 4 


Metal Mint date Obverse Reverse 
ZR dar al-darb Inside a double ootofoil JS A OUaL JI 
and Kalima: 0 Ut an 
fath-i Kamata beneath whioh SPN lal ail e 
900 4** pall [Ip Jus al Lily auli y 
margins, divided by heart- aL cose alll m 
shaped knots © als 5 HILL 
Top XW y i dx 
Right ,4 


Left (Je 


Wt. 10-70 grammes : 
165 grains 
S 29 mm. 


°° Many coins of the Bengal sultans are much defaced by punches and knife-slashes : the phrase 
is used by N. K. Bhattasali, Catalogue of coins collected by A. 8. M. Taifoor, Dacca, 1936, 27. 

4 Eden No. 1076. I am grateful to the Trustees and Director of the British Museum for 
permission to publish and to Mr. Lowick of the Department of Coins and Medals for assistance : 
also to the photographic department of the Museum for supplying the illustration. ' 10 ' is visible 
painted on the obverse of the coin, evidently as a preliminary to photography. 

This is one of more than 1500 Oriental coins recorded as having been purchased for £250 from 
the Hon. Miss Eden on 1 March 1853—see B. M. ledger Acquisition : coins, v, 1852-3, 62-115; 
p. 96, No. 1076, described as ‘ Galkanda—Ibrahim '. The seller must have been the Hon. Emily 
Eden (1797-1869), sister of George, second Baron Auckland and first Earl of Auckland (1784- 
1849). Lord Auckland was Governor-General of India from 1836 to 1842 and during these years 
was accompanied by his talented sisters Emily and Fanny (the Hon. Frances Eden—1801-49) : 
see the Hon. Emily Eden, Up the country : letters written to her sister from the upper movinces of 
India, London, 1866; Janet Dunbar, Golden interlude * the Edens in India, London, 1955. From 
these published letters both sisters, but particularly Emily, appear as passionate and discrimi- 
nating collectors of Oriental jewels and objects of luxury, but there is no mention of a coin 
collection. There ia no evidence that either of the sisters could read the Arabio script but there 
were, of course, officers in Lord Auckland’s entourage who did so (e.g. the 1ll-fated Sir W. 
Macnaghten—cf. Up the country, 1, 4—5). 

The entry in the BM acquisitions ledger refers to Sultan Ibrahim of Golkonda (957-88 / 
1650-80). This is a curious error, for to the present day no silver struck in the name of any of the 
QutbahAhi dynasty of Golkonda has come to light. This and other coins of the Eden collection 
appear to have escaped the attention of Lane-Poole when, some 30 years after their acquisition, he 
was compiling the catalogues of the British Museum holdings. What is even more curious in view 
of this omission is that Eden No. 1076 was among a group of Indo-Muslim gold and silver coins 
selected at some time late in the nineteenth century for reproduction by electrotype. In the corri- 
dor of the Indian Section Offices in the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, there 
hangs on the wall & montage of @ set of these electrotypes. The two faces of our coin are at the 
extreme bottom right of this and the label repeats the erroneous ascription to Sultan Ibrahtm of 
Golkonda. 
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Each of these coins is a minor variant of a common coin-type, the most 
important difference bemg that probably each of the specimens earlier recorded 


originally lacked the mint and date of the obverse: the mint c2 all jls is very 


badly written there on the present coin but on the coin catalogued by Lane- 
Poole examined by the present writer, there is no space for these legends in the 


central field. 7 
The phrase fath- Kamata ‘ vic Kamata ' strongly suggests that these 
coins were struck as commemora on the occasion of the victory. It is 


uncertain whether ddr al-darb, alsd'found on other issues of ‘Ala’ al-Din Husayn 
Shah, implies that the coin bearing it was struck at the main branch of the royal 


41 Lane-Poole and Nelson Wright, loos citatis. The following variant details may be noted. 

On the obverse the clearly visible double octofoil on the present coin is less firmly rendered 
upon the other two, ‘a wavy double oirole ' (Lane-Poole) and ' & double circle of which the outer 
is ornamented ' (Nelson Wright). On the coin described by Lane-Poole, examined by the present 
writer, there is no space within the central area for the legends > ll la and 4+ « : the issue is 
therefore dateleas. This may also be the case with the coin described by Nelson Wright, which he 
does not illustrate. 

On the reverse Lane-Poole reads: 


EU MEME 
eL Ces All 


- 


Nelson Wright reads : 


"al Gleb DU 
ol OM All "IM 


The reverse legends, as read in these two catalogues, were recognized as identical by Abdul 
Karim, Corpus of the Muslim coins of Bengal (down io A.D, 1538), Dacoa, 1960, p. 108 (legend 
no.8: type H of the ailver coins of the reign in his scheme). Dr. Karim from the catalogues and 
collections to which he had access did not know of other specimens of this issue, of. pp. 110, 
111, 112. 

On the three coins the following variants of the reverse legend may be noted. 


Line 1: l! clearly visible on Eden No. 1076 makes it likely that on all three coins we should 


read Sall in place of u gll. 

Line 4: Nelson Wright No. 201 apparently omits s after ^c. 

Lines 4-5: „Í appears at the end of the fourth line on Lane-Poole No. 118: from Nelson 
Wright’s reading it should be at the beginning of the fifth line of his No. 201, as on Eden No. 1076. 

Line 5: on Lane-Poole’s No. 118, when examined by the present writer, 4$ rs was legible 
after OUeLJ. 

There is no significant difference in the weights of the three coins. Eden No. 1076 weighed 
10-70 grammes (just over 165 grains). Nelson Wright records his No. 201 as weighing 164 grains 
(= 10-626 grammes). Lane-Poole's No. 118 (a worn coin) is recorded by him as weighing 159 
grains, which corresponds closely to its actual weight of 10-30 grammes. 
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mint at the capital. It is not impossible that these fath-+ Kämata coms were 
minted at Kämata itself by officers of the royal mint accompanying the expedi- 
tion, out of silver amid the spoils of do : but equally the legend may be of a 
purely commemorative character. 

It seems probable that the date a.m. 900 on Eden No. 1076 is an actual 
year of minting and not a token date. It therefore confirms that by the second 
year of the reign the Assam expedition of Husayn Shah had reached a victorious 
outcome. It also suggests that the expedition marched on to Kamata only 
after the Muslim hold upon Kämrü had been consolidated. As this victory at 
Kamata was so specifically commemorated in A.H. 900 we should probably still 
regard the date of 89- or 899 on coins with the legend ‘ conqueror of Kämrü and 
Kamata and Jajnagar and Orissa’ as a token one. In this connexion the 
absence of any mention of Jajnagar and Orissa, not only upon the coin here 
published but also in the English Bazar inscription of 907/1501-2 suggests that 
the conquering expedition in that direction may have taken place between then 
and 910/1504—5, the next date found on the ‘ conqueror ’ coins. 

The implication of the coin-legend here published with regard to the fate of 
Shahzada Dantyal is clear. If, as we are disposed to do, we accept the date 
upon the coin as the year of minting, that prince was alive and erecting a 
mosque, almost certainly in metropolitan Bengal, five years after the culmina- 
tion of his father’s Assam expedition. 

(ii) The title Shahzada. No other inscriptions mentioning bas 
bearing this title are known from the Bengal sultanate apart from the two of 
Daniyal. The Persian chronicles are unanimous in stating that Daniyal was the 
son of ‘Ala’ al-Din Husayn Shah # and it is unlikely that they are misinformed 
on the point. Even if we rejected their evidence, shahzada would still denote a 
King’s son, not son-in-law. If he were not the son of ‘Ala’ al-Din Husayn Shah, 
our information still makes it improbable that he came from either of two other 
royal lineages in Bengal at this time of which we have record. He can scarcely 
have been a descendant of the previous ruling dynasty there, who were of 
Habashi (Abyssinian, sc. African) slave origin. In Bengal, as in the Deccan, a 
bitter struggle had developed between the Habashis and the fairer-skinned 
immigrants with pretensions to noble origin who came from the old lands of 
Islam. ‘Ala’ al-Din Husayn Shah, a sayyid claiming descent from the Prophet, 
was & leader of the latter party; and after his accession the Habashis were 
expelled from Bengal.“ Nor can Shahzada Daniyal have been a son or relation 
of Husayn Shah Sharqi of Jawnpür, who had taken refuge in Bengal and was 
allowed to maintain royal privileges, for Daniyal was the negotiator on ‘Ala’ 
al-Din Husayn Shah’s behalf with the Sharqi sultan’s victorious enemy, 
Sikandar Lodi of Dehli, and agreed to the forcible repatriation of fugitives from 
the conquered Sharqi kingdom.** Accordingly there is a strong probability that 


42 Locis citatis: see p. 592, n. 15, 16, above. 
*3 Farishta, 11, 209, 302. 
44 Locis citatis: see p. 502, n. 15, 16 above. 
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Daniyal was the son of ‘Ala’ al-Din Husayn Shah himself. If the detail in the 
Asäm burañjt that the leader of the invasion’ was son-in-law of that monarch 
has any historical basis, he cannot be identified with Daniyal. 

(iv) Is it likely that Daniyal was removed from the scene in Bengal quite 
early in Husayn Shah’s reign? No mention of Daniyal being found after the 
inscription of 905/1500, it is not unlikely that he was removed by death, 
departure to govern Assam, or a fall from royal favour. On the other hand it is 
possible that Daniyal remained active and powerful after 905/1500, disguised 
under one of the honorific titles associated with the offices of state: for in 
Bengal as in the Dehli sultanate these were probably often filled by close rela- 
tions of the sultan. The 18 sons of Husayn Shah to whom the chronicler Nizam 
al-Din Ahmad alludes were evidently those who were alive at the time of their 
father’s death. ‘ Out of his 18 sons the amirs and notables of the time put 
Nasir Shah at the head of the state. He placed confidence in his brothers and 
confirmed to each of them more than what their father had granted.’ #5 We do 
not know if Daniyal was one of these: we do not know that he is not identical 
with Husayn Shah’s successor, Sultan Nasir al-Din Nusrat Shah himself. 

The examination, induced by the inscription of 905/1500 here published, of 
Blochmann’s theory of Daniyal’s death in Assam, has thrown a little fresh 
light upon the subject. The name of an invader of Assam in this period, Duläl 
Gaji (Ghazi), only preserved in an early nineteenth-century tradition of dubious 
transmission, yet presents a resemblance to that of Daniyal which may not be 
fortuitous: but the identification is less plausible than before. The investigation 
has served to reveal an area of the morass of ill-transmitted and barely evaluable 
evidence on which the received modern historiography of the provincial Indian 
sultanates largely rests. 


45 Nizim al-Din Ahmad, nr, 271. 


THE ORIGINS OF BINTULU 6, d'1 
By Rogerr A. Biust 


Bintulu, an Austronesian language spoken in the disrict capital of that name and in several 
smaller communities in the basin of the Kemena river, Fourth Division, Sarawak, has two 
previously unrecognized implosive stop phonemes, 6 and d. Where these segments occur in lexical 
items known to reflect a Proto-Austronesian (PAN) reconstruction, they appear to result from 
an unconditioned phonemic split of PAN *b, *d, * D, or *j. A hypothesis constructed to account for 
a wider range of linguistic facts offers an explanation of some of these apparent irregularities. 
Most if not all residual discrepancies can be accommodated under an ancillary hypothesis of 
borrowing, independently motivated by various considerations. The case of the Bintulu implo- 
sives is of general theoretical interest, as 1t necessitates modifications ın some recent claims 
regarding the diachronic sources of implosive stops. i 


In an earlier paper (Blust, 1969) I called attention to the fact that some of 
the languages of northern Sarawak and contiguous areas in Brunei and Indo- 
nesian Borneo exhibit two sets of reflexes for the Proto-Austronesian phonemes 
written *b, *d, * D, *j, and *Z. Most of the data which provided the basis for this 
observation were gathered from the well-known comparative vocabularies 
published by 8. H. Ray (1913). In addition to these word liste, I was able to 
collect at first hand material for the Bario dialect of Kelabit (BK), where it was 
discovered that the discrepant (less common) reflex is invariably a member of a 
previously unrecognized series of phonemic voiced aspirates /bh/, /dh/, /gh/ 
(phonetically [bp*], [dt^], [gk*]). Thus, while the usual reflex of PAN * is BK b, 
we sometimes find 6*, and while the usual reflex of PAN *d, *D, *j, and *Z is 
BK d, we sometimes find d*.2 In most instances the established reconstructions 
are unable to account for this seemingly divergent development, as can be seen 
in table 1. PAN reconstructions follow Dyen’s modifications of Dempwolff and 
are written in Dyen’s orthography, except that the medial nasal is always 
written *-y-. Reconstructions preceded by ‘PAN (B)' are proposed in Blust 
(1970). Kelabit forms are cited in my phonemic transcription. 


* Part of the material in this paper was collected during a linguistio field trip undertaken from 
April to November 1971 in the Miri and Baram Districts, Fourth Division, Sarawak, Malaysia. 
I wish to express my thanks to the National Science Foundation for financial support under NSF 
Grant No. GS-3206, to Benedict Sandin and Lucas Chin of the Sarawak Museum for official 
sponsorship by the museum, and to William Hsu, principal of the Kolej Tun Datu Tuanku Haji 
Bujang, Miri, for his assistance in making arrangements for me to work with students at that 
institution. In addition, my wife and I owe a deep debt of gratitude to Haji Abdullah bin Yusoff 
and family, who made our stay in Miri a memorable experience. Finally, I owe special apprecia- 
tion to Ismail bin Lazim (Kampung Mesjid) and Umar hin Hamzah (Kampung Sebiew) without 
whose interest and patience my knowledge of Bintulu would be considerably more limited than 
it ia. 

Certain points that will be touched on in the following discussion can only be developed fully 
through a detailed investigation of a much larger number of languages than it is posaible to 
examine here. Tho full evidence will appear in my dissertation Proto-North Sarawak and the 
problem of linguistic subgrouping. 

For list of references, see p. 620. 

* Examples of d* as the reflex of *z, or of g^—the least frequent of the voiced aspirates—are 
unknown in any word that can be derived from a PAN reconstruction. 
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TABLE 1 


(reproduced with minor alterations from Blust, 1969) 


Kelabit PAN 
abuh tabus ‘ ashes ' 
tubeh *tuba ‘ fish poison, derris root’ 
teb*uh *tebusS ' sugar-cane ' 
labo *labaw ‘ rat ? 
ribuh *rtbhu ! thousand ? 
reb*un ‘ smoke ' *Ra(y)bun ' mist, haze ' 
belih *belt ' buy’ 
bareh *bakR.aHT |‘ ember’ 
eb^aq * water’ *baSag ‘ flood ' 
baaq *baseq ‘ wet’ 
buluh *bulu ‘ body hair, feathers ' 
eb^uk *buS,,ek[ ] ' head hair ’ 
bera *be Ras ' husked rice ’ 
buruk *buRuk ‘rotten ' 
eb^ar PAN (B) *baSak ‘ loin-cloth ' 
ideh *si Da * 3rd pers. pl.’ 
ded*em * De Dem ‘ darkness ’ 
udan *gu Dan ' shrimp, lobster ' 
m-udsh *m-uDs ‘ behind, afterwards ' 
adey ‘ blacksmith’s charcoal ' tajen ‘ charcoal’ 
dun *yun * nose ' 
dada) *da(n)day ' heat’ 
n-adan *-qjan ‘name’ 
ed^o *a(n)daw or *ga(n)jaw ' day’ 
pade *pajey ‘ unhusked rice; rice plant ' 
pedruh *aapeju(S) * gall(-bladder) ’ 
udan *quZaNT ] ‘rain’ 
ed^an *(Sa)ReZan * ladder ’ 


Three of the Kelabit items in table 1 that contain an aspirated stop (eb*ag, 
eb^uk, and eb*ar) can be associated with their proposed PAN etyma on the 
assumption that a vowel in the environment *b...*S regularly disappeared, 
with subsequent initial vowel epenthesis and shift of *S to À. Support for 
ordering vowel deletion before the change *S >A is found in two other 
languages, Lemeting (Lm.) and Kiput (Kp.), since Lm. sok, Kp. sua ‘ head hair ’ 
can be derived more plausibly from an earlier *bSuk than from an earlier *bhuk. 
On the basis of these three examples it was hypothesized that the first of like 
vowels flanking the reflex of PAN *S was regularly lost in the history of Kelabit 
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if 1t followed the reflex of PAN *b, *d, * D, *j, or *Z.8 The phonological change 
underlying this deletion (called the ‘ vowel deletion rule ’) was assumed to have 
given rise to members of the aspirated series in all morphemes in which they 
appear. To account for the aspirated stop in words such as teb*wh ‘ sugar-cane ’, 
hum ‘nose’, or mud^4^ ‘behind, afterwards’, it was necessary to assume 
further that the protoforms in question contained one more syllable than 
Dempwolff reconstructed for them: *tebuSu, *yuSuy, *m-uDsS+. Some addi- 
tional support for this assumption was found in Lemeting and Kiput, as Lm. 
sau, Kp. téso are inconsistent with the established reconstruction, but can 
be derived together with the forms originally compared by Dempwolff as 
apparently regular reflexes of PAN *febuSu ‘ sugar-oane'. Because the environ- 
ment of the vowel deletion rule is so complex, it was suggested that it is un- 
reasonable to suppose that this rule was added more than once in the history of 
the languages under consideration. The language in which vowel deletion is 
assumed to have taken place was tentatively called Proto-West Borneo. For 
reasons that need not concern us here, the name Proto-North Sarawak (PNS) 
now appears to be a more appropriate designation. 

The PNS vowel deletion hypothesis created certain expectations, and made 
certain predictions. It seemed likely, for example, that when better descriptive 
data became available for other descendants of Proto-North Sarawak, the 
reflexes of the PNS clusters that resulted from vowel deletion (hereafter called 
*S clusters) in at least a few languages would turn out to be ‘ phonetically 
complex ' in some way comparable to, but not necessarily identical with BK 
b^, d^, g^. Furthermore it was an explicit prediction of the hypothesis that 
wherever cognates of Kelabit items which contain an aspirated stop could be 
found in other descendants of Proto-North Sarawak, the segment in these forms 
corresponding to the aspirated stop of the Kelabit words (as in Kp. téso, BK 
teb^uh * sugar-cane °) would differ from the segment corresponding to a Kelabit 
homorganic plain voiced stop in other cognate sets (as in Kp. abo, BK abuh 
* ashes ’).4 

Since writing the earlier report I have had an opportunity to collect data in 
the field for a number of languages previously represented by old, and for the 
most part phonetically inadequate word lists. In one of these languages, Bintulu, 


3 The forms which prompted this interpretation were actually eb*uk < *buS,,ek[ ] ' head 
hair’, eb*ag ‘ water’ < *baSaq ‘flood’, and be-d^eb ‘nasal mucus’ < *(dD)aSak ‘phlegm '. 
The assumption that BK bed*ek reflects PAN *(dD)aSak has since been abandoned. As pointed 
out in the earlier paper, reflexes of the word for ' head hair’ in most of the languages of Borneo 
are better accounted for by a reconstruction *buSuk. 

1 It was assumed explicitly (Blust, 1969, 95) that the aspirated stops have only one historical 
source. Given this assumption, every instance of an aspirated stop in Bario Kelabit requires that 
& corresponding *S cluster be inferred for Proto-North Sarawak. While the complementary 
assumption that every *S cluster produced a corresponding aspirated stop in Bario Kelabit was 
not made explicit, ıt 18 deducible on the grounds that conditions cannot be stated under which an 
*§ cluster might be reflected as a plain stop. Although these assumptions appear to be correct for 
Kelabit, it will be seen that the equivalent assumptions cannot be justifled for every descendant of 
Proto-North Sarawak, 
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field-work brought to light two previously unrecorded stop phonemes. The 
following section comprises a description of these segments, and an attempt to 
account for their historical origin in terms of the PNS vowel deletion hypothesis. 


It was already known from Ray’s relatively limited list (about 250 words) 
that Bintulu (Bn.) shows an apparently discrepant reflex of certain PAN 
phonemes in many of the same lexical items in which Bario Kelabit has an 
aspirated stop. Thus, while the normal reflex of PAN *b in prevocalic position 
is Bn. e (vatau < *batu[ ] ‘stone’, vulau < *bulu ‘body hair, feathers’, 
vau < *bageR;u[ ] ‘new’, avo < *abuS ‘ ashes"), we sometimes find b (bok 
< *buS,,ek[ ] “head hair’, ba ‘water’ < *baSaq ‘ flood’, tebau < *tebuS ' sugar- 
cane’), and while the normal reflex of PAN *D in prevocalic position is Bn. r 
(turu < *tuDug ‘drip’, murep < *ma + quDtp ‘ live, be alive’) we sometimes 
find d (s’-dom <*DeDem ‘ darkness’). As with Kelabit, the established 
reconstructions in general provide no indication as to how these distinctive sets 
of reflexes might have arisen. 

Ray’s Bintulu material was evidently recorded at first hand, as it differs 
from that of earlier writers not only in orthography, but also 1n certain respects 
which suggest that the object of study was a separate dialect. The first, and still 
most extensive published description of Bintulu is a vocabulary of approxi- 
mately 900 words collected by Brooke Low and included among the appendixes 
in Ling Roth (1896). Brooke Low used several unexplained diacritics on the 
vowels distinguishing, for example, bá ‘ water.’ from ba ' flood’ and ba ‘ two’. 
What is significant in the present context, however, is that the initial consonants 
of all these words, and of words such as bok ‘ head hair’, bato ‘ stone’, and bit 
‘lips, mouth ’ are written the same. Similarly, the medial stops of lebu * below’, 
beban ‘ bear’, jabat ‘ face’, ktban ‘jungle’, saba ‘ wife’, and sabar * sibling-in- 
law’ are not distinguished. A much shorter vocabulary by Hupé which also 
appears in Ling Roth represents the words for ' two’ and ‘ water’ identically 
as ba. 

The most striking difference between these word lists and the vocabulary 
published by Ray is that where Brooke Low and Hupé both write b, Ray writes 
gw in some words (gwa ‘two’, sagwa ‘ wife’, kegwan ‘ forest ’, jagwas ' face ”), 
while in others he writes b (ba ‘ water’, bok * head hair’, bive “mouth ’) or v 
(vatau ‘ stone’). In addition to the symbols b and d (as in kudo ‘ dwell’), Ray 
apparently meant to indicate a further distinction by use of the symbols ’b and 
'd each in a single word. While ' in intervocalic and final positions is used to 
represent the glottal stop (la’sp ‘arm’, ta'eng ' basket’, pra’ ' barter’, tana’ 
‘land °’), the same symbol also appears in preconsonantal position, where its 
intended phonetic value is not always clear. That some instances of precon- 
sonantal ’ probably represent the short mid-central vowel e (the shwa or pepet) 
can be determined from a comparison of Ray’s transcription with that of 
Brooke Low (s’kan: sekan ‘ door’, m'ted : meted ‘ hill’). In other cases (ta'bes 
* bury ’, ma’dau ‘ daylight’) such an interpretation seems to be ruled out. It is 
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possible that Ray’s sporadic use of the symbols 'b and 'd resulted from his 
inconsistently hearing and recording an actual distinction in the consonants of 
Bintulu that fails to emerge with any degree of clarity m the published material. 

Bintulu has three series of stop phonemes: /p/, /t/, /k/, /q/; /b/, /d/, 
A /g/ ; and /6/, /f/. /p/, /t/, and /k/ are voiceless, unaspirated labial, 
dental, and velar stops respectively. /q/ is the glottal stop. /b/, /d/, and /g/ 
are voiced labial, alveolar, and velar stops respectively; /]/ is a voiced palatal 
affricate. /6/ and /d'/ are voiced labial and alveolar implosives. The latter 
two segments occur with high frequency, and clearly contrast with /b/ and /d/: 
kard “climb (imper.)’: /Daq/ ‘ water’; /saba/ ' wife’: bui d : ee 

; /tebeq/ ‘ 1st pers. dual incl.’: /tebew/ ‘ sugar-cane’; /dieq/ ‘ here’ 

pi ig/' heat’; /redem/ ' round cake of rice-Hour and sugar’: /sed'em/ ‘ dide 
ness’. /p/, Aj, and /k/ occur initially, intervocalically, and finally: /pat/ 
: foür ', /tap/‘loin-cloth ”, /kematek/ ‘leech’, /supiq/ ' nine ', /suket/‘ light a 
torch’. /q/ occurs intervocalically: /suqet/ ‘sago beetle’, and finally (see 
‘nine ’). /b/, /d/, /j/, and /g/ occur initially, intervocalically, and as the 
second member of medial nasal clusters: /bandul/ ‘threshold’, /dalew/ 
‘quarrel, trouble’, /jujug/ ‘finger’, /gagak/ ‘a bird, the crow’, /tebed/ 
‘ chest (anat.) ', /madem/ ' spinning, rotating rapidly ’, /tembeq/ ‘ fell trees ’, 
/tinjak/ ‘ cock-fight ', /ingem/ ' hunting spear’. /b/, /d/, and /g/ also occur 
finally: /keb/ ‘lid, cover’, /pad/ ‘salty’, /laleg/ ‘roll (imper.)’. There 
appear to be no restrictions on the occurrence of plain stops preconsonantally in 
reduplications, though not all possible combinations are attested. In sharp 
contrast to the members of the plain voiced and voiceless series, /6/ and /d'/ 
occur only intervocalically, and initially in monosyllables.® 

As noted earlier, one of the expectations created by the vowel deletion 
hypothesis was that the reflexes of *S clusters in some other descendants of 
Proto-North Sarawak would be ‘ phonetically complex’ in a manner com- 
parable to but not necessarily identical with BK 5^, d^, g^. The discovery of 
implosive stops 6, € m Bintulu seems to fulfil that expectation. But how do we 
know that the Bintulu implosives have any historical connexion with the 
Kelabit voiced aspirates? It was a clear prediction of the vowel deletion 
hypothesis that in Bintulu cognates of Kelabit items which contain an aspirated 
stop, the segment corresponding to the aspirated stop of the Kelabit word (as in 
Bn. tebew, BK teb*uh ' sugar-cane”) would differ regularly from the segment 


5 As will become obvious, the recent claim by Clayre (1971) that all non-final stops are pre- 
glottalized by some speakers of Bintulu is in error. No attempt will be made here to describe 
Bintulu phonology beyond what is necessary for the purposes of this paper. A more detailed 
description will appear in my forthcoming dissertation. 

* Words beginning with an implosive stop were found to have a less favoured alternative 
pronunciation with initial shwa in the speech of Umar bin Hamzah (thus bag ~ e6aq ‘ water’, 
Guk ~ ebuk ‘ head hair’). Such forms were recognized by Ismail bin Lazim, but regarded as child 
language. It is not clear whether the agreement of the initial vowel in these variants with the 
epenthetic shwa in the cognate Kelabit words A an independent development or a 
common retention. 
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corresponding to the Kelabit homorganic plain voiced stop in other cognate sets 
(as in Bn. avew, BK abuh ‘ ashes’). That is, in terms of our present transcrip- 
tion, the correspondence classes under 1 below were expected, while those 
under 2 were not. Proto-North Sarawak segments or clusters assumed to lie 
behind the observed correspondences are indicated at far left.” 


1 2 
PNS BK Bn. BK Bn. 
(a) *bS b^ 6 b> v 
(b) *b b v b 6 
(c) *dS d^ d d^ T 
(d) *d d f d d 


To what extent do the expeoted correspondences occur 1n relevant comparisons 
which have been discovered so far * Part A of table 2 includes all Kelabit forms 
in my corpus that contain an aspirated stop and have a known cognate in 
Bintulu, and all Bintulu items that contain an implosive stop and have a known 
cognate in Kelabit. I have also cited Bintulu words that contain an implosive 
stop where known Kelabit cognates are lacking if these forms can be associated 
with a PAN reconstruction. Part B is a random sample of Kelabit and Bintulu 
items which show the regular reflexes of the PAN phonemes in question. Certain 
PAN reconstructions in table 2 incorporate changes proposed in Blust (1969), 
and some extensions of this class of changes have been made to the prototypes 
of previously unexamined comparisons. Preto-North Sarawak reconstructions 
are included to clarify the shapes of items affected by the vowel deletion rule. 
Justification of all reconstructions in part A of table 2 will be given in the 
remaining discussion. 


TABLE 2 
A 

Kelabit Bintulu PNS PAN 
eb^aq baq *bSaq ' water’ *baSag ‘ flood ’ 

baw *bSato *baSaw ‘ above, over’ 8 
eb^uk buk *bSuk *buS.;ek[ ] ‘ head hair’ 
kelabet abet *kelabet * gibbon ’ 

leig *lebiq ‘ extra, excess ' 
tebħuh  tebew *tebSu *tebuSu ‘ sugar-cane ' 


? While it was known that Bario Kelabit reflects PNS *j as d and *j8 as d^, and that Bintulu 
refleots PNS *4 as j, the expected Bintulu reflex of *79 was uncertain. As will be seen, the reflexes 
of this cluster constitute a subregular exception to the rule that an aspirated stop in Kelabit 
implies an implosive stop in Bintulu. 

8 Dempwolff reconstructed *babaw ' above; outside’ (doublet of *Sa(y)baw ‘high, above’, 
* (t Ti(y)baw ' height, high "). The simple root (a disyllable) 18 independently reconstructible on the 
basis of Bn. 6aw, Long Terawan appiw, Numfor bo ' up, above '. 


Kelabit Bintulu PNS PAN 
tebhek tumbek *tebSek ' stab ' *tebeSek “ prick, pierce ' 
uban | *güban ' grey hair’ 
ubat ' medicine ’ *ubat ' gunpowder’ ? 
ubih ubey *ubi tqubi ‘yam’ 
ed*o daw *dSaw *a(9)daSaw or 
*qa(y)jaSaw ' day ' 
bad bedil ‘ firecracker ' *bedsi “ gun, fire-arm ' 
bed^uk beduk *bedSuk *be(dDj)uSuk ‘ kind of 
monkey ' 1° 
jadey *zads ‘ become’ 
ed*an k-ejan *jSan *(Sa) ReZaSan ‘ ladder ' 
ked*ep |^ k-em-ejep t *kejSep PAN (B) *ke(zZ)eSep ' blink ? 
ped^uh  le-pedew *pedSu *qapeyuSu(S) * gall 
(-bladder) ’ 
pedes (*ped(S)es) *pej(eS)es ‘ ailing, ill’ 
dedur | redu *ded Su R ' woman, 
female ' 
ded^em  se-dem *dedSem * De(Sem)DeSem 
| ‘ darkness ' 
temed^ur temedu *temedSuR 
* rhinoceros ? 
B [ 
bareh va *baRa *baR,aH[ ] ' ember’ 
baraq vag *ba Req *ba Reg ' abscess ; 
swelling ' 
bera vas *beRas *beRas ‘ husked rice ’ 
berat vat *beRat *heR,gat * heavy ' 
batuh vatew ~ batew *batu *batu[ ] ‘stone’ 
bulan vulan ~ bulan *bulan *bulan ‘moon, month’ 
buluh vulew ~ bulew *bulu *bulu ‘ body hair, feathers ' 
abuh avew tabu *abu * ashes’ 
bibir bivi ‘ mouth ' *bibhiR *bi ROR ‘ Lips ? 
luban luvan *luban *luban ‘ hole? 
daraq rag tda Raq *(dD)ah,aQ, * blood ' 
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* This reconstruction was based on the comparison Toba Batak ubat, Javanese, Malay obat 
*gunpowder'. Wilkinson, however, cites Malay (as used in Java) obat ‘ drug, philtre, charm’, 
standard Malay ubat ‘ drug, philtre ', what bedil * gunpowder ’. 

10 To explain the comparison Malay, Ngaju Dayak beruk, Dempwolff posited PAN * be(r)uk 
‘ kind of monkey '. These forms cannot be reconciled with the reflexes of PAN *be(d Dj)uSuk, and 
together with Bisaya gabuk, Kadazan gobuk (mot.) ‘ large brown short-tailed monkey ’ must be 
attributed to a doublet *beRuk. 

11 Variants kemejeb and kemajeb also occur. 
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Kelabit Bintulu PNS PAN 

dayeh raza *daya * Daya ‘inland, away from 
the sea,’ 

depeh repa *depa *depa ‘fathom’ 

adey aren taden *ajen ' charcoal’ 

y-adan  fi-aran *-adan *-ajan ‘name’ 

tdeh sira *sida *si Da ' 3rd pers. pl.’ 

tuduq tujug *tujuq *tu(9) Zug ‘ point, indicate ' 

udan ujan *ujan *quZaNT ] ‘rain’ 


It will be convenient to treat the correspondences marked (a) and (c) first. 
Twelve Kelabit words in table 2 contain an aspirated stop. In nine of these this 
segment corresponds to a homorganic implosive in the Bintulu cognate. The 
expected correspondences thus appear to be contradicted in three cases: 
BK tebek: Bn. tumbek ‘stab’, BK ed^an: Bn. k-ejan ‘ladder’, and B.K. 
ked^ep : Bn. k-em-ejep ‘ blink’. The first of these apparent exceptions is readily 
explainable, since the relevant segment in the Bintulu cognate occupies a 
position of neutralization.!* The other two examples require a word of comment. 
Both items involve a palatal affricate in Bintulu as the reflex of a PAN sequence 
*z-V-*S or *Z-V-*S (where V is any vowel). and a PNS cluster */S. The same 
segment appears as the reflex of PNS *j and PAN *Z (Bn. tujug < PNS *tujuq, 
PAN *tu({y)Zuq ‘ point, indicate’, Bn. wan < PNS *ujan, PAN *quZaN[ ] 
‘rain’). Bintulu, then, distinguishes the reflexes of PNS *dS and *jS (which 
have merged in Kelabit), but exhibits merger of the reflexes of PNS *j8 and *7 
(which are distinguished in Kelabit). All three distinctions can be assigned to 
Proto-North Sarawak on the basis of the three correspondences involved 
(d*:d, d*:j, and d:j) These relationships are represented schematically 


below. 


PNS BK PNS Bn. 
*dS gh *dS d 
8) +58 | 
+ d 5] | 


13 [t might be asked why the medial stop in this Bintulu item is prenasalized, while the medial 
stop in the Kelabit cognate is not. Kelabit does not permit the prenasalization of stops within a 
morpheme, but if such olusters had occurred at an earlier time it seems likely that the plain/ 
aspirated contrast would have been neutralized (by deaspiration) in this environment. The nasal 
of tumbek thus appears to have been innovated during the separate history of Bintulu. The 
occasional insertion of a preconsonantal medial nasal is attested in other Indonesian languages, as 
in Malay bimbit ' carry in the hand ' < PAN *bitbit ‘ hold with the fingers ’, where the nasal can 
only be accounted for as a secondary development following the regular deletion of preconsonantal 
oral stops in original reduplicated monosyllables. Dempwolff (1934, 53a) recognized this type of 
development in Indonesian languages generally, and referred to it as ‘ facultative nasal accretion ’. 

The irregularity in the correspondence of the first-syllable vowels in these forms results from a 
grammatical process of ablaut which must be assumed for Proto-North Sarawak. Thus Bn. 
tumbek, timbek are respectively active and passive verbal forms that reflect part of a PNS paradigm 
*tebeSek : tibeSek : tubeSek. A form tembek was not recorded. 
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Notice that if Bintulu had retained the distinction between PNS *j and *48 
parallel to its retention of the distinction between PNS *b and *bS or *d and 
*dS, the anticipated reflex of *jS would be a voiced palatal implosive affricate. 
It has been pointed out in several recent studies (Wang, 1968 ; Greenberg, 1970) 
that implosive affricates are not known to occur in any of the world’s languages. 
The merger of PNS *j and *j8 thus appears to have been motivated by a combi- 
nation of phonetic and phonological considerations.!? 

In view of these explanations it seems safe to say that an aspirated stop in 
Kelabit regularly implies an implosive stop in Bintulu; correspondences 2(a) 
and 2(c) do not occur, and where there is a deviation from the expected corre- 
spondence it can be accounted for in terms of completely general criteria. The 
comparisons BK kelabet, Bn. abet ‘ gibbon’, BK ubih, Bn. ubey ‘yam’, and 
BK badil ‘gun’, Bn. beds ‘ firecracker’, however, reveal correspondences 
(2(b) and 2(d)) that we predicted would not occur. Assuming that all items are 
directly inherited, there appear to be just three possible interpretations of these 
facts: (1) the correspondences point to two new PNS phonemes or clusters ; 
(2) the members of these correspondence classes reflect the PNS clusters *bS, 
*dS, which have been inexplicably simplified to their plain voiced counterparts 
in Kelabit ; (3) the members of these correspondence classes reflect PNS *b, *d, 
which have inexplicably shifted to their homorganic implosives in Bintulu. 
None of these interpretations is convincingly supported by the available 
evidence. The first is ad hoo, as it would posit two new PNS phonemes or 
clusters neither of which appears in more than two reconstructions; further- 
more, there is no clear phonetic interpretation that would enable such hypo- 
thetical segments or segment sequences to be incorporated realistically into the 
phonological system already reconstructed for Proto-North Sarawak. The 
second and third interpretations offer no explanation for the irregular changes 
which they suggest. 

Hach of the above interpretations assumes that all of the words in question 
are directly inherited. If, on the other hand, we postulate that the Bintulu items 
are loans, it will become apparent that there is a natural explanation for 
correspondences 2(b) and 2(d). We will for the moment adopt the simplifying 
(and probably counterfactual) assumption that not only the words meaning 
* gibbon ’, ‘ yam’, and ‘ firecracker ’, but all Bintulu forms in table 2 for which 
a Kelabit cognate is lacking, are loans from a language still to be identified. 
For convenience of later reference these words are listed here as items 1-9: 


1, abet ‘gibbon’; 2, bedil ‘ firecracker’; 3. baw ‘above, over’: 4, jadey 
‘become’; 5, lebig ‘extra, excess’; 6, pedes ‘ailing, ill’; 7, uban ‘ grey 
hair’; 8, ubat ‘medicine’; 9, ubey ‘yam’. 


1? Greenberg has noted that in languages which have implosives at labial, alveolar, and palatal 
points of articulation, the segment corresponding to an anticipated implosive palatal stop is 
normally a preglottalized y. The existence of a simple palatal affricate j at the time that PNS *bS 
and *d8 shifted to implosives probably favoured the simplification of PNS *j8 to pre-Bn. j. 
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In table 2 it can be seen that PNS +b > Bn. v in some words, and v ~b 
in others. More exactly, v varies freely with b initially in polysyllables, but never 
medially, or initially in monosyllables. Thus, while the variant pronunciations 
vatew ~ batew ' stone ”, vulan ~ bulan ‘ moon, month ’, or vulew ~ bulew ‘ body 
hair, feathers’ are all acceptable,14 va ‘ ember’, vag ‘inflamed, swollen’, vas 
‘ husked rice ’, or vat ‘ heavy ’ may never be pronounced with b. Similarly, the 
medial v of avew ‘ashes’ or luvay ‘hole’ may not be replaced by b; this 
condition holds even in words like vuvun ~ buvuy ‘ridge of the roof’, where 
free variation is permitted in the initial segment.*® 

It was earlier observed that there are severe restrictions on the distribution 
of the implosive stops. In particular, these segments appear only intervocali- 
cally and initially in monosyllables. As was ‘ust indicated, these are exactly the 
environments in which v may not vary freely with b. It seems unlikely that the 
agreement of these facts is merely coincidental. At some stage in the history of 
Bintulu (which we can call pre-Bintulu) the unstable *S clusters that had been 
inherited from Proto-North Sarawak became voiced implosives. The change of 
pre-Bn. *b > v and *d >r could then have been motivated by a desire to 
maintain maximum phonetic distance between the newly-developed implosives 
and their simple voiced counterparts. Where the members of these two seriea 
were not directly opposed the change lacked motivation, and lagged behind its 
implementation in positions of contrast.!* This interpretation is not essential to 
the discussion, and is included only to indicate a possible historical basis for the 
positional distinction of variant and invariant vin Bintulu. Whether or not it is 
accepted, it seems reasonably certain that after the shift of *b > v and *d > r, 
pre-Bintulu had no instances of 6 or d intarvocalically, or initially in mono- 
syllables. The only voiced stops that occupied these positions were implosives. 
At this stage, therefore, implosion was completely predictable by rule (in 
classical phonemic terms b, 6 were allophones of a phoneme /b/, and d, € were 
allophones of a phoneme /d/). Given such a situation, chances are great that 
the medial b or d of loan-words which entered the language during this period 


14 According to one informant this type of variation occurs within the speech community at 
large, but not within the speech of a given individual. In other words, some persons consistently 
use b forms and others consistently use v forms, but a person who says batew for example, would 
not say vulan. 

15 Two exceptions were noted: avuk ~ abuk ‘ sawdust ' and tuva ~ tuba ‘ fish poison, derris 
root’. When questioned as to the difference, the informant who had volunteered abuk and tuba 
rejected both as Malay loans, insisting that the only correct Bintulu forms are avuk and tuva. 
It should also be noted that some disyllabic forms with b- (bedil, beduk, bivi) were recorded for 
which variants with v- do not appear in the data. As both informants normally used b- forma, and 
not all b-initial disyllables were checked for varianta with v-, the lack of such variants in the 
collected corpus does not necessarily imply their non-occurrence in the language. 

16 As can be seen in table 2, Bintulu monosyllables with v- derive from original disyllables that 
contamed PNS *-R-. It 18 assumed that the loss of *R occurred before, or contemporaneously 
with, the shift of *S clusters to implosives, 
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would be altered to its corresponding implosive in agreement with the general 
limitations on the distribution of allophones.1? 

As a result of historical changes that left 6 and d the only voiced labial and 
alveolar stops in certain positions, pre-Bintulu was thus equipped with a second 
means of acquiring implosive stops—through the phonetic adjustments that 
accompanied the assimilation of loan-words. So far the assumption of borrowing 
is only a possibility which happens to enable ua to explain the correspondence of 
Bn. 6 to BK 6 in the words for ‘ gibbon’ and ‘ yam’, and of Bn. d'to BK din 
the word for ‘firecracker; gun’. What evidence do we have that borrowing 
on a major scale ever took place in the history of Bintulu ? It is known that the 
entire coastal strip of northern Sarawak south to the mouth of the Rejang river 
was nominally under the control of the sultanate of Brunei for some centuries 
prior to the establishment of the Brooke administration. Morris (1953) noted 
that the term ' Melanau > was applied to the inhabitants of this area by the 
Brunei Malays, and appeared as early as 1595 on a European map of the region. 
How much influence the domination of the Brunei aristocracy had on the daily 
lives of these people, and in particular on their language, is now difficult to 
determine. It seems clear, however, that s social situation which favours 
borrowing from Malay has existed throughout the so-called Melanau coastal 
zone for a period of up to several hundred years.18 The Malay word for ‘ gibbon’ 
(Sarawak, Brunei Ml. waqwaq, peninsular Ml. siamay) is not cognate with Bn. 
abet, and it is therefore difficult to make a case that this Bintulu item was 
borrowed from Malay. Nevertheless, we are forced to conclude that both this 
word and the word for ‘ yam ’ are loans, as no other descendant of Proto-North 


17 For this reason it is conceivable that some implosives which are assumed to reflect *S 
clusters actually arose through borrowing, even though there 18 no question that the PNS proto- 
types of the words in which they ocour contained an *S cluster. A case m point is the word for 
' gall, gall-bladder '. Bintulu le-pedew contains an unplaced initial element not known to occur in 
the cognate form 1n any other descendant of Proto-North Sarawak, but which can be compared 
directly with Bisaya lem-podu ‘ gall’. The presence of an *S cluster in the PNS reconstruction 
for this word is strongly supported by the reflexes in other languages, and is not in serious question. 
What is unclear is whether the Bintulu item is direotly inherited or a loan. As the voiced stop 
would be an implosive in either case, its source in this and comparable examples must be regarded 
as indeterminate in particular instances. To assume that all imploaives result from phonological 
adaptations in loan-words, however, fails to answer the question of how this series arose in the 
first place. 

!* Large-scale borrowing almost certainly began with the introduction of Islam, probably early 
in the mxteenth century. According to Hall (1964) Brune: adopted Islam through its trading 
connexion with Malacca. By 1521, when Pigafetta, chronicler of the Magellan voyage, described 
the court of Sultan Bulkiah, Brunei had extended its control or influence over much of the littoral 
of Borneo and northward into the Sulu archipelago and barts of southern Mindanao. It 18 hkely 
that items such as Bn. beduk (Ml. beduk) ‘ drum used in the mosque at prayer time ’ were borrowed 
during this period. If so, the change of *b > v and *d > r took place no later than the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. Although the influence of Brurei Malay in the Melanau coastal area was 
effectively terminated with the acquisition of Sarawak by Rajah Brooke in 1841, Sarawak Malay 
has come to occupy a similar position of prestige in recent years. 
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Sarawak exhibits the expected reflex of an *S cluster in cognate forms.!? While 
it appears certain that these Bintulu words are loans, the source language(s) 
has not yet been identified unambiguously.2° With regard to the source of items 
4, b, 7, and 8, on the other hand, such ambiguity can practically be eliminated. 
All of these words occur in Malay (jadi ' become’, lebih?! ‘extra, excess’, 
uban ‘ grey hair’, ubat ‘ medicine’), and although attributable ultimately to 
Proto-Austronesian, none is known in any descendant of Proto-North Sarawak 
that was not subject to the rule of Brunei. 

It might be argued that any or all of these items could be directly inherited, 
and contained an *S cluster in Proto-North Sarawak (see p. 613, n. 17 for the 
mirror-image of this problem). Several considerations make it almost certain, 
however, that these and various other forms that contain an implosive stop are 
in fact loans. Thus Miri, spoken on the coastal strip immediately south of the 
Brunei-Sarawak border, reflects PNS *b as b (abuh < *abu ‘ ashes’, lubén < 
*luban ' hole’) but *bS as f (tefuh < *tebSu ' sugar-cane ', fuk < *buS,,ek[ | 
“head hair’), and PNS *d as d (adén < *-adan ‘name’, idéh ‘they; other 
people’ < *sida ‘3rd pers. pl”) but *dS as s (besuk < *bedSuk ‘kind of 
monkey ’, fesuq < *pedSu ' gall, gall-bladder’). Miri jadi ‘ become ’, lebi ‘ extra, 
excess ' and ubén ' grey hair ' fail to support the view that the implosive stops 
in the Bintulu cognates reflect PNS *S clusters. These forms are assumed to be 
loan-words, then, for two reasons: (1) the only descendants of Proto-North 
Sarawak in which they are known to occur are languages that were formerly 
under the influence of Brunet Malay, which could have served as a source for 
them; and (2) the assumption that the items in question are inherited would 
compel us to recognize two new unexplained correspondences (Bn. 6: Miri b and 
Bn. d: Miri d) that find a natural explanation under the assumption of 
borrowing. The evidence for regarding Bn. bedil ‘ firecracker ’ as a loan-word is 
more direct. Although Dempwolf reconstructed PAN *bedsl ‘ fire-arm ' on the 
comparison Tagalog baril, Toba Batak bodil, Javanese bedil, Malay bedil, 
Ngaju Dayak badil ‘ fire-arm ’, he marked this reconstruction as a Tamil loan.3? 

Contrary to expectation, certain other words that we might assume to be 


19 The scope of this paper would not justify an attempt to present the complete evidence here. 
Long Anap, which is representative of a large group of Kenyah dialects, provides an indication of 
the general situation in the forms kelabet ‘ gibbon’, ubi ‘ yam" beside tepu ' sugar-cane ', puk 
* head hair’. 

20 Almost any neighbouring language could have served as the source of Bn. ubey. The 
irregular loss of the first three segments of *kelabet, on the other hand, is distinotive, and has been 
noted elsewhere only in Murik abet. 

11 Comparative data suggest that the change PAN "-q > h did not occur recently in the history 
of Malay. The likelihood that Malay was the source for Bn. le6iq 18 thus considerably diminished. 
This word was possibly borrowed from coastal langueges to the south. 

33 Needleas to Bay, there is no reason to believe that this item was borrowed from Tamil 
independently by speakers of each of the languages in which it is found. Malay, which must have 
acquired it when Tamil merchants began to arrive in Malacca in large numbers, probably served 
as the principal language of transmission. Bario Kelabit badil is evidently & recent loan from 
Sarawak Malay. 
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| Malay loans contain a simple voiced stop medially: 10, gadin ‘ivory’; 11, 
kabun ‘garden’; 12, kubur ‘grave’; 18, padan ‘ uncultivated field’; 14, 
sader ‘ wake up, realize’; 15, se-ribug ‘ one thousand ’. Even though reportedly 
widely used in everyday speech, most of these forms are consciously felt to be 
‘ Malay words °. No such feeling is expressed with regard to items 1-9. If we are 
correct: in assuming that items 1-15 are loans,?? they evidently entered the 
language during at least two distinct periods of borrowing. Why, then, would 
more recent loan-words that contain -b- or -d- in the lending language be 
borrowed unchanged, while older loan-words of this kind were borrowed with 
substitution of the homorganic implosive ? The explanation appears to lie in 
certain additional changes in Bintulu that have not yet been examined. It was 
noted above that the single most striking difference between Bintulu as 
described by Ray and the material of the earlier word lists is the appearance of 
gw, b, or v in Ray’s transcription corresponding to just b in the transcriptions 
of the other writers. We have seen (p. 606 and table 2) that the correspondence of 
b or v in Ray’s material to b or v in the earlier sources initially in polysyllables, 
and of v in Ray's material to v in the earlier sources intervocalically, derives 

‘from PNS *b, while the correspondence of b in Ray’s material to b in the earlier 
sources medially and initially in monosyllables represents the continuation of a 
PNS cluster *bS. The correspondence of gw in Ray’s material to b in the other 
word lists is the outcome of yet another development. The PNS sequence *ua 
first produced a predictable transitional glide w. This non-phonemic glide then 
participated with PNS *w in a change to pre-Bn. gw, which ultimately became 
Bn. 5.34 Thus, in Ray’s list we find the following forms (my transcription (B) of 
each item follows Ray’s) : jagwat, jabay (B) < PNS *jaway (PAN (B) *(q)away) 
‘face’; kagwet' hook’, se-kabit (B) ‘ hook on the end of a fruit-picking pole ' 
< PNS *kawtt (PAN *kawit) ‘hook’; sagwa, saba (B) ‘ wife’ < PNS *sawa 
(PAN *asawa) ‘ spouse’; gwa, ba (B) < PNS *dua (PAN *DewS.a) ‘ two’. To 
these we can add two words not cited by Ray: bay < PNS *uay (PAN *quay) 
‘tattan’ and bebay < PNS *beRuay (PAN *baRuay) ‘the Malayan bear, 
Ursus malayanus ’.35 When this change took place (apparently relatively 
recently, since the dialect recorded by Ray still had gw), it altered the situation 

23 Two of these items could be directly inherited. Other descendants of Proto-North Sarawak 
exhibit the reflex of an *S cluster in the word for ‘ above, over '. There is thus no reason to assume 
that this form is a loan in Bintulu. Cognates of pedes were not recorded in any other descendant 
of Proto-North Sarawak, nor does a cognate ocour in Malay. Whether this word is direotly 
inherited from a PNS *pedSes, or acquired its implosive stop in the process of borrowing, cannot 
be determined on the basis of available evidence. 

^4 That this change was completed in some dialects before others is evident from a comparison 
of the published materials, since Ray’s word list was collected after the vocabularies of Brooke 
Low and Hupé hed already appeared in print. No Bintulu speaker interviewed had ever heard 
gw forms, even in the speech of members of his grandparents’ generation. 

35 If the vowel preceding *w was non-low it shifted ta shwa. This shwa then disappeared if it ' 
was initial. If non-initial, it optionally disappeared along with the consonant that preceded it, 
producing variante (bat ~ bebat < PNS “buat ‘long "), some of which were subsequently elimi- 
nated through differential retention (thus ba ‘two’ lacks a variant **reba, and bebay ‘ bear’ 
lacks a variant **bay). 
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with respect to the distribution of b. Instead of occurring only initially in 
polysyllables, postconsonantally, and finally, b now also occurred intervocali- 
cally and initially in monosyllables. Given this changed pattern of distribution, 
there was no longer any motivation for loan-words with b in the latter positions 
to be borrowed with an implosive stop. 

Phonemic d is not known to occur initially in any monosyllable, and appears 
in intervocalic position in only seven items in my corpus: bedeluen ' tame’, 
madem ‘ spinning, rotating fast’, redem ‘round cake of rice-flour and sugar’, 
kediriq ‘ by itself, by oneself’, gadin ‘ivory’, padan ‘ uncultivated field ”, and 
sader ‘wake up; realize’. As already indicated, there 18 some reason to believe 
that the last three words are loans, probably from Sarawak Malay.*9 The fact 
that the intervocalic stop in these items has not been replaced by its homorganic 
implosive is presumably to be explained on the assumption that prior to the 
time that they were borrowed Bintulu had already acquired some instances of 
intervocalic d through internal change. Unlike the situation with regard to the 
labials, after the shift of *d to r there was no change comparable to *w > 6 
which produced new instances of d in intervocalic position. Cognates of the first 
three items (bedeluen, madem, redem) are unknown in any other language, and 
there is no apparent reason why they should not be regarded as directly in- 
herited. What, then, is the source of the intervocalic d in these words? It is 
possible that this segment derives from an earlier nasal cluster in which the 
nasal subsequently disappeared. The reduction of nasal clusters as a means of 
acquiring new instances of intervocalic d would have corrected an emerging 
asymmetry in the structure of morphemes by introducing -d- alongside the -5- 
that resulted from the change *w > b. If this explanation is correct, however, 
it raises the still unanswered question of why such reductions were not regular. 

Much of this section has been taken up with an attempt to account for the 
correspondence of an aspirated stop in Kelabit with a plain voiced stop in 
Bintulu, or of an implosive stop in Bintulu with a plain voiced stop in Kelabit, 
and in a sense we still have not answered the question raised earlier: how do we 
know that the Bintulu implosives have any historical connexion with the 
Kelabit voiced aspirates ? Notice that if the problem of accounting for Bn. 6, d 
in words that reflect a known PAN reconstruction were considered without 
reference to the similar problem of accounting for the Kelabit voiced aspirates, 
the two sets of anomalous facts would require separate explanations. To regard 
these problems as unrelated would miss an important generalization—that 
the apparently aberrant reflexes in the two languages can be explained either 
directly or indirectly as the result of a single historical change in a proto- 
language ancestral to both (and to certain other languages not discussed here). 


In a recent study based on an examination of some 150 languages, Greenberg 
(1970) identified three potential diachronic sources of implosive stops. The first 


26 To these we can perhaps add kedirig. While the Sarawak Malay equivalent is unknown, 
Iban kediriq ‘ alone ’ suggests that Sarawak Malay cculd have served as the source for this word. 
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of these involves the spontaneous shift of plain voiced stops (usually only b and 
d) to their implosive counterparts. A second change, affecting only the labial 
member, derives 6 from an earlier gb by loss of the velar closure. The third 
source of implosives is from a cluster consisting of a plain voiced consonant and 
a glottal stop. Greenberg’s conclusion regarding this third type of change was 
based on the development of implosive stops in the Chamic languages of Vietnam 
(principally Cham, Rade, Jarai, and Chru). As these languages, like Bintulu, are 
members of the Austronesian family and acquired implosives through a super- 
ficially similar change, a comparison of the two lines of development might 
prove to be of some interest. 

The existence of an implosive series in the Chamic languages was apparently 
first recognized by Haudricourt (1950),?? who did not attempt to account for its 
historical origin. Somewhat later Pittman (1959) presented a sketch of Jarai 
historical phonology in which he mentioned the appearance of ‘ an implosive or 
preglottalized stop’ d'in one word presumed to reflect a PAN reconstruction 
(heday < “ajey ‘ charcoal’), but did not refer to a labial implosive. As will 
be seen below, the orthography of Pittman’s source fails to distinguish members 
of the implosive series consistently from their plain voiced counterparts. More 
recently, descriptions of the reflexes of PAN phonemes have been assembled by 
Blood (1962) for Cham, and Thomas (1963) for Rade, Jarai, and Chru. 

Following his sources, Greenberg pointed out that the first vowel of PAN 
CVCVC disyllables disappeared in certain environments in these languages.?® 
When the first of the segments thus thrown together was a plain voiced stop 


^? Haudricourt called it a ‘ preglottalized ’ series. Greenberg (1970) has proposed that pre- 
glottalized, laryngealized, and implosive stops be regarded as a single phonetic type (* injeotives ’), 
on the grounds that: (1) the physical differences between these articulations are inherently 
unstable; and (2) no two injectives are known to be used contrastively in any language. 

** Pittman writes heday on p. 61, but keday on p. 66. In either case the initial consonant raises 
problems for the established reconstruction. 

1* Thomas described these environments somewhat mechanically in terms of PAN phonemes. 
The most revealing statement of the set of environments in which vowel deletion was permitted 
appears to be one formulated in terms of the clusters or phonetically complex segments that 
resulted from it. Thus, in Jarai any vowel not in the ultimate syllable was weakened to shwa, and 
then elided wherever this change resulted ın a cluster of a nasal or oral stop and a following liquid, 
or of an oral stop and a following liquid or glide (the orthography is mine, as will be explained) : 
mlam < *malem ‘night’, pluh < *pulug ‘group of ten’, blaan < *bulan ‘ moon, month’, 
kg < *kulit ‘skin’, glup <*gulug ‘roll’, praak < *pirak ‘silver’, brey < *beRey ‘ give’, 
trun < *tu Run ' descend ’, drey < *(d.D) Ei ‘ thorn’, kra (Ml. kera) ‘ monkey’. Where the same 
change would have resulted in the non-permitted clusters voiceless stop + q, tl-, or ty-, vowel 
deletion did not oocur : tegut < *(tT'uSu(dj) ‘ knee ', teley < *tali ' rope, string’, or in the latter 
cases (H-, ty-) vowel deletion sometimes occured and the non-permitted cluster was avoided by a 
shift of t to k: klew < *telu ‘three’, kyaan < *ttaN ‘abdomen’. In addition, a vowel elided 
after any stop and a following 5 (< PAN *q), where it resulted in a voiceless aspirate : p'a < *paga 
‘ thigh ’, tlun < “tagun ' year, season ’, thaan < *(d.D)aqan ‘ branch ’, or after h (< PAN *g or *s) 
and a following liquid, where it resulted in a voiceless liquid : Jat < *gulej ‘ maggot’, ra < *stra(q) 
‘salt’. In most cases the resultant clusters or phonetically complex segmenta (aspirated stops, 
voiceless liquids) can be viewed as areal adaptations. The development of implosives, which can 
also be viewed as an areal adaptation, is discussed in the remainder of the text. 
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and the second a glottal stop, the result was a voiced implosive, as in Rade buk, 
Jarai buq ~ buk, Chru buk < PAN *buS,,ek[ ] ' head hair’. While Cham lacks 
such implosives, their former existence can be inferred from what would other- 
wise appear to be an unexplained irregularity in the tone of a following vowel. 
Although Thomas’s data indicate a plain stop in the word for ‘ odour, stench ’ 
(Rade bew, Jarai bew, Chru béw < PAN *baSu ' odour, stench ’), Greenberg con- 
cluded on the basis of the Cham cognate that this word too had earlier contained 
an implosive stop. 

In the autumn of 1967 I was able to collect first-hand material from a native 
speaker of Jarai.?9 Since my transcription of certain words differs phonemically 
from the orthography followed by Pittman and the transcription of Thomas, 
these items will be mentioned here. The medial segment of heday ' charcoal’, 
written (inconsistently) as an implosive by Pittman, seems definitely to be a 
plain voiced alveolar stop. It was recorded as such by Thomas, and appears 
again as & plain stop in Lafont (1968). The initial segment of the word meaning 
‘ odour, stench ’, on the other hand, is distinctly imploded. 

As noted above, the implosive stop in words like Jarai buk < PAN 
*buS,,ek[ | head hair’ and bew < PAN *baSu ' odour, stench ' was assumed by 
Greenberg to result from the juxtaposition of a plain voiced stop and a following 
glottal stop. If the reconstructions for the forms in question are taken at face 
value, this claim is obviously incorrect. To justify it, it was necessary to posit 
in addition that PAN *S had become a glottal stop at some time before the loss 
of first-syllable vowels in original CVCVC disyllables. There seems to be no 
reason to object to this assumption. If*S was a sibilant it appears probable on 
phonetic grounds, however, that such a change would have taken place in two 
steps: *S > À > q. In either event, there is nothing to suggest that these words 
ever contained a cluster *bS at any time in their history.?! 

It is clear that the change which led ultimately to the development of 
implosive stops in Bintulu (the loss of the first of like vowels flanking PNS *S 
if it followed PNS *b, *d, or *7) was historically distinct from the change which 
led to the development of implosive stops in the Chamic languages (the loss of 
any first-syllable vowel between a stop and a following liquid, glide, glottal stop, 
or h, or between a nasal or A and a following liquid). Thus Jarai tebew < PAN 


20 My informant was Kpa Dai of Plei Atáng, Phu Bon province (born c. 1948). His dialeot is 
that of Cheo Reo. 

31 If vowel deletion had preceded the changes *S > h >q and *q > h, we would expect 
aspiration in certain consonants that remained plain (as in tequi < *({T'}uSu(dj) ‘ knee’), and in 
others that ultimately became implosives (as in ew < *baSu ‘ odour, stench’). Thus, given 
earlier forms *(tT)uSu(dj) and *baSu, we would anticipate a development (omitting irrelevant 
details): *(T)wSu(dj) > teSut > Sut > tut, *baSu > beSew > bSew > p*ew if vowel deletion 
preceded the change *S > A, and *(tT)uSu(dj) > tuhut > tehut > tut, *baSu > bahew > behew > 
p*ew if vowel deletion preceded the change *A > q. Similarly, we would expect certain consonants 
that became aspirated (as tin < *taqun ‘ year, season ’) to remain plain, and others (taan < 
*(d D)agan ' branch’) to become implosives. The assumption that vowel deletion followed the 
changes in question enables us to account for the attested forma: "(fT)uSu(dj) > tuqut > tequt 
* knee ’, *baSu > bagew > begew > bqew > bew ' odour, stench’. 
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*tebuSu ' sugar-cane ' contains a plain voiced stop, while various descendants of 
Proto-North Sarawak retain the first-syllable vowel of PAN *baSu (as in Long 
Anap bagug ‘odour, stench’). Despite their distinct historical origins, the 
implosive stops in Bn., Jarai buk < *buS,,ek[ ] ' head hair’ might appear to be 
the result of a typologically similar change. As we have seen, however, there is 
no reason to assume that this word or the word for ‘ odour, stench’ ever con- 
tained a cluster *bS in the history of the Chamic languages. On the other hand, 
given forms such as BK eb*uk, Lm. sok, it is difficult not to conclude that the 
word meaning ‘ head hair’ contained a cluster *bS at an earlier period in the 
history of Bintulu. These convergent developments in the word for ‘ head hair ’ 


can be represented as 
PAN *buS,,ek[ ] ‘ head hair’ 
*buquk bSuk 


bequk | 
bquk | 
Jarai buk Bintulu buk 


While the step-by-step development from PNS *bSuk to Bn. buk is less 
certain than that from an earlier *buquk to Jarai Guk, there is no particularly 
strong reason to assume that the cluster *bS was altered to a sequence of b plus 
glottal stop before becoming Bn. 6.32 The historical and typological distinctness 
of these developments seems to be beyond dispute, and at least in terms of 
reconstructible history it appears necessary to add a fourth type to the list of 
known diachronic sources of implosive stops. 


Summary. Two previously unrecorded implosive stop phonemes 6, d' have 
been recognized in Bintulu. When these segmants occur in lexical items known 
to reflect a PAN reconstruction, the established reconstructions are unable to 
provide an explanation for them. The appearance of the implosives in certain 
morphemes becomes intelligible within the framework of a subgrouping hypo- 
thesis (the Proto-North Sarawak vowel deletion hypothesis) originally con- 
structed largely on the basis of data from the Bario dialect of Kelabit. The 
implosive stops in other morphemes cannot be explained by this hypothesis. It 


?! PAN *S between unlike vowels is reflected as Bn. 7 in ragun < *daSun ‘leaf’, but disap- 
peared in vaw < *baSu ‘ odour, stench’. We might take the Bintulu word for ‘ leaf’ as evidence 
that PNS *8 shifted to g in *S clusters at some time before the development of implosives, and 
thus argue that the Bintulu imploaives, like those in the Chamio languages, are the immediate 
result of a oluster consisting of a plain voiced stop and a glottal stop. Kelabit, however, also 
reflects PAN *S between unlike vowels as q (daqun << *daSun ‘leaf’), but it is phonetically 
unlikely that the aspirates are the immediate continuation of an earlier voiced stop plus q. As 
already mentioned, it appears probable that a change *§ > g would pass through an intermediate 
stage *S > h. It is at least possible that a cluster of voiced stop plus A would lead directly to an 
implosive stop. 
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is suggested that these segments were introduced as a result of phonetic adjust- 
ments that accompanied the assimilation of loan-words during a period when 
the contrast of the implosives and their plain voiced counterparts was 
temporarily suspended. The proposed primary historical derivation of Bn. 6, d 
will evidently require modifications in some recent claims regarding the 
diachronic sources of implosive stops. 
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NOTES AND COMMUNICATIONS 


OBSERVATIONS ON A RECENT ARTICLE ON SYRIAC INSCRIPTIONS 


The admirable article by Drijvers ! is a significant contribution to the study 
of early Syriac texts and certainly calls for further analysis. In the decipher- 
ment of lapidary texts the overriding factor is, of course, the script; and, 
fortunately, monumental Syriac script conforms to a fairly uniform pattern of 
development. The comments that follow are based principally on epigraphic 
considerations. 

No. 1 (Drijvers, pp. 2-5), L-2: throughout the history of Syriac script, 
cursive as well as monumental, the letter z is never attached to a following letter. 
It is improbable in the extreme that a solitary exception to this rule should be 
detected in an inscription from the comparatively obsoure site of Sumatar ; 
and, indeed, in the only two certain occurrences of z in an inscription at Sumatar 
that symbol is not joined by a ligature to the next letter. Drijver’s reading 
ZLBL can therefore scarcely be accepted. His main argument in its favour is 
derived from the notoriously uncertain field of Semitic onomastics whose 
bounds are constantly shifting as new material comes to light. 

The fault in the stone at this place makes difficult the decipherment of the 
letter read by Drijvers as z. It may be suggested—with much diffidence—that 
we should identify it as ‘ or 8. The former is the more probable. In texts 
discovered earlier at Sumatar š begins with a prolonged horizontal stroke on the 
right,? and this is not present here. We seem, then, to have a n. pr. “LBL; to 
this may perhaps be related a conjectural n. pr... .| “Lim No. 4, L 1. 

Line 4: n. pr. BT’ cannot denote ‘ daughter’ (as Drijvers, p. 4) unless we 
consider it to be a deliberate borrowing from Palmyrene or a cognate language 
that, unlike Syriac, elides the r in this word. In this context a borrowing is 
unlikely. It 1s simpler to assume that the name is derived—if one must seek an 
etymology—from a root btt. 

Drijvers has scarcely upset the contention of Caquot that the Sumatar 
texts do not indicate Akkadian influence (Drijvers, p. D). If, as I have suggested, 
we reject the n. pr. ZLBL,* the evidence against Caquot from the new finds rests 
mainly on the n. pr. HMTWT'. But this name, as Drijvers points out, belongs 
to the Harran region—to the neighbourhood, that is, of Sumatar—and may well 
be West Semitic. 

No. 2 (Drijvers, p. 6 f.), 1. 2: the last word is unfamiliar, as Drijvers remarks. 
Is it the prep. l introducing a n. pr.? Or should we read lgyfyw, “ embassy ' and 


1 H. J. W. Drijvers, ‘ Some new Syriac inscriptions and archaeological finds from Edessa and 
Sumatar Harabeai', BSOAS, xxxvi, 1, 1973, 1-14. 

3 BSOAS, xvi, 1, 1954, 16. 

3 jbid., 17, 23, 24 (No. 11), 26. 

1 See para. 2, above, 
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hence ‘ ambassador ', or—better—a variant of Syriac lgiwn, ‘ (as a) legacy ’ or 
a derivative ' (as) legatee ' ? 

No. 3 (Drijvers, pp. 7-9): to Drijvers’s interesting comment on the form of 
the final m should be added a reference to a somewhat different precursor of this 
final letter in one of the inscriptions on the Central mount at Sumatar.5 

No. 4 (Drijvers, p. 9f.), 1.1: the reading wbint is surely unlikely ; we would 
expect b to be joined to 8—unless the former letter stands at the end of a word. 
Is it possible to read ’ instead of w, and to render 'b int, ‘... (the month) Ab (in) 
the year...’ ? 

Line 3: Drijvers’s decipherment of the first legible letter in this line as s is 
difficult. Like z, the letter s at Sumatar (as elsewhere) is not attached to a 
following letter, as appears to be the case here; its tail, moreover, should 
come well below the line towards the left. It may be preferable to read ‘, that 
is, & n. pr. .. .] ‘L. 

No. 5 (Drijvers, p. 10 f.) on ‘ 'N' the builder’: a direct reference to an act of 
building—of an altar—on the Central mount is to be found in one of the insorip- 
tions there.” 

No. 7 (Drijvers, pp. 12-14), 1.5: the reading Ad? is out of the question. Even 
a cursory examination of the letter A in ll. 1 and 2 of this text (and less certainly 
in 1, 3) shows clearly that it is carefully shaped by the mosaicist with an elegant 
opening curve. He surely would not have changed his style in L 5 by using a 
wholly angular form of the letter. We must read 'bdt. 


J. B. SEGAL 


* BSOAS, xv, l, 1954, 21. 
* ibid., 24 (No. 11), 28. 
1 ibid., 24 (No. 11). 


QUEEN VICTORIA'S PHONOGRAPH MESSAGE TO THE 
EMPEROR MENELIK OF ETHIOPIA 


In BSOAS, xxxu, 2, 1969, my friend and colleague, Dr. Abraham Demoz 
of the Haile Sellassie I University, Addis Ababa, published the Amharic text 
of a phonograph message which the Emperor Menelik IT (1889-1913) and the 
Empress Taitu sent to Queen Victoria. 

I recently found among my papers copies of minutes, written 1n 1898 at the 
Foreign Office, which refer to the antecedents of the phonograph message 


1 Crown oopyright material is quoted by kind permission of the Controller of HMSO. The 
location of the originals of these minutes has not yet been traced (I am grateful to the officers of 
the Public Record Office). 
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despatched by Queen Victoria to Ethiopia.® These minutes make an interesting 
tailpiece to the 1969 article by Dr. Abraham Demoz. They read as follows: 


Shall I send this request of Harrington ? to Bigge—* 

I do not much like the idea. 

The voice produced by a phonograph is rather nasal and ‘ squawky ' 5— 
a travesty of the original. 

I should have thought it better to ask the Prince of Wales if anyone. 

Menelek does not I think understand any European language. 


T.H.S.° 
July 28 1898 


It is & point for settlement by the distinguished persons themselves. 
S7 | 


The Queen will speak into the Phonograph for Menelek but wants to know 
what she is to say. 

Politically there are only two things we want to say :— Jibuti is a beastly 
place, you had much better have your railway made from Zeila. 

My troops are going up the Nile. Tell your people to keep out of the way or 
I will have them knocked into & cocked hat. We will settle about frontiers 
afterwards.’ 

But these are not well suited for a phonographic message. I submit a draft of 
banalities. 

T.H.8. 

Aug 1 1898 


I think your proposed formula will do admirably. If H.M. desires to add 
sentiment or admonition, she will do it better than we can. 


S 


EDWARD ULLENDORFF 


* The text of that message appears in BSOAS, los. oit., p. 251. 

* Lt.-Col. John Lane Harrington was appointed British Agent in Ethiopia in 1897 (see 
BSOAS, xxx, 3, 1967, 641-54). 

* Sir Arthur Bigge who, in 1895, had suoceeded Sir Henry Ponsonby as Queen Victoria’s private 


ë This is no doubt the reason why the Queen had given express instructions for the cylinder 
bearing her message to be destroyed soon after her voice had been played several times to the 
Ethiopian Imperial couple. 

* Sir Thomas H. Sanderson, then Permanent Under-Secretary of State at tho Foreign Office 
(of. G. N. Sanderson, England, Europe and the Upper Nile, Edinburgh, 1965, 280 et passim). 

' The third Marquis of Salisbury, Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary. 
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FOUR AVESTAN NOTES 


1. satre 


At Vd., ii, 8, occurs the phrase (in Geldner’s edition) yat bà paii fraëätom 
sairi nikante spanasta vrista naraéta 1rista. To explain the word sairi Bartho- 
lomae (Air. Wb., 1564-5) assumed a noun sar- f. of which satri would be the 
expected dual form. Comparing Old Ind. éárira- (which he suggested might 
contain the dual gars + suffix -ra), he took sairi as ‘ die beiden festen Bestand- 
teile des menschlichen und tierischen Körpers, d.i. Haut (mit Fleisch usw.) und 
Knochen sva. Leib, Leichnam’. ntkante he took (Air. Wb., 488) as 3 sg. pres. 
indic. mid. < nt-kan- ' bury’, translating the phrase: ‘wo man am meisten 
Leichen vergräbt — tote Hunde und tote Menschen’. In the similar passages 
(Vd.,iu, 12; vu, 47) however, Bartholomae took ntkante as nom. du. f. of the 
past pte. pass. < nt-kan-. 

Turning to the Pahlavi translation, we have: ki pad an abar frayist sayéd ! 
nigan sag i rest ayab mard à rist. This immediately suggests that Av. satri is a 
form of the verb say- ‘lie’. satre would indeed be the expected 3 pl. pres. 
indic. mid., parallel to Old Ind. sere ' they lie’ (cf. saere, Vd., xv, 17, sûre, Yt., 
x, 80, and similarly saete ~ satte (3 sg.) Vd., xvii, 5, Yt., v, 102).2 A glance at 
Geldner's apparatus will show that there is good evidence for the reading 
saire, as opposed to Geldner's satre.? 

Already in 1879 Geldner (KZ, xxiv, 150) mooted the possibility of saire 
being the 3 pl. pres. indic. mid. < say-, only to reject the idea, as he did again, 
for different reasons, in his Dret Yasht (1884), 133. Similarly Bth. himself (Air. 
Wb., s.v. *sar- n. 5, *sar- n. 3) noted the connexion with say-, reading Phl. ságét, 
only to ignore 16.4 

If we take satre as 3 pl. pres. indic. mid. and nskante as NP m.’ of the past 
pte. pass. < ni-kan-, the phrase yields good sense both in Av. and Phl.: 
‘ whereon dead dogs and dead men lie buried most’.* ntkante (Vd., iu, 8, 12, 
36; vii, 47-8) will then be parallel to ntôdtie (past pto. pass. < ni-da-) in Vd., 
vii, 45-6, 49. Bartholomae’s ' *sar- f.’ may safely be buried. 


1 For the uzwarién SK BHW N, see most recently (d. Klingensohmitt, MSS, 29, 1971, 143, and 
notes on pp. 170-1; D. N. MacKenzie, BSOAS, xxxv, 2, 1972, 373. Earlier R. C. Zaehner, 
Zurvdn, Oxford, 1955, 357. 

* For -ai- ~ -aé- note in the Vd. alone, among many examples: Vd., vui, 8 sairyehe ~ 
saëryehe; Vd., xiv, 8 raifwis? ~ ras"; Vd., xviii, 75 azaita ~ aza?ta; Vd., xx, 8 maibyo ~ 
maébyo. 

3 Reo variae leot. at Yd., i1, 8, 12; vii, 45, 47, 4€; xv, 17, 20. 

* À similar instance of the underestimation of the Pahlavi evidence ocours in the case of 
Phl. wizthénéd (for wizihéd under influence of neighbouring ro$néned) ‘ dawns’, translating Av. 
dssnaotit (Vd., xix, 28), which Klingenschmitt (MSS, 28, 1070, p. 74, n. 0) rejects as ‘ sinngemhas 
ausgeschlossen ' though it supports his interpretation of the Av. word as from d-san- ' rige (esp. 
of gun) '. 

š Pronominally inflected, under influenoe of naraëta. Cf. Vd., vu, 40: masya triste romë 
niddite. 

* The Pahlavi renders it in the singular, as one might expect in a generalized statement. 
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2. Upa v4 

In the eighth chapter of the Vendidad—that dealing with Zoroastrian 
funeral customs—the following procedure is recommended for purifymg the 
paths along which a dead dog or dead man has been carried (Vd., vin, 16): 
spanam zavriom čaðru.čašməm spaétom zaïri.gaoëom aObritim taða aad pa64 
vwaóayantu. asi. natia, spitama zarabuštra, spanom zairitom čaðru.čašməm 
spaetom zasri.gaofom aéia druxé ya nasus apa.dvemsatts apaxoSrabyo naémaeibyo 
‘One should then lead a yellow dog with fcur eyes," (or) 8 a white one with 
yellow ears, back and forth over those paths three times. Just by leading 
around a yellow dog with four eyes, (or) a white one with yellow ears, O Spitama 
Zarathushtra, the Corpse Demon will rush back to the northern regions °.’ 

The following paragraph (Vd., viii, 17) reads: yezi nói upa vt, spitama 
zarabusira, spanam zatritam . . . zaïri.gaoëom xivatayactt taða adid pa64 vivada- 
yaniu ... (as $ 16)... apätoôra&byo naéma&ibyo. 

Bartholomae (dtr. Wb., 1344) took upa vt as preverbs with vivddayantu. 
Apart from the unusually wide gap separating these ‘ preverbs ’ from the verb 
they are supposed to modify, and the oddity of one of them being repeated (upa 
vt... ve.vadayantu), this interpretation leaves the protasis introduced by yezi 
without sense in the context. 

The Pahlavi version of this paragraph is not without its difficulties either. 
It reads 10: agar në abar q520 yo, spaman zarduët, sag zard 4-čašm ud nē sped 
zard-gos, (ki: pad kámag wwe nē sawed), tà 6 bar 0$ pad di8an rah &-wayenend. 

9544)" has been variously interpreted, but never so as to give a satisfactory, 
and similar, meaning to both Avestan and Pahlavi versions.“ Starting from the 
gloss pad kamag < 4 > swëš nē šawēd ‘ it does not go of its own accord ’, it may 
be possible to take pe as vwthëd * wishes’ (mis-written for op). In 
Av. vi- one can trace the TE root *yei (Pokorny, 1123) ‘ go (after), seek, desire, 
wish ’, attested in Av. vay- ‘ go after ’, vitar- ‘ pursuer ’, and in the phrase (Y, 
XXXVI, 3) vor ahya aft, lit. ‘ thou art for a joy to him’, i.e. ‘ thou art his desire, 
Joy ' (see E. Benveniste, Les infinitifs avestiques, 57). Outside Iranian the base 
occurs in RV wt- ‘eager for’, vitá- ‘desired’; Lat. wis ‘ you wish’, inuitus 
' unwilling ’,13 i 

? For the ' four-eyed ' dog, see Pisani, RSO, xv, 1935, 366, with references. 
*So Darmesteter (ZA, u, 122) following the ayäb of the Pahlavi version. See also Wolf, 
Avesta, p. 367, n. 1. 
* i.e. the home of the daévas. 
10 Ed. H. Jamasp, 311. 
11 Darmesteter, ZA, 1r, p. 123, n. 27; D. P. Sanjana, Pahlavi Vendidäd, 1896, 142; D. D. 
Kapadia, Glossary of the Pahlavi Vendidad, 1953, 202, read as abar hoded, connecting NP Aóstdan 


‘to understand’. B. T. Anklesaria, Pahlavi Vendidäd, 1949, 193, understood awar anihé ‘ will 
be led over’. 

1! Av. vitar- is rendered by Paz. awisidr, Skt. yicakal with the gloss óh-xwühem. Darmesteter 
himself (loo. oit.) noted that the Av. vayaéibyas(ta) of Ha8éat nask, ii, 16 (ed. Haug, 290) is 
rendered by Phl. xwahifn[omand]. He translated yezi noit upa vi by ' s'il ne l'aime pas ’, and in the 
main body of his translation: ‘si le chien ne va pas de bonne grace’, presumably following the 
Pahlavi version. 
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In the phrase yezi nó upa vi ‘if (it is) not according to its (i.e. the dog's) 
wish ' (vt instr. sg.) we have a suitable protasis whose apodosis is introduced 
by tada. 


3. parana- 

Bartholomae (Air. Wb., 895) interpreted Av. porand- f. ‘ hohle, zur Schüssel 
geformte Hand’, connecting Gk. vaAdun, Skt. pant-. The word occurs most 
often in the context of ritual, together with barasman- (v. Yt., v, 132, x, 137-8, 
xii, 3-5, xv, 2), and this perhaps prompted Scheftelowitz (ZDMG, uvu, 1903, 
162) to suggest that it meant rather ‘ a (vessel) full (to the brim) ’.1* Semanti- 
cally he compared Old Norse, Anglo-Saxon full ‘cup’ (lit. ‘the full one’) ** 
and also Lat. satura ‘plate, dish full of fruits’. Av. porona- would then 
correspond to the Vedic pürna-pátrá-, piirna-kumbha-, pürna-kamsa- (all 
vessels used in the ritual), as Khot. purra- ‘ (full) moon’ to Old Ind. pürná- 
mas-, Av. parand.mah-. 

It may be possible to add here Skt. *pürna-, which occurs in the compound 
pürnatka- (= pürna- + eka-)15 in the Bhavisyapuräna (1, 139, 59). The 
context is the ritual of the Indian sun-priests, variously called Bhojaka and 
Maga. The passage reads : 


pürnaikam daksine panau varáma vamena dharayan * 
patidanena vadanam pracchadya niyatah éucih 


‘Holding a pürna in the right hand, the varéma with the left, / having covered 
the mouth with the patidana, self-controlled, pure...’. 

H. von Stietencron in his Indische Sonnenpriester, Wiesbaden, 1966, p. 190, 
n. 32, gives the transparent Avestan equivalents of varéma and patidana but 
leaves purnatka unidentified except to suggest that it was the vessel containing 
the libation (zao0rà-). 

In Vd., xix, 40, porengm viyärayeintim is rendered by Phl. purr à bé-ahiat, 
with purr as noun. In a similar context the Dénkart (Dk.M, 621.5) has purr 


J 


13 So Heitol, IIQF, 1929, vu, p. 5, n. 1; H. P. Schmidt, Ved. watd, p. 125, n. 136, and 
Hausohild, 1/10, vir, 1, 1959, p. 59, n. 135. Darmesteter had already assumed the meaning 
‘full’, connecting Skt. püruá-. Meillet, MSL, xx, 1916-18, 289, objected to Bartholomae’s 
connexion with Skt. pant-, retained however by Pokorny, 806. 

14 The connexion of ON full with ON fullr ‘ full’ is not, however, unanimously accepted. 

15 The pürnaka- of MW, p. 642, col. 3, ‘a partic. vessel or utensil (used by the Magas) ’, is a 
‘ghost word’. Its wrong attribution to the Visnupuräna may be due to its having been dis- 
cussed by H. H. Wilson 1n a note to his translation of the VP (Collected works of H. H. Wilson, 
edited by F. Hall, v, 384). 

For compounds in ?eka- soe Waokernagel, Altind. Gramm., r1, $ 200f), where he characterizes 
them as ‘spat unklassisch '; M. B. Emeneau (eL), The Vetalapancaviméats of Jambhaladatta, 
New Haven, 1934, p. xxi. 

16 The second line recalls Vd., xix, 19, where, in reference to barasman, it is said: naró anhan 
ašavanð hüvoya zasta nydsemnd (= NP) ‘let the men be Truthowners who hold (it) with their 
left hand °. 
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dólag glossed by an + asp-pém. Here purr serves as adjective to dôlag ‘ bowl’. Of 
interest is the use of asp-pém ‘ koumiss ’, in view of the Pahlavi gloss pas) 944 


to purr 3 bé-disat in Vd., xix, 40.17 This should be read hur-pih ‘ the fatty part 
or cream of koumiss ', whose Avestan parallel, following Thieme’s explanation 
of Av. hqgm.vaoirs- as ' with skin, ie. cream ',!? would be the aspayanqm 
payarham hqm.vaorrinam of Vd., v, 52 (rendered asp-pém... ham-wabarigan 
by the uncomprehending translator). 


4. frya- pati- 


In the well-known passage ( Yt., xvii, 10) where wives are pictured as seated 
on well-spread divans, awaiting the return of their husbands, they impatiently 
ask: kada Sais paiSama ?? frya pasts tanw. Bartholomae (Air. Wb., 1707) 
translated: ' wann werden wir, (uns) zu freuen, liebes erleben an (unserm) 
Leib ’, taking pasttíama as from patis + 1aëë- ‘ suchen ’, with the special sense 
here (and only here) of ' erfahren, erleben '. asit he took as an infinitive form 
from 8(y)a- ' sich freuen ', fryä as acc. pl. n. (Air. Wb., 1026). 

Benveniste (Les infinitifs avestiques, 28-9) not surprisingly objected to this 
tortuous interpretation. For him patišāma was a form of #{y)a-, with satis 
apparently as an ‘internal’ instrumental. His translation ( Quand jouirons- 
nous en joie de (son) cher corps ? ") seems to assume that fry@ is a contracted 
form *fryaya loo. sg. f. The construction of &(y)a- with pasts + loc. would be 
unique. 

A further possibility would be to take fryà pasts as an instr. sg. < *frya 
pats ` beloved husband °’, where we would have the Av. equivalent of the Skt. 
compound pniyápatt-. The compound occurs in Iranian as El. Pirnyabattis 
“frya-pats- ‘ beloved master’ (so I. Gershevitch, in Studta classtca et ortentalia 
Antonino Pagltaro oblata, Roma, 1969, rr, 221), Nisa documents, Pryptkn ‘ n. of 
an estate’ (lit. ‘the domain of Friyapat ’),2° Pth. Spiamirns, Priapatius (F. 
Justi, Iran. Namenbuch, 106). tanvt, loc. sg., would be dependent on pattisäma 
(see examples of &(y)a- + loo. in 41r. Wb., 1716 8.v.). The phrase would literally 
mean: ‘when shall we rejoice with joy with (our) beloved husband in 
person ? ’.*3 

PETER KHOROOHE 


17 Note also RV 1, 116, 7: éatám kumbhdn asificatam sürayüh. 

18 Paul Thieme, Kleine Schriften, Wiesbaden, 1971, 1, p. 249, n. 6. 

19 Emended. MSS pattiéam, pasti.Jam. But Jio pasti.e&ma. 

20 Against P. Gignoux, Glossaire des inscriptions pehlevies et parthes, 61: Friyapat, Friya- 
pátikàn. 

*! Possibly in Avestan too there existed the compound *frya-pati-, here with wrong separa- 
tion > *frya paki (instr. sg. m.), followed by MS change to fryd in conformity with the rule for 
the length of monosyllables. 

33 In a similar context (Vd., iii, 25) it is the husband who is lying on the well-spread divans 
(the pl. starsta gdius suggests an echo of Ft., xvii, 0) : nd fryd... starota gdtus sayamno. 
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À CRITICAL EDITION OF THE K UBJIKAMATATANTRA 


A group of scholars at the Institute for Criental Languages, State University 
of Utrecht, Netherlands, are planning to prepare a critical edition of the 
Kubjikämatatantra, which is likely to be one of the oldest Hindu Tantras, but 
is still accessible only through manuscripts. We are working with microfilms 
of manuscripts from the library of the Asiatic Society in Calcutta, and the 
National Archives in Kathmandu, Nepal. The scholars working on this project 
are: Mrs. Dr. S. Gupta, Mrs. R. de Bruine-Dalmeyer, Dr. T. Goudriaan, 
Drs. J. A. Schoterman, Drs. Th. Damsteegt, and Dr. K. R. van Kooij. Through 
this communication we would like to ask our colleagues to help us by sending 
any important information about manuscripts or microfilms of the Kubjska- 
matatantra to: Dr. K. R. van Kooij, c/o Instituut voor Oosterse Talen, 
Nobelstraat 2 b, Utrecht, The Netherlands. 

K. R. VAN KOOIJ 
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MALCOLM GUTHRIE 


BSOAS. XXXVI 


OBITUARY 
MALCOLM GUTHRIE 


Malcolm Guthrie, Professor Emeritus of Bantu Languages in the University 
of London, who died of a heart attack on 22 November 1972, at the age of 69, 
was the leading Bantu scholar of this generation ; and as Head of the Depart- 
ment of Africa at the School of Oriental and African Studies for 18 years, he 
was olosely involved in the post-war developments there in African studies. 
He had joined the staff in 1942 after eight years as a missionary in the Belgian 
Congo, and had retired in 1970. But in fact his links with the School spanned 
more than 40 years; for he had attended Swahili classes under Alice Werner 
in the Finsbury Circus building in 1930 before going to the Congo, and even 
after his retirement, when he was made an Honorary Fellow, he continued 
to avail himself of his membership of the Senior Common Room until a few days 
before his death. 

Guthrie was born on 10 February 1903, his father being an engineer of 
Scottish ancestry, his mother of Dutch extraction. His early life and schooling 
were at Ipswich, where he is remembered as a shy and uncommunicative, but 
well-respected boy, who could memorize an entire wall-chart of scientific 
formulae with the greatest ease, and who—surprisingly—failed School 
Certificate French at his first attempt; characteristically, he reacted by 
retaking this examination in December, and passing his Higher Certificate after 
only one year’s preparation instead of the normal two. He went on to Imperial 
College, London, where he took a B.Sc. (Eng.) in metallurgy, also becoming an 
Associate of the Royal School of Mines; but soon afterwards he felt called to 
the Baptist ministry, and after training at Spurgeon’s College in South London, 
he was for two years minister of the Baptist church in Rochester. In 1931 he 
had married Margaret Near, daughter of the minister of Penge Baptist Church, 
and in 1932 they responded to an appeal by the Baptist Missionary Society for 
a young married minister to go to Kinshasa (later Leopoldville, now once again 
Kinshasa) in the then Belgian Congo. So began the contact with Africa which 
was to lead to his distinguished academic career. 

His linguistic prowess had been apparent in the high marks he obtained for 
Greek, Latin, and Hebrew at Spurgeon’s. And in the Congo—having already 
learned what he could about Bantu languages at SOAS—he devoted his spare 
time wholeheartedly to language study, quickly became fluent in Lingala, and 
acquired sufficient knowledge of a number of other local languages to make use 
of them in his missionary work. He wrote a grammar and dictionary of Lingala 
(he was engaged on a revision of the grammar at the time of his death), translated 
the New Testament and many hymns into Lingala, and also wrote some original 
hymns in Lingala and Mfinu, and composed Lingala-style tunes for them. 

When on farlough in 1935, Guthrie returned to SOAS for further study, this 
time under Mrs. E. O. Ashton, and fellow-students were even then impressed 
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by his probing intellect and amazing width of knowledge. After a further tour 
in the Congo, his wife’s serious illness made it necessary to leave the mission 
field in 1940. He used to tell of his eventful journey home via North Africa, 
when his plan to return through France had to be abandoned owing to the rapid 
advance of the German forces, and he eventually reached Britain via Marseille 
after crossing from Algiers as a supernumerary working passenger in a coal-ship | 

He applied to the School for further training, but instead was offered an 
appointment as Senior Lecturer in Bantu Languages from January 1942, which 
he accepted, not without heart-searching about the rightness of leaving the full- 
time Christian ministry. The Department of Africa was then under the headship 
of Dr. Ida Ward, with a small staff consisting of the Reverend G. P. Bargery and 
Dr. A. N. Tucker (Readers), Mrs. Ashton, and Miss M. M. Green, supported by 
a panel of Additional Lecturers that included such well-known names as Bir 
Hanns Vischer, Dr. L. S. B. Leakey, and Mr. (later President) Jomo Kenyatta. 

For the first eight years of his appointment Guthrie was able to concentrate 
on Bantu studies. He soon enlarged his first-hand knowledge by an extended 
tour of British East and Central Africa from August 1942 to April 1944, which 
was combined with a survey for the British Council, and concluded with two 
months at the University of Witwatersrand with the eminent Bantuist Clement 
Doke. He collected sufficient material to classify and to establish the tonal 
systems of over 120 languages, and studied Bemba at depth and Sukuma and 
Yao in some detail. On his return he read a paper to the Royal Society of Arts 
on ‘ East Africa’s reactions to European culture’, for which he was awarded 
the Society’s Silver Medal; and in 1945 he obtained a Ph.D. for his thesis on 
The tonal structure of Bemba, based on material collected during his tour. In 
1947 he received the title of Reader in Bantu Languages, in 1950 he was 
appointed Head of the Department of Africa, and in 1951 he became the first 
holder of the newly established Chair of Bantu Languages. 

In spite of growing administrative responsibilities, he was able to continue 
his own studies, finding himself drawn more and more into a comprehensive 
study of comparative Bantu linguistics. He made return visits to the Congo, 
combined with tours of Moyen Congo, Gabon, and Cameroun m 1949 and 1956-7, 
collecting first-hand material on the languages of those territories, some of 
them previously undocumented. A succession of articles and monographs on the 
classification of the Bantu languages and on various aspects of their morphology 
and syntax, and on their possible prehistory, eventually led to the publication, 
between 1967 and 1971, of the four volumes of his magnum opus Comparative 
Bantu, with its 900 double-column pages. These publications established his 
reputation as the leading Bantu scholar of his time: and his pre-eminent 
position was recognized when in 1966 he was elected a Fellow of the British 
Academy—the first Africanist outside the field of anthropology to receive this 
honour. 

As Head of the Department of the Languages and Cultures of Africa (he 
preferred this full title to the usual convenient abbreviation), Guthrie continued 
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the developments in the African field which had been initiated by his pre- 
decessors, on the basis of the Scarborough Committee’s recommendations. His 
tenure of the Headship saw a doubling in the size of the department, with a 
corresponding increase in the number of languages studied and taught; a 
diversification of interests to cover not only languages, but also African litera- 
ture—oral as well as written—Islam in Africa, music and art; and the establish- 
ment of a Readership and then a Chair of West African Languages, and Reader- 
ships in Bantu Languages and in Hausa. He was responsible for the introduction 
of African languages into the undergraduate programme in 1958, in combination 
with Anthropology, and later with Linguistics or with African History ; this was 
the first such combination of two subjects in the Faculty of Arts, and experience 
m the planning and operation of this degree was to prove helpful with the 
subsequent introduction of somewhat similar degrees involving other subjects 
taught at the School. He was also the initiator and first Editor of African 
Language Studses, the series of occasional papers largely based on the work of 
the Department; and he was touched and gratified by the presentation to him 
of a special volume in the series, comprising articles written in his honour to 
mark his retirement. The acceptance and success of all these developments 
were in large measure due to Guthrie's own vision, initiative, and convincing 
advocacy. 

Guthrie also served in a number of capacities in the wider context of the 
School and the University. For a short time he had been an Adviser to Students. 
He served for long periods on the Library and Publications Committees and the 
Editorial Board of the Bulletin, as well as on the Academic Board, and had also 
been a member of the Governing Body. He was for 20 years a member of the 
Board of Studies in Oriental and African Languages and Literatures, and its 
Chairman from 1960 to 1965; and for nearly as long he was on the Boards of 
Studies in Anthropology and Comparative Linguistics, and the Board of the 
Faculty of Arts, being Vice-Dean in 1966-7. He was a long-serving member of 
the Advisory Board in Colonial Studies and the Committee of Management of 
the Institute of Commonwealth Studies, and of the Senate Committee for 
Colleges Overseas in Special Relation; and in this last capacity he paid a visit 
to Salisbury in 1962 to advise on developments at the University College of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, subsequently maintaining a keen interest in progress 
there. He was also a member of the Board of Studies in Theology and the 
Advisory Board in Religious Studies, and External Examiner for Indigenous 
Beliefs to the University Colleges (as they then were) of Ibadan and Ghana, and 
as such he visited West Africa in 1958-9. 

In addition, he was involved in a number of activities outside the University. 
Karly on, he was a member of the Interim Committee of the International 
African Institute, and of the Linguistic Advisory Committee responsible for the 
Handbook of African Languages, Chairman of the African Sub-Committee of 
the Cambridge Syndicate’s Advisory Committee on Overseas Examinations, of 
the Executive Committee responsible for organizing the seventh International 
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Congress of Linguists in London in 1957, and of the CCTA/CSA Inter-African 
Committee on Linguistics, which arranged the 1962 Colloquium on Multi- 
lingualism at Brazzaville. He was also a founder member of the African Studies 
Association of the United Kingdom, and a member of its Council from 1963 to 
1966; and he was closely associated with the formation of the SOAS branch of 
the Association of University Teachers, of which he was the first Chairman. 

At the same time, he was able to continue his active participation in Christian 
work—as a lay pastor and deacon in his local churches at Amersham and 
Kingston, on the Council of Spurgeon’s Collage for over 20 years, and on com- 
mittees of the British and Foreign Bible Society, and in preaching appointments 
which continued until shortly before his death. Those who knew him best were 
well aware of the deep personal Christian faith which sustained him throughout 
his life, and which he expressed in a series of talks given in 1955, later published 
under the title Learning to ltve.+ 

Even before joining the staff of the School, Guthrie had contributed to this 
Bulletin an article on tone ranges in Lingala,? which shows the same clarity of 
presentation and exposition that were to mark his later work, and reveals his 
acute perception of tonal and intonational phanomena, and his musical expertise. 
His publications during the next 20 years were solid rather than prolific, a 
distillation from copious material in a wide variety of Bantu languages. On the 
one hand there were a number of seminal articles which established the gram- 
matical categories and terminology that were later to form part of the framework 
of Comparative Bantu. Bantu word division * is a lucid analysis of the problem 
of word division in Bantu languages, demonstrating the possibility of resolving 
on reasoned grammatical grounds the ‘ disjunctivist ’/‘ conjunctivist ' argument 
between those who would regard various morphological elements as separate 
words, to be written as such, and those who would treat them as affixes. This 
was followed by Mir on ‘ gender ’ (in tha sense of associated noun classes), 
number and person,‘ on nominal classes and their characteristic prefixes,’ and 
on the classification and syntactical implications of verbal radical extensions,’ 
and a monograph on Bantu sentence structure, expounding an analytical 
technique which he had developed on the basis of concepts borrowed from some 
of K. L. Pike’s early syntactical work." On the other hand there were two 
articles on individual languages 8 and two important monographs concerned 


1 London, Marshall, Morgan and Scott, 1955. 

1‘ Tone ranges in a two-tone language (Lingala) °, BSOAS, x, 2, 1940, 4689-78. 

3 Bantu word division ; a new study of an old problem. London, OUP for International African 
Institute, 1948. 

* * Gender, number and person in Bantu languages ', BSOAS, xu, 3—4, 1948, 847-56. 

5 * Observations on nominal classes in Bantu languages’, BSOAS, xvi, 3, 1956, 545-55. 

* * The status of radical extensions in Bantu languages’, J Afr. Lang., 1, 8, 1962, 202-20. 

7 Bantu sentence structure, London, SOAS, 1961. 

8 * Some features of the Mfinu verbal system ', BSOAS, xv, 1, 1956, 84-102 ; ‘ Teke radical 
structure and Common Bantu’, Afr. Lang. Stud., 1, 1960, 1-16. 
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with classification. One? set out his criteria (sometimes regarded as contro- 
versial) for recognizing a language as Bantu, and presented his reclassification 
of the Bantu languages, originally in 16 zones with a now standard numerical 
system; while the other 1° provided a detailed account of the languages of 
western equatorial Africa. 

During this time he was being progressively drawn into the large-scale 
comparative study that resulted in the eventual publication of Comparative 
Bantu. Early on, he had found Meinhof’s reconstructions of ‘ Ur-Bantu’ roots 
inadequate and unreliable as a basis for his own attempts to establish tonal corre- 
spondences between certain Bantu languages in which he was interested; he 
therefore decided to make a fresh start himself, working from his own and other 
reliable material, and building up his own sets of confirmed phonological and 
tonological correspondences. These he organized on large cards, each containing 
a ‘comparative series’ of items from different languages, having the same 
meaning and a relationship established by regular sound correspondences, and 
headed by a ‘starred form’ symbolizing the whole set of correspondences in- 
volved. As he obtained more basic data, the scale of the project increased, so 
that, even when for practical reasons he had pruned the material, the number of 
distinct comparative series had risen to over 2,300, with more than 21,000 items 
in valid series, from nearly 300 languages and dialects. 

Guthrie accepted that the ultimate purpose of the comparative study of 
languages lies in the realm of history and prehistory. But he insisted that in a 
field such as Bantu, where significant historical evidence of the kind available 
to Indo-Europeanists is almost entirely lacking, a rigorous division of the 
investigation into two stages is essential—the first concerned with the collation 
of the basio data, the second with its interpretation in prehistorioal terms. In 
the first stage, any feedback of diachronic implications, such as had vitiated 
Meinhof's otherwise impressive work, must be rigorously excluded, and every 
rule must be free from exceptions, if the facts that emerged were to be a valid 
basis for inferences about prehistory. It was for this reason that he used the 
term ' Common Bantu ’ for the totality of his comparative series—a term chosen 
to stress the synchronic nature of the starred forms, without any diachronic 
implications. 

It was only after establishing the comparative series on the basis of rigorous 
linguistic analysis, and charting their geographical dispersion, that Guthrie felt 
justified in attempting to theorize about the implications for prehistory. He 
desoribed his general approach in 1962 in ‘ A two-stage method of comparative 


* The classification of the Bantu languages, London, OUP for International African Institute, 
1948; reprinted, Dawsons for IAI, London, 1967. 

19 The Bantu languages of western equatorial Africa. (Handbook of African Languages), 
London, OUP for International African Institute, 1953. Guthrie also supplied much of the data 
for The Bantu languages of Africa (compiled by M. A. Bryan, London, OUP for International 
African Institute, 1959). 
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Bantu study ’ 4, as well as in two lectures given in French in Paris in 1960 33; 
and in a paper to the Philological Society in 1963 15 he discussed the way in 
which arithmetical computation could help to solve certain problems in com- 
parative studies. His prehistorical inferences—about the sources of Common 
Bantu, the possible nature of the original ancestor language, where it might have 
been spoken, and the possible stages of development—were also outlined in 
1962,1* but here again he stressed their tentative and hypothetical nature. 
Comparatwe Bantu itself (subtitled An introduction to the comparative linguistics 
and prehistory of the Bantu languages) contains, in Vols. m and rv, the whole set 
of 2,338 starred forms, with lists of attesting items and a detailed commentary 
on each; while in the first two volumes Guthrie gives a full account of the 
methodology and processes involved in their compilation, codification, and 
analysis, à list of possible Proto-Bantu forms, many analytical indexes, and a 
detailed exposition of the considerations leading to his reconstruction of Bantu 
prehistory. 

His ‘tentative new hypothesis’ suggested that Proto-Bantu might have 
been located between the upper Lualaba and upper Kwilu rivers, to the north- 
west of the Katanga in what is now Zaire, with proto-dialects developing to the 
west and east, tentatively suggesting that ‘ Bantuisms’ in some West African 
languages might be the result of relatively late developments. While this 
hypothesis was consonant with some of the archaeological evidence that was 
coming to light, it was at variance with some of the conclusions about African 
prehistory to which historians were being led; and it was also directly opposed 
to the hypotheses advanced by J. H. Greenberg and widely taken up in America, 
according to which the Bantu languages were regarded as simply a sub-group 
in a sub-family within the large Niger-Congo family that included most of the 
languages of West Africa. 

Guthrie inevitably came under fire, not only from those whose views of 
linguistic affiliation and of prehistory differed from his (with particular contro- 
versy over the question of the impenetrability of the equatorial forests, which 
might or might not have prevented movement of substantial populations 
between western and central Africa), but also from historians and others who 
wanted from linguists a more unequivocal statement on prehistory and a greater 
readiness to argue in historical terms. Some linguists criticized his Bantu- 
centric focus, while others felt that Guthrie’s rigorousness had excluded data 
which, with a less strict approach, could have led to more significant conclu- 
sions. While he might appreciate the force of his critics’ arguments from their 


11 * A two-stage method of comparative Bantu study ', Afr. Lang. Stud., un, 1962, 1-24. 

13 ef. ‘ La classification des langues bantus: approche synchronique, méthodes et résultats ’, 
Travaux de l’Institut de Linguistique de l’Université de Paris, 1v, 1959, 73-81; ‘ Problèmes de 
génétique linguistique: la question du Bantu Commun ?, ibid., 83-92. 

**" Some uses of arithmetical computation in comparative Bantu studies’ , T PS, 1964, [pub.] 
1965, 108—28. 

1‘ Bantu origins: a tentative new hypothesis’, J Afr. Lang., 1, 1, 1962, 9-21; ‘Some 
developments in the prehistory of the Bantu languages’, J Afr. Hisi., nur, 2, 1962, 273-82. 
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point of view, Guthrie remained convinced of the rightness of his own rigorous 
method, and refused to be drawn into arguments which he considered outside 
his field of competence ; and he would have defended his Bantu-centricity as a 
starting-point, on the grounds of the cohesiveness of the Bantu languages, and 
the comparability of much of the grammatical material. Whatever the rights 
and wrongs of these arguments, Comparative Bantu remains a monumental 
work of scholarship and an authoritative statement from which future compara- 
tive work on these languages must develop; and even judged only by the 
reactions it provoked, it has made a significant contribution to the dialogue 
about Bantu prehistory. 

In his linguistic work Guthrie took pride in his pragmatic approach, insisting 
on an impartial study of the facts of a language—‘ the data ’—rather than 
basing one’s investigations on a preconceived theory. He considered the 
linguist’s task to- be that of ‘ discovering and organizing the patterns that occur 
in a language ’, as he said, adding ‘ we can only accept things as we find them ' 
and ‘if rightly investigated, the problem . . . should yield a rational solution ’.15 
He was fully in agreement with the modern linguistic emphasis on the use of 
formal rather than semantic categories in grammatical analysis, but would not 
accept the overriding validity of any one of the current linguistic theories, 
although he was prepared to make use of any of their methods which might 
serve his particular purpose. He tended to be rigid, even obstinate, in these as 
in some other matters; and one sometimes suspected that his out-of-hand 
rejection of some new approach was because he was not sufficiently familiar 
with it to argue in detail, nor sufficiently interested to discuss it from a purely 
theoretical standpomt. At the same time, he always insisted on the highest 
standards of scholarship, and the paramount importance of science and logic, 
in the humanities as in pure science. He had no time for loose thinking, obscu- 
rantism, or mere jargon. His lectures, like his writing—and his sermons— 
were models of clarity and lucid exposition, meticulously prepared, with 
economical notes in his clear handwriting and a careful selection of apposite 
examples; and he would impress on his students—and colleagues whose Ph.D. 
theses he supervised—the importance of his four canons of Adequacy, Clarity, 
Economy, and Consistency. 

He was an excellent committee man, and as a E E E of the 
Board of Studies in Oriental and African Languages and Literatures—he was 
always conscientious and well informed, with a good memory for precedent. 
He was a master of academic tactics, and with his long experience he was adept 
at preparing proposals in the form most likely to commend them to higher 
bodies. On both School and University committees his judgment was valued 
for its integrity and impartiality. He would insist on the importance of principle, 
rather than expediency (even though there were times when he might be found 
arguing strongly and logically for a point of view entirely different from one he 


15 Bantu word division, 32. 
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had previously supported with equal vigour); but at the same time he was 
prepared to accept the worthiness of special cases. In debate, his contributions 
carried considerable weight, often being made at the end of a discussion, giving 
clear and coherent form to ideas thrown out by others. 

As a Head of Department, Guthrie’s policy was not to regiment the Depart- 
ment’s activities, or to interfere in the development of the individual's interests 
and research, but to be available, when advice was sought, to guide, stimulate, 
and encourage. This attitude, combined with the heavy administrative pressure 
on his time and the strict routine he imposed on himself and expected of others, 
could give the impression of lack of concern, and during the middle period of 
his headship this led to a reputation for remoteness, even of indifference to the 
feelings of others. Yet he could still command loyalty—perhaps because when 
the need arose he was himself a staunch champion of his colleagues. Anyone 
who went to him with a problem, academic or personal would usually come 
away with a practical solution, and there are many who have become aware 
later of ways in which he had helped them without letting them know that he 
was doing so. With undergraduates too he was aloof, finding it difficult to be 
on easy terms with them, and yet experience showed that in fact he had the 
welfare of individual students very much a; heart. He was a firm believer in 
the cohesive value of regular seminars attended by all members of the depart- 
ment; yet as a seminar chairman his own forthright views tended to dominate 
and inhibit; for although he could be a ready listener, he lacked the sympathetic 
touch that draws out and stimulates discussion. 

He had a phenomenal memory and an ensyclopaedic mind, with information 
carefully pigeon-holed on a wide variety of subjects. He was extremely practical, 
a keen handyman and mechanic, who studied catalogues as regularly as he read 
the New Scientist which he had himself recommended to the Senior Common 
Room. Characteristically, his report on his 1949 study leave had an appendix 
giving a detailed report on the operation and performance of the Wirek wire 
recorder which was the recording equipment available for field trips at that 
time—with two 6-volt accumulators, a rotary convertor to change the 12-volt 
direct current to 280-volt alternating current, an extra battery, and a small 
generator. And in later years he set up his own stereo equipment for listening 
to his favourite records, and, with gadgets of his own contrivance, linked it to a 
VHF set to get BBC 2 television programme’s sound without the picture, which 
he did not want. He was an accomplished pianist and organist, and a very good 
photographer, who did his own processing end enlarging while living in Africa. 
He took a keen interest in the appearance of the printed page, and his informed 
knowledge of the technicalities of printing was invaluable when he had to decide 
on. the format and other technical aspects of the production of African Language 
Studies and Comparative Bantu. He would talk with authority on such varied 
matters as meteorology and the theory of transistors, and could be a source of 
helpful practical hints on innumerable topics from the heating of a greenhouse 
or the building of a wall to the choice of specialized tools for particular jobs. 
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And he would give as much attention to the detailed planning of a projected 
journey, or of his garden—with heather, Alpine flora, and other flowers selected 
to provide all-the-year-round bloom—as he did to the meticulous sorting out of 
his Bantu material. 

As a person he was somewhat of an enigma. Even in his school and college 
days he appeared aloof and detached, and he often gave an impression of 
austerity, of unbending superiority which tended to rankle, and a coldness which 
could sometimes hurt. Yet he was always courteous, and is remembered for his 
beaming smile and warm handshake for the old and lonely ; and those who were 
able to get through the reserve found a genuine humanity underneath. Perhaps 
the truth is that, although at ease in academic discussion, he was fundamentally 
shy, even hypersensitive, while his own high standards made him wary of letting 
himself go. 

It may be too that for someone with such a precise and tidy mind, who lived 
to an ordered plan, his responsibilities as Head of Department, combined with 
the time-consuming demands of his work on Bantu, left little time for what he 
might have felt were unnecessary superficialities. Not many knew how much 
time and care he devoted to his wife, whose companionship he valued so much, 
who had contracted typhoid in the Congo in 1938 and who died from cancer in 
1968; and few realized how much he himself suffered from his perennial 
migraines and from the intestinal trouble which needed emergency hospital 
treatment twice in the early 1960’s. It seemed as though from that time he came 
to terms with himself; and many have remarked on how very much more 
relaxed and friendly he became in the last few years. Indeed, when he spent a 
term at Northwestern University, Evanston, in 1969, both faculty and students, 
knowing his erudition and his reputation for being somewhat remote, were 
delighted to find him the most approachable and helpful visiting professor that 
the African Studies Center had ever had. 

As so often in the academic world, there was more that Guthrie had hoped 
to do in his retirement; but many will be thankful that he had already achieved 
so much, both in developing African studies in general, and in vastly adding to 
our knowledge of the languages of Africa. 

D. W. ARNOTT 
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I. E. 8. Epwarps and others (ed.): 
History of the Middle East and the 
Aegean region, o. 1800-1380 8.0. Edited 

I. E. S. Edwards, the late C. J. Gadd, 

. G. L. Hammond, E. Sollberger. (The 
Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. 1, 
Pt. 1. Third edition.) xxii, 868 pp. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1973. 
£8. 


The expansion of the Cambridge Ancient 
History in this revised form continues with 
little delay since the appearance of the 
previous part. This volume covers the influen- 
tial period when the West Semites dominated 
the soene in Mesopotamia, Syria, and, to a 
lesser extent, Palestine. It was the time when 
the peripheral powers of Elamutes, Kassites, 
and Hittites touched on Babylonia and left 
surprisingly little impreesion on it but were 
rather themselves influenced by that older 
civilization. Meanwhile the militant Egyptians, 
80 often isolated, dominate parts of Syro- 
Palestine in transient fashion and themselves 
suffer the incursions of the Hyksos. ‘The 
remarkable civilization of Minoan Crete and 
its linear script is given a proportionately large 
place when compared with these older and 
better documented regions of western Asia. 
This unequal treatment, in volume but not 
quality, may result in part from the decision to 
leave the late Professor Gadd's well-written 
chapter on Hammurapi unchanged since he 
wrote it in 1964. His place as joint editor has 
been taken over by Dr. E. Sollberger who could 
well have arranged an addendum since this is a 
key chapter. 

Professor Gurney’s lucid ohapters on 
Anatolia are the most heavily revised since 
their appearance as separate fascioules in 
1966, Professor Matz’s on the Minoans and 
Dame Kathleen Kenyon’s on Palestine the 
least so. The latter are primarily statements of 
archaeological discovery and interpretation 
and need to be read in conjunction with 
Miss Drower’s 100 pp. on Syria especially for 
the Amarna period and letters. Her writing, 
with that of the late Profeasor Hayes on 
Egypt (as Hinz on Elam) shows the advantage, 
already attested in earlier editions of this 
history, of single authorship to cover a specific 
people and region and 80 provide a continuing 
co-ordinated and balanced historiography 
drawn from all aspects of a civilization. Tho 
fragmentation of authorship inevitably, though 
not unprofitably, leads to & single subject 
being discussed under more than one heading 
(e.g. the Alalakh tablets (pp. 30-8, 483-6). 


The addition of many figures (are detailed 
archaeological plans really necessary 7), maps, 
217 additional bibliographical entries (mostly 
up zo 1969), and other revisions render the 
fasc'oules in which 18 of the chapters were 
issued before 1966 redundant as works of 
reference. Apart from the changed pagination, 
deletion and correction of references in these 
earlier versions may make their continued use 
confusing (cf. p. 119 and fasc. 45, p. 5, n. 3). 

In all this volume continues the generally 
high standard of historiography noted by the 
reviewers of the individual chapters as they 
appeared originally. This ensures that this 
series will for some time be an indispensable 
introduction for the serious student as well as 
a useful summary and starting-pomt for any- 
one, be he accomplished scholar or general 
reader, who wishes to probe deeper into aspects 
of civilization in that part of the world which 
was to influence more than just the West. 


D. J. WISEMAN 


Ryzım BonaER: Akkadische Zeichen- 
liste. (Alter Orient und Altes Testa- 
ment. Sonderreihe, Bd. 6.) vii, 
124 pp. + addenda sheet. Kevelaer: 
Verlag Butzon und Bercker; Neu- 
kirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag 
des Erziehungsvereins, 1971. 


The transcription of Akkadian texts from 
the cuneiform script requires à manual giving 
the agreed transliteration into roman soript 
with appropriate diacritical marks. For 
universal understanding and acceptance a 
clea= definition of the polyphonic and poly- 
syllabio signs and logograms is necessary, 
ideally within any given chronological period 
and geographical distribution of each dialect. 
Hitherto W. von Soden and W. Rällig, Das 
akkcdische Syllabar (second ed., 1967) and 
R. Labat, Manuel d'épigraphie akkadienne 
(fourth ed., 1963) have successfully provided 
this tool for all translators from Akkadian 
(though not Sumerian). While the former 
remains a basic, if limited, reference work, 
teachers and students alike have been severely 
handicapped by the unavailability of the 
latter. It is to be hoped that Professor Labat 
will revise his comprehensive book as required 
by newly published vocabulary and lexical 
texts and not least by new readings of logo- 
grams, some from bilingual Sumero-Akkadian 
sources. 


REVIEWS 


Meanwhile Professor Borger has set himself & 
somewhat more limited task than the replace- 
ment of Labat’s Manuel. Palaeographically 
he mainly follows the conventional order of the 
sign forms as found in neo-Assyrian literature. 
Unlike Labat’s Manuel the list of equivalents 
between the Neo-Assyrian and Neo-Baby- 
lonian (alas here sometimes unrealistically 
copied) and the Old Babylonian signs (here 
confined to the Laws of Hammurapi) is 
insufficient for anyone working on any non- 
Assyrian text. Specialist studies of the 
palaeography for each region or dialeot based 
on dated texts (of. C. Fossey, Manuel d'assyrio- 
logie 11, 1926) are still awaited. ‘Borger has 
indicated the period of use of each reading 
with a rough division of ‘old’ for those 
primarily so read in Old Babylonian and 
* new ' for those of any later period. Students 
wil, however, find Borger’s practice of 
writing compound syllables ont in full cunei- 
form script and the addition of a cross-index to 
Sumerian grammatical terms (pp. 110-24) very 
helpful. Borger states that he has deliberately 
omitted some text groups (e.g. mathematics, 
astronomy, and ' cryptographic °) as well as all 
logograms of which the reading is known only 
from vocabularies or late bilingual texts and 
rare ‘Sumerograms’. This inevitably gives 
an uneven balance within the book while 
merely reducing Labat’s lst of signs from 
495 (of. von Soden and Rollig’s 346) to 407. 
‘Signs’ of these groups are found in some 
texts read by students at an early stage of their 
studies. English translations of Akkadian 
technical terms must necessarily be put 
forward with caution but, when compared with 
current dictionaries, the preponderance of 
generalizing ‘ translations ' (e.g. ‘ eine Pflanze ' 
or ‘ein Baum’, both eaaly guessed from the 
uso of determinatives and context) makes the 
value of including such terms in this intro- 
ductory volume questionable. Alternatively, 
since the technical terminology of extispioy 
omina (pp. 100-1) and names of temples 
(pp. 53-5) are given but without any attempt 
at translation or location, it would require but 
few additions (as with the helpful list of 
months under i t i, no. 52) to have listed the 
principal planets and stars (e.g. under m u I, 
no. 129a) and the main operational terms 
employed in astronomy, mathematics, and 
certain rituals. 

There is no index to enable reference back 
from the translations offered of the logograms 
to the signs themselves. Since many are given 
new readings compared with Lebat's Manuel, 
this diminishes the value of the work for other 
than beginners. It may also lead to some 
confusion since the alphabetio list of Akkadian 
and Sumerian sign-values is confessedly in- 
complete. Such elementary questions as why 
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g u r, (no. 46) is omitted as & syllabic reading 
(* Sumerogram ' ?) in list mz and why sila 
(Labat, no. 252) is now read as s i l a, must go 
unanswered. 

There can be no question but that this is an 
adequate, essential, and timely reference book 
which will meet its avowed purpose of serving 
students of Akkadian. However, some previous 
volumes in this geries have been allowed to go 
out of print quickly. Were this to happen, it 
would undermine the primary purpose of this 


" book and its service to Semitists as a whole ag 


well as the confidence of many teachers who 
should encourage the use of this new sign-list. 
At the same time the appearance of this book 
in no way diminishes the need for ao revised 
edition of Labat’s Manuel which will take 
account of the discussion of the algorithm 
recently presented by E. Reiner (JCS, xxv, 1, 
1973, 7-33). 

Some additional notes. 

p. 11, no. 1: adequate translations are not 
always possible but surely after ‘ kusst, 
Thron ' at least ‘ Stuhl °’ should be added. 

p. 12, no. 6, i£u: ‘Tontafeln’ is wrong. 
While ‘ Tafel’ would be possible it has been 
clearly shown that this is almost exclusively 
used of ‘the writing-board’ (Iraq, xvu, 1, 
1955, 3 ff.). 

p. 15, no. 14: the use of Lagatur is incon- 
sistent. While As-sur may be so, as is tsten 
(no. 480) as copied, + + a (sa, no. 142a) is not 
necessarily so. Others, e.g. the Neo-Baby- 
lonian (and some Neo-Assyrian) forms of daa, 
dew eto. are not included. 

p. 17, no. 13: in the exclusion of technical 
terms, though most plants are given, 
URU.AN.NA = madstakal is omitted here and not 
given under Ú as is U.paRy. Add uRU.BÀ.URU, 
Assur (also * citadel ’). 

p. 35, no. 143: too many oross-references 
are cumbersome. The statement that KÁM 
(like Kam, no. 406) is used as a post-determina- 
tive after numerals would have been clearer. 

p. 70, no. 393: ‘érin-h& kann Singular 
sem!’ Presumably this is inserted as a 
reminder that a collective noun may govern a 
singular verb ? 

D. J. WISHMAN 


ARMAS SALONEN: Die Zregeleren +m 
alten Mesopotamten. (Annales Acade- 
miae Scientiarum Fennicae, Ser. B, 
Tom. 171.) 206 pp. 52 plates. 
Helsinki: [Academia Scientiarum 
Fennica], 1972. Fmk. 52. 


This monograph oontinues Salonen's already 
long list of studies of the material culture of 
ancient Mesopotamia as evidenced by literary 
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and epigraphio sources. Specifically it is 
intended as the second volume in a series on 
Mesopotamian building terminology, the first 
being Die Türen des alien Mesopotamien 
(Helsinki, 1961). This volume deals with the 
manufacture of bricks, i.o. with every stage in 
the process from collecting the water and olay 
for making the bricks to their delivery on the 
building site. It is not concerned with building 
techniques and architecture (which will no 
doubt be the subject of a future volume) 
although the texta quoted inevitably refer to 
these subjects. 

After a brief introduction on royal and 
divine involvement in brick-making and a 
chapter surveying the history of brick usage 
and manufacture from Neolithic to Old 
Babylonian times, the bulk of the book 
consists of a thesaurus of references in counei- 
form texts, collected under the heads of (i) 
material for bricks and mortar, (ii) implements 
used in making, carrying, and laying brioks, 
(iii) brick-kilns, (iv) the various types of brick, 
(v) personnel employed in the briok industry. 
To each of these sections is prefaced a brief 
discussion of the practical considerations and 
archaeological evidence affecting the interpre- 
tation of the textual material. In general, 
es with his other books, this is a highly useful 
compendium, having the advantage over the 
modern Akkadian dictionaries of being able to 
include every available reference and fuller 
discussion; but as with the dictionaries it is 
not to be used uncritically. In fact much of the 
discussion is not Salonen’s own but simply 
quotation from previous discussion. In this 
connexion one may point out that almost 15 pp. 
of this book consist of quotations of texts and 
interpretations published in Neugebauer and 
Sach’s Mathematical ouneiform texts. Although 
the material is relevant to Salonen’s theme it 
is questionable whether this wholesale re- 
printing is really necessary or fair to the 
orlginal authors. The volume is completed by 
& catalogue of verbs describing brick-making 
and building activity and 52 plates (6 in colour) 
showing ancient brickwork and ancient and 
modern brick manufacture. 

Even to an Assyriologist it may seem sur- 
prising that one can write 200 pp. on Mesopo- 
tamian brick-making. In part this is the 
result of the enormous mase of available 
documentation—over 250,000 tablets must 
have been excavated to date. But it also 
reflects the continuous lexicographical effort of 
the Sumerians and Babylonians themselves. 
Indeed without the lexical texts the Sumerian 
section of this book would be rather thin; the 
inscriptions of Gudes are almost the only other 
informative source. This may be one explana- 
tion for the curious fact that Salonen’s archaeo- 
logical survey stops at the end of the Sumerian 
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period. Perhaps he feels that from this point 
on the texts are sufficient to speak for them- 
selves; or that the Babylonian terminology 
was already fixed in the early Old Babylonian 
period and that there were not sufficient 
changes in technique thereafter to warrant 
detailed desaription. But at the very least 
somp account of the history of glazing bricks is 
desirable. 

In practice, however, the archaeological 
review is probably intended rather as a support 
for the author's theories about the pre- 
Sumerian speech of Mesopotamia, the so-called 
* khalkolithisoch Substrateprach '. He believes 
that many of the Sumerian terms for materials, 
manufactured objects, and human occupations 
are borrowed from a pre-Sumerian speech and 
that their origins can be chronologically 
determined by philological analysis. Thus 
words ending in r are neolithic, -b and -g are 
early to middle chaloolithic, and -} and -n 
are late chalcolithic. This theory, propounded 
in his book Zum Aufbau der Substrat in 
Sumerischen (Studia Orientalia, xxxvi 3, 
1963) and elsewhere, has met with & rather 
sceptical response from his Sumerological 
colleagues, but ıt reappears in the introduction 
to the present book. His argument here will 
hardly win him any more credence. We are 
told that in Mesopotamia the first sun-dried 
bricks appear in the Halaf period (early-middle 
chaloolithic), and that the first baked bricks 
appear in Uruk HI (c. 3000 3.0.). The words 
for sun-dried brick, isig and libn, are appropri- 
ately middle and late chaloohthic; but the 
words for brick oven, adug and udun, are also 
middle and late chalcolithio, and the word for 
baked ‘brick afg/hur is neolithic. Salonen 
explains this by translating ajg/hur as ' acoi- 
dentally baked brick'. Apparently we aro 
to believe that in neolithio times, when baked 
bricks were not used, socidentally baked 
bricks were so common that a special word 
for them was invented, which survived for 
some 3000 years, was imported into Mesopo- 
tamia, and finally became useful in 3000 3.0. 


O. B. F. WALKER 


Loren R. FrismEeR (ed): Ras Shamra 
parallels : the texts from Ugart and 
the Hebrew Bible. Vol. 1. (Analecta 
Orientalia, 49.) xxiii, 587 pp. Roma: 
Pontifidum Institutum Biblicum, 
1972. L 12,900. 


This massive tome represents, as the editor 
explains, the first volume resulting from the 
Ugaritio and Hebrew Parallels Project. It deals 
with parallels in three flelds: (1) literary 
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phrases; (2) parallel pairs; (3) flora, fauna, 
and minerals. At present a number of scholars 
are engaged in work on eight further categories, 
1.e. motifs, formulae, institutions, place-names, 
personal names, divine names, wisdom, and 
literary structures, and it 1s planned to include 
these in two further volumes to appear 
(hopefully—as they say) in 1973 and 1974, 
respectively. This seems a very exhaustive list, 
though I wonder whether it is always possible 
to distinguish neatly between such categories 
as literary phrases, motifs, formulae, and, 
perhaps, literary structures ? 

The only important omission which occurs 
to me is concerned with parallels in gram- 
matical categories, e.g. of the type alluded to 
in the reviewer's article in BJRL, xrvi, 1, 
1963, 239-40, i.e. S&t—iynh, yibr—ibr, 
désprk—tspr, oto., and their Biblical counter- 
parts. Bee also the observations on parallel 
ways of expressing the superlative in my 
* Ugaritic marginalia 1 ' (JSS, vu, 2, 1962, 340). 
The editor's justification of the exclusion of 
stylistic, grammatical, and lexical parallels 
does not seem to me either cogent or well- 
advised, for I find it difficult, especially in a 
literature of this type, to distinguish clearly 
between stylistic and literary charaoteristios. 
Furthermore, in a work of such vast dimen- 
sions the inclusion of these categories would 
not have added materially to ite bulk. 

The structure of the work is as follows. 

Ch. i, dealing with literary phrases, is the 
work of Antoon Schoors (pp. 1-70). 

Ch. ii, Ugaritic-Hebrew parallel pairs, is the 
pièce de résistance of this volume (pp. 71-382) 
and runs to 609 separate items. It has been 
compiled by that devoted Ugaritio scholar, 
Father Mitchell Dahood, in collaboration with 
Tadeusz Ponar. 

Ch. iii, flora, fauna, and minerals, occupies 
about the same space as the first chapter and 
is owed to Jack M. Sasson. 

For ready orientation the detailed indexes 
are indispensable. Index A presenta, first, all 
verses of the Old Testament that have been 
discussed in the body of the work. Secondly, 
we are given the same for all Ugantio texts (in 
Gordon’s enumeration) ; it seems very sensible 
thus to facilitate access to Gordon’s Ugaritic 
textbook, the most serviceable and deservedly 
most widely used tool in Ugaritio studies. 
These principal keys are followed by the Ras 
Shamra Akkadian texts and, finally, some 
miscellaneous other texts. Index B deals 
separately with Hebrew, Ugaritic, Akkadian, 
and other words, whilo index C presents a list 
of subjects. 

In parts I and rx we find generally fairly 
detailed entries, with ample bibliography and 
discussion. After citing the Ugaritic text, with 
translation, the Hebrew parallels are adduoed. 
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The bibliography is usually selective rather 
than complete, and the extent of the com- 
ments depends on the difficulty of the passage 
and the predilections of the respective authors. 
In part ir the documentation is usually more 
concise and the bibliography much more 
restricted. By and large this procedure is 
wholly justifled, but oocasionally Dahood 
misses an article which is germane to his 
subject.1 

Dahood’s ch. 1i has by far the most detailed 
introduction. Most of this is of considerable 
value and interest, even if an undertone of 
special pleading pervades some of his writing. 
lt is, perhaps, a little surprising to learn that 
it needed a 1970 unpublished Ph.D. disserta- 
tion to convince Dahood of the importance in 
Hebrew and Ugaritic of the type of parallelism 
where the same word is being repeated in the 
paired cola (pp. 76-7); a published article 
might have achieved the same result seven 
years earlier (BJ RL, xLv1, 1, 1963, 239-40). 

The present writer agrees with Dahood about 
the Canaanite linguistic classification of 
Ugaritio and has indeed argued the point in 
some detail (T'arbiz, xxiv, 2, 1955), but the 
proposition that the occurrence of parallel 
word pairs has a direct bearing on linguistio 
classification (p. 85) cannot be sustained, at 
least in this form Cultural affinity may lead 
to such parallelisms without any genetic 
linguistio relationship. 

Dahood’s chapter is a massive contribution 
to Ugaritio and Hebrew studies, and none of 
the aforegoing reservations are meant to 
detract from this judgement. His enthusiasm 
and single-minded dedication to thia subject 
are a source of great strength, but at times they 
are apt to turn into weakness when a necessary 
sense of detachment fails to mantam a proper 
balance. 

The indexes are & most vital part of this 
work. The only one which I have essayed in 
some detail is that dealmg with Ugaritic 
words. Here I have noted a few wrong entries, 
but above all there are fairly large numbers of 
omissions. This applies espeoally to ch. i 
whose Ugaritic vocabulary has not been 
adequately indexed and thus causes consider- 
able inconvenience. Human error or computer 
failure ? 

We now await the remaining volumes of this 
great enterprise with much interest and 


1 Cases in point are Trevor Donald, ‘ The 
semantio field of folly ’, Vet. Tes., xir, 3, 1963 ; 
sdem, ‘The semantic field of rich and poor’, 
Oriens Antiquus, ni, 1, 1964. And since 
Dahood cites quite a few unpublished Ph.D. 
theses, he might like to have a look at the most 
relevant of all, i.e. T. Donald’s Parallelism in 
Akkadian, Hebrew, and Ugaritic, Manchester 
Ph.D., 1966. 
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anticipation. Everyone connected with this 
undertaking deserves our gratitude and 
appreciation. 

HDWARD ULLINDORFF 


AVRAHAM NEGEv (ed): Archaeological 
encyclopedia of the Holy Land. 354 pp. 
London and Jerusalem: Weidenfeld 
and Nicolson, [1973]. £4. 


The primary purpose of this book seems to 
lie in the alphabetically arranged list of places, 
most mentioned in the Bible, on which brief 
articles have been written by 17 Israeli and 
three American archaeologists all well-known 
for ther field experience and academic 
contributions. Thus where they write on sites 
and subjects known to them, and this is almost 
exclusively within Israel, they provide excel- 
lent summaries (as for example the editor's 
own on Mampsis). Where comment is made 
on those place-names mentioned but rarely in 
the Old Testament the information, lacking 
originahty and bibliography, is on the level of 
the average- popular Bible dictionary. For 
places further afield this book lacks authority, 
though there are competent Israeli scholars 
who could have written well on Syria and 
Mesopotamia and have prevented factual 
errors, omissions and misprmta (e.g. under 
Calah). The last are probably mostly due to 
translation, but some betray a laok of first- 
hand contact with some fields of study such as 
Akkadian (written ' Accadian’ throughout). 
By a self-imposed limitation to archaeological 
evidence, even from sites from which it is the 
ancient documentation rather than the artifacts 
which have a primary bearing on the customs 
and way of life which it is the book’s claim to 
reflect, the book cannot fairly be classed as ‘a 
unique commentary on the Bible’ or ‘an 
indispensable reference book for students of 
archaeology and the Bible’ as the publishers 
claim. The illustrations, with 8 few exceptions, 
are only of a moderate standard of reproduc- 
tion and Dame Kathleen Kenyon would 
probably be horrifled at the view of a few 
crumbling trenches chosen to illustrate Jericho 
(p. 164, of. p. 234). 

D. J. WISEMAN 


InraAN Suanip: The martyrs of Najrân : 
new documents. (Subsidia Hagio- 
graphica, No. 49.) 306, xxxii pp., 
front., 20 plates, map. Bruxelles: 
Société des Bollandistes, 1971. Bel. fr. 
900. 


This study is essentially a reappraisal of the 
literary documentation, Syriac, Greek, Arabio, 
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and Ethiopic, covering the persecution of the 
Monophysite Christian communities in South 
Arabia by the Judaized Himyarite king, 
Yusuf Ás'ar Yath’ar, otherwise known as Dhü 
Nuwüs or Masrüq, in the early sixth century 
A.D. It was an episode which had a shattering 
effect on the contemporary Christian world and 
secured an honoured place in later hagio- 
graphical writing for the victims of the 
atrocities. It also happens to be the only event 
in early South Arabian history which permits 
a sure tie-up between the Himyarite insorip- 
tions and foreign literary sources, thus 
presenting & major crux to the South Arabian 
epigraphist in so far as it offers the possibility 
of establishing the date of the inception of the 
Sabaean Era, by which many late Sabaean 
texts are dated. Central to the study is a new 
Syriao letter of Simeon of Beth Arsham, 
written from al-Jäbiya (GbIt&) before the 
second Ethiopian invasion of Himyar and just 
after the already-known letter of Simeon 
published by Guidi in 1881, and containing a 
wealth of material from eyewitnesses whioh 
fills out many of the unfortunate lacunae in the 
fragmentary Book of the Himyarites, published 
by Moberg in 1924, and adds significantly to 
our understanding of the Christian ambience 
of the Middle East and South Arabia at that 
tim». Shahid argues cogently for Simeon’s 
autnorship of the Book as well and thereby 
elevates Simeon to the status of & major writer 
of she golden period of Syriao literature, a 
verdiot happily in accord with that of his 
contemporaries. The new ‘Letter’, the 
discovery of which in 1965 stands to the credit 
of the author, is published in full, with photo- 
graphs of the original manusoript (probably 
twelfth century) and a later Karshüni 
version, and provided with & translation and 
detailed textual notes. The remainder of the 
bock consists of & critical analysis of the two 
* Letters ’ and the Book, with an assessment of 
the author as a writer, traveller, and ecclesiasti- 
cal figure; a critique of the historical value of 
the Martyrium Arethae in its Greek, Ethiopio, 
and Arabic versions, which establishes the 
reliability of the Greek original as a sober 
document, based on the Book and reflecting 
the ecumenical spint of the age of Justinian ; 
and a series of historical notes, particularly on 
the chronology, the language of Najrän, and 
the four Oriental rulers involved in the affair, 
Caleb, Yüsuf, Mundhir IIT, and Jabala. 

Of the pointe raised in the study & number 
deserve underlining. Most immediately impor- 
tant, perhaps, is that of the date of tho 
persecution. Prior to the new ‘ Letter’, the 
literary evidence, albeit confusing, gave 
reasonable grounds for accepting A.D. 523. 
But the explicit of the new ‘ Letter’ was 
written in Tammiz, Sel. 830 = July, A.D. 519, 
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and the events had occurred the preceding 
November, i.e. 518. That this may be the 
' correct date is suggested by a reference 1n the 
Book to one of the martyrdoms as having 
taken place on Sunday, 25 Teshrin II, and 
indeed 26 Teshrin II fell on a Sunday m 518. 
Elsewhere in the ' Letter’ there is a reference 
to a Wednesday of Teshrin II, Sel. 835, i.e. 
A.D. 523. But Shahid argues that this is a 
‘correction’ by a later hand and adduces 
other factors relating to historically attested 
personalities mentioned incidentally in tho 
* Letter ’ to present a strong case in favour of 
the earlier dating. If he is correct, then the 
whole question of the inception of the Sabaean 
Era will have to be taken up anew. 

There is an interesting reference to the 
Najranite language (p. 62) which Shahid 
argues persuasively to be Arabio, not Himya- 
rite. Indeed he sees Najrän as basically an 
Arab community, albeit within the Himyarite 
cultural sphere, and notes the preponderance of 
North Arabic names in the onomastio lists of 
the Book. Whether he be correct with his first 
assertion, no Babaeist is likely to take excep- 
tion to the second. The mysterious character 
of Najran has long puzzled scholars. Although 
mentioned as early as the reign of the Sabaean 
KRB’L WTR (c. 400 8.0.) and evidently a city 
of major significance on the trade routes, its 
status within South Arabian oulture is very 
hard to evaluate. There is an astonishing 
dearth of texts from the city itself, arohaeo- 
logically the site has so far proven none too 
illuminating in South Arabian terms, and it 
seems to have been the foous of any rebel 
groups in times of civil disturbance. If it is sean 
as a sottled trading centre inhabited predomi- 
nantly by northern Arabe, this will go & long 
way to explaining its peculiar atmosphere. 

Finally, the new ‘ Letter ’ illuminates greatly 
the Christian scene in Arabia and Ethiopia. 
Unlike the earlier ‘Letter’ and the Book 
(which is in effect a sort of chronicle), the new 
‘Letter’ is unmistakably Monophysite. It 
provides interesting material on the Aksumite 
Negus Caleb, who emerges as an adherent of 
Severian Monophysitism. One problem con- 
cerning him which it may solve is the implica- 
tion in pseudo-Dionysius that the Negus who 
led the first invasion was not a Christian, but 
a pagan who vowed to become a Christian if 
his venture succeeded. An analysis of the Book 
suggests that this may indeed have been so and 
the ‘ Letter’ supports the view. Christianity 
may have declined in the interval since 
Frumentius’ mission in the fourth century. 
Moreover, since the Negus is variously known, 
e.g., a8 Andug, Ella Asbeha, and Caleb, it is 
attractive to suppose that Caleb was his 
baptismal name assumed upon his conversion. 
Numismatic evidence, which the author does 
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not consider, could support this. Although the 
cross features on almost all Aksumite coins 
from Ezana onwards and they presumably 
were the issues of Christian monarchs, 1t 
is curious that the coms thought by Anzani 
to have preceded Caleb, the ' Anaapheon’ 
type and those of EHsbael (Anzani nos. 
85-127), although morphologically lke 
Caleb's and neatly made, have rather 
barbarous legends which would be more 
appropriate at a much later date. This indeed 
is implied in a recent catalogue by F. Vaccaro, 
Le monete dt Aksum, Mantova, 1967, who seems 
to assume & lacuna before the reign of Caleb. 
When one recalls that Caleb’s father, Thezena, 
struck no coins 80 far as we know, it would bo 
attractive to suppose that a period of decadence 
had preceded Caleb’s reign and that Ethiopia 
had been shaken out of this by the intervention 
in South Arabia and the Negus’s conversion. 

There are a few points which may be made 
on the text iteelf. On p. 44 there is an interes- 
ting passage enumerating the regions of South 
Arabia whence Masrüq summoned his peoples 
when he became king. In lus discussion on 
p. 65 Shahid rightly takes b’ as Saba’. His 
alternative suggestion, Shibim, is unlikely 
since the several Shibâäms known in South 
Arabia in ancient and modern times would be 
rather out of place in the context. Azb’ 18 most 
probably a mis-pointing of Arb’, Harib, the 
ancient Qatabänian centre. dyrydn, Dhü 
Raydän, is interesting as confirming the widely 
held view that the compound forms a lexical 
unity. But it seems unlikely that tymnt could 
be Timna‘, which must have ccased to be of 
any significance after its destruction around 
A.D. 100. YMNT of the late Sabaean inscrip- 
tions is a better suggestion, but one wonders 1f 
perhaps THMT might not lie behind the 
name. Finally, if dy'ryrn, where the peoples 
are to assemble, is once again Dhü Raydan, 1t 
might be felt odd to mention it again. Shahid’s 
alternative suggestion of diyar Yazan has much 
to commend it, bearing 1n mind the largely 
nomadic character of South Arabian society at 
that date. The entire passage, indeed, is 
reminiscent of the gathering of the olans in the 
Marib Dam inscription, OIH 541 (reign of 
Abraha). 

For the name ddyl on p. 60 Shahid suggests 
on p. 94 a corruption of Dhay! or Dhuhl after 
the Karshün! version, dyl. Might it not be 
the name dd'i, which seems commoner in 
North Arabia than in the South ? 

On p. 66 under fyfr for ESA /yfr/ read /zfr/. 

Altogether The martyrs of Najrán is a 
fascinating and stimulating book, attractively 
written by a scholar who has made the field of 
Arab-Byzantine studies in the centuries 
preceding Islam peculiarly his own. It is 
assured of an honourable place in the otherwise 
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arid corpus of South Arabian studies and the 
Société des Bollandistes is to be congratulated 
for including it in their prestigious series. 


A. K. IRVINE 


O. R. HALLPIKE : The Konso of Ethiopta: 
a study of the values of a Cushitic 
people. xvi, 342 pp., front., 15 plates. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1972. £5. 


Auf den letzten, bereits sehr trockenen 
Bergen des äthiopischen Hochlandes sudlich 
des Chamo-Sees, hinter denen die ostafrika- 
nische Savanne beginnt, leben die Konso. An 
Zahl im Vergleich zu anderen Gruppen des 
Kthiopischen Sudens unbedeutend (ca. 60 000 
Seelen), haben sie eine der ausgepragtesten und 
differenzierteeten Kulturen Athiopiens ent- 
wickelt. Die steinigen Berge ihrer Heimat sind 
durch em bewunderungswürdiges Terrassen- 
und Bewésserungssystem in fruchtbares Land 
umgewandelt worden, ihre stadtáhnliohen, 
befestigten Dorfer bilden gegenuber dem 
ubrigen Nordost-Afrika, wo  Einzelgehofte 
vorherrschen, ein Unikum, ihr gada-System 
erfasst noch mehr als das der Galla in einer 
absoluten Totaltat alle Lebensïusserungen 
des Individuum und bestimmt das politische 
Leben. Schhesslioh seien ihre Totendenkmaler 
genannt, die einzigen Beispiele monumentaler 
Plastik aus Athiopien. 

Über die Konso sind bisher nur wanige 
grossere Arbeiten erschienen. A. E. Jensen — 
und in bescheidenerem Masse auch Hellmut 
Wohlenberg — haben dort Anfang 1935 einen 
Monat gearbeitet und ihre Ergebnisse in Im 
Lande des Gada (1935) niedergelegt. A. E. 
Jensen hat auf spateren Reisen 1951 und 1955 
wieder unter den Konso gearbeitet. Sein 
früher Tod hat verhindert, dass ausser einigen 
Aufsützen bisher die Zusammenfassung seiner 
Forschungen erschienen ist. Auch sind einige 
Arbeiten von seinen Mitarbeitern über die 
Konso veroffentlicht worden. 

Man wird deshalb mit umso grüsseren 
Erwartungen das Buch von C. R. Hallpike, der 
fast anderthalb Jahre—von Mai 1965 bis 
Januar 1987 — dort arbeitete, in die Hand 
nehmen. Man legt ea mit gemisohten Gefuhlen 
wieder beigeite. Man weiss nicht, was uber- 
wiegt: Bewunderung über diese fleissige, 
saubere und materialreiche ethnographische 
Aufnahme (die sich nicht ganz zu Recht ‘a 
study of values’ nennt) oder Besturzung uber 
die Naivitát der Darstellung und die absolute 
Unkenntnis anderer als englisch gesohriebener 
Quellen aus dem athiopisohen Kulturraum. 
Das hat als bedauerlichste Konsequenz, dass 
‘die Konzo’ losgelost von ihren kulturhistori- 
schen wie geographischen Zusammenhdngen 
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als ein anscheinend vom Himmel gefallenes 
Volk ersoheinen, die ebenso gut in ihrer 
'gplendid isolation’ auf einem anderen 
Kontinent oder einem anderen Planeten 
existieren konnten. Bedauerlich ist auch die 
unfaire Art, mit der Hallpike uber Jensen 
urteilt, mit dem er nie in seinem Leben 
Kontakt aufnahm, um sich über seine Arbeiten 
zu ‘nformieren und bei dem ein Irrtum in der 
Benennung einer gada-Gruppe und die Ein- 
tragung von drei statt zwei Megalithen auf der 
Ka-tenakizze eines Dorfplatzes Hallpike für das 
gouverane Urteil ausreichten: ‘I was not able 
to make much use of my predecessors’ work ’. 
Hatte er sich die Mühe gemacht, diese Arbeiten 
überhaupt zur Kenntnis zu nehmen, ware sein 
Urteil vielleicht anders ausgefallen. Er hatte 
dann nicht behaupten konnen ‘ nothing of this 
later research [d.h. die spateren Feldarbeiten 
von Jensen und seinen Mitarbeitern nach 
1935] has yet been published by him or his 
colleagues’. Es sind namlich eine ganze Reihe 
von Arbeiten erschienen, darunter die sehr 
substantielle von W. Kuls über die Okonomie 
der Konso, die er alle nicht einmal zitiert. 
‘ Germanica sunt, non leguntur. Hutte 
Hallpike uberhaupt andere Literatur als nur 
englischsprachige zur Kenntnis genommen, 
dann hatte er sich nicht den Kopf über viele 
Phánomene zerbreohen und waghalsige symbo- 
lisshe Deutungen erfinden müssen, Deutungen 
hoohst subjektiver Art, über die man auf 
Sohritt und Tritt stolpert und die aber auch 
gar nichts uber das wirkliohe Wesen der 
Konso aussagen. Es ist nicht zu verstehen, wie 
jemand, der immerhin anderthalb Jahre in 
Athiopien war, solche Trivialitaten von sich 
geben kann, wie die, dass der streiteüohtige 
Charakter der — betrunkenen — Konso der 
negativen Wirkung des Hirse-Biers zuzu- 
scareiben sei, wogegen Honig wein (sic — es ist 
Honigbier) beim Autor ‘a state of almost 
geraphie benevolence ' hervorgerufen habe. Ein 
etwas besseres Zurkenntnisnehmen der Litera- 
tur hatte Hallpike zweifellos nicht so viele 
offene Turen einlaufen lassen. Ich würde auch 
nicht empfehlen, einen — noch dazu umstrit- 
tenen — Terminus der Linguistik zur Klassifi- 
kation der Konso als eines ‘ kuschitischen ’ 
Volkes zu erheben. (Die Perser — ‘ ein indo- 
europäisches ' Volk ?) 

Ioh mochte diese Vorwürfe an einem Beispiel 
erlantern. In dem Abschnitt uber die ‘ crafts- 
men’ (S. 139 £) plagt sich Hallpike mit der 
Erklärung der besonderen soziologischen Stel- 
lung der Handwerker herum, die in einem 
antagonistisohen Verhältnis zu den Bauern — 
der Mehrzahl des Volkes — stehen und einer 
gewissen Verachtung unterliegen. Im Gefuhl, 
dabei der erste zu sein, diskutiert er ttber die 
unterschiedlichen Aspekte dieses Phánomens, 
dessen Ambivalenz ihm nicht deutlich werden 
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kann, uber das andere jedoch langst gearbeitet 
haben. So versucht er muhsam den Nachweis 
zu bringen, dass es eine Eigenart der Konso- 
Kultur sei, ‘ to give symbolic values to various 
tasks and materials’. Deshalb bestande ein 
Vorurteil gegen die Weber, weil sie Baumwolle 
bearbeiteten, die die Farbe von Tod und 
Knochen hatte. (Es wird nicht deutlich, ob es 
sich um eine Auskunft der Konso oder — wie 
so haufig —um einen Analogieschluss von 
Hallpike handelt.) Für die besondere Stellung 
der Topfer muss ihm die Angabe eines Konso 
genügen, dass es ‘schlecht’ sei, Erde zu zer- 
reiben, mit Wasser zu vermengen und zu 
kneten. (Das tun alle Konso laufend, wenn sie 
den Boden ihrer Hauser oder Hofe erneuern !) 
Noch schwerer fállt es ihm, eine &hnliche 
Symbolik im Falle der Schmiede und Gerber zu 
(er)ünden. Hier muss nun ' the unnatural use ' 
des Feuers herhalten; ‘...in the case of 

we encounter the Konso horror of 
death’. Die gleichen Konso beziehen aber 
Kriegertum und Heldentum auf das engste in 
ihr Leben ein und grosstes Gluck eines Mannes 
und seiner ganzen Familie ist ea zu wissen, dass 
nach seinem Tode im oder am Dorfe an einem 
vielbegangenen Wege sein Gedachtnismal mit 
den Holzfiguren der von ihm getoteten Feinde 
errichtet wird. Merkt Hallpike nicht, wie er 
sich laufend widerspricht ? Überhaupt mano- 
vriert er sich oft in Sackgassen. So muss 
er sich in Hinblick auf die Erzeugnisse der 
Handwerker fragen : ‘.. . ıf ıt is bad to make or 
process these articles, why are the cultivators 
prepared to use the finished products?’ 
(S. 143). Erklarung: der Handwerker tritt 
beim  Herstellungsprozess notwendigerweise 
in engen Kontakt mit dem ‘Schlechten ?, 
wahrend der Kaufer das nicht tut. (Man 
kónnte dieser Meinung — denn mehr als eine 
Meinung ist es nicht — mit dem gleichen Recht 
entgegenhalten, dass der Kaufer ein Tonge- 
fass, mit dem sich der Topfer alles in allem 
einige Stunden beschaftigte, unter Umstánden 
jahrelang zum Munde fuhrt!) Zum Schluss 
dieses Abschnittes werden die Erklarungs- 
versuche immer subjektiver. Nach Ansicht von 
Hallpike ist die Holzschnitzerei nicht verachtet, 
denn sie ist ‘the only oraft that is indigenous 
to the cultrvators’. Fur den schlechten Ruf 
bezw. die soziale Deklassierung der Handwerker 
mussen üble Nachrede herhalten, dass sie z.B. 
ihre Kinder verkauften oder unbeständig seien 
und herumwanderten. Die endgultige Er- 
klarung des Antagonismus von Bauern und 
Handwerkern : ‘it was the result of a clash of 
values’ kann nicht befriedigen. Hatte sich 
Hallpike mit anderen Arbeiten uber Äthiopien 
beachaftigt, so ware ea ihm klar geworden, dass 
das Problem ‘der Handwerker' — wie er es 
in seiner selbstgewollten Beachr&nkung auf die 
Konso sieht — nur in einem gesamtéthiopi- 
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schen Zusammenhang verstanden werden kann. 
Bei fast allen athiopischen Volkern n&mlich 
haben (bezw. hatten) nicht nur Topfer, 
Schmiede und Gerber usw. sondern daruber 
hinaus auch Jager, Abdecker, Wundarzte, 
Hebammen, Beschneider, Metzger, Tanzerin- 
nen, Sánger und Sangerinnen, Mumkanten usw. 


‘die gleiche besondere sozologische Stellung 


inne — in ibrem Verhaltnis zu den Bauern, der 
Majoritat des betreffenden Volkes. Darauf hat 
bereits Enrico Cerulli 1922 hingewiesen (‘ The 
Watta: a low caste of hunters’, in ‘The 
folk-literature of the Galla of southern 
Abyssinia’, Varia Africana, ix (Harvard 
African Studies, m1), S. 200 ff.). Wie der Titel 
der Arbeit von Cerulli bereita andeutet, findet 
dieses Problem seine Erklarung — soweit ee 
eine historsch befriedigende Erklarung uber- 
haupt geben kann — nicht in der isolierten 
Behauptung, es sei ‘ schlecht ’ Lehm zu kneten 
oder Feuer ‘unnaturlich’ zu verwenden, 
sondern in der hierarchischen, nach erblichen 
Kasten (bezw. Standen) geghederten Gesell- 
schaftsstruktur der athiopischen Volker. Dieses 
Beispiel mag genugen. 

Hallpike hat sein Material in neun grosse 
Kapitel gegliedert: ‘Introduction’; ' Konso 
land and life’; ‘Social orgamzation ? (‘ Politi- 
cal organization’, ‘Kinship and marriage’, 
‘ General conclusions’); ‘Konso values’; 
‘ Konso time-reckoning’; ‘The generstion- 
grading systems’ [d.h. die gada-Systeme der 
einzelnen Distrikte des Konso-Landes]; ‘ God 
and Earth’; ‘ Diviners and magic’; ‘Three 
categories of outaider: God, Earth, and the 
wild’. Soweit moh Hallpike nicht auf Spekula- 
tionen einlasst, die leider emen beachtlichen 
Teil seiner Arbeit ausmachen, ist seine 
ethnographische Darstellung ganz vorzuglich 
und bringt eme Fulle verlasslichen Materials. 
Er ist ein sehr guter Beobachter, seine Fakten 
sind geprüft und sicher. Bewunderung ver- 
dient die akribische Darstellung des gada- 
Systems, die fur alle, die sioh mit dieser kom- 
plizierten Sozialordnung beschaftigen, eine 
Fulle wichtiger Daten bringt. Besondere 
Beachtung empfehle ich auch dem Kapitel 
* God and Earth zu schenken, in dem der fur 
Sdd-Athiopren und grosse Teile Afrikas so 
wichtige kosmische Antagonismus (bezw. 
Dualismus) 1n seinen sozialen Verknüpfungen 
beschrieben wird. 

Es ware dem Buch sehr zugute gekommen, 
wenn der Autor gelegentlich Seitenverweise 
angebracht hatte — in der ganzen Arbeit sind 
es nicht mehr als zehn — anstatt sich mit 
Hinweisen auf ‘ below ', ‘ later’, oder ‘ above’ 
zufrieden zu geben. Sehr vieles findet man 
nicht dort, wo man es vermutete. Auoh das 
Register hilft nicht viel weiter, zumindest dem 
nicht, der kein guter Kenner der Konso- 
Sprache ist. Die ‘memorial statues’ der 
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Gediichtnismale muss man unter ' wagas ’, die 
offentlichen Platze — zentrale Orte des sozia- 
len Lebens — unter ‘ mora’ suchen. 


HIKE HABERLAND 


ARLETTE ROTH-LALY (comp.): Lexique 
des parlers arabes tchado-soudanats. 
3-4. [iv], 265—402 ; [iv], 403-545 pp. 
Paris : itions du Centre National 
de la Recherche Scientifique, 1971-2. 
Fr. 34.40, 35.50. 


This dictionary of Chado-Sudanese Arabio 
dialects ia now complete with the publication 
of fascicles 3 and 4. The first fascicle was 
reviewed in an earlier volume of BSOAS 
(xxxiv, 1, 1971, 143-4) and the second has 
been published but has still to be received. 

This dictionary is a compilation of previously 
published vocabularies and word-lists, not all 
of a uniformly high quality. Fasoioles 3 and 4 
are of the high standard of editorial accuracy 
the first led us to expect. Misprints are few 
and the sources are allowed to speak for them- 
selves, except that very doubtful items are 
marked with an exclamation mark. In general, 
however, the repetition of an item from dif- 
ferent vocabularies in different transoriptions 
is enough to indicate the kind of wrong 
observations that may be expected in any one 
of the source lists. Mme. Roth-Laly does not 
correct, even where the correct form is quite 
certain, as for example, as sabäh ‘ tomorrow’ 
from Lethem, who in any case consistently 
transcribes in this way. 

The misprints in faso. 3 mostly arige from 
giving English words French spellings as, e.g., 
‘idole’ (p. 274) and ' muhammedan ’ (p. 278), 
bat of. also (p. 307) eariye ' disgrace’ where 
the souroe (Lethem) marks the vowel of the 
first syllable aa long. 

The following comments on faso. 3 may be of 
some interest. On p. 278 dahin ‘upshot’ is 
probably in fact better glossed as a variant of 
dalhin ‘now’: the example given would 
allow of this reading. On p. 284 the word 
tabib ' soothsayer ' is an important support to 
Landberg, GD, on the root fbb. With the word 
taras ‘to vomit’ of. Eastern and Central Ar. 
idem ‘ to send’. 

Hillelson gives the same meaning as Trenga 
for tiz (p. 295) in a piece in his Sudan Arabic 
texts (pp. 84-5) but the word does not appear 
in the glossary to the latter publication. 

There are some cross-references missing. 
The word gussa ocours in a number of places 
and with slightly different meanings (pp. 378, 
379, 381) which should have been cross- 
referenced; and so also the words jamig and 
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‘amig ; futa and füta ; matfalhim ‘ knowledge- 
able person ' and mitfelhim ‘ showing off’. 

In the fourth fasoiole there are one or two 
minor spelling errors of the kind mentioned 
above (as e.g. * coton ° on p. 415 and ' nuba’ 
on p. 429). On p. 418 for agbas read asbac, and 
on p. 462 ‘methra’ is presumably ‘ urethra’ 
but I failed to find this in the source, given as 
Lethem. 

On p. 431 kanaea ' satisfaction ’ should have 
had a cross-reference to kne. On p. 435 it is 
diffioult to see why makwa ‘ soldering iron’ is 
given an exclamation mark. On p. 446 the 
word lakk is translated (by Hillelson) as 
‘number’. It is of course the Anglo-Indian 
lac, or lakh, and in many parte of Arabia has 
ite original meaning. 

This dictionary paves the way for the publi- 
cation of Mme. Roth-Laly’s own field-work. 
If the book is as carefully prepared as the 
fascicles under review, it will be a most useful 
piece of work. 

T. M. JOHNSTONE 


RENATE JACOBI: Studsen zur Poetsk der 
altarabischen Qaside. (Akademie der 
Wissenschaften und der Literatur [in 
Mainz]. Veróffentlichungen der Orien- 
talischen Kommission, Bd. xxiv.) xv, 
219 pp. Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner 
Verlag GmbH, 1971. DM 58. 


The imphoit intention ın this book is that the 
study of Arabio literature, and poetry in 
particular, be guided to further stages beyond 
the traditional preocoupations of Arabists who 
have often viewed poetry as a source for 
lexicography, grammar, and cultural history. 
This is a timely point of view, and one which 
indicates the future of studies in this field. 
Equally it is worth remembering that the 
preoccupations of former Arabists were 
dictated more by the demands of the history of 
the development of Arabic studies, rather than 
by deficrencies in their capacities as literary 
critics: they found it necessary to write 
grammars, to establish texts and critical 
editions before this was done on a large scale 
in the Middle East, and they were also affected 
by the role to which the Arab grammarians and 
lexicographers themselves usually relegated 
poetry as an indispensable source for their 
work. 

Renate Jacobi chose as the material for her 
analysis Ahlwardt's edition of The divans of the 
six ancient Arabic poets... (London, 1870), a 
collection of poetry the authors of which all 
Irved in the sixth century A.D. (if the traditional 
chronology is correct) when the pre-Islamic 
qasida already existed in a highly developed 
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form. After the brief introduction which 
summarizes the suggested theories of the 
meaning of qasida and gives brief notices on the 
six poets, the book falls into three major 
divisions: (i) structure and themes (pp. 
10-107) ; (ii) imagery (pp. 108-87) ; (iii) style 
(pp. 168-203). The short final section consists 
of comments on the qasida as a genre (2) (* Die 
Qaside als Gattung ?). 

The considerable value of the first section is 
that here the familiar constituent elements of 
the gagida are illustrated and analysed through 
numerous detailed examples, and not presented 
to the student as a series of brief generaliza- 
tions in the introduction to some anthology. It 
18 true that the work of I. Lichtenstädter and 
A. Bloch on the nasi is repeated here (pp. 
14 ff.), but the theories are greatly enhanced 
by the author’s line by line analysis of several 
carefully chosen examples: particularly note- 
worthy is her treatment of the long 
and splendid nasib by ‘Alqama b. ‘Abada 
(Ahlwardt, 111) where she demonstrates the 
validity of her statements about the inter- 
dependence of the individual lines, contrary 
to the oft-quoted traditional point of view. 
This problem is examined to good effect as 
illustrations are given of the feature in Arabio 
poetry responsible for the view that the sep- 
arate lines lack unity and a close relationship 
to each other: this is because of the frequent 
occurrence of independent, autonomous images 
in succeeding lines, lacking a clear sequence of 
thought or association (see pp. 20-1). But the 
author is not slow to show how such instances 
are frequently lent association through various 
syntactic means, repetitive effects, or parallel- 
ism, naturally proving the profound impor- 
tance of the oral dimension for the most 
complete appreciation of Arabic poetry. This 
idea is reiterated on other occasions in the 
course of the book, where it 18 shown how the 
apparent lack of relationship between indivi- 
dual units of composition is overcome by 
linguistic and syntactic means (see pp. 157, 
173). Throughout the remainder of this section, 
the constituent parts of the qasida are carefully 
arranged and subdivided acoording to the 
evidence of the material: for example, it is 
noted (pp. 61 ff.) that in the few cases where 
the second link-passage does exist between the 
wasf and madth or hija’, it is much less stylized 
than its predecessor after tho nasib, and 
usually less closely related to ita neighbouring 
sections. . 

The second major subdivision of the book is 
devoted to & discussion of the imagery in this 
corpus of material, concentrating on gimile and 
metaphor. The nature of the analysis is 
almost entirely grammatical and syntaotical, 
following the approach adopted by Christine 
Brooke-Rose in A grammar of metaphor 
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(London, 1958). No attempt is made to 
establish separate phonological or morpho- 
logical levels of analyais such as those presented 
by M. C. Bateson in Structural continuity sn 
poetry, (Paris, 1970). This type of analysis is of 
greatest interest when demonstrating how 
changes in the grammatical and syntactio 
patterns often accompany changes in the 
poet’s theme, or his transition (as in this case) 
from one type of image to the other. Of course, 
where such a method is of limited help is in 
assessing the aesthetic impact of the imagery, 
the type of analysis done so admirably by the 
great Arab rhetorioian ‘Abd al-Q&hir al-Jurjäni 
(d. 471/1078). Yet the author’s method is by 
no means without its intriguing conclusions : 
for example it is rare to find a metaphor used 
without any reference to the original concept 
(.e. B replaces A), except in certain cliché 
terms drawn mainly from the nasib (p. 131). 
In spite of the existence of numerous elaborate 
adjectives, they are rarely metaphorical in 
themselves, but support the original metaphori- 
cal idea in the noun qualified (p. 149 f.). 

The type of analyms presented by this 
volume will inevitably be of limited appeal for 
some literary tastes. Yet the book commands 
considerable respect for the over-all thorough- 
ness of 1t8 scholarship; it is valuable for its 
wealth of carefully analysed examples 1llus- 
trating the general features of pre-Islamic 
poetry. Its material is limited, yet representa- 
tive of the best of this verse. The combination 
of these qualities make ıt a most worth-while 
aid to teachers and students alike. 


R. O. OSTLE 


‘ABDURRAHMAN BADAwI (ed): Com- 
mentawes sur Aristote perdus en grec 
et autres éptres. (Recherches publiées 
sous la direction de l'Institut de Lettres 
Orientales -de Beyrouth. Nouvelle 
Série. A. Langue Arabe et Pensée 
Islamique, Tom. 1.) xviii, 300 pp. 
Beyrouth : Dar el-Machreq Éditeurs, 
[1972]. (Distributed by Librairie 
Orientale, Beyrouth.) 


This volume contains the text of Arabio 
versions of 12 epistles of Alexander of Aphro- 
disias, a lengthy paraphrase (called tafsir in 
the title) by :Olympiodorus of Aristotle's 
Meteorologica, a small tract on talismans, 
attributed, somewhat implausibly, to Aristotle, 
and a further lengthy work purporting to be 
&n epitome by Themistius of Aristotle's * Book 
on the knowledge of the natures of animals '. 
These works are uniquely, with the exception 
of seven of the epistles of Alexander, preserved 
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in a Tashkent MS; the Greek text of two 
epistles, which are all that survive in the 
original, is reproduced in an appendix. 

It is difficult to say much about the edition 
of most of these texts; since the original Greek 
is lost and it has not been possible to refer to 
the MS of the Arabic, one can judge only by the 
appearance of the texts themselves whether or 
not they have been competently edited. There 
are a certain number of obvious slips, which are 
either misprints or indications of overhasty 
and unrevised work, and there are instances 
of mfelioitous and misleading punctuation, but, 
on the whole, the edition, judged by this 
unsatisfactory oriterion, seems to be reliable. 

The final work in the volume, however, 
requires some comment. Although Badawi 
briefly discusses, in his introduction, the 
question of the authenticity of the Olympio- 
dorus paraphrase, he does not realize that 
there are far better grounds for doubting the 
authenticity of the Themistius epitome. From 
a comparison of this with the extant version of 
. Aristotle’s three principal zoological books, it is 
clear that the two share not only a number of 
misinterpretations of, and additions to, 
Aristotle’s text, but also a very substantial 
amount of phraseology. It is not merely that, 
for example, onopadixds is rendered in both 
as... ya wi L-qurd wa 'l-mazàri —8 sufficiently 
idiosyncratic rendering—but that by far the 
greater part of the epitome is almost word for 
word the same as the appropriate seotions of 
the Aristotle. It 18 no doubt possible to 
advance theories that would account for this 
without disqualifying Themistius as the author 
or Ishiq b. Hunayn as the translator, but it is 
far more hkely that the epitome was made 
directly from the translation of Aristotle and 
that the title in the MS is a later fiction. 

The text of the epitome is in a poor condition, 
and it 18 often necessary to refer to the Aristotle 
in order to emend it where it makes nonsense. 
Badawi does his best with the text, but he 
would have saved himself a lot of effort, often 
fruitleas, if he had taken the Aristotle into 
consideration. He must, for example, have 
been puzzled by müh al-ma’ al-jári in so 
inappropriate a context on p. 243; it would 
take a bold editor to restore, without the 
authority of the original, the true reading 
mihi ma li ’l-khandzir. There are plenty of 
such instances that might be cited; it is 
unfortunate that the text of the Aristotle 
seems unlikely to derive & corresponding 
benefit from the study of this text. 

It is difficult to seo what purpose the small 
and eclectic Greek—Arabic glossary provided 
for this work 18 intended to serve, particularly 
in the absence of an Arabic-Greek glossary. 
In addition, some of the entries have no 
references, and some of the equivalents are 
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incorrect, for instance rà @ordéxa for al-hayawin 
al-mutawallid min hayawan, glossed as ‘les 
animaux vivipares', and alyumds and yj 
for hid’a = lxrivos. 

J. N. MATTOOK 


B. D. Gorrmin: A Mediterranean society: 
the Jewish communes of the Arab 
world as portrayed $n the documents of 
the Cairo Geniza. Vol. 11. The com- 
munity. xvii, 633 pp., map [on end- 
papers]. Berkeley, etc.: University 
of California Press, 1971. $20. 
(English agents: IBEG Ltd. £9.) 


The first volume of Professor Goitein’s 
monumental, and magisterial, description of 
Jewish life in the world of medieval Islam was 
reviewed in these pages some five years ago 
(BSOAS, xxxi, 3, 1968, 619-22). In the 
present instalment, the second of three, the 
author’s concern is the structure of the 
community: its governmental machinery, its 
internal stratification, and ite relationship to 
the external Muslim world. To that end the 
study was divided into three chapters: 
‘Communal organization and institutions’ 
(pp. 1-170, to which Appendixes A, B, and C, 
pp. 411-516, refer), ‘Education and the 
professional class’ (pp. 171—272), and ‘ Inter- 
faith relations, communal autonomy, and 
government control ' (pp. 273-407). From that 
most disparate and fragmentary collection of 
records represented by the Cairo Geniza, 
Goitein has produced a moving and very 
colourful portrait of life among the lower 
middle and working classes of a society in 
which comparable strata of the other confes- 
sional communities cannot have been much 
different. Pending discovery of equivalent or 
similar documentation for contemporary 
Muslim and Christian society, we may at least 
be permitted the luxury of conjecture by 
analogy. One doubt, articulated in my review 
of Vol. r (loo. oit., 620), persists: did the 
markedly cosmopolitan character of Jewish 
society serve to distinguish its atmosphere 
from that of life in the Muslim and Ohristian 
communities ? Not, of course, that what one 
suspects must have been the comparatively 
parochial flavour of existence amongst the 
Christian dhimmis need or could be applied to 
the ruling Muslim majority, though even 
about the latter there may be discerned a 
provincial quality (inferred not from documen- 
tary but from literary sources) nearly absent 
from the Geniza material. 

One very important aspect of Jewish 
community life stressed in this study (pp. 52-5) 
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was its cohesiveness: members of the Palesti- 
nian and Babylonian congregations, Rab- 
banites and Karaites, displayed in practice 
considerable solidarity, and one is tempted 
(again) to ask how significant are the reports of 
a Fatimid policy which favoured the Karaites 
(e.g. Mann, The Jews in Egypt and in Palestine, 
I 13440, and for an earlier period 61-4) in 
quarrels with their opponents. There appears in 
fact, and perhaps naturally, to have been no 
* policy ' at all on the part of the Muslim rulers, 
either in respect of seotarian strife or of 
organizational priorities (pp. 27, 38, 404-5). 
Indeed, the eleventh and twelfth centuries were 
characterized by a high degree of interconfes- 
sional symbiosis at every level (pp. 289-99), 
money-lending included (cf. p. 96 and Docu- 
ment 0.4, p. 472). Instances of anti-Semitism 
(here sin'üth, pp. 278-83) seem to have been 
limited to Alexandria, with one or two isolated 
reports from Morocco and Syria, the particular 
oppression of Jerusalem's inhabitants, whether 
or not Jewish, being attributed to the raids of 
Bedouin. Conversions to Islam, even by force 
(which tended to result in orypto-Jewish 
groups), were rare (pp. 300-11) and mostly 
confined to persons in a condition of exile or 
in some other way estranged from oommunal 
ties. 

In my opinion, the most interesting aspeot 
by far of Goitein’s researches is the detail 
pertinent to a comparison of legal statute and 
judicial procedure within the Jewish and 
Muslim communities. Considerable light is 
shed upon the corporate nature of communal 
life, the widespread study of positive law, for 
example, being a consequence as much of the 
fact of & lay judiciary as of practical juridical 
autonomy (pp. 200-9) I should, however, 
hesitate to infer, on the basis of an argumentum 
e silentio (absence of an exact Arabic equivalent 
of taqqüna), that the notion of ad hoc legislation 
by, say, municipal authorities ' was foreign 
to the Muslim society of those days’ 
(pp. 66-8). The appearance of such terms as 
tawqi‘ and qdnün, and alightly later, marsüm, 
while not always and everywhere unequivocal, 
deserves notice (e.g., Bjorkman, Bettrdge zur 
Geschichte der Staatskanzlei im tslamischen 
Agypten, 17-36). Naturally, in view of their 
respective (antithetical) positions as communi- 
ties, the Jewish and Muslim procedures can 
only be regarded as analogous, not identical. 
But the contrast might be overstated: in 
practice the authority of the dayydn was not 
unlike that of the güdi in the application of 
civil law, whatever the respective sources of 
their office (of. pp. 318 and 315); and the 
designation shdfé might render not only 
häkim, but also qddi (acknowledged by the 
author pp. 315-16). A distinction between 
Jewish and Muslim magistrates in terms of 
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power and its corrupting effects (p. 319) is of 
limited value for sociological analyms: the 
seductive qualities of power may be observed 
at almost any level of authority. . As the author 
justly remarks (pp. 364 ff.), ' the two offices did 
not develop entirely without mutual contacts ’. 
From a practical point of view, it seems likely 
that it was in the sphere of sanctions available 
to the magistrate that the primary difference 
between the two offices lay (pp. 380-4: fines, 
flogging, excommunication, in ascending order 
of frequency; imprisonment and execution 
were impossible). In the matter of forensic 
procedure (pp. 334-45, esp. 337), it may be 
observed that in Islamic law documentary 
evidence was not only admissible but custo- 
mary, and from a very early date (see Schacht, 
Introduction to Islamic law, 82-3). 

The position of minority groups is always 
precarious: their quietism can hardly have 
stemmed from oonviction (pace Goitein, 350-1). 
One is nevertheless not surprised to flnd that 
the views of Muslim authority preserved in the 
Genira records are circumspect almost to the 
point of being complimentary. For a number 
of very practical reasons, the Jewish com- 
munity elected, found expedient, or was 
compelled to have recourse to Muslim autho- 
rity: autonomy, in the sense of independent 
and encapsulated self-government, was never 
viable (p. 398). Apart from the poll-tax 
(pp. 361, 380 ff.) and estate duty (pp. 281, 
397 ff.), the attractiveness of an appeal court 
as well as of real sanctions for felonies and 
transgreasions within the Jewish community 
(e.g. p. 371) insured regular contact between 
Muslim and Jew, despite the moral stigma 
attaching in principle to such (p. 401). An 
interesting, but somewhat puzzling aspect of 
this portrait of interconfessional relations 
is the comparative absence of references to 
change in circumstances with the transfer from 
Fatimid to Ayyübid rule in the last quarter of 
the twelfth century. A few observations, e.g. 
on the office of the muhtasib (p. 369) or on the 
number of dhimmis admitted to government 
service (pp. 374 ff.), payment of the poll-tax 
(p. 386), and official confirmation of communal 
appointments (pp. 405-6), do not dispel the 
impression that, for the Jewish community at 
least, hfe simply went on, virtually unchanged. 
Now, such is hardly the picture conveyed by 
contemporary Muslim sources, in which are set 
out the far-reaching, indeed revolutionary 
policies of the Ayyübids in their ' restitution 
of orthodoxy ' to Egypt and Syria. It may well 
be that here, as in other periods and regions of 
Islamic history, the literary quality of the 
sources has been inadequately assessed. 
Documentary evidence of the sort preserved in 
the Cairo Geniza representa, after all, dis- 
interested witness to events in & manner 
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nearly antithetical to the styles and aims of 
chroniclers and propagandists. In making of 
that evidence a reasoned and very readable 
history, Goitein's achievement deserves, in my 
opinion, the highest praise. 

J. VANSBBOUGH 


Tirman Nace: Frühe Ismaiiya und 
Fatimiden im Iachte der Risālat 
tfitah ad-da‘wa: eine rehgions- 
geschichtliche Studie. (Bonner Orien- 
talistische Studien, Neue Serie, Bd. 
28.) [ii], 78 pp. [Bonn]: Selbstverlag 
des Orientalischen Seminars der Uni- 
versitit Bonn, 1972. DM 8. 


This short book is divided into three sections, 
each of which is part of an attempt to situate 
early Fatimid Isma‘ilism within the religious 
history of Islam. An analysis of the aims and 
ideals of the community founded in Ifriqiya 
at the end of the third/ninth century by the 
Igm&'IlI missionary Abū ‘Abd Allah al-Shi'i is 
followed by a comparative examination of the 
religious and political doctrines of the new 
community ; the third part is a discussion of 
the problem of the genealogy of the Fatimid 
caliphs. The main source of evidenoe for the 
examination of these topics is the Rtsalat 
sftitah al-da'wa, a history of the early Fatimid 
da'wa in tho Yemen and North Africa, com- 
posed in the 340’s/950’s by the chief gadi of 
the Fatimid oaliph al-Mu'izz, al-Qädi Nu‘män. 

Nagel sees the community founded by Abū 
‘Abd Allah as characterized by a stress on 
divine justice and the individual’s responsibil- 
ity for his own actions, a strict enforcement of 
Islamic moral and ritual precepts, a strong 
feeling of group solidarity, a doctrine of j1hdd 
directed against all outsiders, Muslims as well 
as non-Muslims, & desire to re-establish the 
theocracy of the original Muslim community, 
and a view that individual salvation was to be 
attained through an im&m living in this world 
and not in occultation. Apart from the last 
point, these features were also characteristics 
of the Khäri]is, but Nagel argues against a 
direct borrowing by the Isma‘ilis in North 
Africa from the Khärijl Berbers. He conaludes 
rather that it was Mu'tazilism which was the 
common source of the similarities in Khäriji 
and Isma‘ili doctrine, and he refers to the 
Zaydiyya and the Zanj to illustrate the 
admixture of Shii and Khäriji doctrines in the 
third/ninth century under the influence of 
Mu‘tazilism. It was the common ground 
provided by Mu'tazil! influence which helped 
the F&timids to win support in North Africa. 
At the same time the incentive to action which 
the stress on divine justice implied, together 
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with the doctrine of salvation through a living 
imam, enabled the Igma'ilIs to seize the initia- 
tive from the Imämi Shf'a who had lapsed 
into inactivity after the disappearance of their 
last imäm in 878. Nagel also examines an 
apparent similarity between Ismé‘ilism and 
Süfism. He notes that ‘orthodoxy’ often 
brought similar charges against both, but 
argues that antinomianism and philosophical 
speculation were not features of early Ismá'Il- 
ism but only began to appear during the 
fourth/tenth century. 

In the section on the genealogy of the 
Fâtmid caliphs it is argued that the Fatimids 
in North Africa altered the early Isma‘ili 
doctrine of the imämate under the pressure of 
political reality and in accordance with the 
concepts of Hasani Shl'ism. Shi‘ism in North 
Africa before the coming of Ismé‘ilism was 
almost entirely Hasani in character, and Nagel 
argues that both the emphasis placed by the 
Fatimids on their descent from Fatima, (who, 
he says, had no special importance for the pre- 
Fatimid Ismä‘liyya) and the name of the 
second Fatimid caliph who was recognized as 
the Q&’im, Abū ’I-Qäsim Muhammad b. ‘Abd 
All&h (the same name as the Prophet), were a 
restlt of loca! Hasan! influence on the Fatimids. 
The idea that the Mahdi was merely the fore- 
runner of the Qà'im, and not himself the 
bringer in of the millennium, had already 
begun to develop in pre-F&timid Isma&'ilism. 
Nagel argues that the distinotion between the 
Mahdi and the Qa’im was carried even further 
by the first Fatimid caliph, al-Mahdi, in an 
attempt to overcome the difficulties which had 
arisen when it became obvious that he had not 
ushered in the millennium. He proclaimed that 
he was only preparing the way for his son who 
was to be the Q&’im and who, as Hasani 
tradition demanded, would have the same name 
as the Prophet. In effect, this was incompatible 
with Ism&‘Ii doctrine which demanded that 
the Mahdi/QÀ'im (not differentiated) would be 
Muhammad b. Iam&^i] (b. Ja‘far al-Gadiq), and 
the Fatimid caliph had to resort to the argu- 
ment, in an attempt to find a way out of this 
difficulty, that the real name of JIsmä‘ïl 
b. Ja‘far al-Sadiq was ‘Abd Allah. It was 
because of the difficulties which resulted from 
the attempt to merge Hasani and Ismaili 
doctrines of the imämate that the Fatimids 
never produced a clear statement on the facts 
of their own genealogy. 

In his introduction Nagel criticizes, as 
&pplying only to a small group of intellectuals, 
Lewis's view in The origins of Isma‘ilism that 
part of the attraction of Ismé‘Ilism was its 
tendency towards interconfeesionalism and 
toleration of other religions. Nagel, however, 
does not discuss the possible social, political, or 
economic reasons behind the support of the 
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Berbers for the F&timida, while Lewis does 
suggest such motives for allegiance to 
Tamé‘fligm in other parts of the Islamic world. 
By choosing to limit the discussion to religious 
factors, Nagel, ıt seems, has been able to 
suggest only & partial explanation for Berber 
support of the Fatimids and this phenomenon 
still remains very puzzling. It 18 also possible 
that the influence of North African Hasani 
doctrine on the prominence given to descent 
from Fátima in the teaching of the Fatumds 
on the imämate has been overestimated : at 
about the same time we hear of a group of 
Carmathians in Syria also calling themselves 
Fâtimiyyün. However, this 1s a thoughtful 
and well-written work, and within the limits 
chosen by the author is a valuable contribution 
to the study of early Iemá'tlism. 


G. E. HAWTING 


Sir HAMILTON Gras: The life of Saladin 
from the works of ‘Imad ad-Din and 
Baha’ ad-Din. [v], T6 pp. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1973. £1.50. 

ANDREW 8. EÉHRENKREUTZ: Saladin. 
xin, 290 pp., map [on endpapers]. 
Albany, N.Y.: State University of 
New York Press, 1972. $10. 


Shortly before his death in 1971, Sir Hamilton 
Gibb was preparing The life of Saladin for the 
press; its publication adds a final and charao- 
teristic 1tem to his writings on the history and 
historiography of the Crusading period. The 
book is an expansion of the chapter entitled 
‘The rise of Saladin, 1169-1189’, which he 
contributed to the first volume of the Penn- 
sylvania History of the Crusades, published in 
1969. The additional material here supplied is 
of importance. It consists of a fairly brief 
account of the source materials (pp. 1-4), some 
additions to and rewriting of the body of the 
text, & new section covering the last years to 
Saladin’s death in 1193 (pp. 59-76), and a 
valuable apparatus of footnotes, much fuller 
than appeared m the Pennsylvania History. 
There is no index. The book is characteristic 
of its author, not only in its meticulous scholar- 
ship but also in its presentation of its subject. 
To Gibb, as to many other writera, Saladin was 
an exemplary hero of Islam, ‘a man who 
fought for his ideals, and fought, not vic- 
toriously, but in a measure that fell short of his 
hopes and ambitions’ (p. 1). In formulating 
this view of Saladin, Gibb explicitly rests his 
account on two sources: ‘Imad al-Din al- 
Işfahāni (1125-1201) and Bah’ al-Din Ibn 
Shaddad (1145-1234), both of whom were 
closely attached to Saladin, the former being 
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his private secretary, the latter his judge of the 
army. The chronicler Ibn al-Athir (1160-1233), 
although also & contemporary, was a Zangid 
partisan, and is impugned in this book more 
severely than in any of Gibb’s previous 
writings. This may occasion some demur: 
granted that Ibn al-Athir can be inacourate in 
detail, and that he displays a known bias 
(which may therefore be discounted), his 
testimony should not be ruled completely out 
of court. Even as an advocatus diaboli, he may 
help in the assessment of motive. 

With Ehrenkreutz’s book (which was pub- 
lished some months before Gibb's) there 
appears & reaction against the eulogies of 
Saladin, of which the ‘ standard biography by 
Stanley Lane-Poole is a notable example. 
Ehrenkreutz himself has an established reputa- 
tion for his scholarly work in the monetary and 
economic history of the medieval Middle East. 
In moving into this different field, his purpose 
18 ‘to take a fresh look at both Saladin’s 
outstanding personality and his political 
accomplishments in the intricate setting of 
Syro-Egyptian relations’, as well as to 
interpret ‘Saladin’s involvement with the 
Crusaders, without rehashing the well-known 
details of the Third Crusade, but explaining the 
real mgnificance of his military contributions 
and failures in the struggle for the cause of 
Islam’ (p. 8). His approach is in accordance 
with present-day trends in historical writing 
on the period: the treatment of the Crusader 
states as one among several military and 
political factors in the region, the presentation 
of Saladin and his predecessors, Nir al-Din 
and Zangi, as Middle Eastern war-lords 
operating within a complex web of local 
politics, the conception of the jihad less as a 
motive for their actions than as the content of 
their propaganda. A balanced reasseasment of 
Saladin is needed, and Ehrenkreutz makes 
several oontributions to this, partioularly on 
the economic aspects of the period. The 
effectiveness of his work is, however, diminished 
by the manner of its presentation. Although 
the work is based on a wide range of both 
primary and secondary sources, and is very 
fully and usefully documented in ite notes, the 
author seems to have written for a general 
rather than an academic readership. He is not 
averse to colloquialisms, some of which are 
unfamiliar to the mere English reader—for 
example ‘Shams al-Dawlah called on the 
naffatin . .. and, displaying no respect for the 
caliph's person, ordered them to zero in on his 
pavilion” (pp. 77-8). The terminology is 
sometimes loose: e.g. the repeated references 
to the atabeg Nir al-Din as ‘sultan’. It is 
presumably the publishers who are responsible 
for the absenoe of diacritics and breathings in 
the text (hence monstrosities such as Talai, 
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and the anomaly Saad), while permitting them 
in the notes. The brief concluding chapter, 
* Saladin in historical perspective : a dissenting 
view, is headed by a quotation from The 
philosophy of the revolution on the condition of 
the Egyptians under the Mamlük sultanate. 
The relevance of this to a serious historical 
assessment 18 not immediately apparent ; ın 80 
far as it is evidence of anything, 1t 18 of the 
transmutation of dubious classroom history 
into the dogma of nationalist legend. 


P. M. HOLT 


JosHUA PRAwExR: The world of the 
Crusaders. 160 pp., 72 plates. London, 
Jerusalem: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 
[1973]. £3.25. 

JOSHUA PRAWER: The Latin kingdom 
of Jerusalem : European colonialism 
in the Middle Ages. [xi], 687 pp., 16 
plates. London, Jerusalem: Weiden- 
feld and Nicolson, [1973]. £6.60. 


With these two books, published within a 
few weeks of one another, Joshua Prawer 
supplements the series of studies of the Latin 
kmgdom and its institutions which culminated 
in his magisterial Histoire du royaume lain de 
Jérusalem (2 vols., Paris, 1969-70). Unlike 
these earlier writings, The world of the 
Orusaders is addressed to & general readership, 
although the specialist will find matters of 
interest in it, not least in the abundant and 
excellent illustrations, many of contemporary 
material. Although the text is, 80 to speak, an 
extended commentary on the illustrations, 
specific and detailed notes on these would have 
added to their value. Two points of detail in 
the text might be misleading to the general 
reader. The statement concerning the Mamluks 
that ‘ Only one bought as a slave could enter 
their ranks’ (p. 49) needs qualification, 
particularly for the second half of the thir- 
teenth century. Furthermore, the long-held 
view that the Assassins were ‘ the imbibers of 
the hemp extract hashish’ (p. 56) has been 
shown to be highly dubious by Bernard Lewis 
(The Assassins, p. 12). 

The Latin kingdom of Jerusalem is in some 
respecte the complement of Prawer’s Histoire 
du royaume latin, which was almost entirely 
concerned with the political history of the 
kingdom, while this is devoted to its society, 
institutions, economics, and culture. At the 
same time, it seems to be directed to a wider 
body of readers than was the Histoire, as a 
comparison of the bibliographies in the two 
works indicates. The first three chapters deal 
with the historical origins of the kingdom 
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from the background of the First Crusade to 
the nal loss of ita last territories in 1291. Tho 
account is inevitably brief and generalized, and 
non-specialist readers may be puzzled by the 
‘ KiEwarizmian troops’, who make a brief and 
unexplained appearance on pp. 31-2. The 
treatment of the popular and messianio 
response to the call from Clermont is interest- 
ing—but did one of the peasant armies follow 
a duck, as we are told here (p. 11), or a goose, 
as stated in the corresponding passage in, The 
worid of the Crusaders (p. 19)? The fourth 
and fifth chapters describe the territory of tho 
kingdom and the native peoples who inhabited 
it. The author then passes to details of the 
struoture of the kingdom, examining in ch. vi 
the conquerors, whether nobility, burgesses 
(i.e. in this context Frankish commoners), or 
members.of the mercantile communes. The 
institutions of government, more particularly 
the crown, the High Court, and the feudal 
lordships, occupy the three following chapters. 
Next Prawer treats of the ecclesiastical 
institutions: the role of the Latin Church in 
the Latin kingdom, pilgrimage, and the 
Oriantel Churches. A chapter on the Jewish 
community deals with a subject to which 
historiographers of the Crusades have given 
insufficient attention. The development of the 
military orders, and the arts of warfare and 
fortification are seen by Prawer as two fields in 
which Crusader society showed exceptional 
originality, and to these he devotes two 
interesting ahapters, examining in detail the 
Crusader fortresses of Belvoir (Kawkab al- 
Hawa’), Montfort (not ‘Monfort’, as in the 
text; Le. Qal'at al-Qurayn), and Pilgrim’s 
Castle (Chastel/Ch&teau Pèlerin ; i.e. 'Athlith). 
Chapters on economic life and the arts follow, 
and the book concludes with an assesament of 
‘the legacy of an epoch ’. 

In considering this erudite and comprehen- 
Bivo work, the present reviewer can comment 
only on a few topics. Alluding to the ‘Abbasid 
caliph and Saljüq sultan (p. 3), Prawer glosses 
their titles, somewhat confusingly, as ‘ Ruler 
of all Believers’ and ‘ Ruler of the Faithful ' 
respectively. While the former is an approxi- 
mate translation of the caliphal title of amir 
al-mu' minin, the latter 18 not a rendering of 
sultan—perhaps ' the power behind the throne ' 
would convey something of the sense of the 
term to a Western reader. Passing from the 
Muslims to the Crusaders, the future Edward I 
of England was the Lord Edward, the title of 
‘prince’ not then being used for sons of the 
roval house (p. 32). 

The coronation ritual as described by the 
author (pp. 98-101) presents several points of 
interest. In the first place, like most of the 
social and political institutions of the Latin 
kingdom, it is derived from Western European 
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practice. As Hans Eberhard Mayer has shown 
in his monograph, ‘ Das Pontifikale von Tyrus 
und die Kronung der lateinischen Konige von 
Jerusalem ’, Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 21, 1967, 
141-232 (cited on p. 99, n. 6; typographical 
error in the title), the coronation mass belongs 
to the family of Anglo-French orders stemming 
from that believed to have been used at the 
crowning of Edgar as king of the English in 973, 
which incorporates West Frankish and Anglo- 
Saxon elements. As in other post-Carolingian 
kingdoms, the four great officers (in Jerusalem 
the seneschal, chamberlain, constable, and 
marshal) were prominent in the ceremonies. 
The patriarch of Jerusalem naturally took the 
leading part in the ecclesiastical rites. Here as 
in other kingdoms, the coronation oath had a 
complex history, and in the form given (in 
French) in Le livre de Jean d'Ibehn (c. 1265) it 
incorporates an undertaking to aid and defend 
the patriarch against all men living in the 
kingdom of Jerusalem, and to guard the 
assizes of the kingdom and of King Amalric [I] 
and his son, King Baldwin [IV]. In Prawer’s 
view, ‘ Not merely its tenor rendered this oath 
far more stringent than its European counter- 
parts, but also the way it was administered ' 

(p. 99). The English oath, as revised for the 
coronation of Edward I in 1308 (admittedly 
nearly half a century after the Jerusalem oath), 
did contain a somewhat similar undertaking 
to grant and preserve especially ‘the laws, 
customs, and liberties conceded to the clergy 
and people by the glorious King Edward ? (viz. 
Edward I; cf. P. E. Schramm, À history of the 
English coronation, Oxford, 1937, 205-6). As 
in all the European accession ceremonies, the 
anointing of the king rather than his coronation 
was the central and most important rite; this 
was performed while the king was at his fald- 
stool, not in his stall (p. 100)—where there 
would have been some diffloulty in adminis- 
tering the rite ! The description of a later stage 
in the ceremonies, after the coronation and the 
delivery to the king of the sceptre and orb, is 
not wholly clear. The text (pp. 100-1) reads: 
* After announoing three times in Latin, '* Long 
live the king in prosperity ", the king kissed 
the prelates, went baok to his throne and the 
mass ended with the Gospels, and the preface. 
The king took communion...’. In the Tyre 
Pontifical and its sister versions, the royal kiss 
precedes the triple ory, which was not an 
announcement by the king but a general 
acclamation, ‘ Vivat rex feliciter in sempiter- 
num’. Since this usage survives in the British 
earonatión service, it might be appropriate to 
use the traditional English phraseology, ‘ May 
the King live for ever’. The Jerusalem mass 
then continued with the Gospel, not ‘ ended 
with the Gospels’. Because of the adoption 
of the Anglo-French coronation order, the 
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Latin ling, like the English and French kings, 
received the sacrament in both kinds, although 
a layman. With regard to the supposed self- 
coronation of the Emperor Frederick IT as king 
of Jerusalem (p. 101), Mayer has shown that 
this was a solemn crown-wearing, similar in 
nature although not in occasion to the estab- 
lished usage at the four feasts of Christmas, 
Easter, the Ascension, and Pentecost (' Das 
Pontifikale’, 200-10; idem, The Crusades, 
London, 1972, 229). 

Yet if the political institutions of the Latin 
kingdom were imported from feudal Western 
Europe, their implantation by a conquering 
minority in & strange land and among a 
strange people led to significant modifications 
and developments. This was not, of course, an 
unusual phenomenon in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries; the feudalism of the Latin 
Inngdom takes its place in a spectrum beside 
the feudaligms resulting from the Norman 
conquests in England, southern Italy, Sicily, 
and Antioch. Although in Jerusalem the old 
terminology continued to be used, the institu- 
tional realities were somewhat different from 
those of continental Europe. This is very 
clear in regard to the centrally important term 
of ‘ fief’. Claude Cahen has shown how, even 
in Norman Italy, the word was stretched to 
cover tenures in villeinage and prebends of 
canons (Le régime féodal de l'Italie normande, 
Paris, 1940, 48). In Jerusalem the so-called 
‘money fief’, known but exceptional in 
Europe, was at the outset the sole remunera- 
tion of the knightly class, who were, as Prawer 
says, ‘salaried warriors’. Even when landed 
flefs were created, as very soon happened, the 
relations between the lord and his estate were 
very different from the normal European 
pattern. In Prawer’s words (pp. 380-1): ‘the 
crusader is an early example of an absentee 
landlord. There were no direct links between 
him and the land. The relationship was that 
of an exploiter to his regular source of in- 
come. ... There was little trace of a squire- 
tenant relationship, where exploitation was 
Initigated by common interests, regular 
neighbourly contacts and by traditionally 
sanctioned paternalism. ... This position of 
rentier also explains the most important 
feature of crusader rural organization, namely 
the absence of manorial exploitation with its 
demesne land and corvées’. It has been re- 
marked that there is a resemblance between 
this kind of flef and the type of igtā'‘ (a word 
which underwent a similar extension and 
diversification of meaning) characteristic of 
the neighbouring Muslim states in this period. 
Cahen cautiously says of the Islamic develop- 
ment, ‘On ne peut dire si elle doit quelque 
chose à l'exemple voisin des Francs’ (* L'évo- 
lution de l'iqta' du rx® au xir1* siècle”, Annales : 
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Économies— Sociétés —Civilisations, viu, 1958, 
44; of. EI, second ed., s.v. tka‘, rrr, 1089). 
Whether or not the Latin fief influenced the 
Zangid 1gqtà', one sees the former as being 
transformed from the European prototype by 
local economic and historical factors: the 
existence (as noted by Prawer) of a developed 
money economy; the sparseness of the 
Crusader knightly and  seignorial olass, 
composed for reasons of security of townsmen 
and fortrees-dwellers; the complement of this, 
an alien, unassimilable peasantry, preserving 
at village level its traditional social and 
administrative institutions. The whole 
historical process in the Latin kingdom forms 
an instructive contrast to developments in 
Norman and Angevin England. 

The concluding chapter assesses the Crusades 
and the Latin kingdom in terms of a theme 
foreshadowed in the book's subtitle, European 
colonsalism in the Middle Ages. He deals at 
length with the Crusades as a colonial move- 
ment, with the role of the Italian communes 
(which he sees as ‘ colonizing the colonists’), 
and with what he describes as the ‘ colonial 
society ’ of the kingdom. Some reservations 
may be expressed about the adequacy, and 
even the necessity, of this conceptual frame- 
work. ‘Colonialiam’ and ‘ colonization’ are 
popular themes nowadays in more than one 
field of historical writing, while Emanuel Sivan 
has recently discussed colonialism as a concept 
in contemporary Arabio historical writing on 
the Crusades (* Modern Arab historiography of 
the Crusades’, Asian and African Studies, 
vin, 2, 1972, 108-49). In Prawer’s view, ‘ In 
point of time, the Crusades are the opening 
chapter of European expansion and foreshadow 
all later colonial movements’ (p. 469). Distin- 
guishing migration from colonization, except 

‘when the migratmg element becomes the 
dominant factor in & newly created polity’, 
he denies that the Germanio Volkerwanderung, 
* perceived inside the limes to be invasions des 
Barbares (in all Romance languages)’, was a 
movement of colonization. The implication 
would seem to be that the Franks did not 
colonize Geul, but the Angles, Saxons, and 
Jutes did colonize Britain. Is the distinction 
really valid? As far as the Crusades are 
concerned, he sees a significant difference 
between them and earlier colonizing move- 
ments to lie in the expansion of an ‘all- 
European’, not a ‘ Mediterranean’ culture. 
This is all rather flne-drawn, and offers debating 
points rather than hypotheses of substance. 
Later, when discussing the social structure of 
the Latin kingdom, he propounds another 
criterion of colonialism: the permanence of 
the species of coexistence created at the 
conquest, with the Crusaders ‘as rulers, 
economically exploiting the local population. 
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The latter were relegated to the role of suppliers 
by political and military pressure’ (p. 505). 
This sounds very much like the sort of thing 
that has been said about the Mamlük ascend- 
anoy in Egypt; a consideration which suggests 
that we should set the so-called ‘ colonialism ' 
of the Crusaders in a wider frame of reference 
to include developments originating in Asia as 
well as in Europe. The data presented by 
Prawer m this ohapter give us a good deal of 
information about the structure of society in 
the Latin kingdom; agnificant analogies and 
stimulating comparisons are suggested with 
other historical movements and communities, 
but in the process, the term ‘ colonialism’ 
becomes distended and shapeless. 

It is & pity that this highly important study 
has appeared with a certain lack of technical 
finish. There are too many typographical 
errors: some are merely irntating, but others 


are misleading. ‘Aleppo, Homs, Hims’ 
(p. 25) twins a oity with itself; ‘the two 
mighty castles of Montreal and  Crao 


(Shaubaq) ' (p. 131) breeds confusion between 
Krak de Montréal (i.e. al-Shawbak) and Krak 
des Moabites (i.e. al-Karak)—their names and 
dates appear correctly on p. 282. ‘ Basra’ 
(p. 283) should be ‘ Bosra’, and on p. 391 
‘bullion’ should be ‘billon ° (cf. Histoire du 
royaume latin, 1, 479). At least one line of 
print has dropped out at the bottom of 
p. 530, as the next page starts in the middle 
of a sentence and a paragraph. To end on a less 
serious note—on p. 19 the author has perpe- 
trated a pun worthy of a Victorian humorist. 


P. M. HOLT 


HassANEIN Rasim: The financial system 
of Egypt, A.H. 564-741/4.p. 1169- 
1341. (School of Oriental and African 
Studies, University of London. Lon- 
don Oriental Series, Vol. 20.) xii, 
242 pp. London, etc.: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1972. £5. 


The picture given by medieval Arab 
historians of the finances of the Ayyübids and 
the Mamliks is one of highly coloured disasters 
interspersed with periods of largely unex- 
plained euphoria. In recent years an impressive 
amount of scholarly research has been devoted 
to reshaping, expanding, and explaining this 
pattarn. Dr. Rabie’s book on The financial 
system of Egypt, A H. 564—741/4 D 1169-1341, 
represents & valuable and welcome contribu- 
tion to this work as in it he deals with the 
sources, the tgia‘ system, taxation, financial 
administration, and the monetary system, all 
points of crucial importanoe for students of this 


period. 
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Rabie himself wastes no words on his method 
of approach to his subject and ıt is perhaps 
important to underline the point that what he 
is attempting to do is to produce a catalogue 
ratsonné of the available material. Such an 
approach has obvious advantages in the fleld 
of financial administration and though it 
cannot hope to be so successful when applied 
to financial polioy, this 1n turn must lie outaide 
the scope of any single work of this type. 

Rabie's introductory survey of his sources is 
succinct and informative. His notes on the 
Vienna papers are particularly welcome. 
Though these have not provided him as yet 
with any striking new evidence, they are 
obviously of prime importance as & source for 
future studies. One particular and one general 
criticism must be advanced here. In his survey 
of ‘ works of contemporary Egyptian historians 
and writers containing financial material’ 
(p. 10) he omits, presumably by mistake, the 
writings of ‘Imäd al-Din al-Isfahant!, in spite 
of their obvious importanoe &nd of his own 
frequent references to them. More generally, a 
wider discussion of critical canons would have 
been welcome. For example, the Sarpedon- 
Glaukos speech of the amir Sharaf al-Din 
Barghash (p. 29) can surely be accepted in 
evidence only with considerable reservations. 
Maqrizi’s Khstaf is to be approached with 
caution not only because of ' defects in the 
systematization and classification of the 
financial material’ (p. 20), but because it 
contains material that is not only false but that 
Maqrizi himself could and should have seen 
to be false, as in his account of the dealings of 
al-Qadi al-Fadil with al-Isfahäni. The 1,000 
dinars a day quoted as revenue from the sale of 
wine (p. 121), as the revenue of Tinnis (p. 80) 
and as that of Qatya (p. 101) have a remarkable 
family resemblance and are derived presumably 
from the same fondness for round figure 
exaggeration that could profitably be discussed 
in general terms rather than be left for ad hoc 
qualification. In the main, however, Rabie’s 
chapter is both helpfully arranged and well 
presented. 

The section on the tga‘ system is perhaps 
less satisfactory but this is prinaipally due to 
the fact that what is said to have happened is 
borne out at the moment by scant evidence as 
to what actually did. However, Rabie should 
certamly not shake our confidence by writing: 
* It was an old-established Egyptian custom, 
possibly going back to the days of the Pharaoha, 
to survey the land to assess the increase and 
decrease of cultivated land’ (p. 50). He may 
not accept Herodotus’ Sesostria, but he must 
accept the Wilbour Papyrus, as well as the 
mass of further evidence giving detailed and 
certain information about Pharaonio land 
surveys. If, as seems possible, he is referring to 
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the existence of a certain cadastral register, 
he should make this point clear. The restate- 
ment of the theory of the hereditary Nürid 
igjà' and the similar but non-hereditary tgta' 
of Saladin is too bald to be helpful. Both Nir 
al-Din and Saladin undoubtedly allowed some 
sons to succeed their fathers in the possession 
of their igfä's and this fact was developed, 
doubtlees with the usuel exaggeration, in the 
standard eulogy of Nur al-Din’s merita. 
However, in one of the rare recorded cases of 
his actual practice he 18 found reclaiming 
(very reasonably) Shirküh's Syrian sqta‘s after 
the latter’s death and arguably it is only in a 
system that ties inheritance firmly to primo- 
geniture that hereditary succession in the case 
of land tenure can be anything but sporadic. 

It is in the third and fourth sections of his 
book, dealing with taxation and financial 
administration, that Rabie’s catalogue raisonné 
system 18 at 18 most successful. To some extent 
he is forced to reproduce material that is 
already well enough known, but the extent of 
his references and the olarity of his exposition 
make even this worth while. Of course, some 
of his details and of his statements are open 
to challenge. The figures quoted (pp. 84-65) for 
the tax on the büt exporters of Damietta are 
surely wrong, as they make nonsense of its 
fiscal purpose. To say that ‘ the conventional 
classification into legal and illegal taxes... 
had no practical significance in the period 
under study’ (p. 73) 18 to ignore the propa- 
ganda effect that Saladin aimed at when he 
replaced the ‘ illegal’ muküs with the osten- 
sibly legal rakät. However, these points and 
others like them have the advantage of forcing 
the reader to think about the principles and 
policies that shaped the system that Rabie 
describes. 

This is particularly true of the final section 
dealing with the monetary system, where 
Rabie presents the interestmg and important 
evidence of the numismatiste. It is olear that 
the catalogue technique cannot cover the turns 
and twists of financial policy at which the 
evidence hints. A monetary crisis may reflect 
no more than a problem of liquidity and a 
debasement of coinage may be & prudent move 
for future profit or a confession of despair. 
Rabie cannot trace all the factors involved and 
at times some of the points that he does single 
out are arguably of minor importance (as, for 
example, the supposed financial cause for the 
abandonment of the siege of Tyre). In general, 
however, the detailed evidence so clearly 
marshalled here by Rabie will be of the greatest 
service to students in this field, who have 
further cause to be grateful to him for an 
excellent bibliography. It is to be hoped that 
he will continue his researches and perhaps 
provide answers to the problema of the role of 
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credit in Egypt and of the interrelationships 
between the economy of Egypt and that of the 
reat of the Ayyübid-Mamlük empire. As it is, 
his book must prove a valuable tool for 
research and is a credit to the London Oriental 
Series. 

M. O. LYONS 


PETER DRxSSENDOÓRFER: Islam unter 
der Inquisition : die Morisco-Prozesse 
in Toledo, 1575-1610. (Akademie der 
Wissenschaften und der Literatur [in 
Mainz]. Verôffentlichungen der Ori- 
entalischen Kommission, Bd. xxvi.) 
vii, 172 pp. Wiesbaden: Franz 
Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1971. DM 40. 


History is, of course, no experimental 
Boienoe, if for no other reason, because one can 
never get up under oontrolled conditions an 
experimental reaotion between volatile human 
elemente. Yet the situation of the Muslims of 
Spain during the stages of their history 
immediately preceding the ‘Final Solution ' 
(the expulsion of 1609-11) might well have 
been an immense experiment designed by 
some callous and all-powerful social scientist : 
what would happen to adherents of Sunnf 
Islam when their ‘normal’ status as a domi- 
nant majority community was reversed, and 
they became a minority community under the 
most extreme pressure (at the hands of the 
Inquisition) to convert to Christianity ? What 
is more, the very full notes on this experiment 
were methodically written up at the time (by 
the Inquisition), and many of these records 
are still available today. 

Peter Dressendorfer is a young German 
historian, principally interested in the history 
of Islam, who has in this study (his doctoral 
thesis) exploited brilliantly the material 
provided for him by the Inquisition. His 
principal source is & collection of MSS from 
Toledo in the Universitäta- und Landes- 
bibliothek Sachsen-Anhalt, Halle, which covers 
the period 1575-1610. These MSS were known 
to Lea, who published an eight-page treatment 
of them in 1894, but the richness of the 
material fully justifies this extended treatment. 
Dressendôrfer displays an admirable mastery of 
the bibliography of this complex field. His 
coverage of the extensive (and not always very 
accessible) literature in Spanish is as thorough 
as his knowledge of the relevant studies by 
Orientalists on his theme. He traces the way 
in which Spanish Islam preserved itself, in 
spite of the resolute onslaught of the Inquisi- 
tion, and in spite of ite own intellectual and 
spiritual impoverishment. 
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The results of this investigation are fasoi- 
nating. They should be read, amongst others, 
by those who appear to believe that community 
tensions are invariably lessened, and that the 
process of acoulturation is invariably hastened, 
by the dispersal amongst the majority of any 
culturally distinct minority group. It is quite 
true that the circumstances of late sixteenth- 
century Spain (fully dealt with by Dressen- 
dorfer) were very special ones, but the ane 
cass of the failure of the Spanish policy of 
dispersal as applied to the Moriscos is sufficient 
to disprove the facile belief that acoulturation 
will automatically and invariably follow upon ' 
dispersal. 

As Dressendorfer shows, amongst the factors 
militating against the success of the Christian 
policy was the fact that conversion offered so 
little in the way of inducements to the 
Moriscos, who were effectively excluded from 
participating in the majority community by 
the doctrine of limpieza de sangre. Then again, 
evea after the loss of the structures of Muslim 
education, Islam continued to be transmitted 
effectively to the rising generations orally, and 
this especially by the womenfolk. Late 
Spsnish Islam, while extensively employing 
dissimulation in practice, did not develop 
any systematio theology of tagtya (for which 
the mufti of Oran might have provided an 
opening). Muslims of Spain were sustained in 
their orthodoxy by their consciousness of 
belongmg to a great world-religion, even 
though their co-religionists proved so signally 
uneble to provide them with support and 
protection. 

Studies on Morisco themes are flourishing 
at the present time, and this is an important 
contribution to the field: it should be of 
interest to Orientalists and to European 
historians alike. 

L. P. HARVEY 


H. T. Norris: Saharan myth and saga. 
(Oxford Library of African Litera- 
ture.) xv, 240 pp., front., 5 plates. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1972. £6. 


Dr. Norris’s book comes as a most welcome 
sequel to his earlier work, Shingits folk literature 
and song, to whioh it is, in some respects, 
complementary. 

As the history of Islam in Africa south of the 
Sahara unfolds, it becomes increasingly clear 
thet the Sahara has been a source of islamiza- 
tion in the areas adjacent to it and a focus for 
much of their subsequent Islamic activity. 
This book is an important contribution to our 
understanding of why this has been so and 
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how the process has operated. It should also” 
finally put paid to the notion that the Sahara 
has acted as a cultural divide which out Africa 
south of it off from the intellectual life of the 
world beyond. Indeed, Norris’s own opening 
sentence to ch. ui momentarily belies the 
essential message of his book. He should have 
made it clear that he speaks of a purely 
physical barrier, not a barrier to ideas. Even 
then, I am not sure that I agree with him. The 
real barrier, physical and intellectual, to 
intercourse with the Sudanic areas has always 
been the tropical rain forest of the west coast 
and compared with this the Sahara seems like 
& busy highway. 

But paceite author at p. 74, and the medieval 
Arab geographers, what the book most vividly 
shows is that the Sahara was always a cauldron 
of ideas and influences and that the genesis of 
these is to be sought not only in North Africa 
and Egypt, but also in the more distant Middle 
Kast and southern Arabia. This is not only 
important for the study of West African 
literary and folkloric developments, but also 
other aspects of history. For example, when 
we learn of the wide-spread incidence of the 
Sayf b. Dh! Yazan oyole, and the important 
part it plays in Saharan myth and story- 
telling, this calls to mind the frequent myths of 
south Arabian origin that circulate among 
many West African peoples in the sub-Saharan 
areas and one realizes how dangerous it is to 
assume that such myths are of ethnic as well aa 
folkloric significance. 

Especially important and interesting is 
Norris’s careful documenting of the incidence 
of the Alexander cycle. This is perhaps the 
best-known and most popular Islamic folklore 
oyole in West Africa—and not only Islamic, 
for it ocours constantly in the folklore of non- 
Islamic groups. The way in which Norris’s 
research oan prove important in clarifying 
other West African literary traditions can be 
demonstrated by & particular reference to 
Hausa literature. The curious incident with 
which the recent Hausa novel Niya Dam 
Maikarfi (by Ahmadu Ingawa, Zaria, 1965) 
closes—and which is illustrated on its cover— 
assumes & new significance when one reads 
Norris’s account of the horseman of brass 
(pp. 6, 52). For it at once becomes clear that 
fragments of the Alexander cycle are embedded 
in this Hausa story, as they are in so many 
other recent Hausa novels. And without going 
into detail, the Solomonic bottles are an 
equally revealing clue. 

An aspect of the book which struck me as 
something of a break-through is the way in 
which it demonstrates that the Almoravid 
movement was important not only theologically 
and politically, but that it was also the carrier 
of much of the Saharan—and thus at one 
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remove of West African—literary and folkloric 
heritage. This, if it had previously occurred 
to me at all, has never been so clearly under- 
lined or adequately demonstrated as in Norris’s 
book, and my understanding of and interest in 
the Almoravids acquires a new dimension. 

At this point it 1s perhaps appropriate to 
observe that this kind of detailed information 
which seams to me so valuable in furthering the 
study of West African vernacular literature, as 
well as history, is simply and briefly stated. 
The reader may therefore be misled into 
conoluding that ite discovery, too, was a 
simple matter. If so, he would seriously 
underestimate the scholarly depth of this book. 
Such information, carefully dooumented and 
presented in historical context, was only un- 
covered by painstaking research through a 
mass of unpublished Arabio manusoript 
material. It is through preparedness to under- 
take this kind of skilled and diligent searching 
in depth, rather than the often more spectacu- 
lar but facile commerce in theories, that real 
advances in West African studies are likely to 
be made. 

At pp. 13-14 it occurred to me that the 
nomadio aversion to vegetation-filled depres- 
sions may have an empirical basis. Are the 
so-called jinn who frequent these spots in fact 
tsotse fly that are, indeed, a threat to live- 
stock ? It is by no means improbable. In the 
early 1960's tsetso fly occurred in just such 
locations as far north as Kano City at à time 
when the most northerly limit of the tsetse 
area was Officially supposed to have been 
much farther south. It might be interesting to 
ascertain whether there is, in fact, any correla- 
tion between the incidence of pestiferous jinn 
and that of the tsetse fly. For one thing 1s 
certain. There is more to the belief in these 
beings than the survival of an archaio super- 
stition. 

I am sorry Norris thinks so poorly of Ibn 
Khaldün (p. 26)! * A smug despiser of dubious 
tales’? Well, perhaps. But then, what was 
the whole Renaissance if not the smug despi- 
sing of dubious tales—supposing one chooses 
to regard it in this way ? Ibn Khaldün has 
always seemed to me a lone but fascinating 
representative of the renaissance mind in a 
culture where, apart from him, that intelleotual 
movement never got off the ground. When one 
sees the man in such & context, his apparent 
smugness seems unimportant. But Norris is 
right to make the point, that there 18 a reality 
and an importance to these tales that Ibn 
Khaldün has not been alone in overlooking. 

The full Arabio texts of MSS A and B would 
have been desirable. But one appreciates the 
restrictions imposed by production costs. Six 
pounds is already a high price for any book this 
size and one wishes the publisher could have 
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produced something'more in line with indivi- 
dual rather than institutional pockets. Mean- 
while, it is greatly to be hoped that the 
importance of Norris's book will be reflected 
in & demand for a cheap paperback edition. 
The index is comprehensive and useful. 
The appendixes and glossary are welcome aids 
to reference and the selected bibliography is 
valuable. 
MERVYN HISKETT 


Sir GERARD CLAUSON: An etymo- 
dictionary of pre-thirteenth- 

century Turkish. xlvin, 989 pp. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1972. £24. 


With this great work Sir Gerard Clauson 
crowns nearly half a century’s contributions 
to the field of ‘ Altaic ' and, more specifically, 
Turkish philology and lexicography. Massive 
as it is, however, his friends will recognize that 
it represents only a portion of the material 
assembled in that serried line of loose-leaf 
books which, over the years, has advanced 
from one end of his desk to the other. 

Sir Gerard’s object has been to list (with the 
long vowels represented) all the genuine 
Turkish words which are ‘known to have 
existed in the earliest known standard [i.e. 
non-l/r] Turkish languages... prior to the 
Mongolian invasion’; he gives liberal quota- 
tions from the early texts and adds, for the 
words that survived later, selected quotations 
from medieval texts and references to dictiona- 
ries of the modern languages. His manuscript 
having gone to prees in 1968, he was able to 
use the firat three volumes of ‘ Doerfer’; that 
he missed the Drevnetyurksky slovar’ (Lenin- 
grad, 1969) and M. Rasánen's Versuch (Helsinki, 
1969) is of little consequence, since his dic- 
tionary is different in scope and intention from 
either. 

The entries are arranged not in conventional 
alphabetical order but under groups of up to 
three code-letters (with A representing vowels ; 
B representing b, p, v; eto.) and within each 
code-group as monosyllabic, disyllabio, eto., 
verbs being grouped together; thus (e.g.) 
evris- appears under ‘ dis. v. ABR-’. Complex 
asit sounds, this method is eminently practical, 
in that it brings together in a single entry such 
variant spellings and pronunciations as 
amts;/imdi, ‘now’, and tu:b/dip, ‘root, 
bottom’; only occasionally, as from teve; 
(‘DBA’) to tevey (‘DBY’), is a orosa- 
reference necessary. This advantage far 
outweighs the minor drawback that a suffixed 
form may be far removed from the unsuffixed 
(a;g at p. 17 but a:çhk at p. 26). After five 
minutes’ practice at encoding, the user can run 
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down & word at least as quickly as in a conven- 
tional dictionary and without the chasing of 
cross-references that makes the admirable ‘ old 
Redkouse ’ 80 exasperating to use. 

Given Sir Gerard’s uncompromising stand in 
not merely rejecting the ‘ Altaic theory’ but 
vigorously seeking to demolish it, the * etymo- 
logical ’ of the title refers, as is to be expected, 
exclusively to Turkish etymologies: there are 
no references here to Proto-this or Ur-that, and 
any Mongolian words cited are explained as 
loan-words from or into Turkish. Each entry is 
in effect a brief essay on the semantic and 
phonological development of the word as 
attested by the contexta in which it appears. 
One invaluable side-effect of this is that the 
reader 18 presented with Sir Gerard's interpre- 
tetion, with many important emendations and 
suggestions, of the texts of the major * Runio ' 
inscriptions. A second is, at last, a thorough- 
going critical assessment of Mahmiid Käsÿarl's 
Diwan luÿäti 'l-Turk: that the extant text, 
copied (albeit from the author’s manuscript) 
nearly two centuries after the date of compila- 
tion, is not perfect has been recognized from the 
first: Sir Gerard gives citations and transla- 
tions, always with an eye to the author's 
idiosyncratic method of arranging his entries 
and always going back behind the editions to 
the facsimile. 

If an Ottomanist may grind his axe for one 
paragraph, here and there the Ottoman evi- 
dence has not perhaps been fully exploited for 
illustrating earlier material. Thus: to say that 
the emphatio particle ok/ók (p. 76) was 
‘apparently never used’ (im the south- 
western language group) is over-strong: golok 
(= gol-ok ‘that very [moment, eto.]’) occurs 
sporadically in Old Ottoman; erki; (p. 223) 
‘I wonder’ appears as iki in maqguds neyiki, 
‘what do you suppose he intended ?’ 
(Ahmed-i Dá'í, ed. Ertaylan, p. 353) and 
survives as ki in modern (?provinoial) Turkish : 
of. definition 12 s.v. ki in Turkçe sozlik, 
fourth ed., where the example Acaba gelmes 
mi Hi? closely echoes Kägjarl’s Ol kelir mu 
erki; ?, and Saadet Çağatay, Altun Yaruk'tan 
iki parca, p. 154; an early Ottoman pronuncia- 
tion gét- for modern gH- (< két-, p. 701) * to go’ 
seems to be attested by Ibn Kemäl's practice 
of rhyming gét- with ét- in his sec‘, Again, the 
Ottcman evidence would justify removing the 
note hapax legomenon from a word or two: 
tuveë (p. 439) ‘ blow-pipe' reappears as Ott. 
tüfe(n)k ‘ musket’; and aorkw (p. 848), ' glue 
(for fixing handles on the tangs of swords, 
eto.) ’, must lie behind Ott. sorgug ‘ plume of 
triumph’ but strictly ‘ handle for holding the 
plume” (Tavernier: ‘ porte-aigrette °’). There 
seems no reason to differentiate Ott. tapu ' land 
certificate * from taps (p. 437) ‘ service’: the 
late Ott. meaning is the abbreviation of tapu 
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senedi, and Redhouse was no doubt right in 
seeing ' accepting the conditions of service...’ 
a8 the semantio link. 

I have now used the book pretty regularly 
for & year, almost exclusively in oonjunotion 
with Ottoman texts. The least of its merita is 
that it saves one the time formerly spent in 
hunting through the usual range of glossaries. 
More positively, this lexicon, based less on 
glossaries than on attestations in the dooumenta 
read in their oontext, represents the same sort 
of turning-point ın Turkish studies as the OZ D 
did in English. For many decades to come 
editors of texte, and not only of texts m * Old 
Turkish ’, will in any case of doubt turn first 
to ' Clauson ' in the expectation that they will 
need to look no further. 

V. L. MÉNAGE 


SPEROS Vryonis, Jr.: The decline of 
medieval Hellenism in Asia Minor and 
the process of islamization from the 
eleventh through the fifteenth century. 
(Publications of the Center for Medie- 
val and Renaissance Studies, UCLA, 
4.) xvii, 532 pp., 8 plates. Berkeley, 
etc.: University of California Press, 
1971. $15. (English agents: IBEG 
Ltd. £7.15.) 


In the early eleventh century, the population 
of Asia Minor was predominantly Christian and 
predominantly Greek-speaking; in the early 
sixteonth century, it was overwhelmingly 
Muslim and mainly Turkish-speaking. Profes- 
sor Vryonis has addressed himself to the 
immense taak of elucidating how and why this 
profound change came about. 

His seven chapters survey: (i) the situa- 
tion—religious, linguistic, social, ethnic, oul-: 
taral, and administrative—in Asia Minor in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries; (ii) the internal 
struggles and disorders of the years following 
the death of Basil IT in 1025, which opened the 
way to the disaster of Mantzikert (1071), and 
the events of the next four centuries, at the end 
of which the political unification of Asia Minor 
was re-established under the Ottomans; (iii) 
the ‘beginnings of transformation’, i.e. & 
study, region by region, of the effects of the 
Turkish irruptions; the symbiosis established 
in the thirteenth century, with the Latin 
occupation of Constantinople, between the 
Byzantme Empire of Nicaea and the Sultanate 
of Rim, each a stable and civilized state; and 
the further period of anarchy which succeeded 
it, when the nomad elements were able to 
gain the upper hand; (iv) the disastrous 
decline of the institutionalized church, partiou- 
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larly in the fourteenth century, when the 
disruption of the episcopate left the Christian 
communities of Asia Minor leaderless; (v) the 
processes of conversion to Islam; (vi) the 
effects on the Byzantine Empire, especially on 
its morale, of the loss of Asia Minor; and (vii) 
the survivals of Byzantine influences in the 
folk culture of Turkish Anatolia (much of the 
material in this last ohapter has already 
appeared in ‘The Byzantine legacy and 
Ottoman forms’, in Dumbarton Oaks Papers, 
23-4, 1989-70, 251-308). So far as the theses 
put forward in a work of this scope can bo 
summed up in a single sentence, the theme 1s 
that ‘ Anatolian Hellenism’ was so deeply 
entrenched that the transformation to ‘ Ana- 
tolian Islam’ took a full four centuries, and 
that the crucial feature in this process was the 
isolation and weakening of the ecoleaiastical 
institution, which necessarily was regarded 
throughout this period as the agent of the 
political enemy at Constantinople (whereas 
Mehemmed Ils reestablishment of the 
Patriarchate in 1454 enabled the Balkan 
territories of the Ottoman Empire, ocoupied 
only after 1854 and not yet islamized, to 
preserve their basio Christian culture and 
discipline). 

Vryonis has ransacked an enormous range 
of sources in search of hints that contribute to 
his picture, and his arguments are buttressed 
by liberal quotation ın extensive footnotes, 
several of which amount to brief and valuable 
essays. Throughout he preserves an eirenic and 
dispassionate tone, which the Byzantinist 
sometimes finds diffioult to maintain in dealing 
with the Turkish invasions, and his correctives 
to the chauvinistio excesses of some modern 
Turkish writers are always temperate (he has 
permitted himself only one mildly caustio 
footnote). His book is at once a profound 
study of the processes of conversion in a 
society out off from & once-confident Imperial 
power and an invaluable colleotion of data on 
numerous facets of medieval Byzantine and 
Turkish society. 

That said, and said sincerely, this review 
must now modulate into a minor key. 

Vryonis's book is to some extent complemen- 
tary to Professor Cahen’s Pre-Ottoman Turkey 
(published in 1968 but not available to 
Vryonis; reviewed in BSOAS, xxxiv, 1, 1971, 
152-3), and a remark made (elsewhere) con- 
cerning Cahen's book applies even more 
forcibly to this: that the author ‘ does not 
believe in lightening the reader's burden’. 
Vryonis seems not to have asked himself what 
readership he is addressing and how much 
prior knowledge he may expect from those 
readers. I am no Byzantinist, and so will not 
complain that so many Greek place-names and 
authors’ names are given without any even 
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general indication of their location in space and 
time. But the Byzantinist will presumably be 
equally at sea when he encounters ‘the 
pervane ’ (sic, in roman, with no capital P) and 
such unexplained Islamio technical terms as 
‘hass’, ‘Azeb’, ‘nahiye’, ‘taksim’, ' ayni- 
cem ', ‘ serhenk ', ‘Udj’. Again, granted that 
Vryonis disclaims any attempt to write a 
chronological account of eventa, his narrative 
is far too allusive, disconcertingly presenting 
new characters and situations without any 
warning: ‘Kutlumush’ and ‘Alp Arslan’ 
bob up, unidentified, on p. 94, ‘Sulayman’ 
(b. Kutlumush) on p. 105, and ' Mansur’, 
with no mention that he is Sulayman’s brother, 
on p. 108; and the ‘sultan of Iconium’ 
appears on p. 119, without Iconium falling to 
the Turks. 

Comparison of the two books here and there 
demonstrates the justioe of Vryonis’s remark 
(p. vii) that ‘the mere establishment of the 
prinoipal events and their dates...remains 
unachieved '. Stall further from achievement is 
any consistency in the presentation of proper 
names: thus Vryonis presents us (p. 94) with a 
Seljuq leader ‘ Gedrigdj-Chrysoscule’; he is 
identical with the ‘ Erisgen(?)' of Cahen 
(p. 27), a name interpreted by Ibrahim 
Kafesoğlu (TM, xm, 1058, 129) as ' Er-eifun ' 
or * Er-afin ’, but by Osman Turan (Selçuklular 
tarihi, Ankara, 1965, 120) as ‘ Er-bas(g)an ’. 
This oxample typifies an unnecessary complica- 
tion that runs through Vryonis’s book—the 
apparently haphazard method of dealing with 
non-Greek names. Granted that Turkish 
names take on some weird forms when trans- 
mitted by Byzantine, Syriac, or Armenian 
authors and copyists, and granted that for 
transliteration (p. ix) ‘ there is no conceivable 
system that would satisfy everyone ’, yet some 
‘system’ is essential; here, however, some 
existing confusions are merely made worse. 
Thus at p. 152, on the authority of Anna 
Comnena, an amir ‘ Burzuk’ is besieging 
Nioaea (Cahen, 74, following Bar Hebraeus: 
‘ Bursuq ?) ; the Byzantine source has Ipocosx, 
for which Moravosik (Byzantinoturctca, IL, 257) 
suggests T borsuk ‘badger’ (so O. Turan, 
‘Porsuk’); whether or not this is accepted 
(and it seems convincing), the quite unjustified 
-z- of ‘ Burzuk ' only takes us further from the 
original name; and why re-cast anyway if the 
same name is to be left in transliteration, as 
* Prosuh ’, at p. 442 ? Some names are garbled 
by the intervention of further languages: 
Yasichimen appears, via a misread German 
transcription, as ‘ Yashichymen' (p. 134), 
whence also ‘ Saraf al-Din’ (p. 248) ; the ' Great 
Veridique ' (p. 388) is the ‘ Great Truth-teller ’, 
Abū Bakr al-Siddiq; and although the index 
lists only one ‘ Tutuch ', the references are to 
two leaders, (1) (pp. 108, 111) Tovrdy (Morav- 
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esik, 328), interpreted by O. Turan as Tutak, 
and (2) (pp. 156, ete.) the prince Tutush, son af 
Alp Arslan. What is the point of note 207 at 
p. 119: ‘Theodore Prodromus... mentions 
among towns and emirs that [John I] sut- 
dued: Alamon, Alazan, Balzon; the emirs 
Toghrul of Amaseia, Alpsarous of Gangra, 
Prachinon, Elelden, [and seven more]’. The 
three towns, all left in the accusative, are 
unidentified, and whereas one amir is restored 
(from ToygpDay) to Toghrul, the others are left 
in transliteration, some in the nominativo, 
some in the accusative. The book is oumbered 
with such detail which, far from illustrating the 
exposition, tends only to interrupt and obscure 
the argument, and there is much needless 
repetition: Manuel I encounters Rama and his 
Turkmens three times, at pp. 121, 147, and 189, 
with Cimnamus’s Greek text quoted twioe. 
Granted the problem of dealing with toponyms, 
and conceding that ‘ Chankiri' must appear 
besides ‘ Gangra’ and ‘ Kizil Irmak’ beudss 
‘Halys’, yet one jibs at ‘ Djemiskezek', 
‘Bayburt’, etc., at p. 242 besides ‘ Cemis- 
kezek ’, ‘ Paipert ', etc., at p. 362. 

Needless ambiguities often obscure the 
cogency of the argument: ‘the Khurasan 
Salar’ (p. 89; i.e. the Salar of Khuräsän) is 
identical with ‘ Yakuti Beg’ (p. 93); the 
‘Artukid dynasty’ (p. 118) is sometimes 
* Ortokid' (p. 116); Vryoms knows (and I 
know, now that I have looked it up) that 
* Gulbahar? (p. 355) is the personal name of 
‘Sultan Selim Valdesi’ (p. 354), but without 
this information the reader will make litzle 
sense of the undigested statistica on these 
pages; and surely the ‘Despina Khatun’, 
left unidentified here, is the Comnene princess 
Katerina, the wife of Uzun Hasan—a point not 
irrelevant to the argument (of. p. 466). 

It is most regrettable that there is no general 
bibliography. Vryonis's researches have been 
so wide that very few readers will be aware 01— 
let alone familiar with—all the sources that he 
has used, and his ‘short title’ system of 
reference after the first full citation leaves the 
reader no means of reviving his memory; 
oooasionally indeed the same work is given 
more than one short title: ‘ Scholarius— 
Oeuvres’ at p. 286 has become ' Gennadius 
Scholarius ' at p. 360 and something else again 
at p. 425. This is not the only technical 
detail—of presentation rather than content— 
which reduces the book’s effectiveness: the 
one general map of Asia Minor is inadequate ; 
there is hardly any link-up between the text 
and the eight pages of plates; and the index 
is very far from complete, with too many 
' subjects ’ completely ignored. 

These criticisms are perhaps captious, for 
they do not refer to the fundamental theses of 
Vryonis’s work. But the cumulative effect of 
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these unfortunate blemishes in presentation— 
doubly unfortunate, as so easily avoidable— 
is to spread brambles and thorns along the 
re&der's way. Properly equipped, however, 
with gazetteers, maps, and dictionaries at 
hand, the reader should set out through these 
500 pages: it is a fascinating journey, offering 
new vistas both to the Islamist and to the 
Byzantinist. 

Two points which have struck me perhaps 
deserve to be communicated here. 

Vryonis, following ‘Ashiqpashazäde, des- 
cribes (pp. 392-3) how Orkhän ‘ sought out’ 
dervish colonists in his newly conquered 
territories and made contact with Geyikli 
Baba. The implications of ‘Apz.’s chapter 
(8 38) on Geyikli Baba are further-reaching than 
Vryonis has realized (and more relevant to his 
thesis) The ‘seeking out’ is in Turkish 
teftish, and in ‘Apz.’s day, when Safavi 
propaganda in Asia Minor was threatening the 
Ottoman state, this term had something of the 
flavour of ‘inquisition’. Thus Orkhàn 18 
presented, anachronistically, by ‘Apz. as bemg 
concerned with establishing the orthodory of 
the dervishes settled in his domains. Geyikh 
Baba’s answer could not be more satisfactory : 
he is a mürid of Baba ly&s, ‘Apz.’s own 
ancestor, and he belongs, ike Baba Tlyäs, to the 
tariga of Ebu 'l-Vefa (d. 501/1107-8). Now 
Edebalf too, the father-in-law of ‘Ogman and 
Orkhan’s grandfather, was believed to be a 
khalifa of Ebu 'l-Vefa, so that ‘Apr. is allusively 
pointing out his own connexion and that of 
Geyikl Baba with the Ottoman House, their 
common ‘spiritual ancestor’ being this Kbu 
'l-Vef&. It is an interesting paradox, therefore, 
that ‘Apz. can boast of descent from a ‘ baba’ 
closely connected with the B&b&' revolt of 
1240 (Vryonis, 134) and yet record approvingly 
(§§ 99-101) a savage repression by Yorguó 
Pasha of nomad tribesmen—the same milieu, 
and dwelling in the same district, as that from 
which Baba Ishiq had drawn his following. 
(Inadentally, too, on the connexion of animal 
horns with dervish cults (Vryonis, 273), of. the 
horns preserved in the fürbe of Geyikl (‘ Stag ’) 
Baba: E. H. Ayverdi, Osmank mimdrtsinin 
ilk devri, 1, Istanbul, 1966, 28.) 

To the striking parallels between Ottoman 
and Byzantine land-tax structure adduced by 
Vryonis (p. 472, largely following Inaloik), 
I can make one addition which has not 
(apparently) been noticed: the standard 
Ottoman measure of land, dénum, defined 
(e.g. in Barkan, Kanunlar, p. 2, 5 6, a qünün- 
name for Bursa of 892/1487) as ‘ 40 standard 
(müie'aref) paces in length and breadth’, not 
only corresponds to the late Byzantine stremma, 
of one plehron = 100 ‘feet’ (pous) = 40 
‘paces’ (vema) square (Schilbach, Byz. 
Metrologie, Munich, 1970, 66-7), but must be a 
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calque (‘a turning’) of the Greek term, 
‘translated’ at a period when stremma had 
already developed in meaning, through 
' measuring-rope', to ‘one [standard] mea- 
suring-rope [square]’. Since the dönüm (by 
that or any other name) is not à standard pre- 
Ottoman Islamio unit, and since síremma in 
this sense is relatively late (first attested in 
1239, Schilbach, 61), ıt would appear that it 
was the Ottomans who adopted the unit and 
devised the name, presumably in Mysa- 
Bithynia. It then follows that when the term 
dénum is found later in other regions of the 
Kmpire it must have been introduced by the 
Ottomans in those regions when they were 
subjected to the Ottoman taxation system: 
it 18 found, for example, in a qününnàme for 
Keraman (Barkan, 47), a district lost to 
Byzantium long before the term stremma 
acquired the technical meaning which under- 
lies dönüm (cf. Vryonis's convincing argument 
at pp. 469-70 for a close connexion between 
pronoia and timdr). 
V. L. NÉNAGE 


M. A. Cook: Population pressure in 
rural Anatolia, 1450—1600. (School 
of Onental and African Studies, Uni- 
versity of London. London Oriental 
Series, Vol. 27.) xiu, 122 pp. London, 
etc.: Oxford University Press, 1972. 
£4.75. 


This work is an attempt to examune the 
famous hypothesis of Professor Braudel, 
namely that the Ottoman Empire had to face 
& critical increase in population pressure in the 
second half of the sixteenth century. The author 
endeavours to put this hypothesis to test in 
Anatolia by examining the demographic data 
of three regions comprising about 700 villages : 
the province of Aydin in western Anatolia, the 
province of Hamid in central Anatolia (Isparta 
of today) and the district of Tokat in north- 
east Anatolia, using the Ottoman fiscal surveys 
of these regions for the period 1450-1575. 
Among tho surveys used were Tapu Defterleri, 
Maliyeden Müdevver Defterler, and Kuyudu 
Kadime Defterleri. 

In the discussion of Professor Braudel's 
thesis in the light of both the old evidence and 
the new (the Ottoman documents), the work 
contributes to the understanding of some 
aspects of the economic and social life of those 
regions in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
In the chapters dealing with the new evidence, 
in the appendixes and the tables, the reader 
will find useful information not only on the 
problem of the increase or decrease of popula- 
tion, but also on problems of agrarian relations, 
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taxation, land measures, etc., and even impor- 


tant suggestions helpful for the reading of 
siyäqai. 

Cook’s research evidences great thorough- 
nese; he has investigated and discussed almost 
all aspects of the hypothesis. However, he 
leaves us uncertam as to the correctness of 
Braudel’s hypothesis. He himself admits that 
the results are ‘somewhat indeterminate’ 
and in my opinion they remain even more 80. 
Nevertheless, the work stresses the point, 
once again that it ıs impossible to rely on 
hypothesis ın the field of economic and social 
history, especially in view of the fact that there 
are excellent archives with hundreds of 
thousands of documents, 1f not more. Much has 
been written on Ottoman foreign relations and 
wars, on government and army, on the 
Kapikulars and ‘tama’, but very little on the 
economic and social life of the re‘aya. This 
study again proves the importance of current 
research in the economic and social history of 
the Ottoman Empire, and is thus a valuable 
guide to the direction in which future studies 
should lead us. 

ABYHH SHMUELEVITZ 


Car Max KoRnTEPETER: Ottoman m- 
pertalism during the Reformation: 
Europe and the Caucasus. (New York 
University Studies in Near Eastern 
Civilization, No. 5.) xix, 278 pp. New 
York: New York University Press ; 
London: University of London Press 
Ltd., 1972. $14.50, £7.25. 


Despite the extensive aspirations of its title, 
Kortepeter’s book 18 basically an account of the 
relations between the Crimean Tatars and the 
Ottoman Empire during the last part of the 
sixteenth century and is centred on the career 
of GhazI Giray Khan, who ruled the Crimea 
from 1588 until 1608. Within this more modest 
compass it is a valuable addition to our know- 
ledge of the subject and period. The author 
supplies new information concerning the 
Tatar contribution to the Ottoman campaigns 
against the Safavids in 1578-90 and against 
Austria during the Long War of 1593-1606. 
The treatment of relations between Poland and 
the Tatars 18 particularly useful. Ch. ix, which 
deals with the proceas of decision making 
within the Ottoman Empire, is & helpful study, 
not least for the information which it contains 
relating to Ottoman personalities. 

The Tatars were not ordinary subjects of the 
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Ottomans, nor even satellites thereof. They 
might best be described as allies in insubordi- 
nate co-operation. They needed Ottoman 
protection but resented Ottoman control. The 
Ottomans needed the Tatars as military 
auxiharies but found their employment a 
frequent embarrassment. If the enemy could 
not eamly be plundered, the Tatars were only 
too ready to plunder Ottoman subjects 
instead. The deteriorating image of Ottoman 
rule m the Balkans during this period may 
have owed something to this unendearing 
proclivity. Normally the Ottomans controlled 
the Tatars through the appointment of the 
khan. The weaknesses of this practice were 
exposed by Ghazi Giray. When the Ottomans 
removed him from office in 1596 he immediately 
forced his way back into power and extracted 
new recognition. He possessed great inde- 
pendence and dealt directly with the Emperor, 
Poland, Russia, and Sweden. In the light of 
his own evidence it would seem that Kortepeter 
appears to regard the Tatars as more closely 
integrated within the framework of Ottoman 
policy than was the case. The Tatars lived and 
fought on the steppes. To write, as Kortepeter 
does, that the Ottomans used them to police 
the steppes 18 a misleading rationalization. 

The least satisfactory aspect of this book 18 
the attribution of economic motives to the 
participants in the wars of this period. The 
author sees access to minerals as perhaps the 
leading Ottoman motive in the wars with Iran. 
Poland, he writes, allied with the Ottomans 
because she needed the products of areas under 
Ottoman control. ‘The same can be said of 
Ottoman relations with France, England and 
above all, Venice, who depended sorely [stc., ? 
solely] on Ottoman exports of foodstuffs’ 
(p. 235). The Ottomans, he suggests, deliber- 
ately fought an economic war designed to 
destroy the enemy’s economic base, while 
carefully protecting their own. In all this there 
would appear to be an element of anachronism. 
‘The problems of the Ottoman Empire’, he 
states, ‘are typically the problems of all 
empires’ (p. 244). Of course they are not. 
The whole balance of relations between state 
and society has shifted since the sixteenth 
century. The Ottoman government was a 
minimal government. Its connexion with the 
economic hfe of the territories it ruled was 
slight indeed. The notion that its policies were 
guidad primarily by economic motives in the 
conventional sense is unsupported by good 
evidence and rendered improbable by the 
nature of that government. The concepts 
appropriate for the analysis of twentieth- 
century states are not necessarily applicable 
to the Ottoman Empire in the sixteenth 
centary. 


M, E. YAPP 
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Ivan STOHOUKINE : La peinture turque 
d'après les manuscrits illustrés. 11m 
parie. De Murad IV à Mustafa 
III, 1623-1773. (Institut Francais 
d'Archéologie de Beyrouth. Biblio- 
thèque Archéologique et Historique, 
Tom. xom.) 168 pp. 96 plates. 
Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1971. 


The second part of this study covers Ottoman 
painting up to the time when Western influence 
submerged the indigenous school. This is the 
first time that the growth of this influence has 
been adequately described and Professor 
Stohoukine has included much material which 
has never been previously published. The 
arrangement of the second part follows the 
same plan as the first (reviewed in BSOAS, 
xxx, 2, 1968, 399—401) with a historical 
outline and a catalogue raisonné of Turkish 
ilustrated manuscripts followed by an ana- 
lysis; but there are additional sections on 
Levni and ‘les influences européennes’. One 
of the most striking characteristics of later 
Ottoman painting is the change in the nature 
of the source material. In view of the scarcity 
of illustrated chronicles between the reigns of 
Murad IV and Ahmed III, the usual subjecta 
are missing for the greater part of the seven- 
teenth century. It is all the more surprising 
that no illustrations have survived of the 
achievements of Muräd IV when we know from 
Evliyä Chelebi that an artist named Pehlevün 
‘AH worked on them—all that we possess in 
the way of historical miniatures from this 
reign is the Pashanämeh in the British Museum 
(Sloane 3584) in which the portraits, including 
one of Murad IV, are of greater importance 
than the other illustrations which are con- 
cerned with a comparatively minor event in 
history. As in Iran, separate miniatures 
painted for albums were much in vogue and 
now provide the principal documentation 
instead of manuscript illustrations. The 
latter are mainly confined to copies of the 
Shahnameh of Firdausl and thus belong to a 
more limited range than those of the previous 
century. 

The earlier miniatures (of the period 1823-48) 
reflect the traditions of the great era of 
Ottoman painting which reached its apogee 
under Murad III. The author mentions that 
the double-page miniature, part of which was 
formerly in the Collection H. Vever and 
part in the Musée Guimet, probably shows the 
young Murad IV himself and is a rare example 
of the art of his early years. The highly- 
accentuated almond eyes with large pupils of 
the figures are characteristic, likewise the 
pictorial (as opposed to the linear Persian) 
rendering of the flowers. Western influence 
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appears here only in the treatment of the 
architecture of the small pavilion in the top 
right-hand corner (plates u-m1). The ‘ conver- 
gation piece ' of the three youths in the garden 
(plate v) conveys a gentle humour and com- 
plete naturalness without the affected and 
decadent touch found in some Safavid sketches 
of the period. 

In the first copy of the Shahndmeh discussed 
by Stchoukine, the influence of the Turkman 
School of the fifteenth century is still traceable. 
The scene of Faridün capturing Zahhik 18 
quite anachronistic when one considers that it 
dates between 1625 and 1630. The whole 
composition is full of interest with the architec- 
tural details very much to the fore. The 
author sees the artistic influence of the time of 
Murad II extending into the first quarter of 
the seventeenth century in the well-known 
copy of the Yusuf u Zuleykha of Hamdi 
Chelebi in the Chester Beatty Library. He 
rightly observes that this series of illustrations 
is somewhat mannered. In connexion with a 
Turkish version of the Shahnameh in the 
British Museum (Or. 7204), he gives a more 
precise dating, placing it in the years 1625-30 
rather than in the reign of Murad III as the 
reviewer did, although he says that some 
scenes could date from the end of the sixteenth 
century. 

With regard to the religious pictures 
described in this book, those in the Berlin 
Ahval-+ qwáme, an anonymous eschatological 
work, show a definite falling off in quality in 
comparison with the impressive and monu- 
mental illustrations of the sixteenth-century 
copies of the Siyer el-Nebi. Nevertheless some 
realism is still to be found, naive but expres- 
sive, among these miniatures of unequal 
artistic value. In one of the scenes from the 
Pashanämeh, Murad IV is accompanied, not 
by two Janissaries as the author says, but by 
his sword-bearer and çchoqadär who were 
constantly in attendance and appear frequently 
in portraits of this kind (plate xm). One 
would agree with Stchoukine in his estimate 
that this and several other portraits of the 
same Sultan were made from sketches drawn 
from life by one of the court painters. A 
similar naturalism appears in & portrait from 
an album of Muräd IV enthroned—he is here 
caught in an informal and off-duty attitude 
with a goblet in his hand as though by a 
camera, yet he still dominates the whole 
composition (plate 1). This scene goes back to 
the artistic tradition of the H&nernaámeh. Yet 
another realistic portrait shows Murad IV 
getting out on his Baghdad campaign, ao- 
cording to the inscription added after his 
death. Although the artist does not flatter the 
Sultan’s corpulent figure, he nevertheless at 
the same time preserves his monumental 
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dignity (plate xm). His two attendants are 
just as much individuals as Murad IV in their 
treatment by the artist. 

Plate xi is an unusual composite ilustra- 
tion—the landscape had already filled up half 
the page when another artist added an 
equestrian figure who is shown, surprisingly 
enough, wearing two sabres on the same side. 
His inclusion, Stohoulune suggests, was 
inspired by the siege scene in the lower register 
which shows some slight Western influence. 
It is possible that the mounted figure repre- 
sents Yusuf Pasha. 

In the early years of the seventeenth century, 
the designs of Riz&-i ‘Abbasi found their way 
into Turkey, but these were adapted and 
became more vigorous and original! at the hands 
of Turkish artists. The dragons are particu- 
larly noteworthy. Those with thinner lines and 
strokes follow a Persian style of the previous 
century, now outmoded, and must therefore 
belong to an earlier date than those with 
thicker lines which suggest the influence of 
Risä-i ‘Abbasi. These grounds Stchoukine 
adduces as an argument in favour of some of 
the sketches which Grube had assigned to the 
years 1550 to 1560 being dated between 1623 
and 1648. The same decorative designs with 
twisting lancet leaves are found on tiles in the 
Baghdad Kiosk (1639) and the Sunnet Odası 
(1641), and the author puts forward & new 
theory that these tiles are contemporary with 
the dates of building—in contrast to the 
generally accepted view of the late Professor 
Erdmann that tiles from an earlier period 
were incorporated in the new buildings. 

There is & prevalence of winged genii from 
the second quarter of the seventeenth century, 
both in paintings and sketches, some extremely 
fine and vigorous and some of an ethereal 
grace. According to the author, many of the 
sketches attributed to Shah Quli and Veliján 
are more likely to be connected with Turkish 
imitators of the school of Faza-i 'Abbüsl and 
his pupils rather than with these two Persians 
who worked at the Palace studios. 

Animal studies from this period are worthy 
of mention. In plate xxiva, the tiger shows 
more Turkish characteristics than the wild 
ass which it is attacking. This is of a form 
going back well into the sixteenth century. 
Nevertheless it is probably by a Turkish artist 
and may be compared with the animals in the 
Hünernümeh of 1588. Even in the case of 
animals, instances of the Turkish delight in 
caricature ocour—the broken-down old horse 
in the wilderness with exaggerated features is 
both ridiculous and pitiable at the same time 
(plate xxxvib). There is even an element of 
satire in the little dog snapping at the horse’s 
feet. It certainly seems that the somewhat 
stiff and heraldic crows were added by another 
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artist and perhaps a third supplied the decora- 
tive motifs. There are several other versions of 
the same theme in the Topkapi Saray: collec- 
tion and it goes back to a Chinese original. 
The same stylized heraldic conception is to be 
seen in the fighting rams (plate xxivb) but 
even so the sense of movement is aptly oon- 
veyed to the beholder. 

Many illustrations of the  seventeenth 
century are & mixture of Turkish and Persian 
artistic elements; but some detached minia- 
tures follow a purely Turkish tradition and go 
back to the magnificent chroniole illustrations 
of the previous century. One of these 18 the 
spirited drawing of the wrestlers fighting tooth 
and nail (also on plate xxIvb) made perhaps 
from life. Even here the sense of caricature is 
not lacking. Another primitive yet vigorous 
scene of two wrestlers is an example of popular, 
not court art (plate xxvia). It 18 difficult to 
ascertain whether the giantess (plate xxvub) 
18 & caricature or the real portrait of a freak 
who was kept to amuse the ladies of the court. 
The Turkish taste for realism is evident in the 
hobnailed boots of & version of Rustam as 
seen. by an Ottoman artist. Wo have here a 
portrait of some actual person—not a represen- 
tation of an idealized hero as in Persian art. 

During the reign of Mehemmed IV (1648-87) 
the arts flourished throughout the long series of 
reverses to Turkish arms, but little has come 
down to ug of the painting activity mentioned 
by Evliya Chelebi, and it is unfortunately not 
possible to attribute any of the paintings of 
this period to contemporary artiste. Stchoukine 
suggests that one should consider the relatively 
short reigns of Süleymän II, Ahmed 1I, and 
Mustafa II as one with that of Mehemmed IV 
for artistic purposes. The earliest miniature of 
the period described in this book depiote 
Mehemmed IV himself at the age of seven or 
eight. This occurs with laudatory verses in & 
Shahnameh and goes back in style to the 
chroniole illustrations of the sixteenth century. 
Another copy of the same poem (No. 58) was 
made in Iran but ita miniatures were provided 
by a Turkish artist in the seventeenth century. 
Evliyä Chelebi mentions in his Siyathatnameh 
that painters of human figures (musavvtrdn) 
were able to draw their inspiration from the 
Shahnameh; and the number of illustrated 
manuscripts of this work, either in Turkish 
proge or verse or in the original Persian, help 
to give us some idea of their artistio activity. 
In the earliest SAahnámeh to be considered, 
perhaps dating from the reign of Murad IV 
(1623—40), the Turkish element predominates 
at the expense of the Persian and there are also 
some archaio features. The landscape, how- 
ever, is naturalistic, giving an impression of 
depth. In a scene from another copy of the 
epio (plate xrv) there is some trace of Western 
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caricature in the faces of the divs armed with 
uprooted trees. Here the human figures go 
back in style to those of such works as the 
Dastän-: Ferrukh ve Huümä and the Miftāh-i 
jifr made at the beginning of the century. 
There is one striking difference in that they 
are on & larger soale in proportion to the land- 
scape than in the works of the sixteenth 
century. This, the author says, is probably 
due to Western influence. Apart from details 
of costume and armour, the features, large and 
heavily-coloured flowers, and a certain over-all 
simplification, there is another means whereby 
it is possible to distinguish the Turkish from 
the Persian work of this time. The Turkish 
painters remained faithful to the older ‘ linear ’ 
Persian fashion as opposed to the new Persian 
‘ pictorial ’ style of free drawing which super- 
seded it in the seventeenth century. In 
Turkish drawing the lines are not all exactly 
of the same width—some are thicker, but they 
do not vary throughout their length. The 
scene of Rustam unseating Afrasiyab (plate 
XLVI) i8 à good example of this but Stchoukine 
is of the opinion that it was painted by a 
Persian artist who had been working for years 
at the Palace studios and was thus out of 
touch with new developments. A painting 
from the same manuscript (plate xvn) shows 
a Simurgh probably inspired by a Persian 
original dated c. 1580-1600. One copy of the 
Shähnäme (plates xrvir-xr1ix) belongs to the 
popular rather than to the court style and 
must have come from one of the painters 
mentioned by Evliya Chelebi. The character 
and quality of these SiahndmeA illustrations in 
general seems to vary & great deal compared 
with Persian works of this date in the same 
category. 

Popular art during this period is also 
represented by illustrations from romances and 
books of cosmography such as the ‘Aja’%b 
al-makhligat. Of the two copies of the Turkish 
version described by Stchoukine, one (No. 77) 
was made at the Mosque of the Välideh 
Sultan in 1006/1684—5. A Turkish translation 
of part of the early romance Samak-$ ‘Ayyar 
made from the Persian version of Farämurz 
Khudädäd b. ‘Abdullah al-Kätib al-Arrajani 
contains illustrations similar in style to those 
of the Qsssa-+ Ferrukhrüz in the British 
Museum (Or. 3208)— a recension of the same 
Turkish translation. These should therefore 
be dated in the mid-seventeenth rather than 
in the sixteenth century. 

The second half of the seventeenth century 
is noted for the great increase of Western 
influence which had become part of the 
repertoire of the Palace artista only under 
Murad IV. It was now making itself felt in the 
paintings and drawings in the albums alongside 
the Persian and Turkish elements. The three 
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paintings of birds—a magpie, a hoopoe, and a 
curlew—are in & category of their own and are 
wonderfully close to nature. The author 
poses the question whether those are to be 
counted as the first attempts of the painters to 
turn toward the West. It is perhaps still too 
early to say whether they were inspired by a 
European engraving or painting until other 
material of this kind comes to light. The third 
painting (plate xxxvitb) is signed by Murad 
and it would seem that they are all from the 
game hand. ‘The only other contemporary 
Islamio bird pictures for purposes of comparison 
are those of the Mughals—the study of a 
parrot in Leningrad by Shafi‘-i ‘Abbasf dated 
1063/1652 and the pheasant signed by Ustad 
Mur&d in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
It would be interesting to trace if there was 
any connexion with India as well as with the 
West. The bird paintings in the albums 
Hazine 2153 and 2160, assigned by İpşiroğlu 
to the fifteenth century, are of an entirely 
different and archaic type. 

At this time there is still some survival of the 
old tradition of book illustration but it has to 
be sought in literary works as it is no longer 
found in chronicles. A scene in a copy of the 
Khamseh of ‘At&i in the Topkapi Sarayi 
(plates Lvi-Lvir) is derived from 'Áta'i's own 
experience while a qädt in & remote ares slong 
the Black Sea const exposed to the ravages 
of the Cossacks. A band of these had fled from 
the Turks who had surprised them plundering 
the tekke of 8am Saltiq Baba, but the ship in 
which the marauders were escaping foundered 
in a storm. The setting 18 Western but not the 
figures, for these conform to the old conven- 
tions. In the lively and reahstic encounter 
between the Turks and a body of Franks there 
is an almost complete break with the traditional 
Ottoman style of chronicle illustration (plates 
LIV-LV). Since one of the five poems of the 
Khamseh, the Nefhat ul-ezhar, bears a colophon 
giving the date 1141/1728 (see T'ürkçe hamseler 
kataloğu, p. 153), the miniatures are more 
likely to be early eighteenth century rather 
than work of c. 1676. 

The old style of religious illustration still 
preserves some of its former quality in a 
Jami‘ el-siyer dated c. 1690, and copies of the 
Zübdet elievärikh of Loqmán and the Subhat 
el-akhbar made towards the end of the century 
show thut the Ottoman artist could still paint 
historical portraits with a praiseworthy 
attempt at character delineation. 

It is refreshing to see a revival of the 
illustrated chronicle in the early eighteenth 
century, thanks to the amazing virtuosity of 
Levni and his pupils; but this, as the author 
Bays, was an isolated episode for Levni’s crea- 
tive spirit and originality died with him. In 
his excellent and critical study which begins 
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with an appreciation of the two copies of the 
Sürnameh of Vehbi, Stchoukine has been able 
to identify the work of Levni’s immediate 
predecessors in three paintings from c. 1710 
but perhaps more will come to hght. He draws 
attention to the devices used by Levni to 
animate his figures in a natural way unlike the 
impressive yet mechanical appearance of some 
illustrations of the previous century. Levni was 
at his best with his delightful crowd scenes in 
which the setting was reduced to as simple 
terms as possible. He was perhaps less sucoess- 
ful with the faces in his portraits, although he 
had an unerring eye for detail; and one would 
agree with the author that his portraits of 
ladies and court officials are better than those 
of monarchs. The caption to the picture of the 
stout lady (No. 114 and plate rxxxb) should 
read ‘ Portrait of the lady nurse’ and that of 
No. 118 should be ‘ Ja‘fer Bey, one of the 
Inside Aghas of Sultan ‘Ogman Khan’ (plate 
LIxXIb). There is a curious mixture of Persian 
artistic canons with some Western elements— 
the undulating curves of Persian origin occur 
alongside the light modelling of the body and 
clothes. In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries Western influence is first perceptible 
in the landscapes—figures of a purely Islamic 
type are posed against scenes, some of which 
may have been adapted from Western paintings 
and engravings. 

With the advent of 'Abdulláh Bukhari, the 
figures, taken from an album made between 
1735 and 1744, although atill somewhat doll- 
like, are given a slight relief and no longer 
resemble coloured shadows—he does not 
hesitate to depict & garment in a crumpled 
state to avoid giving 1t the appearance of a flat 
surface. This is one step further than Levni 
who indicated folds by dark furrows. ‘Abdull&h 
Bukhari’s charming figures have a distinotly 
Western aspect but their faces are all very 
much of the same type. By the time we reach 
the reign of Mustaf& III and the end of this 
survey, the portraits are completely Western 
in spirit and the indigenous style has become 
entirely eclipsed, although it is interesting to 
learn that illustrated manuscripts were still 
being produced in the traditional style at the 
Palace studios even as lato as 1187/1773—-4. 
The most outetanding court painter of the time 
known to us 18 Rafa'il the Armenian. One of 
the masterpieces of this period which deserves 
to be better known is ' La Sultane à laro’ 
(plate xorv). It seems likely that this is 
identical with the picture of Diana in Turkish 
dress mentioned by Sarkisian. 

The albums showing local costumes some- 
times made by Turkish artists for Europeans 
have very rightly not been included in this 
book as they stand outside the main stream of 
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Ottoman art. Their importance lies in their 
valus as records of contemporary life. 

Stchoukine’s detailed and scholarly survey 
will do much toward & proper evaluation of a 
period which has hitherto been largely 
neglected, apart from the brief flowermg of the 
ancient style under the genius of Levni. The 
carefully selected plates in this book will show 
that it is a mistake to dismiss all later Ottoman 
painting as sterile or as an awkward imitation 
of Western art. Although the great days of 
manuscript illumination were past, the 
Turkish artist was still able to produce 
imaginative and original work which will 
stand comparison with anything fiom seven- 
teenth-oentury Iran—asas, for example, the 
numerous magnificent drawings of peris, 
dragons, and winged genii. Even when sub- 
jeoted more or less to a Western influence which 
had not been entirely assimilated, Turkish 
figures and settings possess a unique charm and 
appeal of their own. 

G. M. MEREDITH-OWENS 


JOHN CARSWELL: Kütahya tiles and 
pottery from the Armenian cathedral of 
St. James, Jerusalem. 2 vols.: xvi, 
112 pp., front., 46 plates ; xvi, 107 pp., 
front., 43 plates, 71 plans. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1972. £28. 


In A.D. 1718-19 a series of pictorial tiles was 
made by Armenian potters in the Turkish town 
of Kutahya for the restoration of the Holy 
Sepulchre in Jerusalem. They were never 
placed in the Holy Sepulchre, however, but 
instead were sot into the walls of the Armenian 
cathedral of St. James in Jerusalem, where 
they remain to this day. They are painted with 
Biblical subjects which illustrate costumes and 
objects of the period, and are inscribed with 
parts of an Armenian chroniole, itself of 
interest for the history of the Armenian 
patriarchate in Jerusalem. Thousands more 
tiles were used in the oathedral and other 
churches during renovations in 1727-37, and 
the information which can be derived from 
both groups throws vivid light on the pottery 
industry of Kutahya at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. 

This book is a fine achievement, and one of 
whioh the author may justly be proud. 
Besides being a treasure-house of fundamental 
information about objects, tiles, buildings, and 
people, it is a most important contribution to 
the understanding of the art and civilization of 
the Muslim and Christian Near East in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Indeed 
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no future works will be able to overlook the 
importance of Kutahya as a tile and pottery 
centre, nor the role of the Armenians in the art 
of Anatolia and the Holy Land, as established 
in these two volumes. The author is to be 
congratulated on the thoroughness with which 
he has surveyed all the tilea, to say nothing of 
numerous pote which can be associated with 
them. The line drawings throughout are 
outstanding for their beauty and excellence. 
The catalogue entries are concise, the indexes 
good, and appendixes such as that on the 
potters’ marks are to be warmly welcomed. 
The production of the two volumes is lavish, 
and they are most pleasing to the eye and the 
touch. The quality both of the photographs 
and of the plates, especially those in colour, 
is superb. . 

It is regrettable that such a fine work of 
scholarship should have been so strangely, 
and at times confusingly, organized. Not only 
does the arrangement of material sometimes 
give the impression of an uncertainty of 
purpose on the part of the author, but an 
adequate distinction is not always made 
between the full descriptions and discussions of 
the tiles in Jerusalem and the ceramics industry 
in Kutahya which produced them. Carswell 
starts the book with an excellent chapter on 
the Armenians and their buildings in Jerusalem, 
into the text of which Dowsett's translations 
(Appendixes D and E) might have been 
happily introduced. He then goes on to 
describe the pictorial tiles and their designs 
(Appendix F would have been better included 
here) and continues with a chapter entitled 
‘The inscriptions’, which is in fact a full 
catalogue of the tiles. At this point the reader 
expects to move on to a description of tiles 
used in the 1727-37 renovations, many of 
which, though not all, are found in the 
cathedral. But these tiles have been tucked 
away at the end of Vol. xz, sandwiched un- 
happily between a ohapter on the Kutahya 
industry from the eighteenth century to the 
present day and seven appendixes. Such 
positioning destroys the cohesion of Vol. 1, 
and, more important and unfortunate, makes 
the Kutahyan attribution of tiles found in & 
number of eighteenth-century mosques and 
other buildings at first sight incomprehenaible. 
Instead, Vol. r continues with a chapter 
entitled ‘ Inscriptions on associated dishes and 
bowls’, & catalogue of objects which can be 
associated directly with the pictorial tiles. 
This is followed by an index of the Armenian 
names on the 1718-19 tiles and pottery, and 
finally a catalogue of other dated and/or 
inscribed Kütahya pieces. The relevance of 
this latter catalogue is unfortunately weakened 
by the fact that not all the pieces in it bear 
inscriptions naming Kutahya as their place 
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of manufacture. In any case, these three 
chapters would have been better placed in 
Vol. u. The two volumes could then have been 
entitled The Kutahya tiles from the cathedral of 
St. James and other churches in Jerusalem, and 
The history of the Kutahya pottery industry, and 
the reader would have been able to follow a 
logical progression from the Jerusalem tiles to 
associated objects and thence to the history 
of the industry for which both tiles and pots 
are essential material. As an additional bonus, 
the impact of the four, very good, chapters in 
Vol. m on the industry as a whole would have 
been greatly increased, and such minor irrita- 
tions as the repetition of catalogue entries in 
the text (compare I, 78-0, with rr, 4-5) would 
have been unlikely to arise. Such a system 
could have been visually indicated to the 
reader, in order to emphasize its logical 
development, by subordinating the catalogues 
to the main text by the use of a mixte of 
amall and bold type. The present use of space 
and ink gives the catalogue entries an air of 
relaxed opulenoe quite out of character with 
their contents, and this, combined with a 
smaller scale of drawing, would have turned 
two volumes into one and cut the price sub- 
stantially from an exorbitant £28. 

Science is playing an ever greater and more 
important role in art history, but art historians 
such as ourselves need to be extremely wary 
of the way we use the analytical and statistical 
information it provides. Carswell went to the 
trouble of having 95 objects analysed—this in 
iteelf is & great achievement—and in his 
appendix on spectrographio analysis he lays a 
firm and lasting bass for future scientific 
study of Kütahya ware and other related 
pottery. It is clear that he used his 95 sets of 
figures with care. Nevertheless one or two 
points have been overlooked, and should be 
brought to the attention of future readers and 
other art historians with a scientific leaning. 
For instance—and this 1s rather a fundamental 
point in such a study—the author does not 
account for the 60-90% of the bodies which 
remain when one has added up the percentages 
of recorded elements. Not so fundamental 
but nevertheless important, he does not 
explain the omission of potassium from the 
analyses. Finally, it is more confusing than 
helpfal to work out average figures for groups 
of pottery: nothing can really be proved by 
putting & tile (No. 27) with 18:5% calcium 
oxide and 2-795 magnesium oxide in the same 
group as one (No. 31) with 3-695 and 0:56% 
of these two substances, nor do either have 
muoh in common with an average figure for 
the group of 6:45% and 0-92%. 

Within a period of four years Carswell has 
been responsible for two books of major 
importance on Armenian art and culture in 
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the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Fully confident of his ability as artist and art 
` historian, we eagerly await his next work. 


J. W. ALLAN 


[J. Aunrw (ed.)]: Le monde tranen 
et VIslam: sociétés et cultures. I. 
(Centre de Recherches d’Histoire et 
de Philologie de la iv? Section de 
l'École Pratique des Hautes Études. 
[Série] tv. Hautes Études Islamiques 

et Orientales d'Histoire Comparée, 
4) xv, 152 pp. 16 plates, map. 
Genève: Librairie Droz; Paris: 
Librairie Minard, 1971. 


'This volume contains five essays on different 
aspects of the history of Iran. The first, by 
A. 8. Melikian-Chirvani discusses (after 
Mohammad Taqi Mustafavi and ‘Ali Sami) 
the rather neglected Persian, and in fact 
several later Arabio, inscriptions at Pasargadae 
and Persepolis. The unusual feature is their 
designation of the ruler as Warithu Mulki 
Sulayman ‘Inheritor of the Kingdom of 
Solomon’, and the author ponts out that 
when these words appear in Persian texts they 
may be read as syntactically Persian : ‘ Véres-e 
Molk-e Soleyman était utilisé comme titre 
dynastique’ (p. 8). The implications of the 
epithet are pursued in the inscriptions of the 
Atabeg Sa'd b. Zangi, the tragic Abū Ishaq, 
Abū Yazid b. Muhammad b. al-Muzaffar, 
Ibrahim b. Shahrukh, and the Aq Quyunlu 
‘Ali b. Khalil, of whom the last two wrote 
their own calligraphy. Two of the texts recall 
In poignant coupleta the legend that Solomon 
was miraculously translated in a day from 
Tiberias to Istakhr 
* From dawn to dusk upon the winds was blown 

The mighty Solomon upon his throne. 

See how at last he’s vanished with the wind— 

Happy he died, for art and justice known ! '.1 
Such reflections on the transience of worldly 
fortunes must have struck a chord with the 
ephemeral post-Mongol princes, who lived in a 
world of sudden catastrophe and unchecked 
violence, as did the words of Mutanabbl: 
* Where are the Kisräs, giants of former time ? 
They have laid up treasures which do not 
remain, and nor do they remain’. These 
inscriptions are not always easy to photo- 
graph, but readers will be glad to have the 


1 Na bar bad rafti sahargah va-shdm 
Sart -i Sulaymän ‘alayh al-salüm ? 
Br-äkhar na-didi kih bar-bäd raft— 
Khunuk aniah bà danish va ddd raft. 
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texta available, even though in & few cases the 
reproductions are not entirely clear. 

J. Calmard examines the evidence of & 
polemical text in Persian for the situation of 
the Im&mi Shiite community in the Jibal 
province during the late Saljiiq period. This 
is ‘Abd al-Jalil Qazvini Rázrs tract Ba'j 
matailib al-nawdsib fs naqd fada sh al-rawafid, 
abbreviated as Kitab al-nagd. The text throws 
an interesting light on the complex socio- 
religious divisions of the urban communities of 
this period, passed over for the most part in the 
brief political histories. There are instructive 
passages on the language of religious contro- 
versy, and on the urban districts ocoupied by 
the several communities in the oity of Rayy 
and nearby towns of Jib&l. Chahriyar Adle 
disousses the historical geography of the 
Dämghän area, tracing the line of the medieval 
caravan route, and listing, from the Matla‘ 
al-skams of Sani‘ al-Dawla, no less than 122 
villages in the four rural districts of the 
D&mghàn plain. He has a good point in noting 
(p. 86) that the recently-located city of Qümis- 
Hecatompylos would have been finally 
abandoned after the disastrous earthquake 
reccrded by Jabarl for 242/857, in which 
45,000 died. J. Aubin writes on the complex 
pastoral migration-routes within the Khuräsän 
massif, drawing mainly on detailed historical 
accounts of the Tkhänid and Timirid periods. 
The pasture &nd other requirements of large- 
scale cavalry movements are thus emphasized. 
He stresses the distinction between the districts 
of Jäjarm and of Argiyän, the latter far to the 
east beyond Isfar&’in, but confused with the 
former owing to an error of Tomaschek, Le 
Strange, and some more recent commentators. 
The article provides essential background for 
the student of historical movements in this 
region, especially since the terrain is intricate, 
and not easy of access for the Western visitor. 
Even minor localities are disoussed, and there 
is an instructive map. John R. Perry describes 
the ascendancy of the Bani Ka'b tribe in the 
deltas of the Kärün and Jarr&hi rivers during 
the eighteenth century, and the military 
operations conducted against them first by 
Karim Khan Zand, and later by the Ottoman 
governors of Basra and the ships of the Kast 
India Company—the last conducted with 
particular lack of success. 


A, D. H. BIVAR 


[Luis nm Matos]: Das relações entre 
Portugal e a Pérsia, 1500-1758 : 
oatdlogo bibliográfico da exposição come- 
morativa do XXV centenário da monar- 
quia no Irão. xxxi, 375 pp., 6 plates, 
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map. Lisboa: 
Gulbenkian, 1972. 

Portugal e a Pérsia : exposição integrada 
no ámbito das comemorações do 2.500.° 
aniversário da fundação da monarquia 
no Irão. [v, 42] pp. 23 plates. 
[Lisboa : Fundação Calouste Gulben- 
kian, 1972.] 

ROBERTO GULBENKIAN (ed. and tr.): 
L'ambassade en Perse de Luts Pereira 
de Lacerda et des pères portugais de 
l'ordre de Saint-Augustin, Belchior dos 
Anjos et Guslherme de Santo Agostinho 
1604-1605. 194 pp., 17 plates, map 
+ errata slip. Lisbonne: Fundag&o 
Calouste Gulbenkian, 1972. 

JEAN AUBIN (ed. and tr.): L'ambassade 
de Gregério Pereira Fidalgo à la cour 
de Chah Soltán-Hosseyn, 1696-1697. 
134 pp. Lisbonne: Fundação Ca- 
louste Gulbenkian, 1971. 

Joaquim Vzníssn:o SERRÃO (ed.): Un 
voyageur portugais en Perse au début 
du XVII* siècle: Nicolau de Orta 
Rebelo. Traduction française de 
Simone Biberfeld. 231 pp., 5 plates, 
2 maps. Lisbonne: Fundação Ca- 
louste Gulbenkian, 1972. 


The celebration by the Shāh of Iran of 
2,500 years of the rule of his predecessors has 
induced the publication of a surprising number 
of sumptuous and often learned tributes 
outside Iran. These include useful editions of 
Persian texts from Pakistan (e.g. the Diwan 
of Bayram Khan, reviewed im BSOAS, xxxvi, 
1, 1973, 208-9: some other editions published 
in Pakistan on this occasion have not reached 
us) and a large volume of reproductions from a 
splendid Shähnäma, intended as an ‘ offering ' 
from the Metropolitan Museum of Art of 
New York (8. C. Welch, A king’s Book of kings, 
New York, Graphic Society: English imprint, 
Thames and Hudson, 1972). When thinking of 
links between Portugal and Persia in recent 
times, the name of the late Calouste Gulbenkian 
immediately gprings to mind : but one may yet 
be surprised by the vision and competenoe 
with which the Calouste Gulbenkian Founda- 
tion has celebrated this occasion in Lisbon. 

The first work here surveyed, published in 
Portugal under the aegis of the Foundation, is 
a catálogo bibliográfico extending to 400 quarto 
pages with some thousands of (unnumbered) 
entries arranged chronologically concerning 
documents, manuseripte, and printed sources 
for Persian-Portuguese relations from the 
beginning of the sixteenth to the middle of 
the eighteenth century, with relevant modern 
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studies also listed at the close. Senhor Luis de 
Matos, who is director of the Biblioteca Geral 
of the Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation in 
Lisbon, in compiling this list has had to work 
against time in circumstances which not un- 
commonly befall cataloguera for exhibitions. 
The documentation, he writes, is immense 
(vastissimo), and the work had for the most part 
to be undertaken by one man amid other pro- 
fessional demands upon his time. We sympa- 
thize with his cri de cœur and admire the extent 
of his achievement: but alas that his catalogue 
lacks indexes even of proper names and titles 
of works ! This reviewer after prolonged search 
was unable to discover information (other than 
the brief allusion in the introduction, pp. 
XIiv—XIV) rega the two MSS which 
furnished the colour plates—B. M. Sloane 197, 
Pedro Barreto de Resende’s Zavro do estado da 
India, which has paintings of bird’s-eye views 
of fortresses in the Persian Gulf; and ‘ Biblio- 
teoa Casanatense de Roma, Cod. 1889’, with 
a miniature depicting two Portuguese couples 
at table waited upon by their Oriental(?) 
servants, and depictions of two Muslim 
noblemen, the first wearing the Safavid red 
baton, in Hormuz according to the superscrip- 
tion, the second described as of Corazon 
(Khurëäsän), and each paired by his lady. 
These miniatures are relevant to the study of 
the provincial schools of Indo-Muslim painting 
in the sixteenth century. Students of Persian 
diplomatic and of Ottoman diplomacy alike 
may be interested in the Persian document 
reproduced on p. 2] (described on p. 20). This 
is from Ra’is Sharaf, 'guazil' of Hormuz, 
appealing to the Ottomans for aid against the 
Portuguese. Two items earlier a similar 
document (also presumably in Persian) is 
described. The addressee, according to the 
Portuguese information rats Soleimáo Rumi, 
also called in the intervening cataloguer's note 
res Soleimdo Rumi, ia not the Ottoman monarch 
Sulayman but—as is evident from the Persian 
supersoription of the dooument— the Turkish 
naval commander Amir Salman (Salman 
Ra’is). The honorific at the close of line 3 of the 
letter reproduced, manztr-1 anzar-+ Sulaymäni, 
may indicate that these two Perman letters 
and the covering letter from ‘ Mir Mamede’ 
recording their capture (p. 19, bottom entry) 
should be dated not to ‘1508?’ but to some 
time after Sulayman Ils accession (926/1520). 
R. B. Serjeant, citing a Hadrami chronicle, 
states that Amir Salmän died in 935/1528-9, 

and he was active in the Red Sea against the 
Portuguese in 1516-17 (v. R. B. Serjeant, The 
Portuguese off the South Arabian coast, Oxford, 
1963, 48—51, also note H on p. 170; the 
identity of Amir Salmän and Salmün Ra'Is, 
who have separate entries in Serjeant’s index, 
is confirmed by the Portuguese record and 
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Persian superscription of this entry in the 
catalogue: for Salmän Ra’ïs’s presence in the 
Indian Ocean just before a.D. 1525, see Salih 
Üzbaran, ‘The Ottoman Turks and the 
Portuguese in the Persian Gulf, 1534-1581’, 
Journal of Asian History, vi, 1, 1972, 59; 
F. Kurtoğlu, ‘Selman Reis L&yiham', Deniz 
Mejmuan, XLVO, 1934, 67-73). 

Like the catálogo bibliográfico the smaller 
catdlog ja and souvenir volume of the 
exhibition held in Lisbon in July and August 
1972 reproduces & number of the attractive 
title-pages of Portuguese sixteenth- and 
soventeenth-century publications, but other- 
wise differs in its scope, its emphasis being 
upon cultural and artistic contacts between the 
two countries. Among the objects in the 
exhibition which are reproduced are a fine 
miniature of a severe-faced lady, by her 
costume a Portuguese noblewoman, set in the 
arabesque Aashiyas of an album-page (but in 
fact Mughal rather than Persian), azwlejos 
(tiles) with motifs related to Oriental chintzes 
and to velvet brocades (more probably Italian 
or Turkish than Persian), sixteenth- or seven- 
teenth-century Persian carpets in Portuguese 
colleotions—inoluding the well-known example 
in the Gulbenkian oolleotion with Portuguese 
caravels and their sailors depicted in the 
spandrels of the field, and Portuguese carpets 
imitating Persian—of which no. 22 is & very 
fine example. One regrets that the tiles of the 
Convent of St. Monica of Goa (no. 5, 22 tiles 
of different designs and sizes, now in the 
Museu Nacional de Arte Antiga, Lisbon and 
the Museu Municipal, Faro) said to be from a 
region ‘ where artists coming from Persia were 
working ’, are not illustrated. This catalogue 
closes with an anthology of the writings of 
Portuguese art historians from about 1920 to 
the present day on the Oriental, especially 
Persian influences on the arts of Portugal and 
vioo versa. Though mostly somewhat lacking 
in precision, these excerpts will be of interest 
to the student of the historiography of art. 

The other three volumes published by the 
Foundation are in a series of uniform and 
handsome appearanoe and reproduce the texte 
of Portuguese accounts of travel in the Kast, 
especially in Persia, with translation, introduc- 
tion, and notes in French. For those who do not 
read modern Portuguese with facility, and still 
less the language in ite seventeenth-century 
orthography and punctuation, but are oon- 
cerned with Asian history of this period, such 
editions are most helpful. 

Two of the three volumes are made up of 
accounts and documents of participants in 
official Portuguese embassies to the Shih of 
Tran. The earlier of these, the embassy of 
Luís Pereira de Lacerda to Sh&ih ‘Abbas I took 
place in 1604-5. This was during the uneasy 
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period of the union of the crowns of Spain and 
Portugal, and Philip III of Spain was still 
unable to assert Spanish dominance over 
Portuguese interests in the East; the person- 
nel of the mission, the ambassador, and the 
two Augustinian fathers who accompanied 
him were all Portuguese. The propositions of 
the Portuguese were for an alliance based on 
mutnal self-interest against a common enemy 
or enemies, in this as in the later mission. The 
gulf between two ideologies of national power 
formulated in terms of religious beliefs was 
eagerly but inseourely bridged by considera- 
tions of expediency and demonstrations of 
friendliness. Both this embassy and its 
successor failed to achieve substantial results 
mainly because of the unwillingness or inability 
of the Portuguese to provide military aid which 
would be of use to the Shah. 

The occasion for the despatch of the embassy 
of Pereira de Lacerda arose from concern at the 
consolidation of Shah ‘Abbäs’s authority in 
the Persian Gulf. Bahrayn, under its 
Portuguese-protected *'guazil', had already 
fallen, and the territories on the Persian 
mainland claimed by the similarly protested 
ruler of Hormuz had been attacked. But the 
Shih was also engaged in warfare to recover 
Tabriz from his most formidable enemies the 
Ottomans; and the Portuguese, in the hope 
that he would desist from encroachments upon 
them in the Gulf, could offer an alliance 
against the Turk. They were prepared to resort 
to force in an effort to recover Bahrayn but 
optimistically hoped to receive it back by 
negotiation. Subsidiary reasons for the 
despatch of the mission at this time were 
desire to take negotiations for a Persian- 
Christian alliance against the Turk into safer 
hands than those of the English adventurer 
Sir Robert Sherley and the fact that in two 
years the Augustinians had established them- 
selves in a degree of favour with the Shah 
and had secured a foothold at Isfahan. 
Accordingly the ambassador was accompanied 
by two Augustinian fathers: Philip IU, ina 
letter to the Viceroy of Goa stated that, in 
addition to the services which he hoped that 
they would render to the Lord in converting 
the heathen and reducing schismatics into 
obedience to the Church of Rome, he relied 
upon them to inform him about the Shah’s 
actions, to incite the Shah to continue the war 
against the Turks, and to despatch to the 
Vioeroy at Goa such information as they 
deemed necessary. 

The first two texta published in this volume 
are relations by Father Belchior dos Anjos, one 
of the Augustinians accompanying Lacerda. 
The firat relation concerns ‘matters of 
Christianity’ (cousas da Cristandade) which 
the fathers had seen in Persia and Armenia. 
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The account of the travels of the two fathers in 
Armenia is the more valuable because they 
visited Nakhchivan and Julfa, together with 
‘Frankish’ Armenian convents, only a few 
weeks before Shah ‘Abbas gave orders for the 
destruction of the two towns and the deporta- 
tion of their population. The other relation is 
of the causes for the Shah’s war against the 
Turks, the events of 1603-4, and the Tabriz 
campaign of 1604-5. Also printed are a 
Portuguese letter, signed by Lacerda, from 
Shah ‘Abbas to Philip III; and the narrative 
of Father ‘Servo sem proveito’ (= Dioguo 
de Santa Anna) who travelled with Lacerda’s 
embassy from Gos without ostensible political 
motives, but was then appointed Superior of 
the Augustinian convent at Isfahin, becoming 
deeply engaged in negotiations with Shäh 
‘Abbis who—until he heard that the European 
nations had made peace with the Turks—was 
inclined to humour his demands for authority 
over the Armenian Christians of New Julfa/ 
Isfahan. 

This volume has a long and competent 
ntroduotion by Senhor Roberto Gulbenkian, 
which surveys in detail the relations of the 
Portuguese fathers with the Armenian Chris- 
tians. He also reproduces the mura! decora- 
tions of azulejos in the Convent of Grace in 
Lisbon, a series of grandiose tableaux, until 
recently little known, depicting the triumphs 
and martyrdoms of the Augustinian mission in 
Persia. Among the martyrdoms is that of 
Guilherme de Santo Agostinho, who stayed on 
in Persia after the departure of Lacerda and, 
having earned the obloquy of Armenian 
Christian chroniclers by his pursuit or seizure 
of relics of St. Gregory the Illuminator, the 
blessed virgin Hripsime, ond others, was 
decapitated without obvious cause by a band 
of Qizilbásh. Also illustrated (facing p. 36) is 
an ivory inlaid wooden panel showing an altar 
with the Blessed Host flanked by saints with a 
Portuguese legend above. This is at Julfa/ 
Iafahün and must date from this period. It is 
one of the few pieces of Indo-Portuguess ivory 
inlaid furniture to be found in Persia. The 
legend LOVVADO SEIA O SANCTISSIMO 
SACRAMENTO 1s identical (apart from the 
variant spellings Sanctissimo/Santissimo) with 
that of the ivory inlaid credence table in the 
Indian Section, Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London (I.S. 15—1882) which is said to have 
come from the Jesuit chapel in Lahore, though 
no documentary evidence of this has been 
published (reproduced in Victoria and Albert 
Museum, Indian Art (Small Picture Book 
No. 7), London, H.M.8.O., 1948, plate 24). 
The panel at Julfa may originally have been 
the centre of the top of a similar table. The 
subordinate decoration mainly of leafed vine- 
scrolls differs from that of the Victoria and 
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Albert Museum credence table, but is found on 
many seventeenth-century pieces of ivory 
inlaid Indo-Portuguese furniture. 

In & section of his introduction Roberto 
Gulbenkian describes the exasperations en- 
dured by the next ambassador to Iran from tho 
joint orown of Spain and Portugal, the 
Spaniard Don Francisco de Suva y Figueroa. 
Owing to the hostility and prevarications of the 
Portuguese establishments at Goa and in the 
Gulf, he attained to a year’s ineffectual 
presence at the Persian court in 1618-19 at the 
cost of a decade spent in the East. In 1622 
Hormuz fell to the joint attack of Shih ‘Abbas 
and the English, and Portuguese mfluence in 
the Gulf suffered a great setback. In 1660 
Muscat was also lost: but they retained a 
trading post at Kung on the southern Persian 
coast, where their position and rights in & share 
of the customs were tenuously backed by 
armed vessels. The next Portuguese embassy 
to the Shah of Iran was in 1896-7, headed by 
Gregério Pereira Fidalgo. The previous year a 
squadron of Portuguese men-of-war had been 
in the Gulf, and proposals had been made and 
an agreement signed for a joint Luso-Persian 
maritime expedition against the ‘Omanis in 
Muscat. Pereira Fidalgo proceeded to Isfahan, 
with the Viceroy of India’s very detailed 
instructions. The main aim was to bring into 
being the projected expedition, but all the 
issues of earlier Luso-Persian diplomacy were 
hopefully revived. Under the pretext of a safe 
anchorage for the fleet instead of the open 
roadstead at Kung perhaps the Persians could 
be induced to give the Portuguese a foothold 
again at Hormuz. There was also the old 
alliance against the Turks and the current state 
of the feud between the Armenian Christian 
leaders and the local representatives of the 
Church of Rome, where still the Portuguese 
hoped to reestablish their interest. Pereira 
Fidalgo had a number of audiences of a 
ceremonial character with Shah Sultan Husayn 
ond some meetings with his chief minister, 
I'timád al-Dawla Mirz& Tahir, and the geore- 
tary of the latter, Mirzi Rabi'. The Portuguese 
in Goa were put to financial straita to raise 
fewer than the number of men-of-war which 
the Shah demanded, while the Shäh’s own 
army failed to muster on the southern coast on 
account of scarcity of provisions and of water 
in the area. The projected expedition did not 
take place and Pereira Fidalgo was given his 
congé without any of the objects of the 
embassy having been achieved. 

Pereira Fidalgo's report of his reception and 
negotiations is of interest as an account of the 
late Safavid court, its machinery and personali- 
ties. He complains much of venality and 
bribery. He also provides evidence on some 
points of court life and sooial conditions, e.g. 
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Shih Sultin Husayn conversing with his 
minister in Turkish not Persian (pp. 56-7) or 
the fate of the peasant caught in the royal 
battue (pp. 54-5). Jean Aubin’s introduction 
and annotations display what we have learnt 
to expect from him, an equal competence in 
dealing with Persian and Portuguese sources 
and affairs. There are no French translations 
of the three appendixes comprising the text of 
the Luso-Persian agreement of 1695, the long 
instructions from the viceroy to the ambassa- 
dor, and the secret instructions of the same to 
the Capit&o-Mor of the Portuguese fleet: but 
alone of our three editors Jean Aubin provides 
an index as we understand the term. 

Among these publications the most attrac- 
tive and readable narrative of travel is that of 
Nicolau de Orta Rebelo, who was not engaged 
upon & diplomatic mission, but was ship- 
wrecked off the coast of East Africa when 
returning to Portugal from Goa in 1606, and 
thereafter made his way as best he could to his 
homeland without rounding the Cape. Joaquim 
Verissimo Serrão demonstrates in his introduc- 
tion that Orta Rebelo made considerable 
borrowings from the rough notes of his fellow- 
traveller Brother Gaspar de San Bernardino, 
whose Itinerdrio was published in 1611. For 
the earliest part, Orta Rebelo’s account is 
actually of the disasters which befell the ship 
in which Brother Gaspar (not he) was travel- 
ling; both travellers arrived safely by different 
routes in Mombasa. Aubin has previously 
examined Orta Rebelo’s information about the 
land itineraries and found it more detailed and 
accurate than that of Brother Gaspar; and 
Orta Rebelo appears to have had a keener eye 
for the landscape and its agricultural products. 
Leaving aside questions of plagiarism from his 
fellow-traveller, Orta Rebelo provides unusu- 
ally vivid descriptions of the ordmary condi- 
tions of travel around Asia during the period, 
by rope-sewn country-craft from Mombasa via 
Socotra to Hormuz; and then overland in 
caravans of Oriental merchants from Gombroon 
(Kamar&o) via Lar to Shiraz, thence by a 
mountamous route to Ramhormuz (Romus), 
Ahwaz, and Baghdad; and across desert to 
Aleppo, to sail from Alexandretta via Cyprus 
to Marseille. The hardshipa of parts of the 
journey, with members of the caravan climbing 
on all fours up a steep pass beyond Shiräz 
(pp. 128-9) and the relentless harrying and 
greed of the desert Arabs (pp. 175-85) are 
poignantly conveyed, as are such details as a 
conversation between a Portuguese renegade 
and a Brahman (se. a Hindu) at Shirdz (pp. 
118-19), and the ‘ Beduin’ father throwing 
down acorns from an oak tree to be gnawed by 
his ravening children (pp. 130-1). The text 
is scantily annotated, with no attempt to 
identify difficult names of the itinerary. The 
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tomb of ‘AIT at Küfa (Alce, Alec are the tran- 
scriptions of the Portuguese text on pp. 164, 
166) appears in the French translation as 
‘tombeau d’Allah’ (p. 165). However, the 
introduction provides a scholarly account of 
Orta Rebelo’s Portuguese background and 
what is known of his life. 

For the commemoration of the 2,500th 
anniversary of the Persian monarchy, the 
Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation have made a 
splendid begmning to this series. One hopes 
that in future years it will continue this 
excellent work. 

SIMON DIGBY 


W. B. Locxwoop: A panorama of 
Indo-European languages. xi, 281 pp. 
London: Hutchinson University 
Library, 1972. £3. 


This extremely readable and useful guide to 
the Indo-European languages is intended to 
serve a8 background material for courses in 
Indo-European comparative linguistics. It 
covers all the Indo-European languages, past 
and present. The various branches of the 
family are described in turn, each description 
comprising & brief history of the speakers from 
the sarliest records down to the present day, 
followed by a grammatical sketoh and sample 
text. In the majority of casea the text chosen 
is the Lord’s Prayer so that there results a 
valuable collection of more than 80 versions 
of this text, accompanied by a word-for-word 
translation, for almost every sector and period 
of Indo-European speech. 

The sections dealing with the history of the 
speakers are based on standard reference works 
and on consultation with experts, the latter 
being especially the case when the author is 
desling with the lesser-known languages 
spoken today in the remoter areas of the Near 
East and of Asia. The comparatively recent 
spread of Indo-European languages into the 
Americas, Australia, Asia, and Africa is also 
dealt with, making this the most up-to-date 
account of the past and present distribution of 
Indo-European speech. Non-Indo-European 
languages are included when they have come 
into contact with Indo-European ones, the 
mos; systematic treatment probably being 
given to those of the Indian subcontinent. 
Whet emerges perhaps most forcefully from 
this languege-orientated history of Asia and 
Europe is the tremendous amount of often 
short-lived interaction and contact that has 
taken place between populations and the 
seeming ease and speed with which languages 
are replaced in such situations. Information 
concerning the geographical areas covered by 
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particular languages at the various periods is 
both detailed and precise, more precise in fact 
than can be followed with the aid of the usual 
atlas. The inclusion of maps would have 
allowed the reader to draw fuller profit from 
such information. 

The branches of the family treated in the 
successive chapters are: Hellenic, Italic, 
Osco-Umbrian, Venetic, Celtic, Germanio, 
Baltic, Slavonic, Thraco-Phrygian, Illyrian, 
Aryan or Indo-Iranian, Tooharian, and 
Anatolian. As can be seen from this list, there 
are certain departures from the more traditional 
classifications. These are, however, confined 
to languages for which we have insufficient data 
and for which there are no direct present-day 
survivors. Thus Osco-Umbrian is assigned 
branch status on the grounds of differences 
from Latin-Faliscan (‘Italic’) ‘which seem 
to be more fundamental than the similarities ’, 
the latter being likely to be ‘ relatively recent 
and due to the subsequent coexistence in 
Italy of two originally distinct branches of 
Indo-European’ (p. 21) Where oruocial 
choices of this kind are made, some reference 
to the relevant literature would have been 
desirable. References are, however, excluded 
in the interests of ease of reading and in order 
to keep down the size of the book. Admittedly 
the beginner is not concerned with such 
questions of detail and the expert knows in 
any Case where to turn to for further discussion. 
Similarly Venetio, treated in & single page (61), 
is tentatively assigned branch status while 
Messapian is classed, along with Albanian, 
under Illyrian (pp. 183 ff); Armenian is 
subsumed under Thraco-Phrygian largely on 
the basis of what ‘ the Ancient Greeks ’ had to 
say about the matter. In short, some decisions 
have been made by the author which might be 
considered arbitrary but their tentative nature 
is clearly stated and, in relation to the work 
taken as a whole, they represent very minor 
issues. 

Included in the respective branches one 
finds some new names, for instance a Dardic 
sub-branch (Kashmiri and related languages) 
in Indo-Iranian and a whole series of creole 
languages such as ‘ Creole English’ (Sranan 
and Saramaccan in Surinam, Krio in West 
Africa, Neo-Melanesian in the South Seas), 
“Creole French’ (Haitian, eto.) ‘ Creole 
Dutch’ (Afrikaans, eto.), all listed after the 
respective European language. Except for 
occasional reference to their ‘ complex origins ? 
the question of their membership of the family 
and of their status within it are not discussed. 

The grammatical sketches labelled ‘ The 
structure of...’ are intended to ‘illustrate 
the salient features of the languages in ques- 
tion ’ (preface). They are basically synchronio 
for the oldest stage and are followed by sketches 
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of historical developments within the branoh, 
as for instance that of Latin to Itahan in the 
Romance field. Each of the sketches is pre- 
sented under the headings ‘phonetics’, 
* accidence ’, and ‘ vocabulary ’. The phonetics 
is usually limited to a few selected remarks on 
the relationship between spelling and pro- 
nunciation, and sometimes also includes a list 
of the more important phonemes. Thus, for 
Ancient Greek (p. 13), ‘ There are five vowels: 
a, €, +, 0, u, each long or short, and numerous 
diphthongs: at, au, etc. Differences in length 
are indicated in the native soript by special 
letters in the case of e and o; we transliterato 
é, 6. The consonants transcribed ph, th, kh, 
were pronounced p + A, eto. The diacritics 
denote types of pitch accent’. These ramarks 
clearly do not add up to a description of the 
phonological system, and the phonetic descrip- 
tion of the aspirated plosives (which is, 
incidentally, repeated for Sanskrit, see p. 215) 
is inaccurate. The wording of the paragraph 
dealing with the historical development to 
Modern Greek (p. 17) is also somewhat 
unfortunate in that it confuses phonetics and 
phonology, phonetic brackets being used for 
the results of certain mergers and the phono- 
logical status of b, d, g being far from clear. 
Similar oriticisms could be levelled at the 
&ooount of mutation in Welsh (p. 81 f.) and the 
following thoroughly misleading description of 
sandhi in Sanskrit (p. 217): ‘In writing 
Sanskrit many words are joined together when 
phonetic changes may take place. In the 
following, the component parts of such 
orthographic compounds have been given in 
brackets ’, e.g. tavecchä (tava icchä) ‘ thy will’. 
Finally, the remark that in Hindustani ‘ the 
macron essentially denotes quality rather than 
quantity ' (p. 219) is not really helpful. The 
sections on acoidence usually contain para- 
digms for ' horse ' and ‘ to carry ’, preceded by 
remarks on the grammatical categories opera- 
tive in the language and followed by a list of 
the basic numerals. The reader obtains some 
idea of the morphological complexity of the 
language but these sections do not constitute 
anything approaching a grammar. Under 
vocabulary a few. lexical items together with 
some of their cognates are listed in order to 
show the Indo-European character of the 
language. Some of the items selected, such as 
Latin mare and hostis and their cognates, 
suggest a regional rather than a general 
distribution but this is a minor point. 

In view of their highly selective nature the 
structural sketches can convey no more than a 
superficial impression of the grammars of the 
various languages and their development. 
There is no question of their adding up to a 
systematic account ‘showing how the groups 
which constitute the Indo-European family aie 
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related and how they have evolved during the 
historical period ' as is claimed in the blurb. 
They do, however, give some guide to the 
reading of the excellent sample texts and it is 
these latter which in fact give a good idea of 
the degree of relationship between the various 
languages. Although they accomplish this in 
an informal way, they are a continuing source 
of stimulation both to the beginner and to the 
scholar. 

The book closes with an index of the names 
of individual languages and of language 
groups exhaustive for Indo-European and 
containing in addition a number of non- 
Indo-European languages and groups (dif- 
ferentiated from the former by change of 
fount). 

In any subsequent edition the author might 
consider making the following modifications: 
(1) the addition of maps; (2) regarding 
references, the complete exclusion of which 
presents problems both for the beginner who 
wishes to pursue the subject further and for 
the scholar who seeks to keep abreast of recent 
developments in areas outaide his own special 
field, the inolusion of quite succinct specialized 
bibliographies which would serve the needs of 
both types of reader. Of the very occasional 
misprints only a mysterious mi preceding 
Sanskrit vidhdvG ‘widow’ (p. 217) was 
puzzling, while the ‘German Herrenhut 
mission ' (p. 118) is quite endearing. Finally, 
the question as to whether there should be an 
All-India script, and in particular whether a 
modified Latin alphabet is ‘the scientific 
answer to the problem’ (p. 194), might well 
be omitted. 

THEODORA BYNON 


J. Gonna: The Vedic god Mira. 
(Orientalia Rheno-Traiectina, Vol. 


xi.) viii, 147 P Leiden: E. J. 
Bull 1972 Guil 


In his preface the author describes this 
monograph in the following words: ‘It will 
mainly consist of a (nearly) complete collection 
and, a8 far as may be desirable, thorough 
interpretation of the relevant Vedic text- 
places. This collection is at the same time 
intended to be a comprehensive and illustrative 
survey of all aspects of the divine figure as it 
presented iteelf to the ancient Indians and of 
the ideas entertained by them in connection 
with it. Although it will of course voice the 
author’s views of the god without any reserve, 
polemical argumentation is either avoided or 
reduced to reasonable proportions and dis- 
missed to footnotes. Speculation on that on 
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which the texts are silent has, wherever 
poasible, been dismissed ’. 

The first two chapters of the book consider 
the dual personality or ‘ complementary 
duahty' of Mitra-Varuni, whose separate 
characteristics are virtually impossible to 
distinguish in the RV and far from obvious 
in the Brähmanas Yet, on the slender 
evidence, the author attempts to show that 
Mitra is the more benevolent, the milder of the 
two. In ch. iii he treats of the post- Rgvedio 
association of Mitra with light and day (and, 
by automatio contrast, of Varuna with 
darkness and night), which leads naturally to 
Mitra’s relation to Agni (ch. iv) and the 
Sun (ch. v). Here Gonda’s emphasis on the 
benevolent nature of the god has greater 
support from the texts. In several passages 
of the RV Agni in his benevolent aspect 18 
likened to Mitra, and Gonda would have us 
believe (p. 55) that it 18 the protective and 
helpful benevolence of the sun which causes 
it to be likened to Mitra. Ch. vi draws attention 
to the concepts of satya, dharma, and sani, 
associated with Mitra in the later ritual texts, 
while ch. vii deals with Mitra's ' unwinking’ 
gaze and its supposedly beneficent influence. 
Further chapters are devoted to Mitra’s other 
‘functions and relations’, to a recapitulation 
of the evidence with the author’s conclusions 
from it, and to the post-Vedic Mitra. There is 
also & translation of and commentary on 
RV 3 59, the only hymn in the RV addressed 
exclusively to Mitra. Gonda’s treatment of the 
hymn, though not perhaps remarkable for any 
new insights, is refreshingly free from the 
unwarranted twists of meaning common to 
some earlier translators with theories to 
prove. He concludes: ‘ In studymg this hymn 
I am drawn to the opinion that it is completely 
intelligible on the assumption that Mitra is not 
“ Contract " but primarily the benevolent and 
beneficent god who puts things in order, the 
god who maintains and (especially) restores 
Order ’. 

The two main features of the book are its 
emphasis, in the absence of any clear charao- 
terization of Mitra in the RV, on the post- 
Rgvedio literature, and its disregard of the 
Tranian evidence. Many would be unwilling 
to see in the post-Rgvedio Mitra anything but 
an intelleotualization, quite probably based on 
only partial understanding, of the shadowy 
figura of the RV. As Thieme has written 
(Mitra and Aryaman, 1957, 71): in the 
speculative reflections of the Brahmanas ‘ the 
purpose [is] to establish the couple [Mitra- 
Varuna] as a pair of opposites, which most 
decicedly, it is not in the RV... Mitra and 
Varuna, like so many gods of the RV, have 
become merely names that can be handled by 
the all-powerful magician as suits his will.... 
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This esoteric ritual speculation did soarcely 
play a decisive role for the development of the 
gods in the religious sphere ’. 

Gonda’s unwillingness to state his views on 
the relationship of the Avestan Mitra to the 
Vedio Mitra seems suspiciously suggestive of 
the incompatibility of the Indo-Iranian Mitra 
and the ‘ benevolent’ Mitra of the subsequent 
Indian tradition. Perhaps Gonda does not 
&ocept the identity of Miéra and Mitra. If so, 
we are surely entitled to a clear statement to 
that effect, together with his reasons. As it is, 
he can write (pp. 106-7): ‘ After reconmdering 
all relevant Vedic—that is, not only the 
Revedic—texts I have arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the assumption of the mere meaning 
“ Contraot" and the conclusion that Mitra 
essentially is the god in charge of contracts are 
nowhere self-evident or a necessity ’. 

It is regrettable that such a crucial topic as 
the relation between Mitra and mitra should 
not be treated in this monograph. Gonda’s 
views on the subject, in which, apparently, 
the Mitraio benevolence will be traced as far as 
its development into the Buddhist maitri and 
Maitreya, is to be published as a separate 
paper by the Istituto di Indologia at Torino. 
In spite of these reserves, especially concerning 
his views on the Rgvedio Mitra, we should be 
grateful to Gonda, both for abiding by his 
promise to reduce speculation to a minimum, 
and for his sober handling of the statistical 
wealth so characteristic of his publications. 


PETHE KHOROCHE 


Gustav Rora (ed.): Bhikgunt-vinaya. 
(Tibetan Sanskrit Works Series, Vol. 
XU.) [xx], lxi, 413 pp., plate. Patna: 
K. P. Jayaswal Research Institute, 
1970. Rs. 30. 


This is an edition of one of the manuscripts 
discovered in Tibet in 1934 by Rähula 
Sänkrtyäyans, whose photographic copies are 
now preserved in Patna. The title is taken 
from the introductory sentence in the manu- 
Boript itself: Grya-Mahäasämghikänäm Lokot- 
taravidinám madhyuddesikanam pdthena 
bhkgunt-vinayasyädih. We thus have an 
important addition to our knowledge of the 
literature of the Lokottaravadin sub-sect of 
the Mahäsamghikas. 

From this characteristic opening, known 
from the Mahdvastu and the Prätimoksa-sütra 
of the Mahäsänghikas, ed. W. Pachow and 
R. Misra, Allahabad, 1956 (Dr. Roth informs 
us that a re-edition of this by N. Tatie, and an 
edition of the hitherto unpublished Bhiksu- 
ablasamacarika-dharma of the same school by 
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B. Jinananda, are in course of preparation), it 
is clear that the Lokottaravädins intended to 
emphasize that they were producing their own 
revised recension (pátha) of an earlier Maha- 
s&mghika-vinaya. In the present text, at least, 
this revision consisted largely of a rearrange- 
ment whereby materials relevant to the order 
of nuns were brought together in one section. 
While the kernel of the text is the Bhiksuninam 
prätimoksa-vibhangah, this is preceded by an 
account of the plea of Mahiprajapati Gautami 
for the formation of the order of nuns, and the 
eight guru-dharmas, and is followed by two 
appendixes, BAiksuni-prakirnakam and Bhikgu- 
prakirnakam, this last being given only in the 
form of uddänas. As Roth points out, the 
Mahápaj&pati section, the eight garu-dhammas 
and related matters, are placed in the Pal: 
Vinaya in the Cullavagga (Vin., 1x, 253-81), far 
removed from the Bhikkhuni-vibhanga (Vin., 
Iv, 211 ff.). Similarly, in the Chinese translation 
of the Mahdsdmghika-vinaya (Taishd Daizðkyð 
xxi no. 1425), the guru-dharma section, 
which Dr. Akira Hirakawa translated into 
English for the editor, appears in the Bhikgu- 
prakirnaka (T, xxu, 471 a-476 b). In con- 
trast, it should be added, Mahaprajapati’s 
approach to the Buddha is placed by tho 
Chinese version at the beginning of the 
Bhiksuni-vibhanga (ibid., 514 a), thus agreeing 
here with the present Sanskrit text, not with 
the Pali. But while the Sanskrit gives the whole 
story of the estabhshment of the order of nuns, 
the Chinese gives only the first few lines, and 


then refers the reader to the K "ge Sp E X 
$% SR ‘ Mahdprajdpati-pravrajyi-sitra’ (?) 
for the detailed account. Thereupon, it pro- 
coeds immediately (514 b 4) to the first párajika 
(= p. 74 of the Sanskrit edition). 

A similar situation appears in Samghätiéesa 
6 (pp. 111 ff), where the Sanskrit gives in 
exienso the story of the seven daughters of 
king Krkin, mostly in verses, while the Chinese 
has only the beginning, and adds (510 a = Skt., 
p. 114, verso 7) a reference to the +, Zr #% 
* Sapta-kumüri-suira' (1) for the remamder, 
picking up the thread again at a point corre- 
sponding to Skt., p. 125. (A text with this 
Chinese title appears in T, xv, no. 556, the 
translation being attributed to Chih Ch‘ien, 
early third century. Although this contains 
substantially the same story, it is & different 
recension, diverging considerably from the 
Sanskrit version in the Bhiksuni-vinaya.) 

It has generally been accepted that the 
Mahävasiu belonged to the ‘ Lokottaravädins 
of Madhyadeda ’. The form madhyuddesikanüám 
here (madhyoddesikiindm 1n their Prätimoksa- 
sūtra) may raise doubts. On reflection, 1b 1s 
somewhat curious that a Buddhist sect should 
specify that it belonged to Madhyadesa; and 
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madhyoddeñka- would readily have been cor- 
rupted to madhyadeñka-, while the canverse 
is extremely improbable. Although uddeéa- 
can mean ‘ place’ as well as ‘instruction’, we 
may suggest as a hypothesis for future con- 
sideration that the sect designated iteelf as 
‘Lokottaravadins who preach the Middle 
(Way)’. In view of their transcendental doc- 
trines (cf. A. Bareau, Les sectes bouddhsques 
du Petit Véhicule, Saigon, 1955, 77), this would 
probably mean a doctrine holding to & middle 
path between the Srävakayäna and the more 
extreme forms of the nascent Mahäyäna. 

In his detailed and usefal introduction (p. 
xxxiv), Roth remarks on the term 'sam- 
ghätiéesa in our Bhi-Vibh, which is nearer to 
Pali Samghädisesa than to Semghävaéesa, 
the latter term being characteristic of the 
Sa-Mü [Barv&stivàda-Mülasarvastivàda] Präti- 
mokga'. This is unduly restrictive: trans- 
literations corresponding to  samghüvaéega 
appear in almost all the Chinese Vinaya texte, 
including the Mahasamghtka-vinaya. This, 
however, probably means no more than that 
the form samghävaéesa was established early 
in China, and may often have been used where 
a given Indian text had another form. He also 
emphasizes that pacatitka is consistently used 
in the Sanskrit text, where the Pali has 
päctiiya. In this case, the Chinese Mah&s&m- 
ghika text does reflect & similar form: 3 Tk 
fü pd-ja‘-te’, equivalent to a Gandhari 
*päyali(a), Sanskritized as päcattikla. The 
Mahïfäsaka-vinaya and some others have JE 
a HE págs, G. *payitti( a), which could 
represent pacitiika or päciliya. Fora convenient 
tabulation of the various Chinese transcriptions 
of the classes of Vinaya offences, see A. 
Hirakawa, A study of the Vinaya-pitaka (in 
Japanese), Tokyo, 1960, 179. 

The task of editing has been carried out 
conscientiously, with suggested emendations 
given in brackets where textual corruption is 
suspected. Some of these emendations will be 
queried. For example, p. 121, akificanam 
adänam, one syllable short for the metre, is 
emended to adänam ca. The correct reading is 
anädänam : cf. Dhammapada, 396, 421 (Gän- 
dhäri Dhp., 17, 84; Udanavarga, xxxur, 15). 
In the uddána on p. 186, the key-word for Päc. 
2 is osthasya in the manusoript, and it is 
suggested that this is a misunderstanding by 
the redactor of Middle Indian ottha-, reference 
being made to the Pali (Vin., Iv, 7) for the 
various types of insulting remarks which come 
under this rule: otho si, mendo 8... ‘ You 
are a camel, you area ram, ...'. The editor 
therefore considers that the text ought to have 
read ustrasya. This is ingenious but implau- 
sible: the key-word 1s normally taken from the 
rule, not from the exemplifloations. Since the 
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corresponding rule in the Bhiksu-prätimoksa 
is omrgya-vüda (Pali omasa-vdda), it is more 
like_y that a syllable has been lost, and that we 
should read omysfa-. 

The footnotes contain a wealth of references 
to parallels in Pali and in other Vinaya texts, 
inolading the relevant Chinese (usually by the 
number of the rule: page-references would 
have been much more helpful, and many 
quotations. In only a few places are differences 
in the Chinese specifically noted, as on p. 86, 
where a fuller version is quoted in translation 
from the Chinese, while the Sanskrit has only 
evar vistarena. This phrase should come at 
the end of § 123, not at the beginning of § 124. 
Among other instances of divergence not cited, 
we may note that where the Sanskrit gives 
gurt.-dharmäpannäya bhiksuntya ardha-müsam 
mänaivañ carttavyam (p. 63), the Chinese indeed 
translates this, but adds, ‘ If she transgressoe 
(any of) the 19 samghävaéesas, she must per- 
form the mdnatva (penance) for half a month’ 
(476 a). On p. 28, pañca-hiksa-bhañjanakäni, 
a footnote gives for the Chinese (471 c), ‘If 
she breaks pañca-$ila”. This is an oversight: 
chieh FX is used to translate both éla and 
&ked, and Sila is thus not & genuine variant 
reading here. 

Roth does not claim to have made a detailed 
comparison of the Sanskrit text with the 
Chinese, but has only checked & random 
sample of passages, with the aid of Hirakawa 
and other colleagues. My own random 
sampling has amply confirmed his conclusion, 
that the present Sansknit text is so closely akin 
to the Chinese Mahäsämghika-vinaya that the 
two, while not identical, must be recensions 
of the same original. It cannot be claimed with 
assurance that the Chinese version represents 
an ‘original’ Mahäsämghika-vinaya: it 
remains possible that it belonged to a sub- 
sect other than the Lokottaravadins. 

Some differences are naturally due to textual 
corruption. As a single example, the garlic- 
seller in Pac. 80 (p. 217) appears in the Chinese 
(530 b) as 3E E pdn‘-gi ; but the Sanskrit 
has Jfeghiyo, thus showing that the first 
character should be emended to JK met’, hence 
meglai(a). 

A most ourious case of agreement and 
difference appears at the beginning of the 
Päcattika section (Skt., p. 186 ff., Ch., 527 
b—c), where the first 70 items apply to monks 
as well ag nuns, and are given m the Bhtksunt- 
vibhanga only in the form of uddänas. Here 
the order of the items is the same, but in a fair 
number of instances the two recensions show 
differences in the key-words chosen. Some- 
times the Chinese gives more: Päc. T ın the 
Bhiksu-pratimoksa contains the words tmo- 


panéyakam uttari-manusya-dharmam, rendered 
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here mechanically but in full by the Chinese, 
E À oh A %4, while the uddäna in the 
Blaksuni-vibhanga has only uttari manu- 
dharme. Sometimes entirely different key- 
words are chosen: where the corresponding 
rule for monks is yo puna bhksulh sameintya 
hryagyonigalam praninam jiwitad vydropeya 
pücathikam, the uddana here for Pao. 5 is 
samcintya tiryagyont, whereas the Chinese has 
IR fir (though the footnote variant Ki for 
the first character is better: cf. 378 a 24), 
reflecting jinitdd vyaropeya. Such differences 
are unlikely to have been introduced by a 
Chinese translator, and are doubtless due to 
the Indian redactors of the sub-seots in 
question. 

This Bhikguni-vinaya is a text of 1mportance 
in its own right; and a preliminary exami- 
nation shows that a detailed comparison with 
its Chinese counterpart can be expected to 
produce results of considerable interest. 


J. BROUGH 


N. H. Samranz (ed): The Artha- 
vimécaya-sütra and tts commentary 
(Nibandhana) (written by Bhiksu 
Viryaéridatta of Sri-Nalandavihara). 
(Tibetan Sanskrit Works Series, Vol. 
XOT.) xxxi, 187, 413 pp. Patna: 
K. P. Jayaswal Research Institute, 
1971. Ra. 25. 


The Arthaviniócaya-süitra (Ast.) is a Sanskrit 
Buddhist text whose importance is shown by 
the fact that it is frequently quoted or referred 
to in later texts, was twice translated into 
Chinese, and was also translated into Tibetan. 
The title seems to mean ‘ Analysis of the 
(Buddhist) topics’, and the text deals with 
27 topics or technical categories, e.g. the five 
skandhas, the five upädänaskandhas, the 18 
dhatus, eto. Except for a few items in the 
twenty-fifth section (on the 18 Avenika- 
dharmas) all the topics of Asi. have Pali 
parallels, and the editor is thus able to confirm 
the view that the definitions given by the 
northern Abhidharma and the southern 
Abhidhamma traditions have much in common. 

Fragments of Asü. were first published by 
Alfonsa Ferrari (R. Aco. d'Italia, Roma, 1944) 
from photographs brought back from Tibet by 
Professor Tucci. The complete text was later 
published by Professor P. L. Vaidya 
(Darbhanga, 1961) from a copy of a Nepalese 
MS in the Baroda State Library. Dr. Samtani’s 
edition (pp. 1-88) is based upon the Italian 
edition, the copy of the Nepalese MS used by 
Vaidya, two other Nepalese MSS, and a copy 
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of a twelfth-contury MS from Tibet. It is 
accompanied (pp. 71-312) by an edition of a 
Skt. commentary upon 1t (Nibandhana), whioh 
is based upon a photograph of a Tibetan MS, 
two photographs of another Tibetan MS, and 
& Nepalese MS. 

To this pair of editions is prefixed a very long 
introduction (pp. 1-172), which includes a 
discussion of the dates of both texts. The 
differences in the various versions of Ast. show 
that the text must have had a long history for 
the various accretions to have taken place, 
and the editor suggests (p. 65) that the compila- 
tion probably began before the first century B.O. 
He gives, however, no evidence for such an 
early date, although much of the material 
contained in Ast. is doubtless very old. The 
composition of the commentary can be dated 
fairly accurately by the statement in the 
colophon that the work was written by a 
bhiksu named Viryaáridatta who lived in Sri- 
Nälandävihära in the time of King Dharma- 
pala, who is probably to be dated c. A.D. 
750-800. 

Alfonsa Ferrari called Ast. a ' Mahäyana 
sūtra’, and Vaidya published it under the 
title of Mahayanasttrasangraha, Vol. 1, but 
Samtani does not agree with this assessment. 
Although admitting that there are occasional 
Mahayana words and passages in it, he claims 
(p. 65) that these are interpolations, since they 
are not commented upon in the commentary, 
and do not ocour in the Tibetan and Chinese 
versions. He maintains that Asi. is a Hinayäna 
text, of the Sarvistivida school, and he 
assigns the commentary to the Sautrantika or 
the Vaibhagika sections of that school. He 
quotes (pp. 141-8) views of these two schools 
which are included in the commentary. 

This book is based upon 8 thesis which was 
approved for the Ph.D. degree of the Univer- 
aity of Delhi in 1961. In the intervening years 
the editor has added extensively to the foot- 
notes, which now take up the greater part of 
each page and form a very valuable portion of 
the book. The system followed in the notes, 
however, is inconsistent and sometimes 
frustrating. Some easily accesmble sources, e g. 
the Pali Text Society's Dictionary, are some- 
times quoted vorbatim and at length, whereas 
other sources which are not likely to be widely 
available, e.g. Ferrari's edition, are merely 
referred to. The choice of edition used 18 
sometimes surprising, e.g. Paramalthadipani 
is not referred to 1n the English or the Chattha- 
sahpüyana editions but in a Burmese edition of 
1930. 

Ast. and its commentary are written for tho 
most part in Classical Skt., although there are 
ocoasional lapses, e.g. optional or double 
sandhi forms, and a few Buddhist Hybrid Skt. 
forms, of which a list is given (p. 378). There 
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are also indexes of names, verses, and quota- 
tions in the commentary, a general index to 
Asü. and the commentary, and lists of Skt. and 
Pali words mentioned in the footnotes. 

The editor points out (p. 27) the difficulty of 
deciding between scribal errors and genuine 
BHSkt. forms. It is not easy at times to 
understand the principles he was following in 
making such decisions, e.g. he accepts prajahac 
ca for prajahañ ca on p. 236, although the alter- 
nation cc/fc is probably merely soribal and 
prajahan ooours on p. 237, but he emends 
duhkhasamudayam aryasatyam to -samudaya 
on p. 14 against all the MSS (if I understand 
his note correctly), bocause samudaya- is mas- 
culme in Classical Skt. and some MSS read 
-samudaya on p. 15, although the phrase is 
regularly dukkhasamudayam ariyasaccam in 
Pal: and according to Edgerton samudaya- is 
sometimes neuter in BHSkt. 

An edition of this interesting text with its 
commentary forms a useful tool for those 
working in the fleld of Buddhist studies. One 
can only follow the editor in hoping (pp. 38 and 
42) that, now the Skt. version is edited, scholars 
competent in Chinese and Tibetan will make 
fuller and more comprehensive studies of the 
translations of As, into those languages. 


K. R. NORMAN 


ERNST WALDSOHMIDT and others: 
Sanskrithandschrifien aus den Turfan- 
funden. Teil 3. Unter Mitarbeit von 
Walter Clawiter und Lore Sander- 
Holemann herausgegeben. (Verzeichnis 
der Orientalischen Handschriften in 
Deutschland, Bd. x, 3.) x, 287 pp., 
102 plates + errata slip. Wiesbaden : 
Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1971. 
DM 168. 


From a total of some 2,000 distinot Sanskrit 
Buddhist texts and fragments collected in 
1902-14 in Chinese Turkistan, Teil 3 of 
* Verzeichnis’, Bd. x brings facsimile reproduo- 
tion, description, and for the most part tran- 
scription and textual study of manuseripte 
numbered 802-1014. The entire range of genres 
is again well represented, with fragments of 
numerous Sütra texts, Astadafasäihasnka, 
Karundpundartka, Supriyüvadana, devotional 
verse and narrative, medical texta, ete. Virtu- 
ally all is published here for the first time. The 
care, knowledge, and alll lavished on these 
texts and often mutilated fragments, by 
Else  Lüders, Dieter Schlingloff, eto., as 
regards transcription, by Lore Sander, Ernst 
Waldschmidt, and the late Walter Clawiter 
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in palaeographio and philological study, and by 
the Franz Steiner Verlag and Rheingold- 
Druckerei, both enrich our knowledge of the 
development of Buddhist literature and com- 
pensate for decades of delay due to wars, death, 
and devastation. 

‘Lhe bibliography of publications relating to 
the Turfan manuscripts is continued from Teil 
1, and an appendix following p. 287 reviews 
the progress of the 32 volumes and 15 sup- 
plements of the ‘ Verzeichnis’ over 10 years. 

Teil 1 (1965) of Bd. x had catalogued and 
described manuscripts (and some block-prints) 
from the same sources, numbered 1-801 and 
including (besides some 100 unpublished pieces) 
those with a bearing on the material which had 
been published from 1904 onwards by H. 
Lüders Waldschmidt, Weller, Schlingloff, 
Valentina Stache-Rosen, Bernhard, eto.: 
Buddhist drama, Kavya, and Stotra; Vinaya, 
Sütra, Ud&navarga, and Yoga; and metrics, 
grammar, and medicine. 

Teil 1 contained only numerous facsimiles 
illustrating palaeographic points; facsimile 
reproduction, transcription, and study (now 
and henceforth included in the catalogue) were 
distributed among Teil 2 (1968), Facsinale- 
Wiedergaben (ed. Waldschmidt and others, The 
Hague, 1903) and Die Buddhastoiras des 
Maätrcela (ed. Schlingloff, Berlin, 1968). Some 
70 vears after the first discoveries and some 
50 years after Ernst Waldschmidt’s first 
involvement, the admirable and beautiful 
publications of the ‘ Verzeichnis’ bring the end 
of the beginning within sight. 

J. O. WRIGHT 


BERNHARD KOLVER: Textkritische und 
philolomsche Untersuchungen zur Raja- 
tarangint des Kalhana. (Verzeichnis 
der Orientalischen Handschriften in 
Deutschland, Supplementbd. 12.) xi, 
196 pp., 4 plates. Wiesbaden: Franz 
Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1971. DM 62. 


Bernhard Kolver's prolegomena to a future 
critical edition of Kalhana’s historical epic 
Räjataranginr strike & note of cautious 
optimism, rare in the field of Sanskrit textual 
critisism. An examination of 8 editions and 
21 MSS, several accessible only in secondary 
sources, has enabled him to demonstrate a 
relatively sumple text tradition. With Stein’s 
edition (1892) and supplementary apparatus 
(190D) and with Hultzsch’s collation (1911-16), 
one has access to all that matters—e Sarada 
MS dated 1648-81 (4.D.), traced by Stein in 
Srinagar, returned to its owners, and never 
seen again; a transoript of an independently 
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corrected copy of that MS, found by Stein in 
Lahore, and unheard of since; and Hultzsch’s 
Säradä fragment, found in Srinagar, mercifully 
deposited in Berlin, and published in facsimile 
in ‘ Verzeichnis’, rz, 2. Subsequent laborious 
transcripts and collations attest only a com- 
pounding of error and an inexplicable failure to 
digest critical principles enunciated in 1892. 

Kolver examines also Kalhana’s professed 
aims and methods, his geographical intro- 
duction, an example of the historicization of a 
Brhatkathà episode, specimens of his poetio 
rather than critical adaptation of Nilapuräna, 
his use of the suicide motif, and his attestation 
of an oath-taking ceremony that has Indo- 
Iranian implications. 

Treatment of prosody 1s unusually detailed 
and rewarding. An important contribution has 
been made to the problem of evaluating 
metrical and lexical data as a pointer to 
authorship, unfortunately without knowledge 
of T. Trautmann's computerized treatment of 
the same text (in Kauislya and the Arthasastra, 
Leiden, 1971). The results in both cases are 
negative for want, as yet, of a criterion of 
significance; interestingly, Kblver was using 
style to test unity of authorship, while Traut- 
mann was using alleged unity of authorship 
to test the significance of stylistic data. Both 
rightly sought to explain away laok of unifor- 
mity as an idiosyncrasy of the artist and his 
subject-matter or of his genre; but the allow- 
ances which they make would apply as well to 
& posse of authors as to one. A ratio of 1:8 
between the frequency of api in books 5-6 and 
its frequency in parts of books 7-8 exercises 
Kolver, and it is a variation as large as those 
reported for the Arthasastra. It dwindles to a 
ratio of 1:2 in Trautmann’s samples and is 
discounted a priors. When larger samples are 
computed using both sources, 1t is reduced to 
2:3, identical with the maximum gross varia- 
tion reported in Jonaraja’s sequel to Raja- 
tarangini (Trautmann, 196). We seem far from 
achieving significant criteria. 

Clearly, a combination of Trautmann’s scope 
and Kélver’s fine distinction is required. The 
material available could at most be used (like 
Trautmann's Arthaddstra material) to show how 
the text was constructed by its author or 
authors. It has been shown that material at 
Rajat. 6.150-7.102, i.e. at the point where 
ancient myth and historical romance adjoin, 
disrupts the metrical tendencies of the rest 
(without, however, itself being quite metrically 
or lexically homogeneous). It is a strange 
artistic development (Kolver, 103) or aber- 
ration which has to be postulated to account 
for this, and there ia some reason to suspect 
here the presence of editorial linking material. 
If so, this editorship, with the highest Vipula 
frequency [collective totals on p. 90 seem to 
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contain some slight error], is very different 
from (i) the main bulk of the text, books 1, 5, 
and 8 (Vipula frequency: 19-20%); (ii) the 
incapsulated books 4, 3, and 2 (17-13%); and 
(ui) 7.1261 ff. and 8.3008 ff. (13-11%), incap- 
sulating book 8. Trautmann’s lexical statistics 
seem at least leas inconsistent than Kolver's 
with this or any other working hypothesis one 
might care to construct on the basis of the 
figures for prosody. It may be essential to base 
statistical inquiry on such major segments of 
text, rather than on individual adhyäyas; and 
then, even as regards the question of author- 
ship, there may be grounds for cautious 
optimism. 
J. O. WRIGHT 


T. VENKATAOHARYA (ed.): The Srthart- 
cartta-mahäkävya of Srihars Padma- 
nabhasasirvn (the complete Ramayana tn 
the Arya metre). (The Adyar Library 
Series, Vol. 102.) lviu, 345 pp., front. 
Madras: Adyar Library and Re- 
search Centre, [1972]. Rs. 35. 

S. VENKITASUBRAMONIA IYER: Nära- 
yanabhatfa' s Prakriyasareasva : a crit- 
cal study. (Kerala University Sanskrit 
Department Publication No. 7.) xii, 
948 pp. Trivandrum: Dept. of 
Sanskrit, University of Kerala, 1972. 
Rs. 15. 

S. VENKITASUBRAMONIA Iyer (ed.): 
Dhatukavya of Närayanabhatta, with 
the commentaries Krgnarpana and 
Ramapanwada’s Vivarana. (Kerala 
University Sanskrit Department Pub- 
lication No. 6.) lx, 364 pp. Trivan- 
drum: Dept. of Sanskrit, University 
of Kerala, 1970. Rs. IO. 


These three important publications, while 
emphatically confirming the value of Sanskrit 


texts preserved in peripheral areas of India, 


may all fall some way short of making their 
claims to attention sufficiently obvious. 
Scholars are not so much (as A. K. Warder 
maintains in à foreword to Ha:icarita) failing 
in their duty to acknowledge & measure of 
beauty or significance in late medieval texts, 
as obscuring their real value by undue deference 
to the local traditions which allege late date 
and hence purely parochial interest. Besides, 
editors show no signs of acknowledging the 
need for translations, as a basic for argument 
and as an aid to intensive study. 

Haricarita is & version of the Rämäyana 
story in some 2,300 Aryägiti (and sargdnta 
Prthvi) stanzas, which has been brought to 
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light in the West Godavari District of Andhra 
Pradesh. T. Venkatacharya offers, together 
with the inevitable index of hemistichs covering 
72 pp., & Sanskrit summary of the plot, sound. 
explanatory notes, and specimens of its 
language, style, and deviation from Välmiki. 

He does not, however, offer any real support 
for the allegation that the author merely ‘ has 
followed throughout the Valmibi- Ramayana’: 
isolated examples of bowdlerization and of 
infantile transposition into Áryügiti metre of 
Valmiki material, and the attestation in 
Haerwarta of & simpler and arguably more 
original treatment of a Yuddhakända motif, 
are far from proving the point. On the dubious 
basis of oolophons, which might reflect only 
local editorship and speculation on the title of 
the work, the editor essays a dating in the 
eighteenth century. Firm evidence, however, 
attests the existence of the genre by the 
eleventh century; and it is easy to attribute 
its scant survival to à loss of taste for such 
works, which rely on alliteration and scholarly 
images, in lieu of poetry, and must seem to 
depart gratuitously from medieval norms of 
vocabulary and grammar. 

A wealth of mformation on Sanskrit gram- 
mar and on the textual history of Paninian 
etira, vdritika, dhätu, and unädi emerges from 
S. Venktasubramonia lyer's systematic and 
lucid study of Prakriyäsarvasva (Ps.), one of 
a series of idiosynoratic versions of Vyäkarana 
which emerge in medieval South India and 
culminate in the orthodox adaptation Sid- 
dhàntakaumudi. His edition and study of 
Dhätukävya (Dhk.), with — Krgndrpanavya- 
khydna and the hitherto unpublished Vivarana 
of Panivada, draw long-overdue attention to an 
equally important text which, while narrating 
the tragedy of Kamsa in three cantos, breath- 
leesly incorporates the entire grammarians’ 
repertoire of Sanskrit verbs: e.g. (Dhk., 1, 
52 f.) $yenaó cuputva tutupuh kapotakan kakün 
atumpann abhituupuh éasdn || at umpyadha- 
münam inam pralophitum | pratumphasilan 
milato ‘tha rüksasün | atrophakas trumphitum 
udyatd jalair vápim aparpann araphan nadim 
dvijah ||. Both Ps. and DAk. are attributed to 
Melputtür N&r&yanspattattiri, scholar-poet of 
Kerala c. a.D. 1600, much of whose work 
has been capably edited by the Kerala 
University Sanskrit Department. 

Narayana’s role c. 1600 is presumably being 
much exaggerated. The systematic approach 
variously attested in Prakrıyā texts is oer tainly 
presupposed by the Patanjala recension of 
Panini, and one should not naively ignore the 
prima facie claims of Ps., etc., to rank as 
recensions of Päninian Vyäkarana on & par 
with the dominant version. That Narayana 
is not the author, but at most an editor of 
Dhk., is almost blatantly obvious. Textual 
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evidence associated with Malayalam commen- 
tary, including the view that DAk. is an 
integral part of Vaeudevavijaya called ‘ Kamsa- 
vada’, has received scant attention. The 
Sanakrit-oommoented version includes an attri- 
bution to ‘ apara ', presumably apara vasudeva, 
which would again imply an eleventh-century 
terminus ante quem. That it embodies a 
dhatuvriti tradition inferior to the Madhavlya, 
eto., as the editor holds on the assumption that 
the Sanskrit-commented version cannot lie, 
is implausible to say the least, 

Naréyana may have been responsible rather 
for the Krsnarpana (K). That commentary, 
vague as to meaning and generous with 
pedantic grammatical explanation based on 
dhätuvriti, is attributed to Näräyana by its 
scribe (assuming that subsequent colophons 
and editors, while erroneously understanding 
hkh- as kr- or rac-, are right in identifying 
sairihya as näräyanakisya; the quaint idea 
that satirthyasA cannot refer to one man 
aggravates a tangle which stems from K’s 
inhibiting interpretation of apara as auddhat- 
yoporthdrdya namanuktsh). — Vivarana (V), 
claimed by Pápiv&da, must better represent 
the original necessary auto-commentary. For 
the passage cited above, V alone knows the 
precise literary allusion and can thus clarify 
visually the nuance of milatah (agacchato 
nióücarün) in a manner relevant to the seman- 
tic appreciation of the associated verb 
pratu(m)ph-. Here K uirrelevantly tries to 
improve the glossing of mH- (read: sanghibha- 
vatan) and atrophakas trumphiutum (ahimsaka 
hanium ; V, correctly, has svayam ahimsaka 
api kmsitum). 

JDhk.'s attestation of verbs normally pro- 
soribed has an accuracy well beyond the 
resources of Nüràyana. In the same passage, 
the application of cup- to a hunting hawk is 
supported in NIA, where *oupp- forms oarry 
senses ‘dive, pierce, sudden bite, “ dipper” 
waterfowl’ (CDIAL 4863, 4866 f.). Hero 
dhàtuvrili, foolishly followed by K (V deest), 
offers ‘manddydm gatau’, which seems to 
result from a mistaken attempt to accommo- 
date the Dhk. sense ‘ pounce’ to Skt. copah, 
galecopaka, upasthitapracupita. The latter 
could be explained on the basis of ‘ suck ? (cf. 
galestanr) and a form of onomatopoeio cumb., 
whence also ‘ peck, pounce ’. 

Fct the rest, K attests a distinction (ignored 
in A's dhdtuvrtt material) between tu(m)p- 
‘pid-, vyath-' (of hawks) and iru(m)p-, 
t(r)uim)ph- ‘ hims-’ (of ghosts and men). In 
Dhk. & more plausible scheme, tu(m)p(h)- 
‘rend’ (of hawks and night-flying demons) 
versus iru(m)ph- ‘strike with weapons’ (of 
men}, seems to have been disrupted by the 
allocation to different agents and to different 
stanzas of a fru(m)p-, intended to complete a 
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Prakritizing pattern t(r)u(m)p(A)- ‘ himsayam ’ 
at the level of standard dhdtuvrtts. For an 
original basio contrast between tu(m)p{h)- 
‘rend’ and tru(m)p(h)-‘ slay with astras’, 
compare on the one hand IE “up, *subh 
“strike, abuse’, Skt. prastumpati ‘gores’, 
atubhnaf ‘punched’, NIA “*tump-, *iumb- 
‘tease, beat’; and on the other hand Drav. 
tura(pp)- ‘bore’, NIA "iru(m)p(h)- ' bore, 
prick, lance, abort’ (EWA, 1, 512 £, 536; 
DED 2743 f.; CDIAL 5807, 5870, 6067—70, 
6082-4). As further attestation of RV 
raphité (HWA, ux, 41: Ir. raf- 'attaok ?), 
araphan ' rushed towards' would be of great 
interest. 

That Dhk. has indeed been much recast and 
expanded is clear from its odd prosody. 
Canto i and much of canto ii are 11- and 12- 
syllable verse, devoted to the bAü- conjugation 
and extended to ad- and hu-. Canto iii is 
14-syllable verse, devoted to cur- and extended 
to kri-, tan-, and rudh-. The rest of canto ii, 
comprising div-, su-, and tud-, shows vestiges of 
an association of div- and tud- with bhü- and 
of an association of su- with rudh-, tan-, and 
kri-, but superficially it shares with substantial 
accretions at the end of cantos i and iii a 
tendency towards 19-syllable metre and 
distich structure. While the organization of the 
genre and the grammatical analysis of Sanskrit 
are Prakritic, the Sanskrit forms are generally 
accurate: kr»vaniam, kria- ‘ put paid to’, and 
cakära are nalvely allotted to *kruvats, 
*krnots?, and karoti, without actually implying 
the existence of such nonsense. Whatever the 
date of this Vasudeva version of Dkk. may be, 
the attempt to apply Praknt grammar to 
Sanskrit, with some casual assistance from 
Vedio grammar, surely antedates olassical 
Vyäkarans and offers a further powerful 
inducement drastically to lower the date 
assigned to the latter. 

J. O. WRIGHT 


E. WigRsMA-TE NIENHUIS: Dattilam : 
a compendium of ancient Indian music. 
(Orientalia Rheno-Traiectina, Vol. 
XI.) vii, 477 pp. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
1970. Guilders 88. 


As the author tells us in the introduction, the 
Dattilam survived precariously in one manu- 
soript, discovered by K. Sambadiva Sastri, and 
edited by him in the Trivandrum Sanskrit 
Series, published in 1930. She has, therefore, 
had to depend upon the text therein printed, 
and she has rendered us a great service by the 
splendid edition reviewed here. At tho same 
time, one must regret that no other MS of this 
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text had come to light in the intervening 40 


After a brief introduction, the text is given 
with translation on the facing pages (pp. 16-81). 
Datiilam is a short work, of only 2434 Slokas as 
extant, and she dates it before the eighth 
century, i.e. prior to Matanga, who quotes 1t in 
his Brhadde£i. 

The present author makes the significant 
point that ‘ We should be aware of the fact 
that a study of ancient Indian musical theory 
wil never enable us to revivify the ancient 
Indian musical practice, because no composi- 
tions have been preserved. Itis highly probable 
that ancient Indian musio depended for the 
most part, just as present classical Indian 
music does, on the art of improvisation. I 
doubt whether the examples of jatis and rigas 
in MBrh. and SarnSR. and the examples of 
dhruvü-songs presented in KuSR. were ever 
used in musical practice’. Thus, with so much 
else in Indian musio (and elsewhere), what 
survives is laksana; the idea of preserving 
laksya was unthinkable in the tradition in 
which these twin concepts were present. This 
is our loss, and it is but fortunate that the 
present styles of Karnatio and Hindustani 
musio can never suffer the same eclipse. 

The main part of this magnificent study is 
devoted to a detailed commentary upon the 
text (pp. 62-428), and the book closes with the 
theoretical examples, given in staff notation. 
The author rightly feels that it is ‘impossible 
to make a correct translation of an ancient 
Sanskrit text on Indian music without closely 
comparing it to several other Sanskrit texts 
dealing with the same subject’ (introduction, 
p. 4. The detailed analysis in her own com- 
mentary is proof adequate of the carrying out 
in practice of this belief, and is wholly admur- 
able. As she herself states (ibid.), ‘ The Indian 
musicologists, who read Sanskrit so perfectly 
that they do not need English translations, are 
far more interested in the interpretation of a 
text than in a mere translation '. So much for 
laksana | She might have added with justifica- 
tion that, in the period of Datslam, as now, the 
very existence of these texta was almost 
irrelevant to praotising musicians, many of 
whom were, and are still, but partly literate. 

One would find very little to question in the 
author's commentary. In her discussion of 
sthana (pp. 73-4) she probably misleads in 
rendering this word solely as ‘register’; the 
author of Nar. S olearly uses sthäna in two 
senses. Ho speaks of three registers, chest, 
throat, and head, and ‘ Elsewhere, 1, 7, 1 f., 
the same author speaks of seven registers, 
each one being used for one of the seven notes 
of Veda recitation’. As she shows, other 
authorities mention only three sthdnas. 

In connexion with väna/binä, the author 
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says ' RV. 10, 32, 4: ... vánasya saptadhàiur 
janah ..., has been understood as referring to 
the seven notes of the vind (vdna = vina) (of. 
for instance A. A. Macdonell and A. B. Keith, 
Vedio Index, II, London 1912, p. 283) ' (pp. 
76—1) and goes on ‘Vana, which 18 often written 
büna, and which, like the ancient Sumerian 
pan, in Vedio texts denotes: “sound” in 
general, “ music" and “ harp ", is obviously 
more or lesa synonymous with ving (bin) which 
appears later’ (p. 77). She also refers to the 
Tamil word yazh [sic] for harp-vinä. Leaving 
aside the shortcomings of her treatment of 
vind ‘song, (later) musical instrument, 
musio ', it may be observed that such discus- 
sions should include reference to DED 3351 
‘Ta. pan, song, melody...pan music’ 
(which the authors thereof link with Pkt. 
pana, à low caste). 

These small points do not detract in any 
way from the value of this detailed critique of 
& difficult text on a subject wherein precision 
and clarity of definition are not always 
achieved. 

J. B. MARB 


Preay HotroypEe: Indian music: a 
vast ocean of promise. 291 pp., 16 
plates. London: George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd., 1972. £5.25. 


Mrs. Peggy Holroyde is well known as a 
deeply committed enthusiast in Indian matters, 
and in the field of race relations in this country. 
One could be certain, therefore, that to Indian 
musio she would bring a vivid and interesting 
pen, as indeed is the case in this fascinating 
book. 

Not least among the qualities that make it 
live, 1t relies to a great extent upon the personal 
experience and reminiscence of the author, and 
this is apt to appear at all pomts throughout, 
even in the theoretical discussions, such as 
oh. iv, * The grammar of the raag’, pp. 119 ff. 

Early chapters serve as introductory 
material: thus, oh. i is called ‘The Hindu 
background’ (pp. 25-53). In it, the author 
lays stress upon the intuitive and empirical 
side of Hinduism as reflected in the music, but 
the over-all effect is perhaps a trifle exag- 
gerated : 

‘The mechanics of the mesmerizing music 
which the vocalist or mstrumentalist uses to 
create suspense and tension in the audience, 
run parallel to similar techniques in yoga. The 
end in view is the same in both disciplines: the 
extraction of mind from self. 

The very concentration of the mind upon the 
infinitesimal expands the mind to a liberation 
beyond all the cbnfines of its limited actuality. 
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The listener lying under the tropio stars (always 
that much more brilliant in the intense, dark- 
blus sky of Asia) concentrating for perhaps six 
to sight hours in a timeless Indian concert, 
overwhelmed by the balm of humid air and the 
perfume of a thousand jasmine garlands tied 
around black chignons of hair, can and does 
lose feelings of self’ (p. 47). 

Ensuing chapters deal with rasabhava and 
historical development. It is a pity that, 
hers again, one meets such unsupported 
assertions as: ' Long before the Christian era, 
the systemization of Indian music was being 
laid down. Not only were definite laws of 
theory and practice being codified, but also an 
appreciation of what musio could do to the 
human mind was unfolding ’ (p. 65). 

The chapter on historical development 
(pp. 72 ff.) unfortunately mines the same vein of 
unsupported statement, e.g.: ‘Even more 
concrete were the specific notations of the 
South Indian ruler King Gunasena of Tamilnad, 
who had engraved on stone his entire codifica- 
tion of various ragas. Five centuries later 
Bharata’s Natya Shastra was engraved on 
stone tn tis entirety in the spacious temple of 
Chidambaram. Here also the 108 poses of the 
classic dance form, Bharata Natyan [sic], are 
enumerated in superb stone sculpture and 
under each is carved the appropriate verše 
from the treatise’ (p. 77). Presumably here 
the author refers to the Kutumiyamalai musio 
inscription, as yet not satisfactorily read, of the 
Pallava king Mahendravarman. Ags for 
Chidambaram, the section of N&yaéästra on 
the 108 karanas is indeed depicted, inside the 
East Gopuram, with albeit a somewhat corrupt 
version of the text under each (see V. N. 
Naidu (tr.), Tándava lakganam, Madras, 1936). 
Whare, one is forced to ask, is the rest of 
Natyasastra there engraved ? 

Much of the rest of Peggy Holroyde’s book is 
more valuable, since it rests upon the author’s 
personal reminiscences, as already noted; in 
this, it follows worthily the example of Fox- 
Strengways. There is a useful list of Indian 
instruments at the end (pp. 256 ff.) followed by 
a glossary of terms. These unfortunately are 
presented in no consistent romanization what- 
ever. There are first-rate photographs, of 
instruments and of musicians, throughout the 
booz; in the case of the latter, one would 
dearly like to see their names added to the 
captions, 

One notices a number of contradictions: on 
p. 109, the composer Thyägaräja [sic] is given 
the dates 1767-1847 (correotly), but in the 
glossary (see p. 283) he appears with the dates 
1800-50. It is understood that a subsequent 
edition of this book will be purged of these 
errors. This is devoutly to be hoped; it is 
most unfortunate that a book like this, that so 
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obviously ‘ has its heart in the right place’, 
should not, in precision and verification, do 
sufficient justice to its subject-matter. 


J. R. MARE 


CHARLOTTE VAUDEVILLE (tr.): Pasto- 
rales par  Soür-Dás. (Collection 
UNESCO d'Oeuvres Représentatives, 
Série Indienne; Connaissance de 
l'Orent, 35. 199 pp. [Paris]: 
Gallimard, [1971]. 


It would be helpful before turning to the 
work under review in any detail to consider 
first the scope and depth of Mme. Vaudeville's 
contribution to the study of Hindi literature to 
date, so that it may then be seen how the 
present work complements and completes 
what has gone before. 

Charlotte Vaudeville’s first major contri- 
bution was her study of the sources and compo- 
sition of the Radmcantmanas of Tulsi Das. This 
is a work of considerable magnitude and 
scholarship, which established new standards 
and brought a fresh approach to the first 
of the four major divisions of medieval Hindi 
literature, the Ram Bhakti tradition. The 
second major division, the Sant tradition, was 
represented in her two preliminary books, 
Kabir Granthdvali, a translation with introduc- 
tion and notes of the doh&s in the Granthavali, 
and Au cabaret de l'amour, a collection of 
translations for UNESCO with an introduction 
of a more popular nature. These two works are 
soon to be superseded by a major two-volume 
study of Kabir containing inter alia a complete 
translation of all his works in so far as these 
can be reliably determined. Charlotte 
Vaudeville’s interests have not neglected the 
third division of the literature, the Sifi 
romances, but the emphasis of her work here 
iB rather on the theme of virah 80 that we have 
a study on the dohäs of Dhol& Mara and a 
study on the genre of the bärahmäs as well as a 
short study of virah and ‘ishg in the Padmävat 
of Muhammad Jayasi. The present work is the 
first of her books to deal with the fourth of the 
major divisions, the Krsna Bhakti tradition, 
although it has been preceded by several 
important articles. 

The work under review is introductory by 
nature. It is a translation of 176 padas of 
Str Däs into elegant French with a short but 
useful introduction, explanatory notes, a 
glossary, and & bibliography. It will serve as 
an admirable and attractive introduction to 
Sir Das, to Krishnaite poetry, and to medieval 
Hindi literature for the general reader and the 
undergraduate. The themes that she has chosen 
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to illustrate from the Sür Sagar for this selec- 
tion are perhaps the most representative: the 
childhood of Krsna, Krgna’s flute, the dance 
of the gopis, the separation and the bhramargit 
and the vinay or prayers. 

There is a quality in this book that charac- 
terizes all the translator’s other works. This is 
a blend of sympathy for the subject-matter, 
full utilization and acknowledgement of the 
works of Indian scholars, the caution and 
methodology of Western scholarship, and a 
determination that her work should make 
comprehensible and enjoyable those aspects of 
Indian literature she touches upon to as large 
an audience as possible. Hindi literature is 
indeed fortunate to have found such a cham- 
pion and one can only hope that, as with 
Kabir, this work will be the precursor of a 
further more substantial study of Hindi 
Krishnaite literature. 

S. C. R. WEIGHTMAN 


R. 8. MoGnazaonR: Outline of Hindi 
grammar, with exercises. xxxili, 
230 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1972. £5. 


The present work is the publication of 
Dr. MeGregor's grammatical outline of Hindi 
which he has used with his students over the 
years. While its proven success in mimeo- 
graphed form for students 18 accepted, ita 
publication by a major University Press places 
upon it the burden of becoming a ‘ standard ? 
work, indeed, since it is unlikely any other 
press will repeat the operation, it 18 quite 
likely to become ‘ the standard work ’. In these 
circumstances it becomes necessary to examine 
the scope of the present work and the claims 
made for it. 

The publishers state the book has a twofold 
purpose, the first being to provide a concise 
presentation of the essential grammar, with 
graded exercises, to bring the beginner as 
quickly as possible to the point where he can 
read. What they fail to say is that (1) the 
exercises are far too few in number for anyone 
to use it fruitfully on his own, that (2) the 
author states in his preface he assumes the 
reader will have the help of a Hindi speaker for 
pronunciation and for the provision of phrase 
and sentence drills, and that (3) anyway s 
teacher will be needed to help a marketing 
executive, let us say, who has been seconded 
to India, to understand such sentences as 
‘Composite verbal expressions with passive 
force are used in the majority of aspeotual, 
tense, and modal patterns and as infinitives ’. 
In fact, this book could only be used with a 
teacher. 
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The second purpose, so the publishers 
claim, is to serve as a work of reference for 
persons oonsolidating their grasp of the 
language. Again McGregor makes it clear that 
the presentation inevitably differs from that 
which might be expected in a reference gram- 
mar. Even had the publishers read the preface, 
they surely would not claim that any book 
deserves the status of ' reference ' which lacks 
an index as this one does. 

The work, then, falls uncomfortably between 
two stools; it cannot properly be regarded as 
a course for beginners without there being a 
teacher to explain, demonstrate, and elaborate, 
nor can 1t be regarded as a reference grammar. 
The work, however, will be useful for teachers 
to use with their students, if they are 
prepared to provide & lot more drill material, 
although even here the book would have been 
much improved with a glossary. The book is 
very well produced with only a few misprinta, 
but at a price that may well prohibit its use 
by those who could best benefit from 1t. 


8. C. RE. WEIGHTMAN 


P. GazgrFKkE: Grundbegriffe moderner 
indischer Erzahlkunst aufgezeigt am 
Werke Jayasankara Prasadas (1889- 
1937). (Handbuch der Orientalistik. 
Zweite Abt.: Indien. Ergänzungsbd. 

IL) vii, 240 pp. Leiden, Koln: 

E. J. Brill, 1970. Guilders 72. 


This book, which deals with the novels and 
short stories of the Hind: writer, Jayasankara 
Prasad& (1889-1937), is the second work to 
appear in the series published by Brill under 
the general title of ‘ Handbuch der Orienta- 
hstik. Zweite Abt.: Indien’. The first work 
in this series, written by the same author and 
published in 1966, dealt in more general terms 
with the development of the Hindi novel in 
the first half of the twentieth century. The 
present work offers a much fuller treatment of 
one particular Hindi writer. 

Although Hindi has not been neglected by 
Western scholars, and in recent years much has 
been published in English and other European 
languages mainly on the subject of grammar 
and to a smaller extent on the more general 
aspects of Hindi literature, studies in depth of 
the most important modern writers of the 
language are almost entirely lacking, and 
unless one is able to make use of recently 
published Hindi works on the subject, one is 
obliged to remain content with the two or thres 
sketchy and often inaccurate ‘histories’ 
which were written in Enghsh during the first 
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half of this century and which offer only the 
most superficial information. For this reason, 
the present work, which analyses the prose of 
one of the most significant and prolific Hindi 
writers of the twentieth century is & very wel- 
come contribution. 

The author, who has already published a 
number of important books and articles on 
various aspects of Hindi grammar and litera- 
ture, has tried to establish on the basis of 
Jayaéankara Prasida’s novels and short stories 
the major characteristics of modern Hindi 
fictional writing, in the hope that the conolu- 
sions he reaches will lead to the formulation of 
a general theory by which the literature may 
be studied and appreciated (p. 228). The 
greater part of the work concerns the two 
novals, Kankäl and Titi (‘ Langerzahlungen '), 
whish are also disoussed in relation to other 
Ind:an works which preceded them or were 
contemporary with them, and the five colleo- 
tions of Jayasankara Prasada’s short stories 
(^ Kurzformen '), whioh are treated in chrono- 
logical order and analysed thematically under 
such headings as ‘paradox’, ‘symbol’, 
* character-type ’, etc. 

In the first part of the book, which forms an 
introduction to the study of the individual 
worxs of Jayaéañnkara Prasäda, much emphasis 
is placed by the author on the importance of 
the ‘nterpretation of various linguistio features, 
such as the Hindi novelist’s choice of vocabu- 
lary, sentence structure, tense usage and its 
implications, and so on. The author repeatedly 
argues that these factors are as significant in 
the assessment of à modern Hindi novel as the 
more general considerations of plot, charac- 
terization, and setting, for if we judge the 
worxs of Jayagankara Prasida and his con- 
temporaries merely from the point of view of 
the latter, we run the risk of seeing them as 
nothing more than poor imitations of the 
Western European literature under the influ- 
ence of which they were, of course, written. 

One must surely agree with the author that 
when one begins to assess tho work of & writer 
like Jayaéankara Prasada, who was expressing 
his ideas in a medium that was only just 
beginning to develop into a vehicle for modern 
prose writing, lexical and syntactic considera- 
tions are of paramount importance to the 
study, and in general many of the pointe made 
by the author in this connexion are of great 
intecest. One must, on the other hand, beware 
of drawing too many conclusions from indi- 
vidual instances or of looking for significance 
where it does not exist. For example, when 
Jayañañkara Prasäda describes an old woman 
as having ' pride (abhimän) on her lips’ (p. 5), 
is it not perhaps going a little too far to 
imagine that this partioular word was chosen 
simply because the language lacked a stock of 
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vocabulary to describe the external charac- 
teristics of such a type (' Es gibt keine pass- 
enden Worter fur das Aussere eines Menschen- 
typs, für den die Literatur niemals Interesse 
gezeigt hat’)? Similarly one doubts whether 
Jayaéankara Prasida really intended his 
reader to debate the question as to whether 
the simple Hindi phrase yah bhaydnak bài hai 
(uttered when a Hindu girl announces to her 
interlocutor that ahe has become a Muslim) 
is to be interpreted either as ‘das ist ein 
schreokliches Wort’ or as ‘ das ist ein schreok- 
liches Faktum ’. 

These and many other matters raised in the 
study are, of course, open to debate, but on the 
whole the author has presented an interesting 
and stimulating discussion. The student of 
Hindi who does not know German will find 
the extensive bibliography at the end of the 
book very useful. 


D. J. MATTHEWS 


MARTIN PrEIFFER: Elements of Kurus 
historical phonology. (Indologia Bero- 
linensis, Bd. 3.) xvii, 216 pp., map. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1972. Guilders 48. 


Martin Pfeiffer's study of Kurux historical 
phonology is based entirely on published 
sources, since he did not, during the compila- 
tion of this work, have the opportunity to study 
the language at first hand. In view of the 
comprehensive nature of the material already 
available in the printed record the undertaking 
of such a study, even without first-hand 
acquaintance with the language, was amply 
justified. It is unlikely that much further 
material of Dravidian origin remains to be 
discovered in this language. 

The basio works on which Pfeiffer relies are 
the dictionaries of Hahn and Grignard which 
were used for the compilation of DED, and in 
addition the Kurux-Hindi dictionary of 
Kh. M. Tiga (Ranchi, 1958). 
compiled by a native Kurux speaker, is the 
most reliable phonetically, and useful in 
deciding the correct form when Hahn and 
Grignard differ. It is particularly useful in 
cases of doubt between dental and retroflex, 
and it registers a separate phoneme ə which 
in the other dictionaries is confused with a. 
H.-J. Pinnow’s study of Kurux phonology 
(‘Bemerkungen zur Phonetik und Phonemik 
des Kurukh', 11J, vou, 1, 1904, 32-59) did 
much to tidy up the problems of Kurux 
phonetics, and ıt was at Professor Pinnow’s 
suggestion that Pfeiffer first took up this 
subject for study. The material from other 
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Dravidian languages than Kurux is taken from 
DED. 

The resulting study of Kurux historical 
phonology is as full as ıt can be made. All the 
relevant etymologies are set forth in detail 
and the set of correspondences set up are 
supported by comprehensive material. It has 
to be admitted that the correspondences 
involve a good deal of variation. For instance, 
PDrav. k- has as its regular correspondence 
Kur. +, with k- before + and u, but even 
before other vowels k- and kh- are also found. 
Likewise PDrav. -r- is sometimes represented 
as -3- (-55-) and sometimes as -rr-. Incidentally 
the original phoneme in this case 18 set up as 
-t-, which is possible, but not certain, but the 
use of this -t- to transoribe Tamil words (e.g. 
putavu ' pigeon’) as opposed to Kannada 
words (horasu) is certainly not justified. 

Pfeiffer’s method in this work is to take the 
Kurux phonemes individually, and to trace 
them back to their PDrav. origms. This 18 
then followed by a résumé in which the 
development of the PDrav. phonemes in 
Kurux is more briefly treated with oross- 
references to the preceding section. The 
etymologies on which the phonology is based 
are given in full, and from time to time addi- 
tions and corrections to DE D and DEDS are 
proposed. Some of these should be adopted ; 
for instance Pfeiffer is no doubt right in 
preferring to put Kur. muñj- ‘to finish off’ 
with DED 4005, Ta. muki, rather than with 
DED 4117, Ta. murru, and the proposed 
connexion of DED 1771, Kur. khor’p, with 
DED 1482, Ta. kuru, 18 worth considering. 

Quite a number of mmor points call for 
comment, of which only a few can be men- 
tioned. Ta. maitiunan, eto., listed in the entry 
dealing with Kur. më ‘ adult man, husband ’ 
are now to be regarded as loans from IA; see 
DED no. 4189 and DBIA 818 (JAOS, xou, 
3, 1972, 414, and 4, 1972, 478-9) Kur. 
éder ‘ parrot’ is incorrectly stated to be given 
with a short vowel in the first syilable by Tiga, 
but in fact the form given by Tigh is éder, the 
short vowel being given (incorrectly) by Hahn. 
The explanation of xadd ‘ child’ as containing 
-dd- out of *-sd- (p. 90) is unacceptable, since 
the -dd- can be simply explained as repre- 
senting PDrav. -»r-. The form angnä ‘feel 
pain in the foot’ quoted from Hahn seems to 
be incorrect in view of the agreement between 
Grignard and Tigi who both have angä (with 
dental -n- before -g-) ‘ painful enchymosis of 
the foot’. If this is the correct form, then the 
connexion is with Kur. dnná ‘ hurt by pressing ' 
(the connexion of which with the other items 
in DE D 350 is, as noted there, rather dubious). 
Kur. xarrā ‘seedling bamboo’ is to be com- 
pared directly with Pa. karri, eto., and contains 
PDrav. -r- with no trace of a following -l-; 
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the phonology of the relationship of these 
central and northern Dravidian forms with 
Ka. kanile, etc., remains problematical. 

The account of the phonology is followed by 
some useful appendixes. One, on non- 
Dravidian words, lists some items which are 
probably borrowed from IA or Munda. 
Among the former are pakhrü (DED 3432; 
of. Hi. pékhurä ' bone of the shoulder’) and 
mundhnä ‘to stop, shut, close’ (DE D 4025) 
which cannot be separated from Hi. mudna 
* to shut up, olose ’, eto. Examples of words for 
which & Munda origin is proposed are cigrä 

* squirrel ? (DED 2077; of. Khar. cidra, Sant. 
cidri^j, eto.), joro ‘leaking’ (DED 2355; of. 
Sant. joro 'to E leak’), and Bpi- (ord) 
‘lark’ (DEDS 843; cf. Sant. lipi ‘name of 
several kinds of birds ’, eto.). There are some 
cases in which the ultimate orig is doubtful ; 
for instance, poa ‘belly’ is equally well 
represented ın all the three language groups. 

Another appendir examines the doubtful 
items (many of which appear in DED with 
question mark) and includes a few further 
suggestions of [A or Munda origm. There 
follows a list of words found only in Kurux and 
Malto, together with a few that these share 
with Brahui (195 items). The list raises some 
interesting problems. In the first place, the 
number of words which Kurux and Malto share 
exclusively with Brahui is so small that it 
becomes doubtful whether a northern group 
including the three languages should be 
assumed. Another problem is the very con- 
siderable number of common and basic words 
shared by Kurux and Malto which are not 
found in the rest of Dravidian. It seems 
probable that in most such cases it is the 
word appearing in the central and southern 
languages which represents the primitive Dra- 
vidian word (e.g. Ta. mā ‘mango’, eto., as 
opposed to Kur. tatea, Malt. tá/ge) and the prob- 
lem is to acoount for the special Kur.-Malt. 
vocabulary. A few loans from Munda languages 
have been pointed out, as noted above, but 
it seoms certain that for the majority of the 
items concerned such an explanation will not 
be forthcoming. 

As regards the name of the language, the 
transcription adopted by Pfeiffer—Kurux—is 
preferable to the more commonly used Kurukh, 
and in particular the -r- should not be written 
without the diacritio. An ingenious, and super- 
ficially attractive theory of Grignard that the 
names Kurux and Malto are to be conneoted 
with the Sansknt tribal names Kariiga and 
Malada becomes untenable on account of the 
nature of this -r- as well as for other reasons 
(Pfeiffer, 3). On the other hand a connexion 
with Kodagu is phonologioally in order, though 
it is hardly possible that there could be any 
special connexion between the two languages. 
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As regards the prehistory of the language and 
of the people who speak it, we remain still 
almost completely in the dark. 

T. BURROW 


PRATAPADITYA Pat (ed.): Aspects of 
Indian art. Papers presented in a 
symposium at the Los Angeles County 
Museum of Art, October 1970. xix, 
171 pp., 107 plates. Leiden: E. J. 
bril, 1972. Guilders 126. 


This handsome volume celebrates the pur- 
chase of the Nasli and Alice Heeramaneck 
collection of Indian, Nepalese, and Tibetan art 
by the Los Angeles County Museum. It 
publishes 19 papers, the themes of which range 
over a8 many centuries, contributed to a 
symposium held to mark the acquisition ; some 
but not all of these relate to soulptures, 
paintings, or textiles in the Heeramaneok 
collection (with whose contents we are familiar 
since the catalogue of ita exhibition at Boston 
and elsewhere in 1966-8). Although some 
prominent scholars are conspicuous by their 
absence from the gathering, many of the 
papers are by seasoned historians of Indian 
art. Individually their papers show directions 
of their interests in recent years. General 
comment on such a diverse collection 18 not 
easy, yet the volume can serve as an indication 
of what has been achieved in Indian art- 
history in recent decades and what now requires 
attention and research. 

In studies of the history of Indian art the 
first quarter of a century of Indian indepen- 
dence was an exciting period of discovery and 
expansion, the tale of which is worthy of the 
attention of those who relate intellectual and 
aesthetic history to its socio-economic baok- 
ground. A high and serious estimate of the 
valus of the Indian artistio tradition, based 
upon the writings of A. K. Coomaraswamy and 
backed by the pride and prestige of the great 
but newly independent country, the publicity 
of its media, and a series of international 
exhibitions beginning with that at Burlington 
House in 1948—all these ensured that a wider 
publie in India and abroad became familiar 
with the beauty and dignity of Indian art. 
Resurgent Indian national pride coincided 
with & widely spread penitential and self- 
dentuoiatory attitude in educated Western, 
especially English and American society which 
weloomed exotic cultural traditions with new 
mixtures of reverence and enthusiasm. But 
one should not forget a cruder congeries of 
political circumstances and market conditions 
of supply and demand which favoured the 
pursiit of Indian art-history. On the inter- 
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national market for exotio works of art, after 
& final flood of treasures as the Kuomintang 
régime crumbled, the supply exported from 
China dried up, prompting great museums and 
great collectors to look elsewhere. With the 
annexation of Tibet by China, fugitives from 
lamaist monasteries brought a wealth of 
medieval bronzes, ivories, and paintings on to 
the Indian market, and much of this has later 
found its way on to the international market : 
while riing prices and decaying fortunes 
brought forth manuscript paintings of the 
later Indian schools as well as other treasures 
from the godowns and repositories of Indian 
princes, landholders, old established families, 
and pious foundations. An expanding interest 
in and desire to possess examples of Indian 
stone sculpture led to the injury and despolia- 
tion of many medieval temples, while the 
spread of enthusiasm for the national heritage 
also brought defacement of national monu- 
ments by graffiti on an unprecedented acale. 
These activities were only partly compensated 
by an increasing realization in influential 
circles of the need to conserve less familiar 
monuments, and the greater consideration 
which museums in India and abroad gave to 
their existing holdings of Indian paintings and 
sculptures. Through the 1950's and 1960's a 
small group of art-historians, mainly Indian, 
American, and British. coping with this great 
mass of new material, greatly extended our 
knowledge of the variety and of the individual 
schools of Indian art. 

Nasli Heeramaneck's arrival in the U.S.A. 
and his trade in antiques pre-date both Indian 
independence and this flowering of the Indian 
art-market and art-historical tradition: but 
against this background his Indian collection, 
now in Los Angeles, acquired most of ite 
treasures. It is appropriate that the County 
Museum should celebrate the acquisition by a 
volume indicative of the current state and 
future trends of Indian art-history. The signs 
are that, while the search for fresh material 
will continue to be productive, a period of 
consolidation after the expansion and the 
discoveries has set in. Beautiful and histori- 
cally important Indian works of art are still 
likely to come to light in this and succeeding 
decades, but in decreasing numbers; and we 
have probably almost reached the end of new 
discoveries of major Indian schools of sculpture 
or painting which previously lacked identifica- 
tion and elementary desaription. 

The present tendency 18 towards greater 
* professionalization ' of Indian art-historical 
studies, in the best and worst senses of the 
term. From newer workers in the field we 
expect more closely reasoned arguments, more 
exhaustive ranges of parallels based on 
published or unpublished photographic records, 
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closer attention to the historical background of 
the different schools and the relation of that to 
the series of works of art of which these consist, 
and linguistic and epigraphic skills, in which 
the older generation of art-historians was some- 
times deficient. Nevertheless the penalty for 
time spent on minute study and the acquisition 
of these akills may be a narrowing of vision and 
a loss of the ability—which so many of the 
older generation of art-historians of India 
possessed to & high degree—to comprehend 
and write upon works of art differing greatly 
in character, period, and place of making. 
Given the capacious memory which 18 80 great 
an advantage to an art-historian, the alterna- 
tive now seems to be almost intolerable 
virtuosity in acquiring simultaneous expertise 
in such widely differing fields. 

Possibly less desirable than this increasingly 
specialized expertise 18 a striving to reduce the 
subject to the rule of academic hierarchies, in a 
situation where museum men, art-historians, 
collectors, and dealers are locked in an intimate 
but savage embrace, each party little willing to 
admit its dependence on the others. The 
present volume contains among its introduo- 
tory matter a list of the posts held by the 
contributors to the symposium; it is amusing 
to see a great collector, one of the pillars of the 
present saleroom prices of flne Indian paintings, 
described as ‘Fellow for Research, Los 
Angeles County Museum of Art’. One of the 
Indian historians not present at the symposium 
was Chairman of the Board of Governors of & 
great museum: would this qualify ? 

In the title of one paper of this symposium 
(M. Slusser on Nepali sculptures) we have the 
words ‘new discoveries’; but the phrase ‘a 
reconsideration ’, familiar from recent pub- 
lished work in the field (of. K. Khandalavala 
and Moti Chandra, New documents on Indtan 
painiing: a reconsideration, Now Delhi, 
Bombay, 1969) 1s found in the title of the 
opening essay (J. L. Davidson on the Begram 
ivories). Another paper starte ' There 18 an 
often repeated series of misconceptions which 
hinders the fair evaluation of...’ (E. 
Binney 3rd on ‘Later Mughal painting’, 
Reconsideration, reassessment, and 
re-examination are the order of the day. 

The opening article by J. L. Davidson 
questions Philippe Stern's dating of the 
Begram ivories to the second century A.D. 
Arguing from details of costume and ornament, 
hair-styles and architecture he would assign 
the ivories as well as the harpy/kinnara 
pottery vessel to the first century B.o. His 
closely reasoned case would involve a time-span 
for the objects of the Begram treasure of about 
four centuries. Is the hair on the brow of the 
harpy really a bang, not & fringe? ‘A cruci- 
form religuary from Shaikhan Dheri’ by 
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F. R. Allchin describes an object which will 
certamly bulk large in future argumenta in the 
Lethaby/Strzygowsk tradition regarding the 
eastern origins of the Greek-oross plan, central 
domed Byzantine churah. The object is an 
excavated stone reliquary, asaigned by Állohin 
to the second half of the first century A.D. Itis 
intended to represent a eruciform building and 
at the mtersection of the arms there is & 
ciroular hollow in the roof with shaped 
pendentives inside, evidently intended to fit & 
domical hd. J. E. van Lohuizen de Leeuw in 
‘Gandhara snd Mathura: their cultural 
relationship ’ takes into consideration exported 
objects (ring-stones and red sandstone stool- 
querns found m Taxila, Gandhara figures found 
in or near Mathura, ete.), representations of 
architecture, subjecta and motifs of figural 
soulpture, and the spread of iconographic 
formulae. Her conclusion is that the influences 
of Mathura on Gandhära were stronger, 
though the borrowing was not wholly one- 
sided. 

A number of artioles attempt to define the 
characteristics of regional traditions in Indian 
sculpture of the Gupta and early medieval 
periods. U. P. Shah argues that that in western 
India, during the period when the Guptas ruled 
ın upper India, evolved from different origins 
in & parallel but not wholly dependent tradi- 
tion.  Pramod Chandra attempts both to 
supply à chronology for Bihar sculptures from 
the Gupta to the Pala period and to define a 
‘typical Bihar idiom’ of ‘earthy and 
sensuous form’. J. C. Harle surveys closely 
the differences in handling, representing the 
work of different groups of carvers and 
occasional reworking by different hands, in 
early Western Calukya sculpture at Aihole, 
Badami, and elsewhere. M. C. Lanius draws 
attention to the variant interpretation of a 
shared post-Gupta sculptural idiom at different 
Rajasthani temple ates of the ninth and tenth 
centuries A.D. M. Slusser adds some fine preces 
to the corpus of published Nepalese sculptures 
of different periods, while V. P. Dwivedi, 
writing on the ivories of north-western India, 
has additions to those previously published by 
Moti Chandra and Douglas Barrett. D. C. 
Bhattacharyya writes on the iconography of 
the ‘five proteotive goddesses’ of Vajrayana 
Buddhism. J. C. Huntington, in ‘ Guge-Bris: 
a atylistic amalgam ', discusses the thang-khas 
from the kingdom of Gu-ge in western Tibet 
acquired by the Heeramaneok collection from 
A. Tuoci, whose record of the wall-paintings 
and antiquities then still in siu cannot at 
present be supplemented. Huntington recon- 
siders the chronology of the material, seeks to 
define the characteristics of the Gu-ge style, and 


~ pays partioular attention to its conventions for 


expressing spatial relationships. In connexion 
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with the strong Kashmir influence, one may 
note that, contrary to his impression, Kashmir 
was not subject to external * Muslim conquest ' 
and that the rise of Musluns to rule the state 
did not occur till the fourteenth century. We 
must seek for other explanations of the decay 
or disappearance of the Buddhist art of 
Kashmir around the eleventh century 4.D. 
The last seven papers deal with the Mughal 
period down to the nineteenth oentury. 
E. Binney 8rd gives an able exposition of the 
assthetio of post-seventeenth-century Mughal 
painting and defends its quality. M. O. Beach, 
in ` Pamtmg of the later eighteenth oentury 
at Bundi and Kota’, draws attention to 
troubled conditions at Bundi, with its legiti- 
ma rulers dispossessed from A.D. 1729 to 
1748, plausibly maintaining that this led to ' an 
exodus of Bundi-trained painters to other 
courts’. He identifies a sub-style of the 
Bundi school at Uniara and also provides 
evidence that many fine later eighteenth- 
century paintings in the Bundi style may have 
been produced at the neighbourmg court of 
Kota for the regent Zalim Singh. B. N. 
Gorwamy’s ‘ Of patronage and Pahari paint- 
ing’ draws upon the fruits of his search for 
documenta regarding the famihes of painters 
in the Panjab hill-states. B. B. Johnson, Head 
Conservator at the Los Angeles County 
Museum, adds valuable chemical and radio- 
graphio analyses to what has previously been 
published on the technique of Indian book- 
paintings. R. Skelton identifies a direct 
European source for the sudden development of 
the nataralistic flowering plants so char&o- 
teristic of seventesnth-century Mughal painting 
and decorative arts. He publishes a painting 
in the Clive album which is a copy, possibly 
not at first hand, of the engraving of the 
Martagon Lily in Pierre Vallet’s Le jardin du 
Roy très chrestien Henry IV (Paris, 1608). 
He argues that such European engravings 
probably attracted Jahängir’s attention 
shortly before a.D. 1020, when he went to 
Kathmir and ‘immediately fell victim to flower 
mania’. M. H. Kahlenberg carefully elucidates 
the development of designs, the techniques of 
manufacture, and the manners of wearing by 
Mughal noblemen of the girdle or sash (patka). 
His evidence regarding the large naturalistic 
flowenng plant motif incidentally agrees well 
with that of the previous article. A short 
contribution by M. K. Brett on Indian 
painted and dyed cottons for the European 
market (i.e. chintzes) concludes the volume. 
This is a rich and important collection of art- 
historical papers, reading and possessing which 
should give pleasure to anyone interested in 
the history of the visual arta in India. It 18 
tolerably well produced, but proof-reading 
appears to have been casual. In at least one 
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place 8 reference to the wrong plate is given in 
the text and there are conspicuous misprints, 
notably of personal names ('Jahnagir' for 
‘Jahangir’, * Shih&b us-sin ibn Eadl All&h ' for 
‘Shihab ud-din ibn Fadi Alláàh', ‘John 
Groelet ’ for ‘ John Goelet ’, eto.). The plates 
could also have been laid out more thought- 
fully, so that photographs reproduced for 
purposes of comparison could appear side by 
side, not overleaf or diagonally opposite on 
facing pages. The volume, packed as it is with 
detailed information, would also have profited 
from an index. 
SIMON DIGBY 


Astya SIDDIQI: Agrarian change in a 
northern Indian state : Uttar Pradesh, 
1819-1833. x1, 212 pp. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1973. £4.50. 


Dr. Siddiqi was well advised to change the 


title of her 1968 Oxford D.Phil. thesis from’ 


Land revenue administration in the Ceded 
and Conquered Provinces, and its economic 
background, 1819-1833 to Agrartan change in 
a northern Indian state: Uttar Pradesh, 
1819-1833 before she published it. Books 
about land revenue policy in India are not only 
dead but damned. Indian historians are still 
suffering from a surfeit of such works, each 
more unreadable than the last. All consist, in 
essence, of paraphrase of the British bureau- 
cracy’s policy files without analysis of the basio 
determinants or the social consequences of 
policy formation, like some endless ‘ summary 
of the case’ put up by an indefatigable head 
clerk. 

Unfortunately, the substance of Siddiqi’s 
book disappoints the early promise of its title. 
What did happen to rural society in Uttar 
Pradesh between 1819 and 1833? Siddiqi 
never olearly tells us. Her ‘ Introduction ' is 
really only a preface; and her ‘ Conolusion ' 
consists of a weird excursus on the subordinate 
revenue officer followed by a singularly in- 
conclusive exoursus on the theoretical (but not 
the actual) pitch of the land revenue demand. 
As the chapters sandwiched between non- 
introduction and non-oonclusion show, the 
reason the author is so reluotant to specify the 
changes in rural society between 1819 and 1833 
is that she never found out what they were. 
The first 65 pp. of her 185 pp. text—the 
introduction and the two ‘ Background’ 
chapters—are of an almost stupefying banality. 
The treatment of rovenue-collecting inter- 
medisries and resistance to British rule is 
desultory; the passages on the village com- 
munity represent a retrogression from Baden- 
Powell's Indian village community (1896) ; the 
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description of the ta‘allugddr class is based on a 
single report on a single estate (Raj Sattasi in 
Gorakhpur); the agricultural labourer (again 
on the basis of a single report) is discovered to 
have ‘usually belonged to the low castes’ 
(p. 50); and rents—after a 2 pp. list of rates, 
with no attempt to explain why they differed 
over space and time—are deolared to have 
* varied considerably ’. 

But these, to be fair, are ' background’ 
chapters. With the central section of Siddiqi's 
book (pp. 66-139) we come to the core of her 
thesis: the land revenue administration of the 
Ceded and Conquered Provinoes between 1819 
and 1833. Studente of the previous literature 
on this subject might innocently suppose that 
after B. R. Misra’s Land revenue administration 
of the United Provinces (1942), W. C. Neale’s 
Economic change tn rural India : land tenure 
and reform in Uttar Pradesh, 1800-1955 (1962), 
B. C. Gupta’s Agrarian relations and early 
British rule in India: a case study of the Ceded 
and Conquered Provinces (1963), and Imtiaz 
Husain’s Land revenue policy in North India : 
the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, 1801-1833 
(1967), not much remained to be said about 
Holt Maokenrie and all that. Husain was 
careful to explain in which respects his work 
differed from his predecessors: it is not un- 
reasonable to expect Siddiqi to do the same. 
But Siddiqi does not do so. She studiously 
ignores the entire corpus of existing research. 
The names of Misra, Neale, Gupta, and Husain 
appear neither in her bibliography, nor in her 
index, nor in her text. They might as well have 
never been; and the result is an account of 
policy formation conmderably lees detailed (and 
no moré analytical) than Gupta’s or Husain's, 
and an account of the impact of policy on 
agrarian society couched almost entirely in 
terms of British intention. Because British 
officials approved the commutation of kind 
rente into cash, they were eo commuted; 
because the same officials were concerned lest 
the creation of alienable individual rights in 
land weaken the village community, the village 
community was weakened; and so on. 

There are some good things in Siddiq’s book. 
Her discussion of the ways in which arrears of 
land revenue were realized is probably the 
most systematic yet published (though she 
makes no attempt to delimit the impact of 
coercive processes, especially sales, on the 
pattern of landownership). The section on 
indigo oultivation is also original and interes- 
ting; and the existence of a depression in the 
years after 1828 is firmly established, if not its 
causes. But as the author herself admits, a full 
discussion of agricultural production ' would 
require far more groundwork...than is 
available at present’. It is precisely this 
groundwork that the author should have done, 
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and not only for agricultural production. The 
same reluctance to exploit the original sources 
thoroughly—to go on to get a sample, mstead of 
resting content with an example; or to try to 
get complete coverage, instead of resting 
content with a small sample—lies at the root 
of the whole book’s failure. In any study of 
social change sweeping assertions oan only be 
converted into solidly based conclusions 
through some sort of quantification, and 
Siddiqi never tries hard enough to quantify. 
M. B. Islam’s recent study of the great zamin- 
dars of Bengal for a slightly earlier period has 
shown it is not impossible. And it would be 
easier to believe that Siddiqi was pressing up 
against the limitations of the original sources if 
her bibliography of source material was any 
more complete than her (one-page) biblio- 
graphy of secondary works. There are two 
sources to which a research student trying to 
reconstruct the agrarian sooiety of a nmeteenth- 
century Indian province would go first. 
Even when they date from the letter part of 
the century, the settlement reports and 
gazotteers of each district contam copious 
references to earlier periods of British rule, and 
often explicitly historical chapters covering the 
entire recorded history of the district. The 
gazetteers and settlement reports of the 
North-West Provinces are probably more 
informative than those of any other province 
in India. Yet Siddiqi cites only two of the 
earliest settlement reports, and none of the 
gazetteers. It is surprising that the Clarendon 
Press should have acoepted this book for 
publication. 
CLIVE DEWEY 


JATA SHANEAR JHA. Biography of an 
Indian patriot: Maharaja Lakshmi- 
shwar Singh of Darbhanga. [iv], xi, 
363 pp., 24 plates. Patna: Maharaja 
Lakshmishwar Singh Smarak Samiti, 
1972. Rs. 30. 


Lakshmishwer Singh (4.D.'1858-98) was heir 
to the greatest zamindári in Bihar. At his 
majority in 1879 it comprised estates of 2,466 
square miles with a rent-roll of Ra. 21,61,885 
(p. 112—equivalent to a six-figure income in 
sterling at that time). The author, who has 
previously written a history of the Darbhanga 
rdj briefly relates the stages of the advance- 
ment of the family. They were Maithili 
Brahmans established as local gentry or 
power-holders in the medieval period, and 
were apparently recognized as caudharis and 
gününgós ın Tirhut by the emperor Akbar in 
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the late mxteenth century. The title of rája 
was conferred in A.D. 1720 by the Mughal 
governor of Bengal and that of Maharaja in 
1815 by the East India Company. In interpre- 
ting the political role of H.H. the Maharaja 
Laksamishwar Singh of Darbhanga ıt may be 
relovant that, honorifics and the possession of 
great estates notwithstanding, like the large 
zamindärs of Bengal and unlike many Indian 
rulers of leaser acreage, he was a subjeot of the 
Government of India with tenure under the 
Permanent Settlement. 

During the 1857 insurrection the father of 
Lakshmishwar Singh behaved with sufficient 
fidelity toward the British not to be dispos- 
sessed or penalized by them. He died 1n 1860 
and thus left his estate to be administered in 
wardship and his two sons to be educated under 
British supervision. For the next 19 years 
Lakshmishwar Singh was subjected to a pull 
devil, pull baker tussle between English tutors 
appointed by the Government and his mother 
the dowager Maharani backed by a formidable 
assembly of family priests and retainers. Most 
of the time he was upon government orders 
kept away from his ancestral home at Dar- 
bhanga in order to free him of ‘ zenana influ- 
enoe', Remarks of the current English tutor 
when he had reached the age of 17 or 18 
suggest the conflicting pressures on the young 
nobleman: ‘ The irregular hours they kept and 
the little real exercise which the wards 
[Lakshmishwar Singh and his younger brother] 
took while in Darbhanga told upon their health 
and rendered them almost physically unfit for 
the tinng journey to Cashmere.... For the 
first time I can recollect, the Maharaja became 
as near a8 possible unruly and for a time gave 
me a good deal of trouble. After we had been 
at Cashmere some months, the wards became 
perfectly manageable again and on their 
return journey walked their marches cheerfully 
and willingly ' (p. 8). The Maharaja was given 
Ra. 50 a month pocket-money while for the 
same period the expenses of the entourage of 
the two brothers was Rs. 14,000 (p. 10). A 
pack of fox-hounds was imported from 
England for him and he learnt not only to play 
polo, lawn tennis, and billiards but also to drive 
a four-in-hand ‘ very oreditably ' and to ' enter 
into all the station amusements’ (p. 13); but, 
in order that his education should not be too 
anglioized, an uncle, a Sanskrit Pandit, a 
Mawlavi, and a Bengali gentleman also 
participated in instructing him. 

During his long minority the estate had been 
cleared of encumbrances and a surplus in- 
vested m government securities. When this 
abundantly educated young man came into his 
fortune he did not prove to be entirely 
‘manageable’. Though in this pious record 
little is saad of his private life, distinguished 
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only by his devotion to his younger cousin 
Shrinandanji, unlike that of some other Indian 
princes ıt does not appear to have been of a 
kind to arouse anxiety. But the natural bent of 
Darbhanga’s mind was towards politics. On 
ascending the gaddi he became both a member 
and president of the Bihar Landowners 
Association. He knew the world of Anglo-India 
well and his education had taught him how to 
display amiability within it. Through his life 
he seems to have given considerable sums to 
charities and causes whioh enjoyed official 
favour, and it was probably some years before 
his discontent with the status quo of British 
rule was widely recognized in official circles. 
In 1883 at the age of 25 he was nominated to 
the Viceroy’s Legislative Counail, but his 
conduct there evidently did not give satisfao- 
tion, for the nomination was not renewed two 
years later. Thereafter, watching his political 
activities, the Government of India registered 
mild disapproval. In 1889 it decided that his 
case for hereditary title ‘may stand over for 
the moment’. In 1898, when he obtained 
election by the District Board of Patna to the 
Bengal Legislative Assembly, there was an 
ironio exchange between the Lieutenant 
Governor and the Maharaja. '... At the same 
time, the Lieutenant Governor has been 
informed that your health and avocations 
would preclude you from accepting the 
appointment’; ‘...I feel very grateful to the 
Lieutenant Governor for his kind telegram. I 
feol bound to accept the appointment after 
being elected, and to work as long as I am 
able’ (pp. 89-90). 

From the Bihar Landowners Association 
Darbhanga quickly gravitated to Indian 
patriotic associations with an influential 
section of zaminddr membership— the British 
Indian Association in 1880, the Indian 
Association in 1883, and ita National Confer- 
ence in 1885. His connexion with the Indian 
National Congress appears to date from 1886, 
when it held its second season in Calcutta. 
He was a warm supporter of the Gorakshini 
Sabhé or Cow Protection Society (resolving in 
1888 to dedicate two rupees per thousand of his 
income to it). He maintained relations with 
the Poons Sarvajanik Sabha. At Darbhanga, 
he gave hospitality to political refugees from 
neighbouring Nepal. His interests as a large 
landlord are olearly central to his political 
activities, direoting the weight of his influence 
in Indian patriotio assooiations to make them 
support the landowners in Bihar against the 
Government in the matter of the Cadastral 
Survey or to prevent them espousing policies 
against the landowning interest. He also 
appears (though the author’s wording is not 
quite clear here) to have become Vice-President 
of the Imperial Indian Association, founded in 
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1897 for the purpose of ‘ promoting the just 
claims of the Princes, Nawabs and other 
territorial chiefs’ (p. 73). 

Darbhanga’s role as an ' Indian patriot ' was 
hardly of inspired self-sacrifice. ' On the one 
hand,’ he wrote, ' you have the Government 
who can if they like be very disagreeable 
through their Distriot Officer besides annoying 
in other ways; and on the other side you have 
the Congress-wallas, who with very few excep- 
tions will never think of helping a fellow 
Congress-walla in trouble and who amongst 
their numbers count men like Surendra Nath 
and others whose great aspiration in life 18 to 
orush down the Zamindars ' (p. 52). In spite of 
lethargy (possibly a consequence of Bright’s 
disease) Darbhanga was & politician of weight. 
His support of the Indian National Congress 
was of value to them on account of his great 
wealth and also of his ability as & negotiator 
with various classes of Englishmen. 

Darbhanga contributed a substantial portion 
of the ordinary expenditure of the Congress— 
e.g. Rs. 2,500 out of a total expenditure of 
Rs. 16,000 for the 1886 Calcutta seasion. Like 
many others he was inolined to promise dona- 
tions or subscriptions and be slow in paying up, 
but he could evidently be relied upon to provide 
cash ‘when’, in Allan Octavian Hume’s 
words, ' there is a real necessity '. So, for the 
1888 session of Congress at Allahabad— whose 
organizing committee's arrangements to meet 
in the Khusraw Bagh and on the waste land 
outside the Fort had been outmanoeuvred by 
Government—Darbhanga stepped forward 
and bought (evidently without paying for it 
till 1892) ‘ Lowther Castle’, where the dele- 
gates could meet almost at the gates of 
Government House. Though seldom paid 
punotually, his annual subscription of Rs. 
10,000 to the British Committee of the Indian 
National Congress was in most years honoured 
after some chivvying and solicitation. An 
interesting series of letters to Darbhanga from 
A. O. Hume and W. C Bonnerjee reveals that 
this subscription probably prevented that body 
from disintegrating in acrimonious insolvency 
in the 1800's rather than at a later period. As 
Jha remarks, ‘ In this background the services 
of Maharaja Lakshmishwar Singh can easily 
be understood ' (p. 67). 

Darbhanga's own letters to his private 
secretary reveal the sophistication of his 
political dealings. ‘ Both [British] parties only 
use India for party purposes. And we should 
therefore take the most possible advantage that 
we can of all such party tactics. It is generally 
the party in opposition that is in need of 
subjects for attacking the Government for the 
time being. And we should manage things in 
such a way as to get the party committed’ 
(p. 78. ‘Work the National Chamber of 
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Commerce carefully and with great oiroum- 
spection’’ (p. 79). ‘Send me a list of all the 
members of the Bengal Counoil at once. I will 
try to think of the best way of getting them to 
our side’ (p. 92) ' Consult McGregor about 1t 
diplomatically. Also inform him about the 
conversion of Surindro to our views’ (p. 105). 
‘For some reason best known to himself he 
seems most anxious to gain popularity with the 
Bengalis and their papers. And it would 
therefore be a great thing if you could get those 
very papers to write against him.... Get 
them to write a series of articles against him 
saying that they are throughly disappointed 
with him’ (pp. 106-7). ‘Evans ıs growing 
more independent. His toadyiam, I am told, 
told upon his practice ' (p. 108). 

From his correspondence here published 
Darbhanga appears a formidable politician, 
armed with great wealth and educational 
advantages including his ‘ perfect English’, 
perhaps prevented from reaching the front 
rank by timorousness, indolence, or ill health, 
or a combination of the three. The present 
study is published by a memorial committee to 
him, and the author’s approach is reverent and 
circumspect. Nevertheless Jha has a good eye 
for interesting source material. Doouments 
reproduced or quoted by him form the major 
part of his text; these shed much light on the 
eastern Indian political scene of the period. 
The illustrations consist of photographs of the 
Maharaja, & fine old postcard of his statue in 
Calcutta, and reproductions of black and white 
diawings fiom a lithographed Urdu pane- 
gyrical work, Afawj-4 suljani. The most 
charming of these (facing p. 112) shows the 
Muslim author (said to be a grandson of the 
last King of Dehli) presenting his work to 
the Maharaja; the disproportion between the 
two figures recalls very ancient Indian tradi- 
tions. The piesent rather nasf volume, in 
addition to 1ts contribution to political history, 
evokes the flavour of its period better than 
many more pretentious works. 


SIMON DIGBY 


HANS-JoAcHIM KLIMKEIT: Antt-reli- 
gióse Bewegungen ım modernen Sud- 
indien : eine relgwonssoztologssche 
Untersuchung zur Säkularisterungs- 
frage. (Untersuchungen zur Allge- 
meinen Religio chichte, Neue 
Folge, Ht. 7.) 155 pp. Bonn: Ludwig 
Róhrscheid Verlag, 1971. DM 26. 


This book is & study of the anti-religious 
movement ('ground-swell', though jargon, 
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would describe it more aptly) of modern South 
India. As such, ıt is perhaps to be expected 
that it is largely concerned with Tamilnad and 
with the anti-Hindu forces at work there. The 
comprehensive bibliography alone would show 
how extensive is this movement, at least among 
the limited cross-section of the populace in 
South India concerned with the formulation of 
ideas. 

Rightly, Klmkeit dismisses Indian Com- 
munism and socialism fairly briefly (pp. 56-9) 
as being of httle importance in this particular 
fleld; the impetus behind anti-religion in the 
South has long been the anti-brahman move- 
ment sensu lato. As such, the obvious parallel 
in Europe would be, one supposes, anti- 
olericalism in France which, likewise, acquired 
its cwn momentum. 

The author discusses anti- Hinduism in ch. ui, 
pp. 398-89; pp. 90-2 in the same chapter cover 
Buddhism, Islam, and Christianity. 

In an interesting section, pp. 118-21, the 
author shows the mfluence of the nineteenth- 
century American free-thinker, Robert Inger- 
soll, upon humanistio thought in India, 
providing a balance, as ıt were, to those forces 
of philosophical dissatisfaction with orthodoxy 
that gave rise to theosophy. 

The study closes with a rather cursory 
examination of Tamil bhakti (pp. 136-48). 
While Klimkeit has a telling quotation from 
the Telugu poet Vemana relating to anti- 
brahmanism (p. 146), it is doubtful whether 
the prinorpal Näyanmär or Alvar can really be 
addoed as evidence. The former especially 
wanted to popularize a religion the texts of 
whioh were largely inaccessible, being in 
Sanskrit. Their activities led to the greatest 
strengthening of the position of Hinduism in 
the South that 1t ever possessed, and to the 
collapse of Jainism and Buddhism 

Klimheit shows pretty conclusively that tho 
anti-religious movement ın Tamilnad 18 really 
the work of one man, E. V. Rümaoñmi Nayakar 
(‘ Périyér’), with his ‘Idee ems separaten, 
una hangigen, atheistischen (!) Dravidastan ’ 
(p 72), and the establishment of his Dravidian 
Freedom Force and Black Shirt movement 
(vide p. 75). At the same time, he demon- 
strates clearly the effect that Jinnah’s thinking 
had upon that of E. V. R. (vide pp. 72-5, esp. 
n. 70 on p. 75). If the latter, with his campaign 
against the Ramagana, for example, represents 
the anti-Hindu ethic (p. 86) then Annaturai, 
perkaps, represents the Tamil romantic, with 
his wish to 1eapply the values of the Sangam 
age (p. 85) and ‘ Renaissance, Rationalismus 
und Sozialismus ' (p. 115). 

This is an important study of one fact of the 
Dravidian movement that, of recent years, 
has received due attention from soholars in 
India and in the world outside. The several 
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literals and the rather idiosyncratio romaniza- 
tion of Tamil in no way detract from the value 
of the book. 

J. B. MARE 


JAMES RussELL HAMILTON (ed. and 
tr): Manuscrits outgours de Touen- 
Houang. Le conte bouddhique du bon 
ei du mauvais prince en version 
outgoure. (Mission Paul Pelliot. 
Documents conservés à la Biblio- 
théque Nationale, rrr.) [ix], 204 pp. 
Pars: Klincksieck, 1971. Fr. 180. 


J. R. Hamilton is already known as a 
distinguished scholar on account of his book 
Les Ouighours à l'époque des cing dynasties 
d'après les documents chinois, Paris, 1955, and a 
number of articles, inoluding one in BSOAS, 
XIXI, 2, 1968, 330—46, that arose from a study 
of the text edited in the book here under 
review. 

The present work is arranged as follows. The 
introduction (pp. 1-6) describes briefly the 
background to the edition of the text. Text of 
Pelhot MS Chinois 3509 (pp. 9-52) and text 
of ‘Fragment A’ (= British Museum MS 
Or. 8212 (118)) (pp. 55-8), in each case with 
facing French translation. The text is presented 
in transliteration in capitals and 1n transcrip- 
tion interlinearly in small letters. Notes onthe 
texts (pp. 59-96). The ‘ Glossaire” (pp. 
97-138) is complete and presented in the form 
of a concordance, with both morphological 
and etymological explanations of the lexical 
items. Table of correspondences between the 
transliterations and the transcriptions (pp. 
139-43). Some Turkish suffixes (pp. 145-50) 
discussed, in alphabetical order, with respect to 
morphological function and origin.  Biblio- 
graphy and list of abbreviations (pp. 151-9). 
Beautiful, large, clear facsimiles of all folios of 
both texts (pp. 163-204). The book 1s superbly 
and sumptuously produced. It is a pity 
therefore that the occasional Chinese characters 
have not been set in type. There are very few 
misprints: ‘verward’ on p. 67, |. 19 for 
* verwarf ' could puzzle some readers. 

The first edition of P 3509 was made by 
C. Huart in JA, x° Sér, ur, jan.-fév. 1014, 
5-57. Not satisfled by this edition, P. Pelliot 
rapidly prepared a new one, which appeared 
in TP, xv, 1914, 225-72, only months later. 
He acted ‘ pour ne pas laisser pénétrer dans 
les études turques des formes que je crois 
inexactes’. No edition has been made since 
that of Pelliot until the present one by 
Hamilton. Because of the age of the text—it 
is probably to be assigned to & date shortly 
after the middle of the tenth century—it has 
often been oited by Turcologists, almost 
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uvariably on the basis of the Pelliot edition. 
As, however, Hamilton demonstrates in the 
present work, Pelliot's readings are often 
inferior to those of Huart, who was at times 
unable to interpret correotly what he had 
correotly read. 

Hamilton's edition representa an important 
contribution to Turkish studies. Its most 
important feature is the thoroughness with 
which every letter of the MSS has been exa- 
mined afresh. Hamilton does not, however, 
leave the matter there but goes on to use the 
opportunity afforded by editing this early text 
to incorporate a considerable amount of 
etymological speculation concerning not only 
the lexical items listed but also many of the 
suffixes that ocour. How valuable these 
etymologies prove to be will probably emerge 
only in the course of time as Turcologists 
examine them more closely. 

Since the appearance of Hamilton’s book, 
Turkish studies have been furthered by an 
etymological work per se, of first importance: 
Sir Gerard Clauson, An etymological dictionary 
of pre-thirteenth-century Turkish, Oxford, 1972. 
It is most instructive to compare the two books 
for the etymologies of certain words. It 18 
noteworthy that both authors rely heavily on 
and refer constantly to the three volumes that 
have so far appeared of G. Doerfer, Turkische 
und mongolische Elemente im Neuperstachen, 
Wiesbaden, 1963—7. 

It is interesting to note that Hamilton 
returns at xiii.8 to the reading of Huart yoq, 
rejecting Pelliot’s yyng ‘coton’. Here is an 
instance where Pelliot has done what he wished 
to prevent Huart from doing, since the reading 
of Pelliot 18 now perpetuated in Clauson 941, 
who indeed has a special note on why yun, 
which normally means ‘wool’, should here 
mean ‘cotton’. In faot, yuy ocours in this 
text at i.3, but there it can mean ‘ wool’. 
Pelliot had thought of cotton because it 
occurred in connexion with sowing (tarf-) and 
beside kini[ir] chanvre '. Hamilton abolishes 
‘hemp’ by reading KER'[K] kärgäk ‘ néces- 
saire’ He thereby abolishes another item 
found in Clauson (p. 729): kéndir as an 
economic orop, PP 13, 3. 

In rejecting Pelliot’s reading yyng, Hamilton 
says merely ' Un coup d'oeil sur le manuscrit 
suffit, pourtant, pour s'assurer de la justesse 
de la lecture YW X. = yoq’. In fact, it is by 
no means so easy to be sure of the reading in 
this diffioult soript, and Hamilton ought to 
have referred to other places where similar 
shapes can be found, especially since the reader 
is provided with such splendid facsimiles. The 
difference between YWNK and YWX is often 
very slight indeed. 

Nevertheless, Hamilton has rendered & 
valuable service in elucidating this difficult 
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line. His interpretation is confirmed by the 
fact that the line, as he translates it on the 
basis of the new readings, corresponds almost 
exactly to the parallel passage in a Chinese 
version of the story translated by É. Chavannes 
in an article published in 7'P in the same year 
as Pelliot’s edition. It is this version that 
corresponds in general most closely to the 
Uighur version. 

In the matter of loan-words, 1t can bo said 
that Hamilton has much more often than 
Clauson attributed a Tooharian or Sogdian 
source to the Turkish words. In some cases this 
seems to me to be due to excessive enthusiasm 
for Tocharian on the part of Hamilton. Thus, 
Hamilton ascribes the numerals 1, 2, 4, and 5 
to Tocharian, whereas Clauson gives no etymo- 
logy and evidently regards them as pure 
Turkish words. Moreover, the comparisons 
are not as close as one could wish: bir of. 
par-/par- in paiwe/parwat eto.; ekki ‘2° of. 
Tooh. A wiki ‘20’; tort ‘4’ cf. Toch. A/B 
Hwar/Hwer; bef ‘5’ cf. Toch. B pis. Nor is it 
easy to seo how Turkish yunt ‘ horse’ could 
have been borrowed from Tocharian A yuk. 
Here it is useful, however, to have the refer- 
ence to Sinor's article, not mentioned by 
Clauson (p. 946). 

Better judgement is shown in the case of 
loan-words from Iranian. Thus, Hamilton 
assigns ton ‘vétement’ to ‘Saka thauna’, 
referring to Luders and Pelliot. Clauson 
quoted the same etymology in his Turkish 
and Mongolian studies, Lendon, 1962, 16, but 
in his etymological dictionary he says: ‘It 
has been usual for some years to desoribe this 
as a l.-w. fr. Saka iauna “ clothing ", but 1t is 
unlikely that the Turks would have had no 
native word for “ clothing ", and there are 
difficulties about the initial sound; the 
resemblance is therefore prob. due to co- 
incidence ? (p. 612). 

As Old Turkish had only one initial dental 
that was voiceless, Saka [0] would have had to 
appear ast. The Saka word was widely spread 
in Central Asia and is known also from Kucean 
Sanskrit thavana and Krorain Prakrit thavam- 
nae. That it was an Ur-Saka word is clear 
from the fact that ıt is found also in Ossetic 
D tuna, I tyn. If the word came to Turkish via 
Kucean Sanskrit or Krorain Prakrit or even 
another Saka dialect, the initial consonant 
would already have been [t]. In modern 
Turkish, as in modern Persian, the usual word 
is Arabic libäs ‘ clothing’, but in neither case 
does the adoption of a foreign word mean the 
adoption of clothing from the same source. 
But even in Old Turkish ton is not the only 
word known for ‘clothing’. Moreover, the 


1 Seo H. W. Bailey, T PS, 1945, 26-7; Acta 
Or., Xxx, 1966, 20. 
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ver) used in Old Turkish for ‘to put on, or 
wear (clothing)’ was ke;d- (Clauson, 700), 
which had a derivative kedgu ‘“ clothing * in a 
broad sense’ (Clauson, 702), attested as early 
as the eighth century and indeed in hendiadys 
with ton just as would be expeoted 1f ton were a 
loan-word. 

Cid Turkish esän ‘ sain, bien portant, en bon 
état” is similarly asoribed to Iranian by 
Hamilton but 18 according to Clauson (p. 248) 
‘not to be confused with Pr. dsan “easy ”?. 
Why not ? 

In the case of Old Turkish dmari ‘ innom- 
brable, sans nombre, un grand nombre de’, 
Hamilton gives preference (p. 59) to a sugges- 
tion made in & letter by W. B. Henning, who 
proposed to seo in dmari an Iranian *a-mar-sya- 
concaining mar ‘number’ as in Manichaean 
Middle Persian, Pahlavi, and New Persian. 
In Clauson (p. 164) we find ‘a L-w. of un- 
certain origin’ followed by references to 
suggestions made by von Gabain. Her first 
suggestion was stated * as follows: ‘amari 
(= mp. abdrig) einige, die anderen, übrigen ', 
reproduced by Clauson as ‘“ somo, a certain 
number of”’. As far as the meaning is oon- 
cerned, Pahlavi and  Manichaean Middle 
Persian abdrig, basically ‘ other’, fits all the 
passages quoted by Clauson, which includes 
the passages in the text edited by Hamilton. 
These occur all in one context (i.7 ii.2. ii.8), 
and amdri seems here to be correlative to 
adrug ‘ other’. 

In her Aliürkische Grammatik (second ed., 
Leipzig, 1950), von Gabain has a new sugges- 
tion for amari (p. 294): ‘ vell. < mur. *ahmàra, 
sak. ahumara “ ungezáhlt, einige". The 
meaning of amari she gives as ‘einige’. Tho 
samo formulation occurs in her Turkische 
Turfanterte, x,* 56, quoted by Clauson as 
‘Middle Iranian “*ahmära, Saka ahumara 
“incaloulable, some”’. In the TTT, X, 
index von Gabain quotes the passage amarilari 
tinl,lar (TI D-5 89) with the translation 
‘einige von den Lebewesen (!)'. On p. 13, 
opposite the text she had ‘ manche Lebe- 
wesen'. Here ‘some’ seems unsuited to the 
context where we find sansiz ‘innumerable ' 
and arié kis ‘extremely numerous’. In the 
context in Hamilton’s text we also find 
sansiz tiimdn ‘innumerable myriads’ so that 
the meaning ‘innumerable’ cannot be ex- 
oludad here for dmdri either. 

The Khotanese ahumära-—ahumara in von 


* W. Bang and A. von Gabain, Analytischer 
Index eu den fünf ersten Stücken der türkischen 
T'urfan-texie (BPAW, Phil.-hist. Klasse, xvi), 
Berlin, 1931, 464. 

* Abh. der Deutschen Akademie der Wiss. xu 
Berlin, Klasse fur Sprachen, Literatur und 
Kunst, Jahrg. 1958, Nr. 1, Berlin, 1959 
(= TTT, x). 
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Gabain’s works and elsewhere is inaccurate— 
means ‘countless’ and not ‘some’ or 
‘several’. The meaning ' einige ' given by von 
Gabian 18 no doubt based on the entry in 8. 
Konow, Saka studies, Oslo, 1932, 114: ‘ a^«- 
mdra, not counted, several’. The idea that 
ahumdra- represents Middle Iranian *ahmära- 
can be traced to the same source: Saka 
studies, 37, ‘ ahumara > * *ahmära, countless ’. 
Both notions are incorrect. ahumdra- means 
only ‘countless’. Konow’s references in 
Saka studies aro all to E. Leumann, Buddhis- 
tische Literatur nordarisch und deutsch, 1. 
Teil : Nebenstucke, Leipzig, 1920 (= Abh. für 
die Kunde des Morgenlandes, xv, 2). Leumann 
had already discovered that ahumaära- corre- 
sponds to Sanskrit aneka- ‘many’ and ren- 
dered ' viele’. ahumära occurs six times in the 
12 folios of a translation of the Suvarnabhasa- 
sūtra edited by Konow in 1934 in SPAW 
1935, 428-86 (29 r 6, 31 r 5, 7, 32 v 1, 34 r 4, 84 
v 2). In each case it corresponds to aneka- in 
the Sanskrit text. Konow accordingly rendered 
by ‘ zahllos' in his glossary (p. 469). He still 
gave only ‘countless’ in his Primer of 
Khotanese Saka, Oslo, 1949, 95. In this work the 
etymology from *ahmdra is also no more to be 
found. There is indeed no evidence for the 
survival of h from hm in Khotanese. ahumara- 
probably represents *ahamüra- with -a- > -u- 
due partly to the following labial and partly 
to an adaptation to the intensive prefix hu-. 
*hamära- ‘number’ is the same as Persian 
hamär ‘number’ borrowed early into Arme- 
nian 5 as hamar ‘ number ’. 

As long as it is accepted, then, that the 
meaning of Turkish amart is ' countless’, the 
etymology proposed by Henning is the only 
possible Iranian etymology. If, on the other 
hand, further evidence should confirm the 
meaning ‘some, a certain number of’ and an 
Iranian origin is still sought, then von Gabain’s 
original suggestion will need to be considered 


again. 

It should be noted that neither Clauson nor 
Hamilton has listed all occurrences of ämäri. 
A complete list of occurrences of such words is 
plainly a desideratum for further research, 
as the above discussion makes clear. 

The following words are said by Hamilton 
to have been borrowed from Sogdian 5: 
amit < "miy (p. 96); bag < By- (p. 93); 
Ayart < čyry (p. 60); timin < tym(n) (p. 83) ; 
wark < wasyk (p. 85); cumaru < zwm'r 


4 Konow’s >, like Hamilton’s «—, means 
what most people indicate by <, namely ‘is 
derived from’ or ‘ is borrowed from ^`. 

5H. Hübechmann, Armenische Grammatik, 
Leipzig, 1897, 178. 

‘In addition to nom < nwm and tamu < 
imi, on whioh Clauson and Hamilton both 
follow the generally &ccepted view. 
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(p. 91). Apart from warsik, which seems not 
to be listed by Clauson, only two of these are 
regarded as loan-words by Clauson. Of bdg 
(Clauson be:g) he says ‘almost certainly a 
l.-w. fr. Chinese po “the head of a hundred 
men "' (p. 322) and of zumaru ‘no doubt a 
l.-w., prob. Iranian’ (p. 628). In each of the 
above cases Hamilton’s judgement is no doubt 
sounder. Before, however, one could accept 
his suggestion for a Tocharian origin of a word 
like galti ‘ comme, ainsi que, lorsque, à savoir, 
nommément’ (p. 115), it would be necessary 
to prove that there had been extensive bor- 
rowing from Tocharian including borrowing of 
such words as oonjunotions and particles. It is 
better therefore, with Clauson (p. 618), to 
leave the etymology undecided. 

` On the origin of gamay ‘ all’ there is agree- 
ment in seeing the source as Pahlavi and 
Manichaean Middle Perman hamdg (Hamilton, 
116; Clauson, 627, kamaj). tay ‘ merveilleux, 
rare’, without etymology in Clauson, 510, is 
ascribed, following others, to Iranian (p. 74). 
Cited is only an Iranian loan-word from 
Armenian tang ‘rare, précieux’. In Pahlavi 
and Modern Persian, however, tang is basically 
‘narrow’. The semantic development ‘ nar- 
tow > thin > thinly spread > rare > marvel- 
lous’ is not difficult to document, but caution 
is advised. Nevertheless, it is useful to have 
references to the literature, which we do not 
find in Clauson. 

It is interesting to note that Hamilton (p. 72) 
and Clauson (p. 75) seem quite independently 
to have proposed a Chinese origin for Turkish 
aq ‘détestable, mauvais”. Both see here 
Chinese o BE (Mathews 4809) from Archaic *-ák 
(Karlgren 209). As pointed out by Hamilton, 
Bang had already suggested an Iranian origin. 
In fact, Avestan aka- ‘ bad’ is continued by 
Middle Persian 'g' and New Persan dk. 
Hamilton comments mysteriously: ‘ Cela dit, 
il n’est peut-être pas interdit de penser que la 
resemblance entre le chinois *-ák et le vieil 
iranien aka-, signifiant tous deux ' mauvais ”, 
n'était pas simplement fortuite '. The conclu- 
sion one should draw, I think, is that the 
Turkish, Chinese, and Indo-Iranian words 
have nothing more in common than an 
onomatoposic origin. 

Neither Clauson (p. 876) nor Hamilton 
(p. 184) refers to the suggestion made by H. W. 
Bailey * that Turkish yaflaq ‘ mauvais, mal’ 


7W. B. Henning, Sogdica, London, 1940, 
29-30. 

3 Khotanese texts, vi, Cambridge, 1967, 
286-7. Khotanese yole probably reflects 
earlier *yablaka- irrespeotive of its etymo ogy. 
The etymology proposed by Bailey is extremely 
doubtful. One wonders indeed whether in this 
case the borrowing did not take place in the 
opposite direction. 
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may be of Iranian origin. Khotanese yole, 
borrowed into Tooharian B as yolo, means 
‘evil (&act)', precisely as required, and may 
go back to an earlier *yablaka-. 

Neither Clauson (p. 631) nor Hamilton 
(p. 117) gives an Iranian origin for qin 
‘torture, peine, punition’, although Sogdian 
has kyn continuing Avestan kaená- ' punish- 
ment, revenge’, which is, as is well known, 
related to Gk. roux. 

Finally, since this book is so stimulating, I 
may add that ada ' danger, péril’ (p. 97), for 
which no origin is given either here or in 
Clauson, 40 (aga), reminds me of Avestan 
as6i- ‘ fear, danger ', continued in later Iranian, 
as the evidence of the Armenian loan-word ah 
‘fear’ shows’® An Iranian a-stem probably 
existed (a8a-) beside the t+stem. Turkish had 
only the one dental fricative with which to 
represent Iranian 8 and may well have used 
d [8] accordingly. 

R. E. EMMERICK 


Erro GRINSTEAD: Analysis of the 
Tangut script. (Scandinavian Insü- 
tute of Asian Studies Monograph 
Series, No. 10.) 376 pp. Lund: 
Studentenlitteratur, 1972. Sw. kr. 65. 


The title of this book may not, at first sight, 
attract a wide circle of readers, since Tanguto- 
logists, 1f there is such & word, are still rather 
rare animals. This would be a great pity, since 
Grinstead's purpose in writing it was to interest 
also two other classes of soholars ocoupied in 
different fields of study. 

The first part of the book starts with a 
general discussion of the nature and origin of 
scripts, alphabetic and non-alphabetio, and will 
be of interest to all those who concern them- 
selves with moie or less unknown languages 
in peouliar scripts. The second part deals 
exclusively with the Tangut language and 
Boript, and is designed in the author's words 
(p. 45) * to provide scholars ın other disorplines 
with ready access to [Tangut] texts through a 
convenient form of diotionary '. The scholars 
who wil be most interested are those who 
concern themselves with translations of 
Buddhist scriptures in non-Indian languages. 
The most substantial part of the surviving 
Tangut literature is translations of such 
soriptures. Grinstead recently published nine 
volumes of the Tangut Tripitaka in facsimile 
in the Sata-pitaka Series, Indo-Asian Litera- 
tures, and this does not, l think, inolude all 
the known material. 


° See É. Benveniste, T'PS, 1945, 68-9. 
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After his general observations on scripts, 
Grinstead points out that three different non- 
alphabetic soripts were invented in eastern 
Asia within a century or so either side of 
A.D. 1000. The first of these was that of the 
Kitan, of which there were two kinds, large 
and small, invented in a.D. 920 and 924 
respectively. There are only trivial remains of 
the large soript. The surviving remains of the 
small script, apart from a few brief coin 
legends and the like, at present amount to 
no more than ten texta: four fairly substantial 
epitaphs of Liao (Kitan) emperors or their 
consorts, five short or very short and one 
originally substantial but fragmentary. Grin- 
stead was aware that Soviet scholars had 
* done some computer work ' on these in 1963, 
but unfortunately not that a report on this 
work was published in 1970 in a book, repro- 
ducing typescript and hand-drawn Kitan 
characters, entitled Mateialy po deshifrovke 
kidcnskogo pis ma, published by the Institut 
Etnografu, Akademiya Nauk SSSR, in 
Moscow of which 800 copies were printed. 
Vol. 1 (177 pp), by V. S. Starikov, contains 
some preliminary matter on various points of 
interest, a list of all known characters with 
conversions into a three-figure code, a ' geleo- 
tive formal-functional dictionary ' with trans- 
lations of those characters and groups of 
characters (in Russian terminology ‘ blocks ’) 
of which the meanings are known, and where 
they are available, the phonetic values for 
some of them suggested by scholars who have 
worked in this field, which are chiefly remark- 
able for the irreconcilable differences between 
those scholars’ suggestions 1egarding most 
characters, and finally a complete transcription 
in three-figure code of all the inacriptions at 
present known. Vol. 11 (98 pp.), by M. Arapov, 
A. Karapet'yante, Z. Malikovekaya, and M. 
Probst, subtitled ‘Tentative morphological 
ana ysis of the texte in the small Kitan script’ 
contains papers on various aspecta of the 
problem of decipherment based on extensive 
use of a computer for tabulating and analysing 
individual words (‘ blocks ’) ın the texts. The 
position so far reached seems to be that the 
language is polysyllabic, and, as has usually 
been supposed, a kind of Proto-Mongolian, 
written in & syllabie script with a few logo- 
grams, that is characters representing whole 
words irrespective of their length, and that a 
good many monosyllabic and polysyllabic 
affixes have been identified and divided mto 
three olasses, deolensional affixes, conjuga- 
tional affixes (with the consequential identifica- 
tion of some words as nouns and others as 
verbs), and suffixes used to form denominal 
and deverbal nouns and adjectives, and non- 
basic vorbs (passive, causative etc.). The 
actual functions of some affixes, including a 
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genitive affix, have been identified, but not so 
far, I think, much more. 

Starikov has collected and reproduced 755 
Kitan characters, but a good many of these are 
duplicates, e.g. the same character written in a 
standard and a cursive style, and he reckons 
that so far only about 873 different characters 
are known, of which about 65 are ‘ allographs ’. 
Having regard to the limited quantity of 
material which has survived and the repetitive 
character of the epitaphs, this is certainly not 
the complete repertory; for example of the 
numerals, which are written in logograms, two 
of the units, all the tens above 20, and all the 
higher numerals are still missing or unidentified, 
but there may not be a great deal still missing. 

Lacking any knowledge of this book, 
Grinstead unfortunately had to rely on the 
inadequate description of the script in K. 
Wittfogel and Fêng Chia-chéng’s History 
of Chinese society : Liao, which gave him a 
rather false impression of ite nature. He is 
quite right in saying that some Kitan 
characters are the same as Chinese characters 
with one or two strokes or dots added or 
eliminated, but he did not realize that a good 
many, nearly 10% of the repertory, are exact, 
or almost exact, copies of Chinese characters. 
I have counted nearly 30, not including some 
near misses. But so far as our knowledge of 
Kitan extends, these Kitan characters have 
neither the meaning nor the phonetic value of 
their Chinese originals. The character repro- 
duong Chinese ing ‘ adult, individual, nail, 
sting, ete.’ is the logogram for ‘ 20 °’ (Mongolian 
qorwn). The logograms for “heaven, divine’ 
(Mong. teygeri) and ‘month’ (Mong. sara) are 
Chinese ta ‘ great’ with two and one strokes 
respectively added; the character which is a 
near miss for Chinese yueh ‘month’ does not 
mean ‘month’, and the logogram for ‘ great’ 
(Mong. yeke) is not like Chinese ta. The phonetic 
values of the reproductions of Chinese + ‘ one’, 
probably a noun, and pa ‘eight’, possibly a 
logogram, are unknown, but in any event they 
do not mean ‘ one’ and ' eight ’, the logograms 
for which are Chinese yu * jade ’ with two added 
strokes, and a near miss for hstieh ‘ cave, hole’ 
respectively. In short the inventor of the 
Kitan script clearly drew his inspiration from 
the simpler Chinese characters when he 
invented his own script, in which hardly any 
characters have as many as seven or eight 
Strokes, but he regarded them merely as con- 
venient writing models, and did not adopt, 
perhaps even deliberately avoided adopting, 
either the sound or the meaning of the charac- 
ters that he borrowed. If the sound value of 
the Kitan phonetics and the meanings of more 
logograms and words spelt gyllabioally are ever 
to be established, ıt will only be by the 
laborious process in which our Soviet colleagues 
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are now engaged of identifying the functions 
of the various declensional and conjugational 
affixes, matching them with the corresponding 
Mongolian affixes, and then perhaps getting 


‘near enough to the sounds of words spelt 


syllabically to match them also. 

The second such non-alphabetic script was 
that of the Tangut invented in A.D. 1036 
traditionally by a committee of scholars, but 
Grinstead is probably right in suggesting that 
the moving spirit in it was a member of the 
Kitan royal alan, the Ye-lu. Tangut is, like 
Chinese, monosyllabic, and a syllabio script 
with a few logograms would have been quite 
inappropriate. The script in fact comprises & 
very large repertory of logograms with a few 
phonetic characters used to represent Chinese 
loan-words and syllables in Buddhist Sanskrit 
proper names, dhärams, otc. Its inventors 
seem to have taken just as much pleasure in 
complication as the inventor of the Kitan script 
in simplicity. Hardly any characters have 
fewer than six strokes, and some run up to 
nearly 20. Characters as complicated as these 
were inevitably built up from a number of 
components put together in different combina- 
tions, and Grinstead (p. 14) agrees with 
Kychanov that such components include the 
11 there listed, which were obviously borrowed 
from Kitan. A perusal of the full Kitan 
repertory shows that a number of other Kitan 
components, including such common ones as 
the reproduction of the Chinese character for 
nit ‘ woman’ with the cross-bar omitted, were 
borrowed in this way. Grinstead also pomts 
out that other components were borrowed from 
Chinese. But it is clear that, apart from one or 
two components of Chinese origin which 
fanction in much the same way as Chinese 
radicals, these borrowed components were only, 
80 to speak, small bricks used to construot large 
edifices, and that they give no clue to the 
sound or meaning of the characters in which 
they are incorporated. 

The third such non-alphabetio soript was 
that invented by, or more probably for, the 
(Proto-Manchu) Jurchen after they had 
defeated the Liao dynasty and established 
their own, Chin, dynasty in northern China in 
about A.D. 1115. This too is, like the Kitan, 
primarily a syllabio script with a few logograms, 
but is different in character in that some of the 
logograms are Chinese characters with a dot 
or dash added which have the same meaning 
as the Chinese originals. 

The rest of the book is devoted exclusively to 
Tangut. Its most important parts are: (1) a 
complete list of all Tangut characters, each 
accompanied by its number, if there is one, 
in the list of characters at the end of M. V. 
Sofronov’s Grammatika tangutskogo yazyka, 
Moscow, 1968, and ite meaning, or, if it is & 
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phonetio, its sound, if these are known; (2) an 
English-Tangut vocabulary, the first of its 
kind in any language; (3) a facsimile of 77 pp. 
of cursive Tangut script with the standard form 
of nearly every character written beside it; 
and (4) & conversion into Sofronov’s code 
numbers of the first 5 pp. of the facsimile, the 
Chinese text of which it is a translation, a 
tranalation into English, and a commentary. 

Tangut will always be a difficult language to 
master, 1f only because of the large number of 
complicated characters which have to be 
recognized and remembered. Hitherto it has 
been practically impossible to make any real 
progress in it without a good knowledge of 
Chinese, and in recent years Japanese and 
Russian too have become required reading. 
With this book most of these complications 
have disappeared, but I doubt whether it 
would be posable to read a Tangut Buddhist 
text confidently without the knowledge of the 
grammar which is proyided by Sofronov’s 
Grammatika. 

Something must be said about lexicography. 
So far four different systems have been devised 
for arranging Tangut characters. All are based 
on making & list in, so to speak, hierarchical 
order of all the components, and then arranging 
the characters in an order im which such 
components appear in each character when ıt 
is analysed. The two earlier systems started the 
analysis at the top left-hand corner, the two 
later, including Grinstead’s, at the bottom 
right-hand corner. In Grinstead’s list, which 
is unfortunately not numbered, the number of 
characters on & page varies from time to time, 
but on my count there are about 6,087. Some 
of these are queried, and Grinstead suspects 
that they are mis-spellings of other characters. 
Sofronov’s list includes only 5,819 characters ; 
it is certainly not quite complete, and the true 
figure must lie between these two extremes. 

Gninstead’s stated purpose in ocmpiling 
the English-Tangut vocabulary was to provide 
scholars with the means of tracing a character 
of which the meaning is fairly obvious, but 
which is not immediately traceable in his list. 
But it has also, I think, obvious importance 
for those scholars who are interested in the 
comparative philology of the Tibeto-Burman 
language group. The procedure is rather 
roundabout. The vocabulary gives the Tangut 
character which has a particular meaning; 
Sofronov's list gives the supposed sound of that 
character. The word with the same meaning 
can then be looked up in the English index to 
Jdschke’s Tibetan—English dictionary or some 
similar authority and the two words compared. 
Sometimes the resulte are promising; for 
example ‘two’ in Tibetan is gaits, ın Tangut 
tentatively nye, but ‘four’ in Tibetan bá is 
not very olose to Tangut idje unless one 
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assumes that b- and - are prefixes and that 74 
represents an earlier *-djí. Another useful 
investigation might be to see whether Tangut 
verbs which are represented by two or three 
characters are like those Tibetan verbs which 
have different phonetically linked forms for 
different tenses or moods. 

Finally ıt must be said, with regret, that this 
book, for all its merits, is not always easy to 
read. Grinstead’s style tends to be allusive, and 
the arrangement of the various parte of the 
book looks a little haphazard. In particular 
two parts which should be contiguous are 
widely separated. The index of the 107 
components, headed ‘Index of telecode 
arrangement’ 18 on p. 39, each component 
accompanied by a figure. The reader is left to 
himself to find out that the dictionary starts 
on p. 72 and that the figures on p. 39 are of the 
pages of the dictionary. There is a long list of 
two columns of figures on pp. 152 ff. headed 
‘ Telecode-Wenhai conversion table’. ‘ Tele- 
code’ here means the figures in Sofronov's 
list of 5,819 characters in the first column. 


-The table is, in fact, a concordance between 


that list and the lst of characters m More 
pis'snen, Moscow, 1969, the translation by four 
sohclars in collaboration of the Tangut 
etymological dictionary called in Chinesa Wen 
hat ` Sea of characters’. The last figure in the 
Wer has list is No. 5,145, that is 674 less than 
the other list. In Grmstead’s list there are in 
the second column 834 five-figure numbers 
starting with 10, and described in the preamble 
as ‘x-s’ which one must assume to mean 
* characters in Sofronov’s list, but not in the 
More pisimen’. The figures do not of course 
tally, which is explained by the fact that 
Grinstead says that he has made extensive 
corractions in both lista. This was unquestion- 
ably necessary, but does not seem to work out 
quite perfectly. No. 5,145 in the Wen hat 
hst is No. 1,643 in Sofronov’s list and is so 
shown in Grinstead’s own dictionary, p. 113, 
sixth character in the first column. But in this 
concordance Sofronov’s No. 1,643 is shown as 
equivalent to Wen has No. 4,719 which is not 
in Grinstead’s dictionary and 18 in fact a 
rather bad misreading of 5,145 in a partially 
parallel text which contains other misreadings. 
I should perhaps add that in pp. 282 ff. the 
first five pages of the facsimile, pp. 300-4, 
are consistently referred to as pp. 185-9. 


GERARD CLAUSON 


ANNE-Manr BLONDEAU (ed. and tr): 
AMatértauz pour l'étude de lhippologi 
et de l hipptatrie tibétaines (à partir 
manuscrits de Touen-houang). (Centre 
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de Recherches d'Histoire et de Philo- 
logie de Ja iv® Section de l’École 
Pratique des Hautes Études. [Série] 
II. utes Études Orientales, 2.) 
[iv], 427 pp., 42 facsims. (Genève: 
Librairie Droz, 1972. 


Tibetan studies have been well served by 
woman Tibetologists in Paris, but they suffered 
a serious setback with the death of Marcelle 
Lalou on 15 December 1967. Most appropri- 
ately, two of the longest and most important 
articles that appeared in the volume! in 
memory of Marcelle Lalou published in 1971 
were contributed by two distinguished woman 
Tibetologists, Mme. Anne-Marie Blondeau ? and 
Mme. Ariane Macdonald. The importance of 
these articles has been assessed by Per Kvaerne 
in JA, OOLIX, 3-4, 1971, 391-3. 

The work under review was inspired by 
Mme. Blondeau’s teacher Marcelle Lalou and 
was dedicated posthumously to her. It consists 
of a long mtroduction (pp. 5-171), in which six 
Sanskrit hippologioal texte are disoussed and 
then compared with the Tibetan material; 
the Tibetan texts of six Tun-huang MSS with 
facing French translations, followed in each 
case by extensive notes (pp. 174-327); four 
appendixes—({1) Tibetan text and facing 
French translation of the colophon of the 
Asvayurveda found in the Tanjur (pp. 330-3); 
(2) a table comparing the subjects treated in 
the Tanjur Á$vayurveda with Sanskrit texts 
(pp. 334-43); (3) Tibetan text and facing 
translation of the part of the Tanjur A$vayur- 
veda that describes systematically the parts of 
the horse, followed by notes and three diagrams 
(pp. 845-083); (4) French translation of the 
Bacot xylograph, followed by notes (pp. 
365-82); bibliography (pp. 385-90); indexes 
(pp. 393-424); lst of contents (pp. 425-7); 
faemmiles of the six Pelliot Tun-huang M83 
and of the Bacot xylograph (pages not 
numbered). 

It will thus be apparent that in order to 
interpret these difficult Tun-huang hippo- 
logical texts, Blondeau has studied those 
Sanskrit texts available to her that could be 
expected to shed light on them as well as such 
Tibetan texts as seemed relevant. Tho 
philological study of the Tun-huang texts has 
also been the object of her close attention, as 
the constant reference to parallel passages 
shows. Her mastery of the language of these 
difficult texts can also be seen in the large 
number of proposed emendations. 

One source that Blondeau seems to have 
neglected is the information to be derived from 


1 Études tibétaines dédiées à la mémoire de 
Marcelle Lalou, Paris, 1971. 
1 * Le Iha-'dre bka'-than ' on pp. 29-126. 
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& study of Tibetan translations of Sanskrit 
medioal works. In many instances this material 
is important for the proper understanding of 
these texte. 

In the case of plant names a most useful 
source of information has appeared too late 
to be used by Blondeau: An tlHustrated Tibeto- 
Mongohan materia medica of Ayurveda of 
'Jam-dpal-rdo-rje of Mongolia, ed. Lokesh 
Chandra, New Delhi, 1971 (Sata-pitaka Series, 
LXXXII). 

Despite the long delay in the &ppearance of 
this book—the avani-propos is first dated 
March 1966 and then the dedication to Lalou 
is added in two sentences dated January 
1970—it shows a number of signs of hasty 
preparation. Most of these are just minor 
irritations and in no way detract from the 
gcholarly value of the book. One notices 
particularly the misprinting of Sanskrit 
words: arjuna instead of arjuna twice on 
p. 67; rdkgasa and ptéica lack their macrons 
on pp. 59 and 394; smañjista appears for 
mañjistha on p. 380. References without page 
numbers are also very inconvenient, e.g. on 
p. 379 we are referred to a book by Fuliozat 
without a page reference. Likewise, in the 
bibliography we find an item: ‘ Lalou (M.)— 
Texte médical tibétain, J.As, Paris, 1941-1942, 
referring to & communication m Journal 
Asiatique, coxxxin, 1941-2, 209-11. 

It would have been infinitely easier to find 
one’s way from the various texts to the 
various notes, from the texts and notes to the 
facsimiles and the reverse, and from the 
indexes to texts, notes, and facsimiles, if the 
reader had been provided with page headings. 
It is true that it is often difficult to persuade 
printers to provide this service, but in this 
case, since the typescript has been photo- 
graphically reproduced, the fault lies with the 
typist or with the person who instructed the 
typist. 

It was extremely sensible to provide 
facsimiles. This is always an important 
service to scholars and soholarship. Even 
though it is reassuring to be told that all the 
transcriptions have been oheoked by Lalou 
(p. 2), it is always possible that a misprint 
may be overlooked or some feature of the 
original not adequately reproduced. This is 
especially possible where, as here, no apparatus 
is provided to the texts. Thus, on p. 186, 1. 44 
Blondeau has: ] bu’s, etc., whereas in the 
facsimile an aksara appears between | and 
bus. On p. 188, 1. 48 Blondeau has çegsu/ 
beal-la, but /bcal-la is anything but olear on the 
facsimile. On p. 196, 1. 81 Blondeau has "gros 
mdur without comment, but the facsimile has 
'gros mdo mdur with do m deleted. On p. 254, 
IV, 1. 1 begins according to Blondeau with... 
na-ba’s, but on the facamile -ok is clear before 
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na-ba’s. Buch information could turn out to be 
important. 

A few random notes on some words follow. 

p. 204, n. 4: hdon-mo translates Sanskrit 
éroni- in Vägbhata, Astäñgahrdayasamhusa, 
Sü. 12.9. 

p. 207, n. 2b: far-nar-po tr. Skt. kiljana- in 
Ravigupta’s Siddhasüra 5.9. 

p. 208, n. 32: The various lug plants are 
described and illustrated in the IUustrated 
material medica referred to above. 

p. 313, n. 24: rkyen-pa is not ‘donné 
uniquement par Das’ but is given the meaning 
required ‘ barley ' (Russian jaëmen’) in B. V. 
Semitov, J. M. Parflonovió, and B. D. 
Dandaron, Kratkij tibelsko-russkij slovar’, 
Moscow, 1963. 

p. 315, n. 46: bya-gag tr. Skt. kurkuja- and 
daksa- ‘cock’ in Ravigupta’s Stddhasdra. 
This must be meant here. 

p. 376, n. 84: kam-pa tr. Skt. stiryabhaka- 
(Siddhasära 2.19), = Skt. parthd- (Vägbhata, 
Si. 15.24) Cleome viscosa Linn. 

p. 977, n. bl: cu-gan tr. Skt. iugä-Lsirt 
(Vàgbhata, S8. 10.24), = Skt. vaméa-locand- 
Bambusa arundinacea Willd. 

p. 377, n. 52: dan-rog is said to be of three 
kinds in the [Hustrated materia medica (p. 92). 
In the medical texts Skt. eranda is usually 
retained in translation. 

p. 377, n. 54: éu-dag alone is commonly 
found in medical texts to translate Skt. 
vacá- Acorus calamus Linn. 

p. 878, n. 69: Surely egyid-sgur mi-óes must 
mean ‘ unable to bend his knees’. Note that 
sgyid lug-pa, for which Jaschke quotes Csoma 
for the meaning ‘ slothful, idle, lazy ', renders 
Skt. sdda- ‘ sinking feeling ' in medical texts. 

p. 380, n. 93: dug-mo nun is commonly used 
in medical texts to translate Skt. vatea(ka)- 
and its synonyms. This is the kurchi plant, 
Holarrhena antidysenterica Wall. Its bark, 
when dried and ground, is rubbed over the body 
in a case of dropsy.* The kurchi plant is 
recommended by Vagbhata both for external 
and internal preparations. It is, for example, 
applied externally in the case of swelling of the 
scrotum (vrddh-) according to Vagbhata, 
Oi. 13.34-5. Here, according to Blondeau’s 
translation, the horse has a swelling of the 
‘ épine dorsale”. The Tibetan has géun-hgram 
rgyab-g£un, on which she makes no comment. 
It is not clear to me. 

p. 380, n. 96: For éhos Blondeau cites the 
Skt. counterpart rañjana (without naming her 
source) and then equates éhos-Sin with 
rafijana-druma from Monier-Williams, who 
identifies it aa Shorea robusta Gaertn. f. In 


3 R. N. Chopra, S. L. Nayar, and I. C. 
Chopra, Glossary of Indiam medicinal plants, 
New Delhi, 1956, 134. 
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Yopgaéataka 25, however, ćhos renders Skt. 
kiméuka-, which 18 Butea frondosa Roxb. 
kiméuka- 15 & tree (in), and the presence or 
absence of ^ is immaterial.  kimówka- is 
sometimes rendered in Tibetan by rgya- 
skyegs-kyt sin. The tree Shorea robusta Gaertn. 
f. is usually rendered in Tibetan by in sala, 
but sra-& pog-gi én is also found, as well as 
other transcriptions of Skt. synonyms. 

‘These remarks concerning details are not 
intended in any way to detract from the value 
and importance of the achievement of Mme. 
Blondeau. They indicate rather the necessity 
of having many more editions of Tibetan texts, 
carefully prepared and provided with indexes. 
It is to Paris that we can look with expectation 
that a great tradition will be suitably 
continued. 

E. E. EMATERIOK 


Burton Watson (tr.): Chinese rhyme- 
prose: poems 4n the fu form from the 
Han and Stax Dynasties periods. 
(UNESCO Collection of Representa- 
tive Works, Chinese Series.) xi, 128 
pp. New York and London : Columbia 
University Press, 1971. $6, £2.86. 


* What is a fu?’ Any student of Chinese 
would have to think for & moment how to 
explain it as a literary genre. One can say that 
fw is prose, but written in verse, or that it 18 
verse written in prose, with interspersed rhyme. 
The history of fu is a varied one, 1ts form and 
style changing with time. Burton Watson's 
Chinese rhyme-prose attempts a comprehensive 
definition. The book consists of translations of 
13 fu, early works from the third century 8.0. 
to the sixth century A.D. ' The fu in its early 
form generally consists of a combination of 
prose and rhymed verse (hence the English 
term “‘ rhyme-prose ”), prose serving for Ast or 
introduction that explain the genesis of the 
piece as well as for occasional interludes, verse 
taking over in the more rhapsodio and emotion- 
ally charged passages.’ The nature of the fu is 
descriptive, using parallelism and historical 
allusion to convey in detail the grandeur of 
the subject, introducing names of rare plants 
and exotic objects, breath-takingly beautiful 
women and unusual scenery. Such rhetorical 
devices and inflated diction are caloulated to 
* dazzle the reader and sweep him off his feet ’. 
But the contents of the fu do not always 
equal the richness of the language. As with a 
rococo room, all the decorative paraphernalia 
go to composing an over-all picture, but taken 
individually their point is lost: nevertheless, 
they are essential to the total effect, and such 
is the case with the fu. 
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His selection of fu in the book shows 
Whateon's insight into this genre of literature. 
Each piece well represents one characteristic. 
He wisely avoided the well-known but 
rhetorical pieces, such as the many fu of capital 
cities: 1n translation, they would at best 
appear a heap of colourful bricks and mortar. 
In this case, the loss in translation of the sound 
of the language and of the allusive imagery is 
particularly felt. 

Watson’s translation is in free verse, reading 
smoothly, and keeps commendably close to the 
original. At times his translation somewhat 
heightens the phrase beyond the Chinese. 
Nevertheless, his translation of the ‘ Goddess 
of the Lo’ (by T‘sao-chih, 192-232) is elegant, 
it preserves the sparkle of the original poem. 
Among others, ‘ Sir Fantasy ’, ‘ The sea’, and 
‘The small garden’ lend themselves well to 
translation. ‘ The sea’ (by Mu Hua, c. 300) is 
an unusual topic in Chinese creative writing ; 
the translation resounds with ita waves. ‘ The 
small garden’ (by Yu Hsin, 513-81) occupies 
an important place. Yu Hain’s work is admired 
for its graceful diction and technical skill, 
as much as for its depth of feeling. The 
translation retains the personal and lyrieal 
flavour of the original. ‘Sir Fantasy’ (by 
Ssu-ma Hsiang-ju, 179-117 8.0.) is a long piece 
describing a royal hunt in the imperial park. 
The translator investigates the names of plants 
in their English equivalent, giving, he claims, 
only a rough approximation. In fact, his study 
of the flora and fauna for the purpose of 
literature is in itself a considerable achievement 
in & diffioult subject. 

There are two appendixes. The first consists 
of translations of early critics who expound 
the meaning of fu and its early history. The 
second consists of three fu written by Hsun 
Ch‘ing (fl. c. 250 B.o.), the Confucian philoso- 
pher, which are regarded as the earliest 
specimens of this genre. 

The book is completed with an interesting 
introduction. One of Watson’s many talents 1s 
that he always succeeds 1n making & laborious 
study of a literary topic seem quite effortless. 


YIN O. LIU 


T'uNa-rsU Cu'0: Han social structure. 
Edited by Jack L. Dull. (Han Dynasty 
China, Vol 1.) xix, 550 pp. Seattle 
and London: University of Washing- 
ton Press, [1972]. $17.50, £8.25. 


This book is divided into two parts. There is 
an introductory monograph in five chapters, 
concerning kinship, marriage, the position of 
women, social classes, and powerful families. 
Thees are intended to be interpretative and to 
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set out the conclusions that may be drawn from 
the second part, which consists of translations 
of over 200 passages of Chinese. These are 
selected from the Shth-cht, Han-shu, and How 
Han-shu, and vary in length from three lines 
to several pages. Readers are expected to be 
familiar with some of the technicalities and 
niceties of Han institutional history (e.g., 
pp. 427, 454 refer to the ' Three Ádjunotse ', 
without explaining that this expresmon i8 & 
rendering of a term that denotes three admini- 
strative units of the empire). Titles and other 
technical terms are given in the versions 
adopted by Dubs or in expressions which have 
been specially coined. 

It may well be questioned whether this 
method, which was adopted for Wittfogel and 
Feng’s study of Liao society in 1949, is still 
suitable today. In the meantime considerable 
changes have occurred in the outlook of the 
historians of China, in social studies, and in the 
type of scholar who is likely to be in need of 
works on Han history. In the present state of 
Chinese studies a deeper type of analysis is 
required than the one that is presented here ; 
and while an author may expect smologists to 
read the original texts for themselves, he owes 
specialiste in other fields of learning a presenta- 
tion of primary material that 18 interesting and 
readable, and one which 1s comprehensible 
within its historical context. The treatment 
that is adopted here does not ensure that 
unities of subject-matter will be formed from a 
large number of passages that lie scattered in 
the three histories and which may relate to 
particular moments within a span of four 
centuries. Nor does it ensure that sufficient 
emphasis will be brought to bear upon the few 
principles that are explicitly stated therein. 
(e.g., see p. 277, where the highly important 
provision that ‘ only a marquis could marry a 
princess? ocours in the tranglation of one 
particular passage). 

Historians, sociologists, and sinologiste, to 
whom this book is addressed, are left in a 
predicament. Historians feel the lack of a 
chronological sense or of a feeling for historical 
consequence; sociologists may look in vain 
for adequate definitions or categories; and 
sinologists may feel that a study of Han 
society should attempt to relate it more closely 
to the precedents of the pre-imperial age and 
to the developments of the later dynasties. 
For while no readers would ask for a categorical 
description of Han society under a single label 
such as slave, feudal, or bureaucratic-feudal, 
they might justly expect a statement of the 
characteristics which the author regards as 
being of prime importance to that society ; and, 
above all, they could expect the author to 
discuss the relative importance of inherited 
distinctions on the one hand, and the deliberate 
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steps taken by governments to discriminate 
between the different groups of Han society on 
the other. Sentences guoh as ' Under the 
sanction of social pressure it is no wonder that 
many women acted acoording to the expected 
behaviour pattern: they seemed not to be 
jealous’ (p. 47) require greater substantiation 
than that given; and those such as ‘ With the 
partia] establishment of feudalism in the Han, 
a number of kingdoms and marquisates were 
set up’ (p. 76) are oversimplified, if not 
tautological. 

The sources on which this book relies are 
bound by considerable limitations; and partly 
for this reason the subject must be regarded as 
being the preserve of a historian who is trained 
to make full and oritical use of his documents. 
The basio or general questions that an investi- 
gator of society might like to pose can hardly 
be put, in view of the lack of certain types of 
information; and the questions that are 
legitimate oan only be formulated after very 
considerable aoquaintance with the sources. 
The great majority of the secondary writings 
have been concerned with the scholastic 
problems of textual interpretation, and it is 
only comparatively recently that a few writers 
have felt able to attempt an analysis of certain 
aspects of traditional Chinese society. It may 
be ssid that the attempts made on a narrower 
front, such as Wilbur’s study of slavery in 
Western Han, are as yet likely to be of far 
greater value to æ non-specialist than the 
present endeavour to present a conspectus of 
Han society as & whole. 

An initial approach may be made to the 
subject by two oversimplified but broadly true 
assertions; that Han society is divisible into 
& very small percentage of governors and a 
very large percentage of those who were 
governed; and that perhaps as little as 10% 
were city dwellers and as many as 90% 
countrymen. And it may be remarked that 
despite this uneven balance, Han society 
enjoyed comparative stability. From such 
beginnings it may be possible to define some of 
the criteria of birth, occupation, or wealth 
which affected social distinctions and whioh 
were apparently accepted with sufficient ease 
to preclude the occurrence of violent social 
disruption. But before discerning the natural 
and artificial divisions on which such oriteria 
depended, the two initlal assertions require 
modification and refinement, which can only 
be made in the light of one broad limitation. 

Poasibly 90% of the Han Chinese were 
engaged in agriculture or other productive 
occupations; they remain nameless and they 
have left no personal memorial; and the 
evidence for studying their social structure is 
tenuous or non-existent. While the dynastio 
histories include a number of general state- 
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merts that are often couched in rhetorical 
terms (e.g. ' famine occurred in a specified area 
and the inhabitants took to cannibalism’), 
there is no body of statistical information 
avaiable, and there is scant means of assessing 
the different effects of nature, of traditional 
institutions, of the ordinances of government, 
or of regional differences of culture Similarly, 
for the small upper crust whose names and 
deeds feature in the histories, the genealogical 
information is restricted to a few families, and 
very rarely takes full account of women. In 
these circumstances, 1t would clearly be map- 
propriate to establish social distinctions on the 
basis of the evidence of the three standard 
histories in question, and to apply them as 
being necessarily the most important features 
of at levels of Han society. 

The minority 10% or so in no sense formed a 
single category. It included the emperor 
himaelf, the imperial family, his consorta and 
their famihes; and, as time proceeded, an 
increasingly important group of officials, 
ranked in 20 grades and ranging from the 
statesmen who bore the highest responsibilities 
of government to the most humble of clerks 
serving in looal offices; and there was also a 
small number of individuals whose wealth, in 
land or money, marked them out exceptionally 
for prominenoe, power, and leadership. 

Tae majority were equally varied There 
were farm workers, miners, and woodmen, 
characterized in so far as their ocoupations 
were freely chosen; and they were not 
dependent on the direct support of the state. 
These men were to be distinguished from the 
non-permanent conscripte, i.e. à regular 
proportion of the first category whose numbers 
are difficult to determme. The conscripts were 
supported economically by the state; and 
they were subject to the orders of the military 
officsra who trained them for service and led 
them in battle, or to those of the oivil officials 
who formed them into labour gangs and 
directed them to building, transport, or road- 
making. In considering the ever-present 
conditions of Han society it is of some impor- 
tance to reflect that although the proportion 
of conscripts to other labourers may not have 
been high, conscript service was a condition 
to which every able-bodied man, save the 
priv-leged, was subject from time to time. The 
majority also included convicts and amnestied 
convicts who were subject to the same condi- 
tions as the conscripts and suffered harsher 
treatment in some respects; and while the 
conscripts were employed in the service of the 
state for reasons that were wholly honourable, 
the status of convicts and amnestied convicts 
carried a slur of disgrace. Finally the majority 
inolrded slaves, male and female, owned either 
officially or privately. 
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These conditions may be examined more 
closely by fastening on both the natural pro- 
ceases and the institutional prescriptions that 
were deliberately designed to foster social 
distinctions. A full study of Han social 
structure would seek to show how these factors 
varied in importance during the four centuries 
under consideration and to define the means 
whereby social status could be acquired or 
forfeited. Unfortunately it is not possible to 
pursue such & study to its full, logical conclu- 
sion; but a number of phenomena which call 
for immediate scrutiny may be capable of 
deeper examination and analysis than what is 
given in the book that is under review. 

The natural or spontaneous processes which 
affected Han society were indeed originally 
man-made: but being inherited after some 
centuries of traditional usage, factors such as 
marriage customs, the force of family solidarity, 
or the demands of certain religions had become 
inborn by the time of the Han dynasty and 
served as a natural distinction between the 
Chinese and other peoples of Asia. It may also 
be noted that in these respects as in others the 
Han period constituted a time of formative 
change; for Han society was neither bound by 
the rigid forms postulated of the Chou period, 
nor subject to the olan groupings engendered 
in the Sung period and later. It is perhaps in 
respect of these matters that it is most difficult 
to attain satisfactory results from the evidence ; 
but none the less the questions are of sufficient 
importance to demand considerable attention 
and fuller examination in & book that is entitled 
Han social structure. 

The Han governments were responsible for a 
number of deliberate measures which were 
designed either to enhance the social status of 
favourites, as & means of rewarding and 
encouraging service to the state, or to reduce 
the social status and independence of elements 
that wero potentially dissident. The whole 
system of rewards and punishments, which 
had been inherited from the political principles 
of Ch‘in, rested on a recognition of these 
intentions and the accepted ides of privilege. 
For the 20 degrees of aristooratio rank which 
were accorded to certain members of society 
acted as defined marks of status, carrying with 
them material privileges (including exemption 
from state service) that distinguished a man 
from his neighbour. Similarly the punishments 
for orime were to some extent related directly 
to social status, in so far as those who enjoyed 
high rank could ransom themselves from 
severe punishments by accepting lower status ; 
and as a man’s close relatives also shared in his 
punishment for certain crimes, the provisions 
of law had a distinct bearing on family 
solidarity. 

It was during the Han period that the civil 
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service became established as China’s sole 
respectable profession, with the result that the 
long process set in that was to attract recruits, 
promote education, and mould the Chinese 
intellect. It is therefore of considerable 
interest to observe how the various routes to 
office affected social structure, and a number 
of methods may be discerned in Han prastice. 
These included recommendation from the 
provinces, selection of a quota from different 
regions, nomination by senior officials, and 
purobase. An analysis of these and other 
methods, together with an examination of the 
qualifications needed to hold office, can clearly 
not be drawn as effectively as for later periods 
of Chinese history ; but itis hkely that it might 
be taken sufficiently far to throw light on the 
progress of political issues and on some of the 
intrigues which rent the palace from time to 
time. Other questions, which suggest them- 
selves immediately, concern the relationship of 
senior officials to the imperial family; their 
connexion with landed estates, and ther 
command of a coterie of clients. 

Government also affected social distinctions 
by the economic measures which it imposed or 
sought to impose. Attempts to limit the extent 
of landholdings were made from time to time 
without success; and itis partly owing to those 
failures that there arose the large families who 
figure 80 significantly in the history of Eastern 
Han. Indeed, land tenure and its associated 
problems affected the lives and social structure 
not only of the minority of the upper crust, 
but also that of the great majority. Conditions 
varied between those of landowner, tenant, or 
wage-earnor; and according to the means of 
taxation, whether in kind or in cash, and 
whether payable to the officials of the prefeo- 
tures or of the nobilities. Similarly there were 
very great varieties in the work of tho farmer or 
peasant which affected his place in society and 
his well-being; some were engaged on the 
unskilled work of irrigation, others on the 
highly technical processes involved in agricul- 
ture. Some enjoyed the help of plough oxen 
or the new iron-made tools; othera made do 
with the wooden implements used by their 
forefathers; and perhaps the overriding condi- 
tions of village life were determined by the 
natural changes brought about by flood, 
drought, or plague, or the differences of climate 
prevailing from one region to the next. 

Other factors which affected social structure 
included the imposition of state monopolies 
and the migrations of the population that were 
ordered from time to time. The effect of such 
measures and the extent to which they were 
enforced is extremely difficult to determine. 
In addition it is likely that certain sections of 
Han society were subject to the traditional 
loyalties that had survived in oertain areas 
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from the Warring States period; clearly theso 
became more and more attenuated as the ideas 
and organization of empire grew in strength 
and stability, but it is likely that they were 
concerned with some of the dynastio incidents 
of the first of the Han centuries. 

Many of these general topics are mentioned 
in the first part of Han social structure, but in 
some cases they oall for a more thorough 
investigation. In addition more attention is 
needed in respect of a number of matters of 
treatment or presentation, of which the 
following may serve as examples. 

(1) The description of certain occupational 
groups (pp. 122 ff.) cannot be exhaustive in 
view of the uneven nature of the evidence and 
the difficulty of determining the relative status 
of different types of person. One overriding 
distinction that should be stressed is the one 
between those artists and craftamen who were 
self-employed and independent, and those 
who were working at the behest of the palace, 
or in offices of state such as the Shang-fang. 
In this connexion it may be noted that at one 
time the Office of Music employed over 800 
virtuosi. There is no entry for musicians in 
the index. 

(2) The nobles, or marquises (pp. 75 ff.) are 
treated here according to the divisions that are 
made in the tables of the Han-shu. Consider- 
ably more oould be added by studying the 
differences formed by the size of the nobilities, 
which varied very considerably. It is also of 
some significance to trace the circumstances in 
which nobilities were created or brought to a 
close, and the length of time which they lasted, 
in relation to the political attitude of the time. 
Greater attention needs to be drawn to the use 
of the nobility as an institutional device and 
ite place in the scale of the orders of aristo- 
oratio rank, 

(3) The orders of aristocratio rank (chueh) 
likewise need fuller treatment. This system 
was inherited from Ch‘in as a means of 
bestowing rewards on meritorious servants of 
state, and its divisions invited a hierarchical 
view of Chinese society no less effectively than 
the Confucian principles of $. The device 
was used anything but regularly during the 
Han period, sometimes sparingly, sometimes 
lavishly ; and these differences reflect a change 
of attitude to the purpose of imperial govern- 
ment, whether this was oonoeived on the 
models of Chou or Ch'in. The question has been 
studied by Nishijima Sadao (see OChügoku 
kodas teikoku no keizas to köshö, Tokyo, 1961, 
59 f.) and in T'oung Pao, xuv, 1-3, 1960, 
97-174. 

(4) The position of convicts and amnestied 
convicts requires fuller treatment, in so far as 
these groups featured in public life in China, 
while serving in the armed forces or as 
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labourers of state. Inscriptions provide slender 
information for the Eastern Han period; and 
although there is not sufficient evidence to 
asseas the general importance of the convicts, 
it is not unlikely that some tentative conclu- 
sions could be drawn, if only of a negative 
character. 

(5) Those who are not specialists in Han 
history deserve more guidance than is given, 
as may be seen from two examples. (i) Liu 
Keng-sheng figures in one of the passages that 
are translated (pp. 432-3) and an account of 
his career is given in a footnote. But he is not 
there identified as Liu Hsiang, with whose 
name most sinologists are familiar. (ii) Huan 
T'an appears in two contexta, being described 
as a statesman (p. 183) and as a noted scholar 
(p. 369). It should, however, be explained that 
his main importance lay not in his official 
capacity or political activities (he never 
attained & high office in government) but in 
the contribution which he made to Chinese 
philosophy, aa has been ably desoribed by 
Pokora. 

(6) The grades of Han officials were regularly 
given according to a notation of shth, or mes- 
sures of grain; and part of their stipend was 
probably paid in an allowance of grain. Now 
grain was measured in unite of capacity, and 
shih duly features as one of those measure- 
mente, in addition to being a unit of weight 
(seo T'oung Pao, xurx, 1-2, 1961, 64-95). 
The term should therefore not be rendered as 
pioul, aa it is throughout this book. 

(7) The bibliography should include reference 
to more works by Japanese soholars, and the 
names of Hiranaka Reiji, Nishijima Sadao, 
and Oba Osamu are conspicuous by their 
absence. A student’s task would also be eased 
if reference were to be made to the reprints of 
works such as Mémoires historiques, Wang 
Yü-oh'uan's study of Han government, and 
Gale’s translation of the Yen-t‘teh lun, which 
appeared in 1967-8. English readers would 
appreciate a reference to the translation of 
Yang Lien-sheng’s article on the groat families 
of Eastern Han; and Yang Shu-ta’s book on 
marriages and funerals is a further obvious 
omission. 

(8) Readers deserve & simple finding list to 
enable them to consult this book’s versions of 
the paseages from the three histories that are 
conoerned. 

The value of this book lies in the attention 
that it draws to some of the primary source 
material that may have been overlooked. 
This is particularly true for the Eastern Han 
period, as scholars and translators have 
hitherto shown a marked preference for 
working on the Shih-chi and Han-shu rather 
than the Hou Han-shu. The book is refresh- 
ingly free from the technical jargon that is 
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affected by some sociologists; and those 
scholars who are engaged in treating Han 
history by way of monographs will find it 
valuable to see the basio source material 
considered from a somewhat different point of 
view from their own. In this way the book will 
form a valuable corrective against excessive 
specislization. 
MICHAEL LOEWE 


Sir PERCIVAL Davip (tr): Chinese 
connorsseurship : the Ko ku yao lun, 
The essential criteria of antiquites. 
lxii, 351 pp., 35 plates. London: 
Faber and Faber, 1971. £16. 


For many years the Ko ku yao lun has been 
extensively cited by Western scholars as a 
source book for Chinese art history, just as over 
the centuries it has been quarried by the 
Chinese themselves. Bushell, for example, 
made his own translation of the section on 
laoquer which he reproduced tn extenso in his 
handbook Chinese art published for the South 
Kensington Museum in 1904, having previously 
made use of it also for his classic work Oriental 
ceramic art (1899); and no doubt he consulted 
it again for his translation of the T'ao shuo: 
that all-important compendium of Ch‘ing 
date which itself drew heavily on the same 
source. It is indeed from this work that a few 
of our most deeply-rooted opinions on classic 
Sung ceramics derive. The growth of Bir 
Percival’s interest in it and henoe the planning 
of this translation, in which he was aided by 
Mr. C. J. Chén, may be said to date from his 
discovery in Shanghai in 1942 of what he 
divined to be the original 1388 edition. Its 
text differs substantially both from Wang 
Tso’s much-expanded publication of 1459 and 
also the abridged edition of 1596, from which 
most subsequent quotation seems to have been 
drawn. The bibliographic argaments for this 
are laid out by Sir Percival at some length; 
while since his death the translation iteelf has 
been revised by several scholars under the 
editorship of Mr. Basil Gray. In addition to 
the text, which is presented with the addition 
of Wang Tso’s alterations and additions in the 
form of a running supplement, we are given for 
the first time a photographic replica of the 
Chinese version itself: & provision of the 
greatest value. 

Sir Peraval’s basic conclusions about the 
edition remain unchallenged and indeed appear 
well enough borne out by internal evidence ; 
it seems they received the sanction of no less a 
critic than Pelliot. Of the detailed accuracy of 
the translation only those highly qualified 
ought to speak: but every student is aware 
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of the extreme difficulties, not least when a 
wide variety of obscure and specialized topics 
are dealt with in so disjointed a manner. One 
would like to know which parts of the work 
represent the specialized scholarship of Sir 
Percival, and which that of his anonymous 
successors ? Perhaps fuller indications on 
this score were hardly practicable: but a more 
lavish apparatus of footnote commentary 
could have brought reassurance as to the 
manner in which outstanding difficulties were 
in fact resolved. 

The compendious character of the work is 
exemplified in the 18 pp. listing its contents: 
it falls into three parts, the first being devoted 
to ancient bronzes, paintings, or calligraphies ; 
the second to zithers, inkstones, and objects 
in various semi-precious materials and metals ; 
the third to porcelain, lacquer, textiles, woods, 
stones, etc. Wang Tso’s additions seem 
relatively academic and dry in tone, dwelling 
at length on records of certain stone rubbings, 
on Imperial patents and tokens, and so on. 
All in all there is too much in this miscellany of 
indifferent value, the interest often residing 
less in what is said than when: and too rarely 
does one sense in the writer any truly authori- 
tative or first-hand experience of the subject in 
hand. But there are occasional gleams of 
fresh observation to maintain the attention. 
Thus we are told not only how ancient bronzes 


were faked, but where new ones were made in 


Sung and Ytan times. There 1s information 
about types of silk used for paintings, and— 
from Wang Tso—how they were mounted. 
The biographies provided of famous artists are 
disappointingly conventional; but in tho 
section on calligraphies and rubbings an 
extended essay on the Lan-t'mg text is not 
without interest. It is, however, in the realm 
of the decorative arts that the formation is 
most likely to be of value: for example in the 
typically brief notes on jade, orystals, and 
agate and such rarities as ‘wax opals’; on 
the uses of ambergris and diamonds; and on 
horns and ivories. In this connexion there is a 
note on ‘witch balls’: ...‘I have seen & 
hollow-centred ivory ball which had two 
concentric ivory balls inside it, which can both 
revolve.... I was told it was made for the 
palaces of the Sung ’, which may surprise those 
given to regarding such things as typical 
products of the Ching decadence. The state- 
ment that under the Yuan a grey pi diso was 
used for the worship of heaven is not negligible. 
And a passage furnishing a desonption of 
oloisonné enamel work (‘ ia shih’ or ‘ Moslem ’ 
ware) provides the earliest evidence of its 
existence yet brought to light. 

The work is most handsomely presented and 
is accompanied by a series of plates repre- 
senting pieces that in some measure relate to 
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the matter of the text. There are also indexes 
of names and subjects treated and of other 
cited texts, these, however, being regrettably 
meagre and unhelpful: a high standard in this 
department might seem a sine qua non in & 
work of this kind. While on the ceramio side 
this text has been pretty well picked over, in 
other flelds there are no doubt quite & few 
jewels waiting to be recovered, and researchers 
will remain grateful that this fundamental 
spadework has been done. 
JOHN AYERS 


Anna Dotezatové: Yü Ta-fu : specific 
irais of his literary creation. English 
translation: P. Tkáč. (Slovak Aca- 
demy of Sciences. Dept. of Orien- 
tal Studies.) 239 pp. Bratislava: 
Publishing House of the Slovak 
Academy of Sciences; London: C. 
Hurst and Co.; etec., 1971. 


Mrs. Doležalová has been working on Yu 
Ta-fu for many years now. While not so 
detailed as some of her articles, this book 
could be said to represent the essence of her 
conclusions. Over time she has in a sense made 
him her own, but it is not a personal view she 
tries to impart, though on some controversial 
issues she shows she has made up her mind 
very firmly. The otherwise faintly puzzling 
sub-title is, I think, meant to convey her 
intention of shunning the expression of 
* feelings ' about literature, subjective umpres- 
sions of & holistic nature, judgements con- 
cerning ‘quality’, and going instead for 
definable or measurable things, like narrative 
method, the proportion of monologue to 
dialogue to description of scene, and so on: 
in à word, to arrive at findings which can 
compel consent, even though they might not 
be obvious enough to make an impression on 
first reading. This type of oriticism is different 
in kind from literary appreciation. To leave 
unsaid what one gets out of literature because 
it ia classed as unscientific is a loss, but 
appreciation can only be communicated on the 
basis of like-mindedness, whereas analysis of 
the mechanics of composition can be grist for 
everyone's mill. 

In this study of Yt Ta-fu's fiction (almost all 
short stories), Doležalová faces the problem 
common to all writers on Chinese literature for 
& Western readership, namely that, where they 
have not been translated, the works to be 
commented on will be known to no more than 
a handful of readers. The operation therefore 
entails giving a general account of the work 
before anything can be said about it. When the 
whole œuvre of a short-story writer is in 
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queetion this embarrassment is considerable. 
Dole£alová's answer to this problem is to 
provide a supplement in which the plots of 
stories aro summarized in chronological order 
and tied in with episodes in the author’s life, 
but 1t is still hard to avoid some of the same 
stories coming under scrutiny in the main text 
in quick and possibly bewildermg succession. 
Fortunately, continuity is preserved by Yu 
Ta-fu's stories sharing certain marked oharao- 
teristios. The ‘specific traits’ she rightly 
points out in this connexion include the 
stereotype of the hero—‘ lonely, woebegone 
and self-flagellating ', the overt and insistent 
idenbifleation of the author with this hero, and 
the fact that secondary characters do not exist 
in their own right but only in so far as they 
work on or are worked on by the hero. 

The &ocurate plotting of the path Yu Ta-fu 
cub for himself through the forest of literature, 
to coin a phrase, is followed by a discussion of 
his theoretical views. The one most relevant 
to his own writing is his belief that the sense of 
authenticity necessary to story-telling can best 
be created and sustained by persuading the 
reader that the author is telling what actually 
happened to himself, not something ‘made up’. 
Though it is undoubtedly true, as he says, that 
readers have persistently read mto novels an 
autobiographical design because of the satis- 
faction of feeling they were looking mto the 
private lives of their authors, 16 is surprising 
that à self-respecting writer should encourage 
this at best over-simple idea by gratuitously 
inserting references to himself into his story 
Chih kues hua ‘ Late-blooming cassias’, for 
instence, and perplexing that at the same time 
he siould emphatically disclaim in a footnote 
any factual basis for the Incidents and persons 
described. There also comes out in this section 
the sontradiction between his enthusiasm for 
revolution and his self-portrait as a type 
unlikely to survive times of stress, which 
remains puzzling after DoleZalova’s explana- 
tion of his equal sincerity on both counts. 

Evidently this book does not answer all the 
questions one has about Yu Ta-fu’s creative 
work and its relationship with his ideas and 
activities, but it is very sensibly adjusted to the 
present need, which is for reliable descriptions 
of what people wrote, what they wrote about, 
and what characteristics their writing had, 
with enough circumstantial detail about the 
authors’ views and experiences to give their 
work its context. We are still undersupplied 
with this kind of basic information, so desirable 
in situation where partial impressions are 
still the rule rather than the exception. 

Czechoslovakian scholars have in the past 
had little Juok with their translators. There 
remein some obvious misprints and eccentrici- 
ties in this volume, but the link-up with an 
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English publisher has effected a noticeable 
improvement in style and intelligibility, and 
one hopes such associations will be cemented 
in the future. 

D. BH. POLLARD 


InENEUS LÁSZLÓ LxGEZA: A descriptive 
and tllustrated catalogue of the Malcolm 
MacDonald collection of Chinese cera- 
mics in the Gulbenkian Museum of 
Oriental Art and Archaeology, School 
of Oriental Studies, University of 
Durham. (University of Durham 
Publications.) lxxxi, 112 pp., front., 
152 plates. London, etc.: Oxford 
University Press, 1972. £15., 


Mr. Malcolm MacDonald’s carefully selected 
and beautiful collection of Chinese ceramics 
was soquired by the Gulbenkian Museum of 
Oriental Art and Archaeology at Durham 
University in 1968. Mr. Legeza has produced 
& fully illustrated catalogue with commendable 
speed to record this very fine acquisition. 

In a graceful foreword Mr. MacDonald 
explains how the collection was made and tells 
of some of his successes and some of his regrets. 
For the delight or despair of present-day 
collectors he mentions a few prices and 
describes the old-world Oriental methods of 
selling, unfortunately now largely abandoned 
in the interests of quick business. This intro- 
duction makes the whole collection very 
personal and is an admirable background 
against which to view the pieces. After a 
short survey of the world of collecting in the 
first half of the century and a brief look at the 
bibliography of the study of ceramios, Legeza 
introduces his catalogue with a broad survey of 
the types of pottery under which the collection 
has been categorized. This form of introduction 
sete a very difficult problem of compression, 
clarity, and authority which in this case is 
further complicated by an _ idiosyncratic 
arrangement; fellow-cataloguers and scholars 
will have sympathy but probably some 
reservations. ‘The breadth of the collection 
requires à very wide-ranging discussion but 
one could wish that the classification by type 
had not led to such awkwardness as that of an 
initial discussion of T'ang period ceramica 
omitting the high-flred wares, even though 
these are treated under & different heading. 
It also leads to the splitting of a tradition in 
such a way that an important single example 
of decorated Wa Chia P'ing ware (No. 135) 
finds itself isolated in the catalogue from its 
undecorated fellow Hunan wares; indeed 
almost disguised amongst the pictures of 
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decorated Temmoku wares. This type of 
broad-ranging writing tonds to trip one into 
categoric statements and generalizations which 
do not bear questioning. To pick out just two 
which seem to beg a number of qualifiers: 
Legeza remarks that the production of white 
ware stopped at the end of the Shang period 
(p. xxxix) when it is more a case that there are 
no terminal dates for the production of thie 
ware and one cannot define either the beginning 
or the end. More difficult is the inference that 
Ytieh ware developed into porcelain, or played 
a part in its development (p. xlvi) ‘ From now 
on there was no interruption in the slow but 
constant development towards the manufac- 
ture of porcelain and this is why the Yueh 
wares are known under the generio term of 
protoporoelain '. The connexion between the 
grey-bodied wares of Chekiang, which certainly 
are amongst the most elegant high-fired 
stonewares of the ninth and tenth centuries, 
and the developing tradition of a white-bodied 
white glazed stoneware is far from clear. 
One of the unresolved problems of Shang Lin 
Hu is the apparent absence of white wares from 
the kilns of the area. So that of all the wares of 
the period the Yüeh tradition does not seem to 
have had any direct connexion with a white 
pottery and as such, 1f one were to be particular 
in terminology, cannot be regarded as a proto- 
porcelain. The confusion seems to have come 
with an over-simplification, and the idea that 
all stoneware was developing toward porcelain. 
Writing broadly and effectively in a field so 
ill-documented as that of Chinese ceramics, one 
has constantly to be wary of papering over lack 
of information with theory. 

The production of such & large catalogue 
(405 objects) is not an everyday project. The 
Oxford University Press have produced a 
book with & nice-sized format, allowing for 
good-sized full-page prints, and a very hand- 
some text, but the plates reduce this beautiful 
collection to a rather glum-looking array. The 
colour plates are‘well below the standard which 
one has learned to expect and the unimagina- 
tive layout and indifferent quality of the half- 
tones do not add to the general appearance. 
More attention to the collection and the relative 
importance of the pieces would have helped the 
reader. For instance, such real beauties as the 
incised Ting piece, No. 147, although it 1s 
accorded two plates, should have over- 
shadowed its neighbour, that interesting but 
not specially distinguished Liao piece, No. 146. 
The submergence of No. 135 has already been 
noted but the little red and green South 
China duck No. 306 has also come adrift from 
the other South China polychrome decorated 
pieces. The aotual layout and relative sizing 
of the plates has something positive to add to 
the author's own discussion in & catalogue. 
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This is not & matter entirely controlled by 
economics and one cannot help feeling that the 
layout and quality of the half-tones have not 
done their job in this volume. 

Having said this, one must not lose sight of 
the quality and importance of the collection. 
It is good to have 1t recorded and to know that 
it has found its way to a museum which has a 
thriving collection of Oriental art. 


M. TREGEAR 


Yosuiro S. HAKEDA (tr): Kika: 
major works, translated, with an 
account of his life and a study of hrs 
thought. (Records of Civilization: 
Sources and Studies, No. LXXXVII ; 
UNESCO Collection of Representative 
Works, Japanese Series.) xv, 303 pp. 
New York and London: Columbia 
University Press, 1972. $12 50, £5.85. 


Students of Japanese esoteric Buddhism 
have long been denied easy acceas to the core 
of Kükaïs teaching because of his highly 
sophisticated system of thought shrouded in 
refined literary adornments. This publication 
18 welcome as à major advance, ushering in a 
new ere for this field of Buddhist study. 

The book is divided into three parts: 
Kukai’s life, his thought, and his major works. 
The author's intention seems to lie m making 
Kükai's teaching aocessible through transla- 
tions of his major works rather than in 
dwelling on discussions on his biography and 
on doctrinal points. This 18 evinced by the fact 
that the third part occupies nearly two-thirds 
of the whole book. The translations provide 
useful source material. Some of the eight 
works have already been translated (Mikkyd 
Bunka, XXVI, eto.) ; the works translated here 
for the first time molude the Hizð Adyaku and 
the Hannya shingyd hiken, whioh represent 
two peaks of Kikai’s mature thought, and the 
Sangó shik:, which shows his early thought. 
As ıb 18 impracticable to review all the trans- 
lations, I would like to limit myself to the most 
important work Sokushin jóbutsu gi (pp. 
225-34), and venture to suggest some emenda- 
tions from my angle of interpretation (cf. my 
translation of the text in Asia Major, NS, xvi, 
2, 1972, 190-215). 

p. 225: ‘three aeons’ to ‘ three immeasur- 
able (asamkhya) aeons’; ‘immediately’ to 
‘in the present life’ or ‘with the present 
body’; ‘four times day and night’ to 
‘throughout the four periods of a day (ie., 
early morning, midday, evening, and mid- 
night) ’. 
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p- 227: * Ten Stages of Bodhisattvahood ? to 
‘Stage of Equal Bodhi’; ‘ expounded by the 
Buddha for the sake of saving others’ 18 
misleading—it should be changed to something 
like * expounded by the Enjoyment Body for 
the Sake of Others’; ‘ shastras to ‘ shastra’, 
because only one éasira has been quoted; 
* King of Mind and the consciousness’ to 
‘mental functions and mind-kings’ (algo p. 
2331; ‘all beings can truly attam enlighten- 
ment” to ‘it is called Reality-Enlightenment 
Wisdom ' (also pp. 233 and 234). 

p. 228: ‘ that which is unborn’ to ‘ original 
unproduoedness of all dharmas '; ' (rajas) ' to 
be placed after ‘ defilemente in the previous 
line; ‘As long as a man has not gained the 
Bucdha Wisdom, he is called conseiougmnegs 
being, ...' to ‘ The word “ consciousness ” 18 
used in the causal state, and “ wisdom " in 
the resultant state '. 

p. 229: ' the seeing is the seen’ to ‘ Wisdom 
18 Prinoiple ’. 

p. 231: ‘ Enlightened Mind’ to ‘ Bodhi- 
Mind’; 'anomted... Body’ to ' body of the 
Stage of Sprmklng’; ‘witness the trans- 
formed bodies of the Buddha ' to ‘ produce the 
transformed ...'; ‘ final stage’ to ‘ the tenth 
stage, the stage of Equal Bodhi and that of 
Supreme Bodhi’. 

p 232: ‘Infinitely mterrelated hke the 
meshes of Indra’s net are those which we oall 
existence’ to ‘Manifold relationships like 
Indra’s net are shown as ''sokushin " ' (also 
p. 227); ‘a mantra’ to ‘the mantra of three 
equals and unhinderedness ’. 

p 233: ‘samaye, sameness’ to ‘the next 
word means “ three equalities " ' ; I. 2, add 
‘for body, word, and mind’ after ' Sangha’; 
‘one is within many, and many aie in one’ to 
‘they are one but innumerable, innumerable 
but one’; 1. 2 from bottom, add ‘ eto.’ after 
*... the World of Dharma ’. 

p 234, 1 3: ‘... have realized enlighten- 
ment’ to ‘...are called Enlightenment- 
Wisdom.’ 

Elsewhere, I have noticed the following 
mus;akes: ' paragate’ (p. 05) for ' paragate’ ; 
‘responding (or adapted) to the needs of the 
tims’ (pp. 154 and 156) for ' 1esponding (or 
adapted) to the capacity of people ’. 

The author often avoids faithful translation 
of original words in case they harbour doctrinal 
implications which require explanations in the 
footnotes. It is indeed a perennial question 
whether or not one should translate a text in a 
readable style at the expense of the correct 
meenings of some technical terms, but works 
like Kükar's where readers expect a consider- 
able number of technical terms, to leave 
several of them untranslated or to translate 
them in much simpler terms without footnotes 
will diminish the value of the translations as 
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source material. The anthor usually indicates 
omissions of words or sentences by dots, but 
this rule is not always observed. Readers of 
the Sokushin jóbutsu gi should note additional 
omissions in the following: p. 228, 1. 4 from 
bottom, after ‘(jñäna) being’; p. 229, I. 4, 
after ‘...empty space’; p. 230 last line, 
after ‘sentient being’; p. 231, 1. 3 from 
bottom, after ‘the Buddha’; p. 232, 1. 18, 
after ' quickly be manifested’; p. 232, 1. 21, 
before ‘ Existence...’. 
H. INAGAKI 


DonaLp H. Survey (ed.): Tradition 
and modernization in Japanese culture. 
(Studies in the Modernization of 
Japan.) xvii 689 pp. 4 plates. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1971. (Distributed in G.B. 
by Oxford University Press. £7.) 


The first thing to be said about this book is 
that, like other volumes in the same series, the 
quality of the individual contributions that 
comprise it is uniformly high. Part I consists 
of four papers on general aspects of Japan’s 
cultural reactions to the West in the Meiji 
period: a study of the five-volume 1eport of 
the Iwakura mission, which visited America 
and Europe in 1871-3; another on education 
policy (containing much that is new to English- 
language publications); a paper on the so- 
called ‘ nationalist reaction ' that began in the 
1880's ; and an account of the effect on 
contemporary Japanese writing of the Sino- 
Japanese war of 1804-5. Together these set 
out in effect a narrative and desorption of the 
principal Japanese attitudes of the period, 
as they related to “cultural” change (most 
easily defined negatively, as change other than 
that of a political, economic, or institutional 
kind). There then come in part 11 a group of 
papers on the introduction of Western styles 
of painting and musio in the Meiji period, 
largely technical in their emphasis, followed 
in part mt by studies of five literary figures, 
mostly working in the twentieth century (two 
novelists, Natsume Süseki and Shimazaki 
Tóson; one poet, Masaoka Shiki; one critio, 
Kobayashi Hideo; one dramatist, Fukuda 
Tsuneari). Part Iv comprises papers on a 
philosopher (Nishida Kitarô), the ‘new 
religions’, and language (specifically, respect 
language, or keigo). 

This simple catalogue is enough to demon- 
strate the variety and interest of the pieces 
that have been gathered together. However, 
one cannot just end by saying how valuable 
they all are to the student of modern Japan, 
true though the statement is. As the editor 
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states in his preface, the volume as a whole 18 
designed to open up discussion of & new kind of 
topic, one that has been little studied: ‘to 
attempt to relate cultural changes to moderni- 
zation taking place in other sectors of a 
society '. Clearly, it would be foolish to expect 
complete coverage of such & theme in a single 
volume. The decision to proceed by an 
examination of selected men and problems was 
certainly the right one, despite the diffioulty of 
knowing what is ‘typical’. But one still has 
to ask how far the attempt sucooeds. 

An answer can be found partly by sum- 
marizing the conclusions the authors arrive at, 
or those that oan be derived from what they 
say. Thus it can be asserted with some 
confidence that cultural change lagged tempo- 
rally behind change of other kinds: because it 
received less government support, not being 
an acknowledged ingredient in ‘ wealth and 

'; because it involved intrinsically 
difficult efforts on the part of writers and artists 
to understand an alien culture; because its 
suocess depended on the creation of a new kind 
of public taste and awareness, which were the 
product in turn of other aspeota of moderniza- 
tion (like education and the development of 
the press). Secondly, it was in this context 
that the potential conflict between the tradi- 
tional and the modern became inescapable 
(unlike politics, for example, where it could 
often be evaded by the use of verbal formulae). 
For the author or painter, coming to terms with 
both native and imported elements was a 
precondition of communicating with his public. 
This is particularly the theme of the papers 
dealing with literature, which are much more 
concerned in each case with & man than with 
his society. In fact, here lies the book’s main 
weakness. It provides examples, convincingly 
presented, of how men individually—and 
sometimes collectively—reacted to a process 
of modernization which others had injected 
into Japanese society. It does not show how 
their reactions are to be comprised within the 
term ‘ modernization ' itself. For this, as the 
editor hinta, we may need new definitions and 
a new methodology. 

W. G. BEASLEY 


Kurt Sexe : Mirror, sword and jewel : 
a study of Japanese characteristics. 
Edited ...by Richard Storry. 174 pp. 
London: Croom Helm, 1973. £3.75. 


This is not an easy book to review, partly 
because it is often abstract and allusive in 
what it has to say, partly because it is in form 
much lke a volume of essays, having a cumula- 
tive effect that is impressionistic, rather than 
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closely reasoned. Both characteristics make it 
difficult to summarize. In general, it belongs 
in the category of studies of national character. 
The fact that its author was a German who 
taught economics and economic history in 
Japan for eight years during the 1930's puta it 
somewhere midway between the kind of study 
produced by knowledgeable foreign residents 
of much longer standing (such as Lafcadio 
Hearn or B. H. Chamberlain) and those 
produced more on the basis of academic 
expertise than personal exparience (like that of 
Ruth Benedict). It has many of the virtues of 
both genres: well-informed and methodo- 
logically sophisticated; sympathetic yet 
detached. It is also wider-ranging than is 
common in such discussions. It first devotes 
several chapters to an examination of the 
‘organic’ character of Japanese society: its 
avoidance of ‘clarity and precision’, where 
these spell conflict; its oultural ‘ continuity, 
homogeneity, and plasticity’; its emphasis on 
social custom as a harmonizer; its agrarian 
quality, seen in the village-like preference for 
belonging to smal! groups, even within modern 
social structures ; its interlocking patterns that 
form a self-regulating Gestaltung. Implicitly, 
often explicitly, this is contrasted with the 
rationalistio quality of Western civilization. 
It is also compared at some length with that of 
China (though less successfully) in the context 
of religion, art, and ideas. 

There 18 much here that is shrewd, percep- 
tive, and well-said. There is also a good deal 
that is contrived and pretentious. Above all, 
perhaps, there are elements that make the book 
more a tract for the times than its author ever 
intended. Many of the comments about the 
relationship of the individual to the group, 
emphasizing the pre-modern characteristics of 
Japanese society, derive from the attacks on 
Western individualism that were part of the 
nationalist strand in Japanese thought between 
the wars. Similarly, the comment that 
Japanese culture has been ‘ modified only 
superficially ' by that of the West reflects the 
attitudes of the 1930's more than those of the 
1920's (and would certainly need to be modified 
if applied to the Japan that emerged after 
1945, as the author implies). So this is not 
quite a generalized answer to the Japanese 
mystery. Nevertheless, it raisee—and helps to 
define—some of the questions that need to be 
pursued in seeking one. 

W. G. BHASLEY 


SOAME JENYNS: Japanese pottery. (The 
Faber Monographs on Pottery and 
Porcelain.) xiv, 380 pp., front., 123 
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tes, map. London: Faber and 


pla 
Faber, 1971. £12. 


Japanese pottery has long been neglected by 
Western scholars, indeed there has been no 


serious attempt to rewrite its history in 
Europe since the beginning of the century. 
This is owing in some measure, as Mr. Jenyns 
points out in this new and invaluable work, to 
the appallingly indiscriminate labours of that 
period, which for all its enthusiasm succeeded 
only in burymg what was golden beneath 
mountains of late industrial dross. A growing 
knowledge of collections in Japan joined to 
the transformed level of Japanese scholarship 
now make possible an altogether more valid 
appraisal based on material quite different 
from that available to Bowes, Brinkley, or 
Morse ; and one that goes far to make compre- 
hensible the peculiar skills and genius of the 
Japanese potter to the ordinary reader. 

The problems involved are nevertheless still 
daurting, and arise at the very beginning. 
Any account of the prehistorio or protohistorio 
wares for instance—ranging from the extra- 
ordinary coiled Jomon pots with their uniquely 
vigorous surface treatment to the expressive 
hana figures of the tomb mounds—inevitably 
requires an assessment of archaeological work 
with which we in the West are quite unfamiliar.. 
The author plainly mistrusts the carbon-14 
dating of c. 7000 8.0. claimed for certain sites, 
and finds even Kidder’s c. 4500-3000 3.0. for 
the early phase optimistic: although finally he 
relents, accepting the fifth-millennium dating 
implied by a number of sites as ‘ probably 
accurate ’. 

Wares such as these already foreshadow 
those qualities of bold individuahty and 
surprise and a unique tactile sensitivity that 
give so much later Japanese pottery ita special 
character. But first Jenyns takes us through 
the medieval period, and of course encounters 
there the vexed question of the Nara wares in 
the Shosom: more particularly the 57 san-ts‘at 
lead-glazed wares in the South Section that 
some vwriterg—David and Hobson among 
them—conoluded to be imports from T'ang 
China. Today, however, there is mounting 
evidence to the contrary. Various alternatives 
are here discussed such as that of a Liao origin, 
which runs into difficulties of date, or another, 
to which the author himself seems drawn, 
which supposes an affinity with certain wares 
made in the P'o-hai kingdom; but Japanese 
opinion now seems firmly convinced that 
virtually all these pieces were made in Japan 
propar, and certainly the discovery of sherds 
at more than 70 different locations lends strong 
support to this view. In 1970 the reviewer saw 
in Kyoto a group of decorated pillows (or hand- 
rests ?) excavated at Daianji temple of which 
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& number were indistinguishable from T'ang 
tomb wares, while the remainder were 'oopies ' 
differing in material, construction, and glazing. 
The explanation that the former were brought 
back from the mainland by visiting monks and 
then copied by local potters seems a perfectly 
plausible one, granted that the’ complexity of 
the technique has been somewhat exagggerated. 
The production of the ‘Six Old Kilns’ 
represents the gradual flowering of a more 
maturo, 1f rustio stoneware tradition. Toshiro, 
the one-time ‘ founder of Japanese pottery ' is 
now very properly treated as a legend—-one 
deserving an appendix, however—and the 
account of the kilns and their wares is more 
factual than anything previously seen in 
English. The rise of the Tea Ceremony from 
the fifteenth century onwards, of whioh 
Jenyns gives an agreeably detached yet 
sympathetic exposition, leads us to the Tea 
Masters and the extraordmary influence their 
taste exerts over the industry from this time 
onwards: something that 1s unique to Japan. 
There are chapters on the various Mino wares 
(Shino, Oribe, etc.) and those of Karateu and 
other Kyushu kilns ‘...founded by the 
Koreans ’, of which the latter is surprisingly 
the longer and more informative; followed by 
two on the potteries of Yamashiro, the second 
of which gives detailed accounts of the Raku 
potters and their more famous pieces. The first 
deals with the decorative school of Ninsei, that 
mysterious, and surely overrated 
despite his undoubted originality and prolonged 
influence, and of Kenzan, his even more 
inventive follower. Jenyns takes us very 
firmly through the maze of the * Sano Kenzan ' 
controversy of recent years, finally, however, 
pleading & suspended judgement. He gives 
also a mercifully judicious choice of potters 
from the nineteenth century whose work calls 
on one ground or another for special mention. 
There is a thorough index, and an impressive 
series of plates. Strange, though, that the 
index cites only two or three collectors active 
in Europe today, and but two museums: 
surely the West has more to offer than their 
representation in text and plates here might 
seem. to imply. i 
This is among Soame Jenyns’s best pieces 
of work—at once well-informed, informative, 
and light of touch: perhaps indeed it is the 
first serious work ever written on Japanese 
pottery to be entirely readable, 


JOHN AYERS 


TAKAAKI Sawa: Artin Japanese esoteric 
Buddhism. Translated by Richard L. 
Gage. (The Heibonsha Survey of 
Japanese Art, 8.) 151 pp. New York: 


(pe 


Weatherhil; Tokyo: Heibonsha, 
1972. $7.95. (Distributed in G.B. by 
Phaidon Press. £3.25.) 


This is a volume in the English-language 
edition of the 20-volume series on Japanese art 
originally published by Heibonsha. This 
publisher's tremendous contribution to the 
study of fine arts has recently begun to make 
an international impact. This volume, origi- 
nally published in Japanese in 1964, is a good 
example of the sophisticated achievements of 
textbook publishing in Japan. The text is 
authoritative. The ulustrations are extremely 
generous and of excellent quality. The two 
have been matched with greater care than 18 
the case with some other volumes in the series. 

Esoteric Buddhism, although imported 
through China from India mainly during the 
eighth and ninth centuries, had ita most 
fruitful development in Japan and inspired a 
correspondingly rich and enduring harvest of 
art. Its paradox of abstruse complexity 
combined with a solid, here-and-now reality 18 
reflected in the two faces of ita art. An extra- 
ordinarily elaborate and rigid prescription of 
iconography coexiste with a dynamio visual 
image which was accepted within the seots as 
their most potent form of communication. 
The West, perhaps, does not always appreciate 
the mtensely immediate aspect of esoteric 
Buddhism and its art, no leas powerful than 
the later images of Zen. An English-language 
publication on the subject 18 most welcome, 
both for its illumination of the Japanese 
tradition and for its application to universal 
artistic problema, 

This small volume introduces a formidable 
quantity of material, a quantity which in itself 
ig one of the amazing features of the subject. 
Sawa includes material such as rock-temple 
carving which has but recently been studied in 
Japan and is largely unknown in the West. 
He diseusses works of art with both learning 
and artistio insight, bringmg them within the 
grasp of everyday experience but not ignoring 
their profound implications. His comments on 
the relationship between native Shintoism and 
developing Buddhist art are of value to Western 
readers. 

The first four chapters are formally chrono- 
logical, but also progress through steadily 
increasing iconographic complexities. The last 
three main chapters are organized on an 
iconological basis and describe temples, 
mandara diagrams, and some selected deities. 
As a result, they repeat much of the material 
in the earlier section, whilst some important 
matter unexpectedly absent from the later 
section is actually hidden in the earlier. The 
subject demands a rigorously organized treat- 
ment. An obvious concern for this has not 
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met with complete success. Within the first 
four chapters the theme is well organized but 
the articulation at times lacks clarity, a fault 
exaggerated by the complexity of the subject. 

Considerations of olarity raise important 
questions for this series of monographs. They 
are advertised as being each a ‘ self-contained 
unit’. But matters obviously important for 
the subject of this volume, such as Indian and 
Chinese sources, are inadequately treated 
unless other volumes are conjointly considered. 
This should be made plainer. More impor- 
tantly, I wonder whether Weatherhill properly 
considered their readers. The elusive ‘ intelli- 
gent layman’ would probably be confused by 
this particular volume, whilst the more 
expertly informed reader will want the factual 
bones fleshed out with more discussion. It is 
important because the works are intrinsically 
excellent, as is the idea of translating the 
series. I welcome not only such a coverage of 
Japanese art, but also its coverage from a 
Japanese point of view. Mechanical modtfica- 
tions would have made it much more accessible 
to the average Western reader. A diagram- 
matic key to prinapal factors and most 
especially an index would have been well 
justified. Gordon Washburn’s description, 
on the back cover, of a ‘ mine of authoritative 
information’ appropriately implies the diffi- 
culty of extracting the information. Also, a 
small bibliography would have been very 
useful in directing the newcomer to further 
writing, not so much works in Japanese, such 
as the author’s own Mtkkyd bijulsu ron, but 
other English writing on the arts, the religious 
and historical contexts, and, most recently, 
fascinating personalities such as Kikai. The 
text has been well translated. The omission of 
diacritical marks is unjustifiable. 


JOHN HAY 


C. P. FITZGERALD: The southern expan- 
ston of the Chinese people : ‘ southern 
fields and southern ocean’. xxi, 
230 London: Barrie and 
Jenkins, 1972. £4. 


In The southern expansion of the Chinese 
people, C. P. FitzGerald treats a truly vast 
subject, vast in ita time-span as woll as in 
geographical area. Commencing with the 
territory of Nan Yueh, which had been an 
appendage of the Ch‘in dynasty during the 
latter years of the third century 5.0., he traces 
the story of Chinese movements overseas, 
whether in the form of military expeditions, 
voyages of exploration, diplomacy, or trade, or 
settlements of Chinese communities abroad, 
down to the twentieth oentury and beyond. 
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On pooasion the travels of the Chinese carried 
them far from their native shores, as, for 
example, the remarkable voyages of Cheng 
Ho in the early part of the fifteenth century, 
which reached to Aden and Persia. For the 
most part, though, FitzGerald concerns himself 
with South East Asia—his subject is, after all, 
the southern expansion of the Chinese. 

Despite ita small size—little more than 
200 pp.—this book contains a wealth of 
information, imparted in a lively and readable 
English style. The preparatory research must 
have been extensive, for there are brief 
historical sketohes of many different countries 
and areas—Yunnan, Burma, Vietnam, Cam- 
bodia, Laos, Malaysia, Sumatra, Thailand, to 
name but some. The book falls, roughly, into 
two halves. The first covers the territorial 
expansion of China southwards, which came 
to an end during the second half of the seven- 
teenth century as a result of the sudden 
decline of Chinese sea power and the increasing 
interest in South Hast Asia evinced by 
European powers. The latter half of the book 
deals with the large-scale migration of Chinese 
into South East Asia and examines the effects 
of these new communities of Chinese settlers 
on the different states there. These communi- 
ties remain very important today, especially 
in Singapore and Malayma, and the book 
conoludes with speculation about their possible 
inflLence upon the future development of this 
part of the world. 

So wide-ranging a book allows the writer 
little or no opportunity of examining points of 
detail, but confines him to bald statements of 
fact and broad generalizations. There are, in 
consequence, no footnotes and no real need for 
them, but FitzGerald would surely have been 
better advised to provide a more extensive 
biblography. One danger of writing about so 
large a subject 18 the temptation to detect 
sunilarities between unrelated things and to 
deduce from them the spread of influence from 
one to the other. This is precisely what the 
writer has done in comparing the Khmer 
monuments at Angkor with Chinese imperial 
palaces and finding a shared ‘ architecture of 
space’. He then concludes that the Chinese 
influenced the Khmers because their architec- 
ture antedated the buildings of Angkor. 
Structures with wide moats, rectangular walled 
enclosure, four gates, and a raised approach 
road to the principal building are to be found 
in many parts of the world, and not all of them 
can be said to reflect Chinese influence. 

As well as these somewhat fanciful compari- 
sons there are more serious shortco 
undoubtedly arising from the style of book this 
is. On p. 23, for example, it is maintained that 
‘it is characteristic of Vietnamese early history 
that revolts against Chinese rule were led not 
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by landlord gentry, but by peasants ’, while the 
following page states bluntly that ‘ in 39(a.p.) 
the two sisters Trung Trac and Trung Nhi, who 
were members of a family of chiefs, rose in 
rebellion...'. Again FitzGerald suggests the Tay 
Son rebellion was of Buddhist instigation and 
directed against the Roman Catholics, linking 
it with the Buddhist-Catholio clashes in South 
Vietnam during 1963, which is a grotesque 
distortion of history. His assertion that very 
few Chinese words seem to have won lasting 
acceptance in the Janguages of the south is 
quite certainly contradicted by the Vietnamese 
language, more than half of whose words in use 
today are of Chinese origin. 

There are several such errors relating to 
Vietnam which immediately caught the eye of 
this reviewer, a Vietnamese specialist, and this 
suggests there may be others relating to other 
countries that are beyond his competence to 
deteot. With that warning given, though, 
The southern expansion of the Chinese people is 
an excellent treatment of this large subject. 
It paints a huge canvas in broad, bold strokes, 
maintaining & correct perspective and presen- 
ting the reader with a balanced and informative 
picture. Whether the book’s prognostications 
about the future of the Chinese communities in 
South East Asia will be fulfilled, only time will 
reveal. A more prudent author might well have 
refrained from uttermg them, but possibly 
FitzGerald felt impelled to round off his subject 
by taking a brief glance into the crystal ball. 


P. J. HONEY 


T. GoupRiAAN and C. Hoovxaas: 
Stuti and stava (Bauddha, Satva and 
Vatsnava) of Balinese Brahman 
priests. (Verhandelingen der Konink- 
lijke Nederlandse Akademie van 
Wetenschappen, Afd. Letterkunde, 
Nieuwe Reeks, Deel 76.) 609 pp., 
8 plates. Amsterdam, London: 
North-Holland Publishing Co., 1971. 


The authors have presented, so far as their 
sources will allow, a comprehensive collection 
of Hindu and Buddhist hymns of praise, as 


preserved in palm-leaf manuscripts from Bali,. 


and some from Lombok. Many of these are 
still in use by the Balinese priests, who have 
been consulted, not only on textual matters, 
but also on the ritual contexta in which the 
hymns have their place. 

The collection has been collated with similar 
material of Indian origin. This reveals in a 
significant minority of cases direct textual 
transmission from India; but in a much 
larger proportion the evidence, mostly of 
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linguistic and stylistic lind, shows that the 
majority of hymns were composed in Indonesia, 
even when the subject-matter, including proper 
names, is Indian in content. 

These stutis are not themselves rituals to 
accompany ceremonies, but ‘ songs in honour 
of the Gods, for the greater part when the 
essential ritual aim has been achieved’. The 
authors” starting-pomt has been Sylvain Lévis 
Sanskrit texts from Bali (GOS, LXVY), Baroda, 
1933, which included 50 hymns, Dr. Hooykaas 
has collected over 300 largely from palm-leaf 
manuscripts in the collections of the Gedong 
Kirtya at Singaradja, Bali, and of the Univer- 
sity of Leiden. Dr. Goudriaan’s contribution 
has been to edit the Sanskrit texts, to provide 
English translations, and where possible to 
relate them to Indian antecedents. Dr. Hooy- 
kaas had been specially concerned to provide 
identifications of the ritual environment of 
each piece, which he has done by direct and 
detailed consultation with Balinese priests. 

The authors have also included some mantras 
which explain the rituals, but not the numerous 
mantras relating to vestments, ritual utensils, 
and offerings. 

The introduction summarizes the charac- 
teristics of Sanskrit as used in Indonesia. In 
the transmission of Indian texts, difficulties 
sometimes arise from the shapes of the Balinese 
letters, where confusion can sometimes occur ; 
while in some cages the phonemic patterns of 
Javanese and Balinese were carried over into 
the recital of the Sanskrit verses. 

A weightier critical problem relates to 
Sanskrit texts composed in Indonesia. Such 
pieces are usually recognizable by phonemic, 
morphological, and stylistic features, which do 
not conform to Pinmian standards, though 
they do form a fairly consistent system among 
themselves. 

The suthors have identified variations in 
their texts of purely clerical type, and these 
they have largely corrected mlently, only 
placing significant variants in the apparatus, 
and seldom resorting to conjectural emenda- 
tions. Of the hymns, 39 have identifiable 
Indian parallels, in whole or in part, and in 
these cases greater critical detail 18 given, thus 
enabling the history of their transmission to be 
followed. 

The majority of the stutis are Saiva, but 
there are about 60 Vaisnava and 40 Buddhist, 
while a further 50 Hindu items are well known 
to the Buddhist padandas. Eight photographic 
plates illustrate polychrome wood soulptures 
from Bali, in the collection of the Museum for 
the Tropics, Amsterdam. These are of Durga, 
Yama and his dog Sadomeya, Uma, Varuna, 
Rati, Käma, and Bhüta, and represent some 
of the deities addressed in the hymns. 

In the body of the work, each hymn is 
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introduced by a desoription, with notes on 
sources and the ritual environment. The 
Sanskrit text is then given in romanized 
transliteration, in some cases with parallels 
from other sources, and 18 followed by an 
English translation. 

Manuscripts consulted from the Singaradja 
and Leiden colleotions are listed, and in the 
appendixes, indexes of the first lines of pädas, 
and of titles are given, together with lists of 
Buddhist and Vaisnava hymns, an index of 
proper names and technical terms, and 
bibliographical references to Sanskrit and Old 
Javanese works, and to modern authors. 
Hence the work, besides being a source-book 
for the study of Balinese religion, is well 
articulated for comparison with Indian ante- 
cedente, or with parallel developments in other 
regions of Indianized culture, such as Nepal, 
Assam, and medieval Champa. 

Tho stutis themselves given an insight into 
the aesthetic and spiritual values of Hinduism 
as practised in Bali, and by implication in 
medieval Java, and so merit study not only 
by Sanakritists, but also by all concerned with 
the interpretation of Javanese and Balinese 
culture. 

No. 256 is a Sloka on the mystical identifica- 
tion of a flower and Siva during worship, 
apparently without parallel from Indian 
BOULCES : 


Eka-puspañ ca nirmalam, 
padma-samyoga samsthitam 
eka-pugpa-Sivaivan ca, 
pascat sarira-samsthitam 
* One flower, spotless, standing in 
com bination 
with a lotus; 


and the Sivahood as a unique flower 
is afterwards located in the body ’. 


No. 588, Sürya-stava, is described as ‘ one 
of the showpieces of the Balinese hymn 
collection’, in praise of the syllable Om, 
meditated upon by yogins, and the source of 
creation, and 18 used in the daily preparation 
of holy water, and in other ceremonies : 


‘I worship that One, of whom the heart is 
the root, 

the subtle reality, the eternal, the excep- 
tional, 

the protector and the limit of yoga; 

the husband of Sri, the Lord of the Moun- 
tains, 

the treasury of all good qualities, the bestower 
of everything ’ [v. 4]. 


No. 775 is unique in paying homage to 
Tantric Buddhist teachers in Bali itself and 
from it a tentative list of 30 names has been 
drawn up, and some of them referred to places 
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in Java and Bah where they taught. Some of 
these personal and plaoe-names are purely 
Indonesian in form. 

No. 097, Vira-manira, is & Buddhist hymn 
in the rare Mafüju-bhàsin! metre, describing 
the greatness, compassion, and liberality of 
the Bodhisattvas. It is preserved in two 
Balinese manuscripts, and closely parallels the 
Indian version in the Sddhand-mdld (ed. by 
B. Bhattächarya (GOS, xxvi), Baroda, 1925. 
Here is real proof of the parallela in worship 
often hinted at by travellers who know both 
Bah and Nepal. 

Stuti and stava has the essential qualities of 
a well-edited source-book, inasmuch it makes 
available a corpus of materials of great 
importance and mterest, not easily accessible 
before, and in & form which will facilitate 
research, and provide the tools for interpreta- 
tior and comparison. What is now needed are 
farther critical texts and indexes of Indian 
stotras to make collation possible, together 
wita parallel works covering comparable 
matenals from other centres of Tantric 
Buddhism and Hinduism, such as Nepal, 
Assam, and Champa. 

An index of Indonesian terms would have 
been useful, and a more extensive summing up 
and interpretation of the Indonesian elements 
in the collection: the material is all there, but 
the authors have left the student to draw his 
own conclusions on this aspect of the exercise. 


G. B. MARBIBON 


Joan O'Kawm (tr): The shp of 
Sulaiman. (Persian Heritage Series, 
No. 11.) x, 250 pp. London: Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul, 1972. £3.75. 


This description of a mission from Shah - 
Sulayman of Persia to King Narai of Siam in 
1685-6, written by an accompanying secretary, 
Ibn Muhammad Ibrahim, is fascinating. It 
occurred at a time when Phaulkon, the Greek 
foreign minister of Siam, was at the height of 
his power and when the English East India 
Company, incensed by Phaulkon’s treatment 
of the Strangh-Yale mission to Siam in 1684, 
was planning naval reprisals against Thai 
shipping. Because of the time-lag between 
London and India, however, it was poasible for 
the Persian envoys to sail on the Company 
ship, Bengal Merchant, from Bandar ‘Abbas to 
Medras in June 1685, be well received by the 
acting governor, Elihu Yale, at Madras in 
August, and go on another English ship, the 
Annapurna, to Mergui in September. The 
footnotes might have gained a little had the 
trenslator included confirmatory detail of this 
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type, easily obtained from published English 
sources of the period. This is a minor cavil, 
however, set against the pleasure of reading 
Ibn Muhammad Ibrahim’s impressions of 
English society at Fort St. George. Even 
allowing for the relaxed morals of Charles Ils 
England (news of his death reached Madras 
while the Persians were there), Yale and his 
countrymen would have been surprised to 
learn that Englishmen ‘ even if they catch one 
of their friends in the same nightshirt with 
their wife ...interpret such behaviour as an 
indication of the respect and affection which 
their friend has towards them’. This wildly 
optimistic impression of Christian trust does 
not obscure the shrewd observation and 
historical accuracy of much that the Persian 
secretary wrote about Madras and Siam. 

Inevitably, a staunch Muslim from the 
court at Isfahan found much in Siam to 
condemn. The Thai army appeared to him an 
ill-equipped, half-naked peasant militia. Thai 
food seemed almost inedible: ‘ In fact no one 
in Siam really knows how to cook and eat or 
even how to sit correctly at table ’, he observed, 
other than King Narai, who had acquired a 
taste for Jranian food. Buddhism was dis- 
missed as a mixture of devilish idolatry and 
an untenable belief in the transmigration of 
souls, while the Thai practice of entering a wat 
briefly or permanently seemed a complete 
waste of time. On the other hand, prejudiced 
though Ibn Muhammad Ibrahim’s interpreta- 
tion of aspects of Thai life may be, he is 
accurate in his description of the outward 
forms and does try to discover the bases of Thai 
social and religious attitudes, ‘blind and 
hopelessly gone astray ’ though he found them. 
Similarly, his accounts of the contemporary 
pattern of Thai trade, of court ceremonial, of 
Thai methods of tiger hunting and elephant 
taming are essentially accurate. Also, although 
he seems to have believed that Siam had been 
& tributary of Burma until recent times and his 
account of Thai-Burmese warfare is overlain 
with fantasy, he does inolude a garbled version 
of the escape of Naresuen from Burman 
tutelage in the late sixteenth century and his 
killing of the Burman crown prince in personal 
combat. 

Turning to the events of the 1680’s, the 
Persians in Siam clearly shared the English 
Company’s detestation of Phaulkon, although 
for somewhat different reasons. One may 
doubt the allegation that King Narai depended 
heavily upon the support of the resident 
Jranian community in Siam when he seized 
the throne in 1657, because this would scarcely 
have been sufficient to sustain the king for 
30 years if all Thai support had been lacking. 
Also, although the writer of The ship of 
Sulaiman refers retrospectively to two Persians, 
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"Abd al-Razzäq Gilini and Áq& Muhammad 
Astarabadi, as ‘ prime ministers ' of Nara, it is 
possible that ho was ascribing to them a higher 
status than they really enjoyed. A subsequent 
reference to Áq& Muhammad (p. 101) identifies 
him as ‘ head of the Iranian community and a 
minister ...in oharge of all business transac- 
tions ', which might imply that he was Phra 
Khlang or a shähbandar responsible for the 
Iranian community. The inference of the 
Persian writer would seem to be that Iraman 
supremacy in the court at Ayuthia had been 
eclipsed shortly before the mission of 1685-8 
arrived and that Phaulkon had risen to power 
by exploiting the errors of ÀÁq& Muhammad’s 
sons.  Phaulkon's bid to become the chief 
confidant of King Nara: began about 1683, and 
the Phra Khlang he supplanted was Kosa Lek, 
but was he Persian? On the other hand, 
Phaulkon first made an impression by organiz- 
ing & trade mission to Persia in 1680, and 
Hajji Salim M&zandarani, who served as King 
Narai’s envoy to Persia in 1682, was disgraced 
when Phaulkon charged him with malfeasance 
on his return. This charge seems unlikely, 
because the English Company’s agents in 
Bandar 'Abbüs and Madras reported Häjji 
Salim as borrowing money from them on the 
homeward voyage, but the Persian secretary’s 
explanation was that the Iranian minister in 
Ayuthia who had sent HA&jji Salim to Persia 
had died. The fact that Ibn Muhammad 
Ibrahim mentioned during his stay in Ayuthia 
and Lopburi an Iranian ‘ minister ’, Khwaja or 
Hajji Hasan ‘Al, still alive and head of the 
Iranian community, would tend to confirm 
that the ministerial functions were commercial 
and perhaps involved royal voyages to Persia 
through the agency of the resident Iranians. 
One might also recollect the evidence of 
Thomas Bowrey that until the Thai-Malay 
rising at Phuket in 1677 the government of 
that island had been entrusted to ‘a Mogol 
bred and borne’, Muhammad Beg, and his 
brother Ismà'il Beg. 

There seems no doubt, however, that several 
Iranian ‘ ministers’ did serve King Narai in 
some capacity and that he employed a palace 
guard drawn from Astarabid and Mazandaran 
in Persia. The Persian secretary on the 1685-6 
mission noted Narar!s acquired taste for 
Persian food and his willingness to wear 
Persian dress, other than on his head. He also 
mentioned that the king’s religious beliefs, 
while outwardly orthodox, were ill-defined and 
uncertain at heart, and that ‘ every so often he 
shows interest in the faith of his particular 
prime minister’. This may have been the 
simple curiosity of an outward-looking ruler— 
& curiosity which the French misread when they 
sought to convert Narai to Catholicism. On 
the other hand, if Narai did rely heavily on 
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Iranian advisers and palace guards, his 
subsequent trust in Phaulkon, the employment 
of English adventurers at Mergui, and the ill- 
fated plan to introduce French troops at 
Bangkok and Mergui would suggest that Narai 
was uncertain of the loyalty of his own people. 
The author of The ship of Sulaiman admits that 
Persian influence at court was diminished by 
the alleged intrigues of Aq’ Muhammad’s sons 
with Narai’s brother. 

Inevitably, Ibn Muhammad Ibrahim re- 
garded Narai’s trust in Phaulkon as completely 
unfounded. He accused the Greek of having 
caused the death or ruin of several hundred 
Thai subjects, of thwarting the traditional 
practice of appeal to the king, of obstructing 
legitimate trade in Ayuthia, and of pocketing, 
in collusion with the English adventurers in 
Thai service at Mergui, much of the booty 
from Indian ships then being plundered in the 
king’s name. So many of these allegations are 
substantiated in contemporary English and 
Dutch records that O’Kane could have 
demonstrated the accuracy of his Persian 
writer more fully. Maurice Collis’s book 
Siamese White, for example, reveals quite 
clearly the extent of Samuel White’s embezzle- 
ment at Mergu and that when White was 
called to Ayuthia in June 1686 Phaulkon 
deliberately concealed the malpractices of his 
subordinate. White realized; of course, that 
Phaulkon would fall when Narai died and was 
planning to escape from Mergui when the 
English Company sent an expedition to seize 
the town, thus precipitating the Thai massacre 
of the local Englishmen m July 1687. The 
Perman secretary of the 1685-6 mission also 
simply could not comprehend why Narai had 
trusted Phaulkon ‘ without bothering to teat 
the com of his character or establish to what 
degree his opinions and abilities are an 
advantage to the state...the Frank has 
endeavoured to weaken the King’s character 
and encourage the royal fickleness’. Even 
admitting national prejudice, one might 
compare this judgement with the Dutch 
report in 1685 that Narai, influenced by 
Phaulkon, was yielding to tyrannical instincts 
previously restrained by the old queen 
(W. P. Coolhaas (ed.), Generale missiven, IV, 
786-7, The Hague, 1971). 

There ia one incident mentioned in The ship 
of Sulayman, the rising of the Macassars in 
Ayuthia in September 1686, which tends to 
confirm the &uthor's reliability. Before the 
Macassars were overwhelmed, according to 
Ibn Muhammad Ibrahim, they were able to 
surprise and kill ' large numbers of Franks and 
Siamese. The rebels aimed their attack in the 
direction of the Frank minister [Phaulkon]. ... 
Just before the Macassars could reaoh him, he 
jumped into the water and escaped the flames 
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of destruction '. Several descriptions of the 
rising oan be found in Maurice Collis’s Siamese 
White or in Records of the relations between 
Stam. and foreign countries in the 17th century, 
IV, Bangkok, 1920. A letter in the latter 
(p. 160) confirms that Phaulkon and Captain 
Udall of the Herbert foolishly landed among the 
Macassars, that Udall was killed, and that the 
Macassars ' pursued Mr. Faulcon so hard that 
had not a strong black Kaffir flung him into 
the river and swam with him to the boat he 
had had the same fate ’. 

When the Persian mismon left Siam in 
January 1687, Phaulkon had 14 months to hive. 
He tad parried the French attempt to convert 
King Narai to Catholicism durmg the 
Chaumont mission to Siam 1n 1685, but neither 
he nor the king were able, or perhaps disposed, 
to prevent the admismon of French troops to 
Bangkok and Mergui in September 1687. This 
did not prevent Phaulkon’s execution, durmg 
Narei’s final illness in 1688, nor the expulsion 
of the French troops by the end of that year. 
Although England and Siam had been officially 
at war from August 1687, after the Mergui 
massacre, the Persian mission was made 
aware on its homeward voyage via Pattani, 
Malcoca, Cochin, and Surat only of the 
Engiish Company’s decision to risk war with 
the Mogul Empire. The Surat-owned ship on 
which the mission embarked at Ayuthia was 
taken by an English blockade ship off Surat, 
and the Persians were conveyed, courteously 
enough, to Bombay, which Ibn Muhammad 
Ibrahim rightly described then as an im- 
poverished backwater. The mission finally 
returned to Bandar 'Abbüs in May 1688, much _ 
to the relief of ita chronicler, who from his use 
of metaphors was an ardent chess player, but a 


very poor sailor. 
D. K. BASSETT 


PauL DE Wozr: The noun class system 
of Proto-Benue-Congo. (Janua Lin- 
guarum. Series Practica, 167.) 200 
pp. The Hague, Paris: Mouton, 1971. 
Guilders 58. 


This work falls within the ‘olay tablet’ 
tradition of African comparative linguistica, 
and, like other things in the same tradition 
(Meinhof, Greenberg), it has the properties of 
beirg insorntable and yet at the same time, in 
broad outline, convincing. The two together 
make an infuriating whole. The present work 
is an attempt to establish a set of noun class 
affixes (both noun prefixes and concordial 
prefixes) for the noun classes of Proto-Benue- 
Congo (PBC), together with a set of gender 
pairings and a list of reconstructed forms 
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found within each gender in this proto- 
language. The way in which these constructs 
are arrived at is set forth either not at all (in 
the case of the reconstructed stem forms, 
which are not the main topio of the volume) 
or only in sketch form, since this work formed 
part of a ' preliminary investigation ' not here 
reported on in detail. The procedures used in 
setting up the proto-classes may, in the author’s 
words, ‘ give the impression of composite sets of 
ad hoc rules. And this 1s what they are, at 
least in part, since they follow one and the 
same basio assumption ... that the PBC noun 
class system seems to have comprised between 
twelve and fifteen noun classes’. Bo, for 
instance, * If Procedure I yields at least twelve 
conoord classes we are satisfied. If there are 
less than twelve concord classes, however, then 
concord classes are split up according to the 
difference in paired concord. This is Procedure 
IT. ... If Procedure I does not give more than 
fifteen classes, we are again satisfied. In the 
case of more than fifteen classes, we apply 
Procedure III, in which only those splits are 
counted which show a simultaneous difference 
in noun affix and paired concord’ (p. 30). 
Later (p. 51), we are told, innocently, that 
‘Some fifteen noun classes are reconstruotable 
for PBC’. This is hardly surprising. 

The greater part of the book consists of an 
examination of the class systems of 15 BC 
languages in order to ‘ check this proposal (viz. 
the reconstructed PBC noun olass system) 
against the situation found in the class systems 
of some daughter languages’, with a view to 
identifying ‘retentions’ and ‘innovations’. 
This task 18 carried out in great detail. There 
are & lot of unexplained procedures, though. 
Why, for instance, is the verbal concord 
particle chosen aa the class keynote rather than 
the nominal affix in, e.g. Birom ha/ba ? There 
may be some obvious simple answer to this, 
but I cannot find it. Nor can this selection be 
made consistently. In Irigwe, for example, 
where no forms are known except the nominal 
affixes, there 18 no possibility of choosing the 
verbal particle. There are also several rather 
cavalier statements, foremost amongst whioh 
is “An attempt has been made to reconstruct 
seven protovowels instead of five (since some 
BC languages do have seven vowels) but it 
seemed much leas workable than the five vowel 
system’ (p. 51). Also several very debatable 
ones, a sample being ‘ Class affixes are, after 
all, phonio elements ' (p. 31). Is the class affix 
of Central Kambari d-d55 d- or və- or both? 
If it is d-, a * phonio element’, what is va? 
If the class affix is va it is hardly a ' phonio 
element’. If both together make up the class 
affix, then the unit is abstract, and cannot 
* be ” a ' phonic element”. Nor 18 aspiration in 
Mombasa Swahili usually regarded as a class 
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affix, although it 18 the only ‘ phonic element ° 
that distinguishes paka ‘cat’, Class 9, from 
paka ' big cat ”, Class 6. Tho first has aspirated 
P, the second unaspirated. On the same topic 
later (p. 39), ‘ A olass exponent is thus a signal 
which marks the grammatical categories of 
gender and number simultaneously...’. But 
this is surely not true of a class exponent. 
Would that it were! Swahili samaki ‘ fish’ 
as it stands, may be singular or plural, and in 
Classes 5, 9, or 10, mtu ' person’ in 1 or 3. 

This confusion of levels and terminology 
leads one to wonder how abstract the class 
affix representations are supposed to be. It is 
instructive to note here & discrepancy between 
the treatment of Irigwe in the present book 
and in the earlier Benue-Congo noun class 
systems, Leiden, 1969. Of two sets of noun 
prefixes given there, the first one (Gerhardt) 
matched the class affixes set up, and the 
second (Bouquiaux) diverged from them. In 
the new publication the Bouquiaux set 1s made 
into (literally) the canonical set and the 
Gerhardt set abandoned. No attempt is made 
to fuse the two. Indeed, in a note to the Irigwe 
data, we are faced with the following asto- 
nishing sentence: '...the sources are diver- 
gent to such an extent that the dialects they 
describe differ too much and therefore 1t was 
impossible to combine them in one and the 
same analysis’. This sentence, for me, casts 
a blight over the whole book. If no statement 
can be made integrating two synchronic forms 
of Irigwe, how can we hope to make a state- 
ment for the whole of BO? 

There are odd phonetic statements too. 
‘The most obvious solution to explain the 
consonant dy- in the np. of cl. *4 would be to 
consider dyi a8 & mere result of palatalisation 
of the prefix consonant before front vowel (in 
that *ly > *lys > dyi)’ (p. 120). ‘ Palatalisa- 
tion ’, of course, explains only the first develop- 
ment, not the second which ıt purports to 
explain. 

There is & great deal of speculation, some of it 
very speculative indeed: ‘The a prefix of 
class *u is probably an old concord prefix 
which must have intruded into the nominal 
range ' (p. 77). ' It is possible that class *a has 
evolved this consonant r...as a result of the 
influence of the sg. prefix *i.... It is also 
possible, however, that cl. *a had vanished and 
that ite place had been taken by ol. r...’ 
(p. 79). ‘ On the other hand, class +; could be 
a reflex of al. *t$ as well. The followmg example 
shows the change of PBC *t to Mbmb j: PBC 
*bu-tende : Mbmb 0-j{ “ palm tree ". Thus an 
early merger of ol. *# and *{ becomes plau- 
sible ' (p. 137). 

One can have nothing but praise for the 
aims of the Benue Congo specialists who 
instigated and provided the data for this 
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detailed investigation into PBC. One would 
wish, however, that they had made their 
methods public in some detail and published 
their findings with a complete apologia, little 
by little, building up to the totally principled 
reconstruction of PBC in its manifold aspects. 
The book of de Wolf is too much too soon. And 
yet, as with other standard works in this field, 
one is left at the end with the feeling that 
indeed the noun classes of PBC probably were 
something like these: the results accord with 
one’s intuitions, and the final state is one of 
uneasy grudging acceptance. 

On the technical side the book has few 
misprints. An unfortunate one (p. 110) gives 
‘Kuteb olan system’ for ‘Kuteb olass 
system’. The language name Bete at the 
bottom of p. 19 should be italicized. On the 
same page the language Rukuba should be 
entered under Plateau 4, not Plateau 3. On 
matters of fact: Greenberg’s Bantoid group 
has seven ‘languages’ in ıt, not mx as stated 
on p. 16. There are one or two discrepancies 
between references in the body of the text and 
in the bibliography: Bruens’s work 1s dated 
1946-7 on p. 24, but as 1942-5 in the 
bibliography. 

The author employs a curious shifting of 
terminology in labelling his diagrams. Table 19 
is headed ‘Scheme of the class situation in 
Kuteb ’, table 21 ‘ Relationship of PBC classes 
and their Bok equivalents’, table 15 ‘ Class 
correspondences of PBC to Birom’, and they 
are all tables of exactly the same thing. Table 
12 1s headed ‘Relationship between the 
Afusare classes and their PBC ancestors’, 
and so it goes on. Table 7 relates PBC classes 
to thar Anaguta ' equivalents’, table 9 PBC 
classes to their Irigwe ‘reflexes’. A reflex 18 
not necessarily the same as an equivalent, and 
the two terms should be kept apart. This is 
another example of slipshod use of termi- 
nology. 

Anyone interested in African comparative 
linguistics need not regret 50 shillings spent on 
this monograph, which represents & good deal 
of painstaking work, more than actually 
appears between the covers. Used in conjuno- 
tion with the previous publications of the 
Benue Congo section of the West African 
Linguistio Society, 16 provides & masa of data 
together with some attempt at a historical 
overview. But the price is not, alas, 50 shil- 
lings. It is £7.55 at this time of writing. 


JOHN KELLY 


Jaok Goopy (ed. and tr.): The myth of 
the Bagre. (Oxford Library of African 
Literature.) xii, 381 pp., front., 8 
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plates. 
1972. £9. 


This book constitutes, amongst other things, 
& plea to anthropologists to be humble in their 
approaches to myth and not to assume too 
readily that to them has been revealed some 
simple code that will unlock the underlying 
meaning of all myth and through this all 
culture. How one sympathizes with an 
approach that regards the details of a 
myth as evidence to be respected rather than 
bludgeoned into some pattern predetermined 
by the writer | 

The subject of the book, an exceptionally 
long and detailed myth, 18 m two parts, the 
White Bagre myth and the Black Bagre myth, 
accounts carefully learned and transmitted 
that summarize and explain the beliefs of, 
respectively, the junior and senior sections of 
the Bagre curing association of the LoWuli of 
northern Ghana. The myths are set out in the 
latter half of the book: first there is & literal 
translation, then an abbreviated paraphrase 
of the myth, followed by detailed notes on 
obscure sections, and finally each myth 18 
printed in the origmal—no less than 61 pp. 
in the LoWuli dialect. 

The firat half of the book seeks to place the 
Bagre association and ite beliefs in their social 
and religious setting. What emerges here 1s the 
fact that there is a very interesting and marked 
discrepancy between the beliefs emphasized in 
everyday religious practice and those en- 
countered in the myth. Everyday practices 
are sentrally concerned with ‘ the beings of the 
wild ’, the main supra-human agencies directly 
influencing man’s welfare; but the myth 
exp_icitly stresses these beings’ relative lack of 
significance and is ‘very much more theo- 
centric’, seeking to answer fundamental 
questions about the nature of man’s existence. 
Goody argues that this means that ‘ we need to 
retkink radically the role of myth in relation 
to cosmology and culture. In itself 1t is no 
charter for the system of religious action, much 
less the key to culture ’. 

The writing of the book 18 not faultless. 
Pronouns sometimes get disconcertingly 
detached from their nouns ; in the introductory 
chapter basio sociological details necessary for 
an understanding of the Bagre performances 
could have been described more clearly (it 
seems necessary, for example, to tease out 
rather scattered material on the precise way 
in which different olan sectors within an earth- 
shrine parish correlate their separate Bagre 
performances); I badly wanted a map to 
clarify the verbal deeoription of the spatial 
relationships of different groups within the 
area. Nevertheless such faults are relatively 
minor. What is to be welcomed is the meticu- 
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lous presentation we are given of the detail of 
beliefs and of actual ritual performances. 

Throughout the book Goody seeks to 
distinguish carefully between the basic data, 
the actors’ interpretations, and his own 
interpretations ; his oare in this is indicated by 
his inclusion of footnotes recording the com- 
ments of a highly educated local man on the 
original manuscript written by Goody. 

This must be a book with a somewhat limited 
appeal because it is so highly specialized. 
Nevertheless it will be valuable not only to 
West Africaniste but to all serious students 
of myth, ritual, and belief since sufficient 
material is given for various theories to be 
tested. (For the very serious even the original 
field notes are available for study in Cam- 
bridge.) Author and publishers alike must be 
congratulated on giving us so much of primary 
data. 

ROSEMARY HARRIS 


Joan Maw (comp. and ed.): Kiswahili 
kusomea Certificate : EACE na EASC. 
xiv, 128 pp. London: George Allen 
and Unwin Ltd., 1972. £0.75. 


The book under review is & collection of 
passages for translation, précis, and compre- 
hension practice, together with a set of 
language exercises. It is intended primarily 
for secondary-school pupils working for the 
Kiswahili examination of the East African 
Certificate of Education and School Certificate. 

The ‘ Utangulizi ' contains advice on the use 
of each section and gives hints on translation, 
préois-writing, and the answering of compre- 
hension questions; the notes on translating, at 
least, could profitably have been expanded. | 

The first section contains a set of 20 English 
passages for translation into Swahili. The 
translation component of the secondary-school 
examination provides a difficult task for the 
East African student and, fortunately, it is 
optional—an alternative to the précis. Trans- 
lating demands a high degree of competence 
in the language of the material to be trans- 
lated, since the process involved is essentially 
one of extracting concepts and then attempting 
to express them, in an appropriate way, in the 
target language. This difficulty is increased 
when the languages are as widely separated 
culturally as English and Swahili. This 
‘ Kufasiri Kiingereza kwa Kiswahili’ section 
would, in fact, be very useful for English- 
speaking students who are required, as part 
of a university course in Swahili, to pay some 
attention to translation, as these English 
extracts all turn out to be translations from 
Swahili; the sources are given at the end of the 
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book. The range of material 18 good and 
contains extracts from the work of Shaaban 
Robert, M. E. Mnyampala, Muhammed Saleh 
Farsy, and other well-known Swahili writers, 
as well as from some less familiar names. 
Study of these translations, together with the 
original passages (and also the translations of 
10 of the précis passages of section 1r) could 
usefully be included, for illustrative purposes, 
in a discussion of translation theories and 
techniques. 

The question of translation equivalence 18 
relevant to such linguistically diverse languages 
as Swahili and English and there are many 
examples of category-shifts of various kinds in 
the translations (in saying this one is assuming 
that it is possible to show structural corre- 
spondence between the two languages, within 
one or another grammatical model). It seems & 
pity that attention 18 not specifically drawn 
to this, in a simple way, in the introductory 
paragraphs on translation techniques. The 
students are advised (p. viu) '... wafikirie 
sana maana ya maneno ambayo yanalakiwa 
kufasiriwa ...fungu kwa fungu’; this is 
important, as is ‘ wafikirie maana ya neno 
fulans katika fungu lake . ..'. But no mention 
is made of the frequent need to use—for 
example—a different grammatical category, 
to achieve & meaningful equivalent to the 
English form. A random example illustrates 
the point; in passage 5 we find '... A horse 
can go faster than a person’, and the Swahili 
equivalent (from Kurwa na Doto) is ‘lakini 
mwendo wa farasi ni mkubwa zaidi kuliko wa 
mwanadamu’. A few examples of this kind 
could have been included in a more detailed 
introduction, particularly as tho book is 
intended for the pupil working on his own as 
well as for classroom use. 

The question of the style of an English 
translation from Swahili is not particularly 
relevant for the East African secondary-school 
pupil but it would be for university students 
studying Swahih. One or two interesting 
pointe for discussion emerge from & perusal of 
the English translations. Passage 31, for 
example, is of interest (this is one of the précis 
passages in section r1—tho translation i8 given 
on pp. 95-6). This is from the description of 
cassava-harvesting in Uhuru wa watumwa. 
The style is informal (most of the passage is 
dialogue) and creates a vivid impression of the 
activities described. This is partly achieved by 
the iconic quality of the verb ' ng'oa ' and its 
frequent repetition. It is translated variously 
by ‘uproot’, ‘root up’, ‘dig up’, ‘ pull up’ 
as demanded by the style of the English 
translation; and yet something is lost. 
Frequent repetition of a verb like ‘ heave’ in a 
piece of English narrative might produce a 
similar effect, but one could not use it to 
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translate ‘ng’oa’. Considerations of this sort, 
dealing with a unit larger than the sentence, 
would merit disoussion with English-speaking 
students. 

Section 1, ‘ Kufuptsha (au kufasiri)’, and 
section mm, ‘ Ufahamu’, both contain a 
variety of passages both political and literary 
of general appeal. The extracts in I are 
accompanied by sets of comprehension 
questions. 

Section 1v, ‘ Matumizi ya lugha’, contains 
grammar and vocabulary exercises, whioh 
could be made use of, at various stages, in any 
Swahili course, for testing or revision. The use 
of ‘-ng+’” instead of ' -ingi ' in the slot-filling 
sentences of exercise 1 seems curious at first 
sight but is presumably to prevent confusion 
for the East African pupu, resulting from the 
phonological conditioning of the form of the 
prefix in concord with class 2, 6, and 16 nouns. 
University students, though, would have some 
knowledge of the morphophonology of the 
concord system by the time they were ready to 
do these exercises and would expect to deal 
with the complete stem. 

One word which oocurs in various places in 
this book is worth mentioning because of its 
high functional load (and the consequent 
possible source of confusion) in this literary / 
linguistic context i.e. ' fungu’. It is used here 
for ‘sentence’ and ‘clause’ (sometimes 
modified by ‘la maneno’) and also ‘ section ’ 
(of the book). As it is also often used—though 
not here—for ‘ extract’/‘ passage” the time 
appears ripe for some pruning of functions. 
` Fungu’ for ‘sentence’ seems odd to this 
reviewer but this reaction may be sympto- 
matio of the confusion which bedevils termino- 
logy at this stage of the development of 
Swahili. Standardization of the metalanguage 
is a top priority task. 

The book contains the usual sprinkling of 
typographical errors that one is becoming 
resigned to in current publications—p. xii has 
three, for example. 

This collection will be a very useful addition 
to the Swahili resources of East African 
secondary schools and also English-speaking 
university students studying Swahili. 


JOAN RUSSHLL 


Louis Brenner: The shehus of 
Kukawa : a history of the al-Kanemt 
dynasty of Bornu. (Oxford Studies in 
African Affairs.) xii, 145 pp., 3 plates. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1973. £3.75. 


Louis Brenner has given us, within a brief 
compass—in iteelf an advantage amid too 
many books which carry over from their Ph.D. 
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origins a typical Ph.D. prolixity—an excellent 
study of the political history of Bornu during 
the nineteenth century. The first chapter 
sketches the historical background, particu- 
larly following the flight of the ruler and 
court from Kanem to Bornu about 1400, 
tracing the development ‘from a highly 
diversified province ruled by a beleaguered 
dynasty in the late fifteenth century to a 
relatively homogeneous nation ruled by a 
powerful aristocracy in 1800’ (p. 23). The 
emergence of al-Kanemi, who became de facto 
ruler of Bornu early in the nineteenth century, 
and the corresponding decline of the ancient 
ruling house to ita final extinction in 1846, 
complete the first half of the book. The second 
half combines the history from 1848 until 
Rabih’s conquest in 1893, with interesting 
analvses of government, taxation, status, and 
the like. 

The general approach is cautious. Gone are 
the confident descriptions of the ancient Council 
of Twelve—before 1800 the council, Brenner 
thinks, may have been synonymous with the 
court (p. 18), of the division of the country into 
quadrants each under its specially titled ruler, 
of the precise functions of the various titled 
officials. Few traces of the heroic style of 
histcriography survive; among those that do 
is the extent of Alooma’s conquest, here 
inflazed to include most of Hausaland to the 
west and Tibesti to the north (p. 24). This 
dismantling of|the overambitious descriptions 
of earlier writers, in this case such as Urvoy 
and Palmer, is the necessary prelude to the 
more prudent reconstruction of what we can, 
with reasonable certainty, learn from the 
sources. | 

Coupled with this careful reconstruction, 
and indeed a major theme of the book, is ' the 


significant role of the individual m the polity ’ 


(p. 102). This emphasis on the individual 
human factor I found a most refreshing change 
amid the various determinisms of historical 
interpretation. ' Social and political status was 
inherited, but through the pervasive patterns 
of client/patron relationship, Brenner argues, 
individuals might rise to prominence. 

The case of al-Kanemi himself is relevant: 
beginning as an ‘älim client of the legitimate 
ruler, he came eventually to dominate even 
his own patron. Al-Kanemi’s experience, 
though the book does not make this point, may 
help us in assessing the role of the nomadic 
immigrant, the stranger ruler, the now 
unpopular héros civilisateur, in the legends of 
state formation in the central Sudan; for 
al-Kanemi was himself a stranger, and the 
strength of his support came less from the 
local Kanuri than from the nomadic Shuwa 
Arabs, and from the Kanembu, who followed 
him into Bornu. Al-Kanemi did not create 
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new forms of government, but his outstanding 
individual qualities, backed by the military 
commitment of his followers, allowed him to 
take over and turn to his own purposes those 
forms which he found already extant. 

A fundamental feature of Bornu government 
was the division of the country into fiefs, 
which were administered by fief-holders, called 
chimas, most of whom lived at the capital. 
The constant redistribution of fiefs often 
brought hardship upon the peasantry; but 
in one respect it was to the chima’s own 
advantage to rule justly, since he might thus 
increase the population of his fief, and henoe 
ita taxable capacity. One outstanding official, 
Laminu, doubled the population of his fief of 
Magumeri, although earher in his career he had 
driven people away by his oppression in another 
fief (p. 81). The loyalty of the Kanembu to 
al-Kanemi began when he was chima of 
Ngurno (p. 112). It would be fascinating to 
know more about this apparent mobility even 
among the peasantry. Nomads too continued 
to move, sometimes in unlikely directions: 
al-Kanemi, for example, allowed some Fulani 
clans to enter and settle in Bornu, after his 
wars with the Fulani, his arch-enemies, were 
over (p. 58). Slaves, of whom a good deal is 
said in the book, formed another category of 
population movement. Brenner refers fleot- 
ingly to their enculturation within Bornu 
(p. 95); might more be learnt of this process, 
which, if evidence that even a peasant of 
modest means might possess two or three 
slaves is correct, involved amalgamation in 
proportions quite comparable to the American 
‘ melting-pot °’ of foreign origins ? Slave settle- 
ments, called kaliari, were common; the 
kaltars of ono chima might be located in the flef 
of another, but it was the owner of the slaves, 
not the administrator of the land, who drew 
the profits of their labour (p. 110). From all 
this, it would appear that people, rather than 
land, were the rock upon which the house of 
power in Bornu was built. 

Some interesting information is given about 
the state of religion in Bornu, but the Islamic 
theme in general is somewhat underdeveloped. 
John Lavers's article on ' Islam in the Bornu 
ealiphate ', in Odu (Apnl 1971), presumably 
appeared too late, though there are a few 
1971 dates in the bibliography. I am püzzled 
by the ascending progression, from fura 
(Qur’in school pupil) to malam (who has 
carefully studied the Qur’in and several law 
books) to goni (who has memorized the Qur’än), 
on p. 93, for memorization sometimes preceded 
legal studies. Al-Hajj "Umar's visit to Bornu, 
mentioned in half a sentence on p. 75, led to 
religious complications directly relevant to the 
relationship between al-Kanemi and the 
legitimate ruler, and thus deserved more 
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extended discussion. As for Hayätu, Mahdist 
champion in the western Sudan, am I wrong 
in thinking that his establishment in Balda 
depended less upon permission from Bornu 
(p. 124) than from Adamawa, with even the 
latter having little say in the matter ? Military 
organization and tactics, including guns and 
horses, are another rather neglected theme. 

Important among the sources are oral 
traditions, colleoted by Brenner in 1965-8, 
and here cited, & little loosely, simply as 
‘ field notes”. Nachtigal, who visited Bornu im 
the 1870's, is a major authority for Brenner, 
not quite fully exploited. Concerning Wadai’s 
attack on Bornu in 1846, for example, Brenner 
rejects (p. 66 and n.) the bribe story, which is 
however explicitly reported by Nachtigal (see 
Iv, 222-3, of the English translation). On p. 86, 
Brenner cites Nachtigal for Abba Bukar 
becoming the ruler’s chief confidant through 
the help of Ahmed b. Ibr&him, whereas it 
seems clear from Nachtigal that it was Ahmed 
himself who achieved this distinction. As the 
book includes some economic history, some- 
thing should perhaps have been said about the 
currency reforms of al-Hajj Bashir (see 
Nachtigal, 1, 690-1). Gwarzo’s article in Kano 
Studies, 1, 4, 1968, on Tripoli correspondence, is 
apparently neglected. 

The index is short: many terms in the 
glossary are not included; some items which 
occur several times in the book, such as ivory 
and ostriches and even guns, are omitted; the 
list of slave references is incomplete; and 
surely it is & retrograde step to list names and 
terms beginning with al-, the definite artiole in 
Arabio, under ‘a’. 

This is a book scholarly enough to advance 
substantially our knowledge of Bornu, yet 
short and clear enough to be of solid assistance 
in teaching. 

HUAPHREY J. FISHER 


Kannan K. Narr: Politics and society 
in south eastern Nigeria, 1841-1906 : 
a study of power, diplomacy and 
commerce $n Old Calabar. (Cass 
Library of African Studies. General 
Studies, No. 128.) xvii, 324 pp., 
4 plates, map. London: Frank Cass, 
1972. £5. 


Dr. Nair’s book is a revised, abridged, and 
partly rewritten version of his 1967 Ibadan 
Ph.D. thesis. Unfortunately in preparing it for 
publication he did not correct the many factual 
errors and inconsistencies which marred the 
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original version. Even the second sentence of 
his preface contains two errors, for he states 
that European contact with Old Calabar dates 
back nearly 500 years to the first visit of the 
early Portuguese missionaries. However, there 
is no proof that European contact dates back 
any earlier than the middle of the seventeenth 
century, or that the early Portuguese missions- 
ries were ever there. On p. 16 he states that 
Ekpenyong Offiong Okoho was Eyamba III 
but not King, yet on p. 28 he calls him King 
Eyamba IIL On p. 56 he describes Ndem 
worship as an earth cult, although it actually 
concerns a river god. Later, he states that 
Consul Hutchinson was found guilty of taking 
bribes over the Olsnda affair, yet the accusa- 
tions of corruption were made over a different 
matter, and Hutchinson was found not guilty. 
On p. 160 he describes Thomas Hogan, the 
Efik chief who supervised the coronation of 
John Archibong, as a European supercargo. 
His genealogies of the Eyo family on p. 190 
and in Appendix A are contradictory. And the 
man whose photograph is described as Eyo II 
is actually Eyo VU, a situation not helped by 
the omission of a source reference. Indeed 
references are & problem elsewhere, such as 
when he uses oral evidence alone to date the 
accession of Great Duke Ephraim, which is 
precisely the sort of use to which oral evidence 
must not be put. 

Errors and omissions of this kind lead one to 
question his reliability on more important 
matters Certainly he 1s misleading on econo- 
mio affairs. In ch. iv, unable to find trade 
figures for Old Calabar, he uses instead figures 
for the Bight of Biafra, which include the 
transactions of several ports. This is about as 
useful as using the figures for the United 
Kingdom to judge the activity of the port of 
Liverpool. Nor 18 there evidence to support 
his belief that there was so little trade expan- 
mon in the 1860’s and 1870's that severe 
competition and economic stress resulted. A 
crisis did occur in the early 1860’s due to the 
fall of prices in Europe, but thereafter there 
was expansion, particularly after the kernel 
trade opened in 1869. Elsewhere he is prone to 
unsupported statements, for example when he 
says that scandalous profite were earned by 
Efik and European traders during the slave- 
trade, and when he suggests that there was a 
general depression in the slave-trade at the end 
of the eighteenth century. On p. 30 he states 
that the export of slaves was more profitable 
to the Efik than the export of oil, which 
contradiote his view on p. 36 that adopting 
the oil trade brought an increase in wealth to 
the Eflk. He also implies that Akpabuyo was 
an important source of palm-oil, which it was 
not. 

His understanding of Efik social history is 
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also confused. Here one of his crucial argu- 
ments is that it was only with the development 
of the palm-oil trade that slaves were incorpo- 
rated into Efik society. Not only is this not 
true, but it actually oontradicte his statement 
that slaves were of high status in Calabar in 
the slave-trade days of the eighteenth century. 
He goes on to argue that a class of rich and 
powerful slaves emerged in the 1850’s because 
slaves could leave their estates to their sons, 
whereas a freeman’s property was divided 
among his numerous relations. But in fact a 
alave’s property reverted to his master on his 
death. The author also suggests that there was 
an increase in witchcraft activity in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, although there 1s no 
reason to suppose it was any greater than in 
the eighteenth century. 

On political matters the author's weakness 
lies in his failure to understand Efik politics. 
He describes how 1n 1850 the discontented farm 
&lavss, united by blood oath, were able to 
procure the abolition of human sacrifices. But 
when he comes to discuss the situation in 1851 
when the ‘ bloodmen ' came to town, he sees it 
as an extension of the troubles of the previous 
year. Thus he fails to realize that there was 
undsrlving tension between the houses over a 
vacant political office, which was skilfully 
hidden from European eyes. Time and time 
again he fails to reveal the inter-house struggles 
whioh were the stuff of Efik politics. Perhaps 
the best example is in ch. vi, when he suggests 
that the petition from Prince Eyamba in 1887 
asking for British annexation may have been 
forged, presumably by Consul Hewett. How- 
ever, the petition was genuine, and was the 
outcome of the deteriorating domestic political 
situation, the Eyambas being unwilling to 
accept the authority of their rival, King Duke. 
In his desire to show the hand of imperialism 
Nair has shut his eyes to the mternal political 
collapse which was crucial to British inter- 
vention. 

The suthor’s principal conclusion is that it 
was the logic of internal politics and the 
structure of society which determined the areas 
and depth of change which external factors 
were able to effect in pre-colonial days. Whilst 
not doubting this conolusion, 1t must be said 
that the book does not demonstrate it 
guo2eesfully. 

It would, however, be unfair to imply that 
this study 18 valueless. Nair bas certainly 
attempted a more detailed and penetrating 
analysis than his predecessors, notwith- 
standing his faults. And in his sections dealing 
with the period 1885-1906 he 18 breaking new 
ground. His work will begin a far-reaching 
debate into the understanding of nineteenth- 
century Efik society. 


A. J. H. LATHAM 
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T. N. Tamuno: The evolution of the 
Nigerian state: the southern phase, 
1898-1914. (Ibadan History Series.) 
xvi 422 pp. 8 plates. London: 
Longmans Group Ltd., 1972. £4. 


Ambitiously conceived as a supplement to 
the works of I. F. Nicolson and the late J. C. 
Anene, this wide-ranging but loosely-structured 
administrative history of the Lagos and 
Southern Nigerian Protectorates offers a 
comparatively unsophisticated analysis of the 
issues and events. Relying extensively upon 
the Public Record Office and the E. D. Morel 
papers (which are simply cited as 'E.D.M.P.' 
and which are omitted from both the list of 
abbreviations and the bibliography), the 
author 18 at his best when dealing with the 
ideas and activities of the British. Unfortu- 
nately John Holt’s letters to Morel, criticizing 
Nigerian colonial policies, are juxtaposed to 
and treated almost as if they were official 
correspondence, readily available to colonial 
policy makers. Moreover, by casting Holt in 
the role of defender of African interests 
against colonial taxation and interference, 
Holt’s position as a self-interested liberal 
free-trader is obscured. This side of Holt 
might have emerged more clearly had the 
author made use of the John Holt papers in 
Liverpool, & surprising omission considering 
the importance which the author attaches to 
Holt’s remarks. 

In dealing with ‘ the responses of Nigerians’, 
it 18 often unclear whether the author has not 
assumed the existence of a ‘ Nigerian- 
consciousness ’. Moreover, his simplistic 
response model of British-versus- African gene- 
rally fais to differentiate faotions within the 
African communities or to identify individuals 
as spokesmen for personal or special-group 
intereste. This may be partially attributed to 
the author’s preoccupation with identifying 
the colonial ‘ policy-makers ’, rather than with 
analysing the dynamios of decision making, 
for such an approach tends to relegate African 
factors to the periphery and thus minimize their 
influence. Furthermore, his structuralist 
image of African society as ‘an organic 
whole’ is not a model readily suited to the 
study of conflict and change. With the 
exception of selected members of the Lagos 
élite and a few traditional leaders, the Africans 
tend to be rather de-humanized cardboard 
characters somewhere in the background. In 
his discussion of economic change, Africans 
are depicted as uninnovative, continually being 
forced to conform to external economic 
pressures, rather than as participants moulding 
changes by their responses. 

Though the author has made use of numerous 
theses by promising Ibadan graduates, much 
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more extensive and imaginative use could have 
been made of the Nigerian archives, as well as 
oral evidence, in an attempt to portray the 
African aspect. In the absence of such infor- 
mation from which to assess African attitudes 
and actions, the author makes assertions based 
on assumptions in his attempt to appraise the 
failure or otherwise of Britain to fulfil her 
‘social obligations ’ as a colonial power. 

Finally, the book contains an inordinate 
amount of superfluous material, including a 
49 pp. appendix of treaties, ordinances, 
speeches, and statistics. The contents of the 
appendix are not footnoted as to their source, 
are not dealt with in detail, 1f even mentioned, 
by the author, and are unnecessary for an 
understanding of his arguments. Besides, the 
table entitled ‘Statistical record of the 
progress of Southern Nigeria trade and 
commerce’, viz. 8 list of the annual value of 
exports and imports for the period from 1900 
to 1911, is of too high a level of abstraction to 
be useful for more than very superficial 
generalizations, while the statistics for the 
Southern Nigerian census of 1911, which are 
reproduced without comment or qualification, 
are of very dubious validity. Documents and 
statistics, as such, do not constitute history 
and books are not purchased by weight. As 
for maps, they should be relevant and not 
misleading. Two of the book’s five maps 
depict proposed railway lines in Northern and 
Southern Nigeria, though there is little 
discussion of over-all railway construction 
policy, Northern Nigeria falls outside the scope 
of the book, and most of the Northern Nigerian 
lines depicted were never built or even seriously 
considered. Clearly the publishers and their 
copy-readers should have exercised a little 
more responsibility and given more attention 
to details. 

DAVID CRAIG DORWARD 


Sasrwirl RuBARAZA KARUGIRE: À 
history of the kingdom of Nkore m 
western Uganda to 1896. (Oxford 
Studies in African Affairs.) xii, 291 pp. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1971. £4.50. 


Nkore, one of the kingdom states of the inter- 
lacustrine area with its characteristic cattle 
culture of the formerly dominant Bahima, 
attracted the attention of Europeans from 
the time of Speke onwards; then in 1955 the 
dynastio traditions of the kngdom, from the 
legendary pre-Bacwezi rulers to the beginnings 
of colonial rule, compiled by two Banyankore, 
Katate and Kamugungunu, were published 
in the vernacular. Dr. Karugire in his book, 
which is the product of extensive fleld research 
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among his fellow-countrymen, reassesses the 
material which has appeared in earlier works 
as well as providing considerable new material. 
The most useful new material is that contained 
in the last chapter on the reigns of Mutambuka 
and Ntare V, particularly that on the emitwe 
(military units), of which so far little has been 
known. 

The author is at some pains to play down the 
domination of the Bahima in the traditional 
society. Such an approach is understandable, 
not merely as a reaction to the unbridled 
bitterness and misrepresentation between 
certain sections of Bahima and Bairu, which 
has been a characteristic of local politics 
during the last quarter of a century, but as a 

counterweight to the favourite view 
held by writers of the early years of this 
century of the Bahima as originating in a 
superior race of invading ‘ Hamites '. Certainly 
Karugire is on very strong ground when he 
stresses the point, which he is not the first to 
make, that, at any rate in the nineteenth 
century, the division between Bahima and 
Bairu was not a rigid one of caste but a fluid 
one of class. Nevertheless, it may be doubted 
whether the traditional situation was as 
idyllic as he has suggested and that the terms 
* Bairu' and ' Bahima’ were used merely as 
‘descriptions of areas of economic activity’ 
and only ‘ acquired the superior and inferior 
overtones which their use evokes today ' from 
developments during the colomal period. 

Certain ‘ diffusionist’ theories, for long 
fashionable in works dealing with the inter- 
lacustrine kingdoms, are dismissed as un- 
tenable: the Mugabe had no rain-making 
powers; his mother and sister had no official 
positions in the bureaucratic hierarchy of the 
kingdom; and the practice of royal suicide is & 
myth. These propositions are fully argued, but 
there is at least one practical question left 
unanswered. Roscoe gives full and convinoimng 
ciroumstantial details regarding the royal 
suicide—the poison kept in the egg of a 
crocodile and given to the Mugabe at his 
request by his medicine men; presumably it 
is not suggested that either Roscoe or his 
informants invented this account and if not 
then what is its origin ? 

This book, which is useful and well written, 
makes a considerable contribution to an 
understanding of traditional society in Nkore 
and one’s principal regret is that, in view of the 
lapse of time since the advent of the colonial 
régime effectively terminated the old order of 
things, this must needs be virtually the last 
attempt to recover and reoord information 
concerning traditional society from those who 
had direct knowledge of it. 

The author’s recurring theme of somewhat 
petulant critism of the findings of past 
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researchers working in this field does, however, 
strike a rather jarring note. Is it, for example, 
fair to dismiss the writings of Oberg which, 
despite their limitations, formed a pioneering 
work of considerable value, in the following 
terms: ‘Many of the observations on which the 
essential conclusions are based are macocurate 
and zhe conclusions therefore are unfounded ’ ? 
An earlier writer, if a European, would not 
have had the present author’s advantage of 
being a Munyankore, but he would have had an 
advantage over him in being closer in point of 
time to the traditional society described, and it 
might at least have been more circumspect had 
Karugire left as open many of the points on 
which his information differs from that of his 
predecessors, rather than adopted an approach 
of categorical contradiction. 
H. F. MORRIS 


lain R. Surrg&: The Emin Pasha 
relief expedition, 1886-1890. (Oxford 
Studies in African Affairs.) xx, 
335 pp., front., 5 plates. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1972. £6.50. 


The death of General Gordon at Khartoum 
in January 1885 provided the backdrop to the 
drama of the relief of Emm Pasha who was a 
German, born as Eduard Schnitzer. Gordon 
got to know of him in Khartoum and appointed 
him in 1878, to be Governor of Equatoria, the 
southernmost province of the Sudan. When 
Khartoum fell to the Mahdists, Emin’s 
communications to the north were out off and 
it was not until the following year that reliable 
information about him reached the outside 
world via Buganda and Zanzibar. News of his 
plight aroused considerable public sympathy 
in Britain where many people felt that the 
country had & special duty to save Gordon’s 
subcrdinate. The government did not wish to 
became directly involved in sending help to 
Emin but it could not ignore publio opinion 80 
it approved the efforts of William Mackinnon, 
a wealthy Scottish shipping magnate and 
philanthropist, who formed an Emin Pasha 
Relief Committee and obtained over £32,000 in 
contributions. 

Mackinnon, who was the largest private 
contributor, had commercial and humanitarian 
aims. He was anxious to help Emin but he also 
hoped that the expedition would forward his 
scheme for establishing a large chartered 
company in East Africa. He thought Emin and 
his troops might enter the service of the 
company and that the rich store of ivory 
reputed to exist in Equatoria would offset the 
cost of the venture. H. M. Stanley, who had a 
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formidable reputation as an explorer in Africa 
and who was a friend of Mackinnon, was chosen 
to lead the expedition. This was no surprise 
but ıt added complications because Stanley 
was in the service of King Leopold of the 
Belgians who wanted to secure Equatoria, 
with Emin as Governor, as a means of extend- 
ing the frontier of his Congo State to the Nile. 

The Egyptian government, which subscribed 
£14,000 to the expedition, sought the with- 
drawal of Emin to end its involvement with 
Equatoria while Mackinnon and Leopold, for 
different reasons, hoped that Emin would be 
able to stay to further their aims. Stanley thus 
set out with conflicting requirements from his 
various sponsors. He tried to satisfy all parties 
by putting the alternatives to Emin and by 
making the outward journey through the 
Congo and the return one via East Africa. 
In the event the expedition achieved few of 
its objectives. 

In particular 1t brought hardly any succour 
to Emin, having suffered appalling casualties 
on the way. Only 246 of the 705 people who 
set out with Stanley returned. The expedition 
cost £32,000 instead of the £20,000 which had 
been estimated, it took twice as long as had 
been expected, and Stanley and Emin were 
barely on speaking terms when they finally 
reached Zanzibar in December 1889. 

Mackinnon and Leopold failed to secure their 
aims but the government of Egypt was 
satisfied with Emin’s withdrawal from Equa- 
toria and the expedition made important 
contributions to geographical knowledge. It 
defined the Congo-Nile watershed, established 
the source of the Aruwim) river, and revealed 
the extent of Lake Viotoria. The expedition 
was also the first to cross the Congo rain forest 
and roughly to map the Ruwenzori Mountains. 
These were oonsiderable achievements and 
Stanley was acolaimed as & hero when he 
returned to England. Admiration for him, 
however, only lasted for the short time which 
it took for his subordinates to give their 
versions of events and to unveil their cost in 
human life and suffering. The commercial 
and political interest behind the expedition 
and the brutality and violence with which it 
was conducted caused a revulsion of feleing in 
Britain and was largely responsible for ending 
the romantic vision of the intrepid explorer 
bringing light to a dark continent which had so 
firmly caught the public imagination with 
Livingstone. 

Each of the 11 Europeans on the expedition 
left an account of it and there is extensive 
documentary evidence from the other m- 
terested parties. The author has managed to 
distil a clear story from the vast amount of 
material available but it does not quite live 
up to what one is led to expect by the excellent 
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preface. Interest would have been added if 
more attention had been paid to the persondli- 
ties of the main characters and a bit lees to the 
details of the gruelling trek, but if the book is 
not the most readable, it is oerteinly the most 
goholarly on the subjeot. 

1. K. OROHABDSON 


H. F. Morris and James S. Reap: 
Indirect rule and the search for justice : 
essays in East African legal history. 
(Oxford Studies in African Affairs.) 
x, 369 pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1972. £5.50. 

A. E. ArieBo: The warrant chiefs: 
indirect rule in southeastern Nigeria, 
1891-1929. (Ibadan History Series.) 
xv, 338 pp., 4 plates. London: 
Longman Group Ltd., 1972. £4. 


Part of the pace and penetration of African 
studies is reflected in the titles chosen by 
these authors. Here are two studies, both 
publicly foousing on indirect rule yet neither 
dealing with what, two or three academio 
generations ago, would have been considered 
as the sine qua non of an explication of 
indirect rule; ita sophisticated locus of the 
emirates of Northern Nigeria in their Lugardian 
or Cameronian eras. The advance in African 
studies 18 also indicated by the nature of the 
authors. Morris and Read are both law 
teachers; and two of the sensitive points of 
vulnerability in the codification of indireot 
rule under the generio title of Native Admini- 
stration were the degree of legal latitude it 
allowed to the District Officer in respect of both 
administration and the administration of 
justice, and, antithetically, the dislike 1t 
aroused in the legal profession by banning them 
from &ppeanng in the traditional native 
courts. Dr. Afigbo is that most welcome new- 
comer to the new golden age of African studies, 
the Africanist who exploita his status of being 
an African as well as an academic by bringing 
into play a research technique hitherto as 
excluded from the world of Africanist scholar- 
ship as lawyers were from African traditional 
courts. 

It is, however, what we may think of as the 
colonial-cultural link that allows the study of 
indirect rule in south-east Nigeria to be 
discussed in the same review as & collection of 
essays on East African legal history. In- 
escapably, both books have found their 
interpretation of the principles of indirect rule 
in the cardinal texts of Lugard’s Political 
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memoranda and the Dual mandate. But the 
cross-fertilization of West and East goes 
beyond this. Lugard, too, had his ruling years 
in Uganda before Nigeria. An even greater 
trans-African influence was of course Cameron, 
Chief Secretary to Lugard in Nigeria and then 
successively Governor of Tanganyika and of 
Nigeria. Then there was Gowers, one of the 
Lugardian inner circle of powerful Residenta in 
Northern Nigeria and Lieutenant-Governor 
there before going on to Uganda as Governor. 
And there was Girouard who followed his post 
of High Commissioner of Northern Nigeria 
with the Governorship of the Fast African 
Protectorate. Bourdillon did it the other way, 
being Governor of Uganda before his transfer 
to the Governorship of Nigeria. Both Mitchell 
and Dundas left their mark on the story of 
indirect rule as a policy of colonial administra- 
tion in Fast Africa, and both of them had read 
widely in the literature of the Nigerian 
experience. 

I remember Sir Sidney Abrahams, then Legal 
Adviser to the Seoretary of State, once saying 
that Britain would be remembered im Africa 
not so much for the administration of its 
justice as for the justice of its administration. 
For Morris and Read, the administration of 
justice 18 the theme of their book; and from 
their scrutiny of the record they identify 
justice as a recurrent and openly debated topic 
in the official mind. Their research had 
impetus in a reading of the voluminous yet 
luad minutes by Sir Philip Mitchell, when he 
was Secretary for Native Affairs in Tanganyika 
under Cameron, on the application of indirect 
rule to government policy in the Kast African 
context. (If it seems somewhat ironical that, 
after Tanganyika and Uganda, Mitchell, a 
believer in indirect rule, should have become 
Governor of the one colony in which it was 
never adopted as official policy, there is reason 
to believe that after Fijt it was the Governor- 
ship of Tanganyika rather than Kenya that he 
had hoped for.) They argue that the interrela- 
tion between administrative policy and ques- 
tions of law and justice has been neglected in 
the studies of colonial history, an oversight all 
the more remarkable because the machinery of 
justice was such an integral part of the general 
administrative framework. In this very useful 
contribution to setting that record straight, 
they have taken half a dozen topics illustrating 
central themes underlying official policy during 
the World War period: English law in East 
Africa, the reception and rejection of Indian 
law, customary law, and native courta, that 
‘cornerstone of indirect rule’. These case 
studies are analysed, first by Morris within his 
framework of indirect rule in East Africa and 
its constitutional anomalies, and secondly in 
two conoluding chapters by Read on patterns 
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of indirect rule in East Africa and the search 
for justice. 

There are two structural weaknesses in this 
book—weakneeses of which both authors are 
well aware, yet fundamental weaknesses none 
the Jess. First, since ite writing several years 
back, important contributions to this very 
area of study have appeared, such as the Ghai 
and MoAuslan book on public law and political 
change in Kenya and Heussler's monograph on 
district administration in Tanganyika. Second, 
because of the nature of the primary material 
(largely official documents) on which their 
arguments are based, the important (and by 
no means coinciding) view of the African on the 
role of justice as an element in colonial 
administration is completely missing. Provided 
the reader bears these lacunae in mind, it is 
hkely that the non-lawyer scholar as well as the 
law-academic will derive considerable profit 
from this fresh insight into colonial administra- 
tion. Admirably researched within ita self- 
imposed limits and well presented (the bio- 
graphical notes are especially valuable in a 
text where people and their influence feature 
so prominently), this 18 a book that should 
become required—and rewarding—reading for 
any future study of the principles, philosophy, 
and personnel of colonial administration in 
East Africa between the wars. Whichever of 
Sir Sidney Abrahams’s diota one takes, here 
18 & book to ease the analysis. 

For Afigbo, it is the questionable justice of 
British administration that provides the peg 
on which to hang his study of indirect rule in 
south-east Nigeria. His time-span is earlier 
than the East African one, closing in 1929, the 
year when the single-minded belief in indirect 
rule as a panacea for the problems of colonial 
administration was to be put to the final—and 
disastrous—test in southern Nigeria. Readers 
of the Journal of the Historical Society of 
Nigeria wil have noticed the contribution it 
has been making over the past few years to 
the debate on the reassessment of indirect 
rule; and among the contributors, Afigbo 
figures prominently in arguing the southern 
case. Calling on this and other evidence, he 
first of all examines the conflicting definitions 
of indirect rule, rejecting the Mair~Perham 
view and that of others whom he sees as 
mesmerized by ‘the Lugardian spell’ and 
advocates instead a return to Palmerian 
principles, meaning no more—and presumably 
no less—than the opposite of direot crown 
colony administrations. (Incidentally, in view 
of Afigbo’s opinion that ‘ As far as Palmer was 
concerned the people upon whom the new 
sys-em was to be applied might as well not have 
existed ’, and his description of Palmer’s part 
in formulating administrative policy as ‘ the 
fatal remedy ’, the irony of his commendation 
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of Palmerian principles 18 scemingly lost.) 
This was also the conclusion of the recent 
conference on colonial government held at the 
University of Ife, where the device was recom- 
mended of using upper case letters to denote 
the emirate system ( Indirect Rule ') and lower 
case (‘ indirect rule ’) to mean the system which 
obtamed in southern Nigeria before 1914. 
This coincides with Afigbo’s thesis that 
gradations were permissible within Indirect 
Rule (but he means indirect rule ?). 

Having established that the warrant chiefs 
system was one such gradation of indirect rule, 
Afigbo proceeds to & historical anatomy of the 
institution. Two chapters on 1ts origin and 
structure are followed by an examination of 
the impact of Lugardism on it, in the shape of 
the amalgamation scheme of 1914. The 1920's 
in south-east Nigeria are dealt with as 
Lugardism on trial (‘ 1919-1927: the years of 
uneasiness’) and the fateful years of 1927-9 
as ‘the coping stone of Lugardism’. The 
ordinance to amend the Native Revenue 
Ordinance passed in 1927 was to inaugurate 
action that culminated in the women’s riots of 
1929. The subsequent Kingdon commission 
was more than the epilogue to the warrant 
chief period. It was also the prologue to & new 
era of local administration in eastern Nigeria. 

Afigbo leaves off at the moment when the 
dramatic dialogue between the peoples of 
south-eastern Nigeria and the British adminis- 
tration reached & new pitch. Adding his gift 
for olarity of analyms to the situation caused by 
the recent publication of a woefully inadequate 
‘Prelude to Aba’, historians and political 
scientists alike must hope that Afigbo will soon 
give us his study of the violent reaction to 
indirect rule and its concomitant of direct 
taxation that made 1929 a turning-point in the 
colonial administration of southern Nigeria. 
In his assessment of the warrant chief system, 
Afigbo is not afraid to challenge the views of 
other scholars, includmg his compatriot 
Professor Anene, whose judgement he finds 
‘hardly pardonable in a European writer 
[and] astounding in an Ibo from Nando’. 
Besides a few minor errors (e.g. the dating of 
the unpublished S. M. Grier report), the 
bibliography would have been more useful if it 
had incorporated the extensive sources on 
indirect rule quoted in ch. i. Scholars once 
more stand in debt to the Ibadan History 
Series for yet another piece in the jigsaw of 
Nigeria’s historical reinterpretation. 

One final point of interest emerges from both 
these books. For all the increasing richness of 
archives in Africa, this level of scholarship 
points up the continuing essentiality of the 
Public Record Office for African historical 
research of this nature. 

A. H. M. KIRK-GREENE 
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Auten F. Isaacman: Mozambique : 
the Africanization of a European 
ansintution, the Zambesi prazos, 1750— 
1902. xviii, 260 pp. Madison, etc. : 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1972. 
$17.50, £8.50. 


By collecting a fairly wide range of oral 
testimonies from the deacendants of the various 
peoples who lived on the prazo estates, 
Dr. Isaacman has sought to add & new perspec- 
tive to the study of an institution which 
dominated the history of the lower Zambezi for 
more than three centuries. The European 
documentary material concerning the prazos 
18 of course relatively substantial, but, as in 
so much of African history, this can only be 
satisfactorily understood by comparing it with 
the available African evidence. Here this new 
evidence is examined by & highly intelligent, 
analytical mmd. We are given therefore, for 
the first time, an admirably clear account of 
the various components of prazo society. We 
are also shown the complex interrelations 
between the traditional indigenous institutions 
and the new political overlords with their non- 
traditional, but almost completely Africanized, 
system of administration and economic 
exploitation. All this, and it extends over five 
chapters, is most interesting; the difficulty is 
that much of the discussion 18 a-historical, 
being cast in what one can only term ‘the 
anthropological past". Instead of establishing 
the partioular area and period to which the 
oral testimonies could be shown in detail to 
have applied, the author has chosen to 
construct a general model which he applies 
indisoriminately over à whole century (1750- 
1850) of the prazos’ existence, despite the fact 
that this, like the other centuries of the prazos’ 
history, witnessed profound and far-reaching 
changes. 

At times we are swept beyond even this 
wide compass, as this oral evidence is stretched 
to cover not only the earlier centuries of prazo 
origins but even the conditions existing 
before the establishment of the prazos. In his 
discussion, for instance, of the very interesting 
strata of akaporo, or attached dependants 
who belonged to the colonos or traditional 
inhabitants of the prazo areas, Isaacman 
asserts that this instatution ‘ persisted in its 
customary form in Zambesian society when the 
colonos were incorporated into the prazos’ 
(p. 47). What evidence, one wonders, reveals 
the ‘ customary form ’ prior to their 1ncorpora- 
tion into the prazos ? Yet only from a secure 
base-line could one then go on to claim, as the 
author does, that this apparently traditional 
institution was ‘ unaffected’ by the prazos. 
Doubts grow as one is told that akaporo * were 
most commonly acquired through commerce ’ 
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which involved ‘desirable European goods’ 
(p. 48). The subsequent account of trading 
expeditions to acquire akaporo from the 
Manganja, based on the oral testimonies of 
Sena informante, may well provide a valuable 
insight for certain specific areas durmg some 
of the decades of the nineteenth century, but 
there is surely not & shred of evidence to 
suggest that this pattern had continued 
unchanged throughout the centuries. Indeed 
on the evidence quoted, it would seem to be an 
equally plausible hypothesis to attribute this 
activity to the growth of slave-trading 1n this 
area from the end of the eighteenth century 
onwards. Again, in what purports to be a 
‘historical overview’ of the process of prazo 
formation c. 1650—c. 1850 (ch. n), Isaacman 
argues that this should be seen as & continuing 
process. As often as not, 16 was the African 
ruler, he says, who took the initiative in 
reoognizing the prazero as his political overlord 
elther in alliance against the ruler’s rivals or 
rebels or m seeking asylum from another 
oppresaive overlord. Like much of his analysis, 
this contains a most original and useful reassess- 
ment. It recovers the African dynamic. But 
most historians, concerned with identifying 
the phenomena of change and continuity, 
would surely find it hard to accept that this 
factor operated as an unchanging constant, 
both during the period of Portuguese mulitary 
ascendancy in the mid-seventeenth century 
and throughout the very fluctuating conditions 
of the next 200 years. 

Yet another set of examples of the dangers 
of a historian blithely neglecting the chrono- 
logical implications of his data ocour m the 
author’s description of the prazo economy. 
In the section describing prazo gold-mining 
one is told that Mano, the most important of 
the mines, rivalled Manica and Abutua ‘ as 
the principal source of gold in the Zambeat’ 
(p. 70). There 18 nothing to warn the reader 
that this mine was & relatively late and 
temporary phenomenon, while on p. 81 the 
reader is further misled by the incorrect 
statement that the high pomt of Abutua was 
the middle of the eighteenth century when it 
‘temporarily surpassed Manica as the prime 
supplier of gold’. In fact Abutua appears to 
have held this position for much of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and its 
decline at the very end of the eighteenth 
century, though not even referred to by 
Isaacman, may well have been a major factor 
in the subsequent weakness of the Portuguese 
position on the Zambezi. (Incidentally, while 
on the subject of Abutua, the paragraph 
concerning Changamira and the Rozvi on 
p. 10 is a most dubious and surprising conflation 
of documentary and traditional evidence, 
especially from a student of Jan Vansina.) 
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It is also surprising in the account of prazo 
economics to find no reference to the ecclesiasti- 
cal prazos, particularly those held by the 
Jesuita until 1759 which form an interesting 
contrast and corrective to Isaacman’s account 
of agricultural production on the prazos, and 
the writings of Thoman, Schebesta, and 
Antonio da Silva are notable and serious 
omissions from his bibliography. 

The book contams many fresh insights, 80 1t 
is all the more disappointing that the analysis 
in this study so often lacks & rigorous, and 
hence oonvinoing, historical emplacement. It 
seems & pity that the author did not concen- 
trate more narrowly on the nineteenth century 
where his accounts of the development of the 
slave-trade, of the decline of the prazos, and of 
the rise of the supra-prazos are more securely 
founded. He so patently possesses both 
analytical ability and access to important new 
sources of information that one hopes that his 
next work wil be a firmly based, strictly 
defined, definitive contmbution to the history 
of the area. 

RICHARD GRAY 


JACQUES MaquET: Civilizations of black 
Africa. Rewsed and translated by 
Joan Rayfield. xvi, 212 pp. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1972. 
£3.60. 

Jacques Maguer: Africanity: the 
cultural unity of black Africa. Trans- 
lated by Joan R. Rayfield. xii, 188 pp. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
1972. £3.60. 


Civilizations of black Africa is essentially a 
layman’s introduotion to sub-Saharan oulture 
and society, portraying the similarities discer- 
nible over wide areas and the variety between 
regions. As & brief survey of this topic, 16 
offers a wide scope of interest, drawing on 
archasological, historical, linguistic, and 
anthropological evidence, summarizing the 
contributions of various scholars, and ranging 
from the more remote societies to the deve- 
loping technology and politics of newly 
independent nations. There is also a commend- 
able balance in the examples chosen for 
examination between regions and notably 
between anglophone and francophone Africa. 

The author identifies six civilizations and 
they are presented in order of evolving com- 
plexity. Pygmies and bushmen have a simple 
technology and no political organization. They 
are seen as the survivors of an earlier phase of 
social evolution and comprise the ‘ civilization 
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of the bow ’. The ‘ civilization of the clearings ' 
was the societies of the equatorial rain forest 
where the difficulties of communication and 
cultivation tended to isolate villages and 
inhibit the development of any organization 
beyond that of localized lineages. The ‘ civili- 
zation of the granaries’ was situated in the 
savannah country further south where an 
agricultural surplus could be accumulated, 
permitting a general orientation towards 
prestige in accumulated wealth and the 
development of centralized states at various 
times and places. The ‘ orvilization of the 
spear ’ in the eastern and southern areas was 
generally associated with pastoralism, and 
with agressive warfare in which the pastoralists 
tended to exploit their agricultural neighbours 
either as conquerors or as casual raiders. The 
‘ oivilization of the cities’, stretching from 
West Africa eastwards into the Sudan, 
developed from lucrative trading across the 
Sahara which permitted the concentrations of 
skills and wealth in cities over the centuries 
and led to the progressive adoption of Islam. 
Finally, the ‘ civilization of industry’ was 
sparked off by the European intervention 
which 1s Been as merely a brief episode in the 
current synthesis between traditional African 
values and modern technological possibilities. 

As 6 survey outlnmg the variety of 
culture and society in Africa without any 
pretension of mgorous academic analysis, this 
sixfold division of the continent serves its 
purpose. One can, however, query the use of 
the term ‘ civilizations’ in this context. This 
is not so much to quibble over how sophisti- 
cated ‘culture’ should be before it can be 
deaignated ‘ civilization’, but rather to ques- 
tion the value of implying some continuous 
cultural link between societies that specifically 
did not share & language, or a set of beliefs, or & 
notion of common origin or destmy. Many of 
the examples cited do not evoke impressions 
of African societies or civilizations as such, but 
rather yield insights into underdeveloped 
countries in general. Ironically, in his oon- 
cluding remarks, the author appears to draw 
the opposite conclusion: in suggesting that the 
‘ civilization of industry’ is not special to 
Africa alone but shared with the modern 
world, he is in faot citing the one example 
where there is an awareness of Africa as a 
whole and of the need to identify some cultural 
unity. Ideologically, this may be regarded as 
more specifically African in some ways than 
any of the other civilizations considered. 

One of the principal interests of the author 
which is considered as the first and most 
prominent topic of each chapter is the form of 
artistio expression that typifies each of the 
six civilizations he identifies, and the social 
contexts in which these have a relevance. This, 
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taken together with & considerable amount of 
visual imagery elsewhere in the written text, 
would make the monograph espeoially suitable 
as an extended introduction (of some 50,000 
words) for a oollection of photographs on 
African art and oulture—indeed as such it 
could be outstanding although admittedly 
altogether more expensive than the present 
volume. As it is, the few photographs by the 
author himself tend to be & further decoration 
to the text and do not obviously relate to his 
major themes or descriptions. To the extent, 
therefore, that his treatment stimulates 
interest, one has to search for other published 
works in order to appreciate the author’s 
points. 

Basically, however, 1t is a very readable and 
condensed book on an extensive topic, which is 
handled with skill and reveals a remarkably 
broad appreciation of the works of a wide 
variety of Africanists and of African societies. 

Africanity is presented as a sequel to the first 
book in which the author searohes for a syn- 
thesis of the six civilisations The cultural 
unity of Africa is an intuitive impression. It 1s 
felt by those with sufficient comparative 
experience to see local differences in the 
broader context of recurrent themes specific to 
sub-Saharan Africa. 

The author focuses on four factors that have 
served to produoe this cultural unity. Firstly, 
the oontinent is divided into major regions 
which formed the baais for his earlier analysis. 
Within each region there is a relatively uniform: 
environment and widely shared modes of 
hvelihood. Secondly, mternal migration and 
conquest over wide areas led to substantial 
cultural borrowing and the diffusion of ideas. 
Thirdly, the inaccessibility of the interior until 
comparatively recently inhibited outside inter- 
ference and the infusion of foreign ideas. 
Fourthly, the recent impaot of Western 
colonialism has provided political forces that 
have played a major role in cultivating a need 
to express unity culturally and socially. In 
Fanon’s words: ‘It is the white man who 
creates the Negro ’. 

As a sympathetic presentation of African 
ideals in the context of a traditional heritage 
and a recent colonial experience, the work is 
oommendable. However, it does have faulta. 
It is not clear, for instance, how far the intui- 
tive impression of & unity of culture due to the 
first three (traditional) factors has been 
coloured by the force of the fourth (modern) 
factor, expressing shared ideals and creating a 
‘traditional’ unity that gives an enhanced 
legitimacy to new alliances. 

It is unfortunate that these two works, 
originally written in 1962 and 1967 should have 
been translated and published in the same year 
by Oxford University Press. On the one hand, 
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the second work (4fricamiy) repeats exten- 
sively many of the examples and points raised 
in the earlier work (Civilizations). On the 
other hand, it presents as a final chapter an 
outhne of 100 traditional societies analysed in 
terms of their relevance to the earlier analysis. 
The second book, if read at the same time, is 
therefore neither a satisfactory sequel nor a 
wholly independent monograph. Ideally, in 
the course of translation one might have hoped 
for a much curtailed version of the second work 
added as & final chapter to the first, with the 
outline of 100 traditional societies appearing as 
a useful appendix. 
PAUL SPHNOHE 


Ronazp COHEN: Dominance and de- 
fiance: a study of marital instability 
in an Islamic African — society. 
(Anthropological Studies, No. 6.) 1x, 
213 pp. Washington, D.C.: American 
Anthropological Association, [1971]. 
$8. 


The object of this book is to explore the 
factors affecting the stability of marrage 
among the Kanuri, a Muslim ethnic group 
who are settled principally in the Bornu 
Enurate, within the North Eastern State of 
the Federal Republic of Nigeria. Marriage 
among the peoples of this part of Nigeria is 
notoriously unstable, particularly so among 
the Hausa and the Kanuri. 

The book is divided into four parts, totalling 
14 chapters between them. The first part gives 
a general survey of various anthropological 
and sociological hypotheses about the nature 
of marital instability and discusses in some 
detail the methods and techniques adopted by 
the author in conducting the field study on 
which the book 18 based. Part m provides a 
broad description of the socio-cultural setting 
of marriage among the Kanuri, outlmes the 
salient features of the social networks 1n which 
their marmage is involved, and delineates the 
morphology of community, kinship groupings, 
and the traditional household. 

The five chapters of part mı focus on various 
features of Kanuri marriage, including ite 
socio-cultural pre-conditions, marriage rituals, 
the division of roles between the spouses, and 
ita final dissolution by death, or desertion, or 
annulment, or divorce, with the rate of divorce 
being higher in urban areas than in rural areas. 

A detailed analysis of the evidence is given 
in the four chapters which make up part Iv. 
Particular consideration is given to aix social 
structural conditions that, in the opinion of 
the author, are conducive to divorce. These 
are: (1) the legal ease for divorce; (2) the 
absence of ritual sanctions governing marriage ; 
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(3) some means of oare for ohildren after 
divorce; (4) the possibility of absorbing old 
divorced women who cannot remarry within 
the households of their kin; (5) legitumacy of 
the status of divorced women, who can return 
to their lun or go out on their own; (6) legal 
means of establishing fatherhood of children 
born after divorce. But the crucial social 
factor determinmg whether these conditions 
will lead to frequent divoroe is the distribution 
of power between spouses. If there is ine- 
quality between husband and wife, with, as in 
the case of the Kanuri, the husband being in a 
position of dominance, then the subordinate 
partner will strive towards ' entropy’, which 
is the pressure for equal or more power in the 
marital relationship. 

Cohen employed three different types of 
technique in the collection of data First 18 a 
combined male-female questionnaire (given in 
Appendix 1). Second, ‘ thematic appreciation 
tests’, to measure possible psychological 
factors affecting marriage (given in Appendix 
I) Finally, essays which school students were 
asked to write about their future marriage 
(two samples of which are given in Appendix 
II) With the author's own admission, the 
psychological tests, elaborate and highly 
sophisticated though they were, threw little 
light on marriage stability. One must also be 
at a loss what to make of the ideas of school 
children, who are not yet married, about 
marriage and divorce. 

The author’s central finding is that ‘ maubor- 
dination by women is negatively associated 
with the stability of their unions’. He 
universalizes this ‘finding’ in the final 
sentence of the book by stating that ‘ Ulti- 
mately ... equality among men, between men 
and women, indeed between individuals and 
groups, is the basis of stable relations in a 
changing world ’. I find these conclusions to be 
a little tautologous. There ıs also much evı- 
dence from other Islamic societies that 
marriage can be highly stable despite the 
existence of the combination of factora which, 
according to his arguments, should lead to a 
high rate of divoroe. 

But all this should not affect the importance 
of this book. The exposition marshals an 
impressive array of valuable information, 
insights, and interesting formulations. 


ABNHR COHEN 


Potty Hitt: Rural Hausa: a village 
and a setting. xvi, 368 pp., 16 plates. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1972. 
£7.60. 


This is a truly monumental work which, as 
the author herself pointa out, is so ‘ multi- 
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purposive ' and 80 packed with information of 
various sorts, that it is not expected to be read 
through from start to finish. It is organized in 
two separate parts. The first presents extensive 
findings of research conduoted within a Hausa 
village of 1,400 inhabitants in Northern 
Nigeria. The second is a 150 pp. ' Commen- 
tary’ which provides an alphabetically 
organized catalogue containing, among many 
other things, short essays on key topics, 
digesta of various types of reference material, 
and definitions and explanations of various 
Hausa terms. The book also provides 57 
statistical tables, 18 diagrams, 35 photos, a 
12 pp. bibliography and an 18 pp. index. 

The first part of the book consists of 14 
chapters, surveying and analysing in great 
detail the economy and various aspects of the 
society of Batagarawa. Particularly significant 
and illuminating is the discussion of the 
institution of paternal gandu, which is a 
voluntary, mutually advantageous agreement 
between father and married son, under which 
the son works in a subordinate capacity on his 
father’s farms in return for a variety of 
benefits, including a share of the food supplies. 
The incidence of this important institution, 
together with its various principles, rights, and 
obligations, is discussed in ch. ui. This discus- 
sion alone is a unique contribution to the study 
of Hausa rural economy and society. Other 
topics that are greatly illuminated are: local 
trade, the position of women, migration, 
various problems of farming, and the causes of 
individual inequalities 

The ‘Commentary’ is in & way & novel 
technique in presentation making 1t possible to 
avoid the clumsiness of footnotes, references, 
and other ‘interruptions’ which can impede 
the flow of the discussion in the main body of 
the text. Many of the items give, under 
separate headings in each case, (a) observa- 
tions and findings relatmg to Batagarawa and 
(b) wide-ranging formulations based on these 
to encompass rural Hausaland generally. 

Polly Hill sometimes labels herself as a 
student of indigenous economies and is some- 
times referred to by others as an economic 
anthropologist. But she once complained that 
neither the economists accept her as an 
economist, nor the anthropologists as an 
anthropologist. Indeed, her interests and 
orientations are too varied to be confined 
within the limiting boundaries of any disei- 
pline. She likes to call her approach ‘ multi- 
disciplinary’. The only difficulty with this 
approach i is that it is so many-sided and go rich 
in details that it can lead mainly to description 
of empirical facta, without developing a body 
of significantly interrelated propositions on 
any one particular aspect. 

But I am certain that her work will outlive 
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many of the 'theories' and speoulations of 
the disorplinea that are interested in the same 
body of facts. For a very long time to come, 
historians, geographers, economists, sociolo- 
gista, anthropologists, and ethnographers con- 
cerned with West Africa will find her work a 
mine of information. This book is certainly 
well worth its relatively bigh price. 


ABNER COHEN 


ALFRED SOHWARTZ : Tradition et change- 
ments dans la société quéré. (Mémoires 
ORSTOM, No. 52.) 259 pp., 12 
rie Paris : [Office de la Recherche 

cientifique et Technique Outre-Mer], 
1971. Fr. 90. 


The Guere are part of a congeries of acepha- 
lous forest-dwelling peoples located in the 
western Ivory Coast and overlapping mto 
neighbouring portions of Liberia. The people 
themselves prefer the ethnic label ‘Wé’, a 
very inclusive term which refers to populations 
differentiated as ‘Guere’, ‘Wobe’, and 
‘Krahn’ by colonial administrators. The 
present study, based on 18 months of field- 
work, provides a general ethnographic treat- 
ment of a relatively unstudied people, and the 
mass of data 18 organized both by an intensive 
comparison of two Guere villages and a focus 
on patterns of social change since the colonial 
pacification of the area m 1911. 

In proto-colonial times, the Guere hved 
dispersed in lineage-based hamlets, groups of 
which were organized into larger scale political 
units on the basis of overarching patrilineal 
ties, marriage alliance, and/or co-operative 
defence arrangements. Of particular impor- 
tance for an understanding of the Guere mode 
of social organization are Schwartz's commente 
on the ephemeral quality of the small village 
groupings and the dominance of defensive 
considerations in the Guere settlement pattern. 
Thus, even though there was considerable 
instability and mobility among local-level 
groupings, any movements had to be made 
with reference to the need to maintain links 
with a viably large defensive unit. Such 
defensive pressures prevented the total domi- 
nanoe of fissile tendencies, and territorially 
based ‘warfare confederations’ of lineages 
tended to be relatively enduring anchor points 
in the political organization. 

Political leadership in traditional society was 
more achieved than ascribed and was vested in 
the statuses of lineage head (at the local level), 
war leader, ritual practitioner, and wealthy 
man. In practice, these roles were often inter- 
mingled as able leaders employed their 
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capacities in one fleld to gain status in others. 
During the French colonial period, much of 
the competitive dynamism of the Guere social 
system was progressively sapped as a result of 
the end of warfare, the enforced regroupment 
and coslescence of villages, and the introduc- 
tion of a system of village and canton chiefs. 
The author was guided in his choice of two 
villages for intensive study by the fact that 
they present interesting variability in the 
extent of such colonial influence. 

The crucial structural nexus of traditional 
Guere society involves the phenomena of patri- 
lineality, potential residential choice between 
the norm of patrilocality and the alternatives 
of uxorilocality and avunoulocality, Omaha- 
type marriage rulea, high bride-prices and the 
associated factor of control of marriage by 
the elders who control lineage wealth, and the 
recruitment of political support via the 
operation of such principles. The author 
devotes the main weight of his analysis to this 
complex structural problem and, although 
generally successful, certain obsourities or 
Inisapprehensions remain. The chief among 
these seems to result from Schwartz’s Lévi- 
Straussian inclination to see the whole system 
as revolving around marriage. (‘Il serait 
possible d'étudier la société guéró — et de s'en 
faire une idée assez juste — à partir des seules 
implications de l'organisation matrimoniale? — 
p. 115.) I ean agree with the author that the 
elders’ capacity to control the social structure 
resulted mainly from their control of access to 
women through high bride-prices. In this 
connexion, it 18 very significant for future 
patterns of social change that bride-price has 
now been outlawed by the government of the 
Ivory Coast. However, given the ego-focused 
set of marriage probibitions in this Omaha-type 
system, marriage alliances can play no long- 
term role as social cement between groups 
and despite theoretical assertions to the 
contrary, Schwartz oan present no ethno- 
graphic case material to support his contention 
that marriage does play such a long-term role. 

Perhaps a part of this confusion ultimately 
stems from the multiple shades of meaning of 
the French word alliance. Subtly to subsume 
marriage ties, warfare ties, and other forms of 
political tie between lineage groups under the 
blanket term ‘alliance’ obviously does not 
demonstrate any necessary structural simi- 
larity between such relations. The reality of 
traditional Guere social life was that lineage- 
based groups could come to be linked by 
multiplex ties and could co-operate to quite 
variable extents depending on the exact 
nature of these ties and the situational context. 
Marriage 1n Guere society was simply one of a 
number of social idioms, including descent, 
control of wealth, and the use of raw power in 
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warfare, that constituted strategies for 
success. Indeed, Schwartz’s careful ethno- 
graphy allows such a picture to emerge deapite 
his theoretical biases. 

The final section of the ethnography deals 
with Guere economic life and its implications 
for social change. The Guere today, as a result 
of their marginal geographic position, remain 
relatively cut off from the major loci of socio- 
economic development in the Ivory Coast and 
continue to emphasize subsistence-oriented 
agriculture based on rice cultivation. Small 
plantations of coffee and cocoa exist, but 
annual cash income remains low, probably less 
than 5,000 CFA francs per capita. None the 
leas, such economic developments have been 
sufficient to undercut the traditional system of 
collective lineage property holding and the 
concomitant control by the elders of the 
marriage system. In his conclusion, Schwartz 
sees Guere society to be in a disequilibrated 
state—struggling to fill an authority vacuum 
left by the demise of traditional structures. 
Elsewhere in the Ivory Coast, this vacuum has 
been filled by a new class of rich planters and 
effective local governmental administration. 
What will happen to the Guere ? 


PHILIP BURNHAM 


E. E. EvaNs-PRrTOHARD: The Azande : 
history and political institutions. x viii, 
444 pp., front., 5 plates. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1971. £4. 


Historians and ethnologists as well as social 
anthropologists will be grateful to Sir Edward 
Evans-Pritchard for bringing together m this 
volume & number of papers which he has 
published in the course of about four decades, 
in different forms and forums, about the 
soclety and oulture of the Azande of the 
Southern Sudan—a nation which developed 
in the course of a few centuries, and succeeded 
in building an empire of great organizational 
complexity. I cannot think of many mono- 
graphs in social anthropology providing such 
a wealth of data and depth of analytical 
formulations on one people like the present one. 
The volume marshals & great deal of historical 
and ethnographic material from different 
historical sources (in German, French, Italian, 
and English), from about 20 months of 
intensive fleld-work, and from surveys oon- 
ducted by assistanta in the course of about two 
years. 

There are two central analytical themes 
running through the various parts of the 
volume. First is the detailed examination of 
the processes underlying the making of the 
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Azande people. Three distinot culture 
groupings were involved in this process: the 
aristocratic ruling group known as the Avon- 
gara, leading a larger group known as the 
Ambomu, and conquering and eventually 
assimilating over 50 different ethnio groups 
who, at the time of field-work, had been in 
various stages of becoming incorporated within 
Zande society and culture. In the process, 
the Avongara-Ambomu themselves underwent 
significant cultural and social changes. 

This success of the Avongara-Ambomu was 
largely due to their superior political organiza- 
tion, the analysis of which forms the second 
theme of the book. Because of the vastness of 
this empire, of ite long history, and of the 
multiplicity of factors affeoting it, it is almost 
impossible to give a comprehensive picture of 
its structure and functioning. The only way to 
overcome this difficulty is to give a detailed 
account of the separate histories of speciflo 
kingdoms. The author therefore provides a 
thorough investigation of the development and 
organization of the kingdom of Gbudwe. 
The vastness of its territory, the sparse 
distribution of its population, and the poverty 
of communications in it, made it imperative 
that the kingdom should have a delegation of 
authority to provincial governors, deputies, 
and company commanders, and also a central 
authority in a central position to which the 
administrative agents were personally respon- 
sible: the king and his governors in court. 
The king administered justice and defence, 
and administered largesse. His court was 
therefore always crowded with a large number 
of officials who had to be accommodated for 
long periods and who had to be regularly fed. 
The food was provided by the subjects and 
prepared by the wives. This tribute was 
regarded by both king and subject as 4 
relationship of reciprocity. War was part of 
the structure of the Arande polity, not for the 
spoils it brought, but for the expression and 
consolidation of the unity of the kingdom 
that it gave. Kingdom was balanced against 
kingdom and within each there were provincial 
rivalries which on the death of the king led 
invariably to the disintegration of the kingdom 
until one or others of the princes gained 


Evans-Pritchard emphasizes in the course of 
his discussion the necessity to distinguish 
between relatively statio, primitive societies 
and those which are known to have undergone 
considerable cultural and social transforma- 
tions. He points out that the method of 
analysis may have to be different in the two 
cases. 

Despite the inevitable looseness of the 
various parts of the book, and some repetition 
here and there, its integration of theme and 
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of narrative is remarkable. In combination 
with the author’s previously published volumes 
on the Azande (Witchcraft, oracles and magic 
among the Azande and The Zande trickster), 
this volume will keep scholars for a long time 
to come busy unfolding the significance of its 
rich data and the implications of its theoretical 
findings. 
ABNER COHEN 


P. H. Guiziver: Neighbours and net- 
works : the idiom of kinship in social 
action among the Ndendeuh of Tan- 
zanta. xii, 366 pp. Berkeley, ete.: 
University of California Press, 1971. 
$10. (English agents: IBEG Ltd. 
£5.50.) 


This is a valuable book for Africanists, 
partly because it refines the tools of analysis for 
ego-centred kinship categories and partly 
because it reveals a type of society which can 
be entirely described in terms of these tools. 
The Ndendeuli would seem to be a very 
unusual African tribe where no lineal principles 
of recruitment to kinship groups and where no 
corporate groupings whatever can be found. 
Their absence provided at first a recalcitrant 
problem for the ethnographer who studied them 
in 1952-4. He only decided how to present his 
researoh 10 years later when it struok him that 
the vary exercise in methodology could itself 
be worth offering to colleagues. ‘ Faced with a 
seemingly inchoate soolal system, and without 
the guidelines of corporate groups, specialised 
roles, and lineal categories, I was compelled 
to anchor my research enquiries to something 
determinate in order to avoid persisting 
confusion and vagueness.” Thus it is that we 
benefit from a lucid presentation of the history 
of tha necessary analytical terms. Within 
ego’s total universe of kin (the kin of recogni- 
tion) is found the smaller category of ego’s 
active kin-set; within this are different, 
smaller and partially overlapping action-sets 
mobilized for particular purposes and dis- 
banded when they are achieved. The result is a 
contiruous network of relationships. Within 
this network, areas of relatively dense meshing 
justify the term cluster. Most of the book is 
taken up with identifying and following the 
development through time of the aotion-sets 
of a few individuals. It is successfully demon- 
strated that no one in Ndendeuli society is 
allowed to set himself up as an important leader 
and that no permanent affiliations are expected 
or allowed. The social system could be fully 
described by coalition theory with the same 
caloulation of cost-benefit mini-max strategy 
and testing of allegiances that takes place in 
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English local government or the United States 
Congress. The author is mistaken in calling it a 
* type of social system not adequately treated 
80 far ' (p. 81), though right in recognizmg that 
it has not been treated in African ethnography. 

Ndendeuli themselves, each faced with an 
over-vague set of social options, strove to 
increase their influence, to attract newoomers 
to their community, and to mobilize a little 
cluster of supporters round themselves. The 
result was that there were, in any community, 
& few who called themselves ‘ Big Men ' but the 
scale of their bigness was so small in com- 
parison with the New Guinea Big Men who 
bind their followers with heavy chains of 
indebtedness that Gulliver prefers to call them 
by the more modest name of ‘ notables’ or 
men of influence. They were the men who 
could sway a decision at the moot when 
disputes were aired and who could always 
muster agricultural help at the busy season. 
But that was all. Contrasted with them were 
at the other pole the men whose wives left 
them, who could not get enough agricultural 
help, who lost credibility as honest men, and 
who would be eventually forced to leave the 
community and try their luck elsewhere. In 
between, the mass of ordimary men were playing 
their kinship claims as best they could. 

Clearly this analysis of the network of kin- 
ship ties is applicable to any African society, 
whether organized into corporate groups or not. 
The peculiarity of this case is that the network 
analysis exhausta the possible scope of desorip- 
tion. Gulliver has not quite made up his mind 
how he accounts for this. Sometimes he is 
content with psycho-cultural tendencies, the 
low value placed on aggressive personality, 
which is not an explanation but a part of the 
system to be explained. Sometimes he uses a 
simple economic determinism to explain the 
failure to develop a more adventurous entre- 
preneurship: ‘in this poor, near subsistence 
economy, with virtually no domestic livestock, 
little wealth of any kind and annual shortages 
of foodstuffs for eating, and still a most limited 
circulation of money, it is not easy to see how 
economio entrepreneurship could have opera- 
ted ' (p. 246). But equally convinoingly these 
could also be cited as effects of the system, 
rather than given causative power. A more 
vigorous entrepreneurship could have imported 
valuables, a lineally restricted form of kinship 
could have created property rights in women 
to take the role of cattle, pigs, or land in other 
systems. No partioular level above subsistence 
needs to be reached for shell money to cirou- 
late. However, Gulliver's acoount of their 
system of exploitation of natural resources is 
more serious. With slash and burn cultivation 
at a low over-all population density, the 
Ndendeuli contrive to live in what he considers 
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to be large communities consisting of 15-20 
hamlets and comprising 150-200 people in all. 
Compared with village size in central Africa 
the hamlets are small, the communities not 
particularly large. The slash and burn 
technique commonly calls for a sudden spurt 
of agricultural work at the end of the dry 
season and beginning of the rains which oan 
only be met by work teams taking turns to 
clear and weed their members’ fields. The 
problem of recruiting such teams would seem 
to set a minimum size for the local community. 
Ndendeuli organize work parties at this hectic 
period of 7-13 men. A small new community 
can get ite rush work done by co-operation of | 
all its members. Larger communities break up 
into work parties competing for members and 
the decision to join one or another such party 
of kinsmen becomes acutely difficult when the 
call for other kinds of mutual support creates 
cross-pressured choices. Just at the point 
where a notable has secured a mzeable fol- 
lowing, either the cross-preasures become too 
strong and his friends fall away or the fertility 
of the soil shows signs of exhaustion and 
potential newoomers prefer to join other 
villages surrounded by better woodland and 
therefore with less prospect of tension and 
conflict. This gives a convincing picture of the 
ceiling which stops the ambitious man’s 
efforts. But other reflections of a comparative 
and historical kind could be added to complete 
the picture. 

Ndendeuli are hardly a tribe in any sense of 
the word. The remnants of war-captives of 
mixed tribal origin subjected by Ngoni in 
Songea district in the 1850's, occupied by the 
Germans in 1897, revolting against the 
Germans in 1905, and gradually moving 
eastwards away from Ngoni control before 
British ocoupation in 1918, these Muslims of 
mixed origin were organized in an independent 
local government unt only in 1954. Such a 
recent political history itself could account for 
the absence of many features of tribal organi- 
zation which are found elsewhere. It is also 
likely that before the German colonization 
something of a real Big Man system was 
operating in the slave-trade and trade for guns 
and cloth, which these peoples evidently 
practised like others in that area, since they 
initially welcomed the Germans as potential 
trading friends. Their present dishke of 

ive behaviour could be & recent adapta- 
tion to the 1950's. 

By underplaying historical changes, the 
book misses the chance to make a serious 
assessment of the applicability of New Guinea 
models to east and central Africa before the 
colonial period. 

Gulliver’s speculations upon other posibili- 
ties of agricultural exploitation are intriguing. 
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He insists that the congregation into ‘large’ 
communities where the local density is 44 per 
square mule is entirely æ result of choice 
unconstrained by external factors They 
could have lived more evenly dispersed over 
the land at a density of 25-35 per square mile 
(pp. 47, 48, 339). But their preference for large 
communities (connected with ther Islamic 
culture ?) entailed reaidential movement, since 
the cultivable lands eventually lay too far from 
the village. Villages shifted and individuals 
moved residence. Since there were no land 
rights to hold individuals together, no corporate 
groups, each household was free to move, 
either to avoid quarrelsome neighbours or to 
seek more co-operative ones. Ultimately 
the main burden of the analysis is laid upon the 
preference for the large community and the 
fluidity it entailed. But the case is not clearly 
argued that the size of villages is not itself 
entailed by the system of cultivation and the 
work demands of the short dry season. 

In the long run the book disappoints because 
it does no more than it seta out to do. Some 
anthropologists may feel that it is not quite 
enough to demonstrate that network analysis 
need not give & statio view of a social system 
but is capable of ahowing the development and 
atrophy of kin relations over time. 

This particular reviewer rises to the bait 
when the author contraste the literary elegance 
of Evans-Pritchard’s account of the Nuer with 
a more developed and incisive sociological 
analysis which he seeks to offer (pp. 82 and 131). 
In fact, he is too modest about his own literary 
gifts and a bigger difference lies elsewhere. If 
the Nuer analysis had gone no further than the 
demonstration of how to take a genealogy and 
village census of Nyueny with ‘Some aspects 
of marriage and the family among the Nuer ’ 
(1938), blown up 10 times in length, we would 
have had a 1938 parallel to this book, but would 
have been deprived of the sustained attempt 
to see how the different parts of Nuer behaviour 
formed a meaningful whole. 

MARY DOUGLAS 


J. A. Barnes: Three styles in the study 
of kinship. xxiv, 318 pp. London: 
Tavistock Publications, 1971. £3. 


The scope of this book goes far beyond the 
realm of kinship, to cover the whole question 
of the theoretical status of social anthropology. 
The book is ultimately concerned with 
examining the extent to which social anthropo- 
logy can be developed ‘ from an intuitive art 
to a cumulative science’. If there is any 
possibility for such a development it should be 
probed in the field of kinship, for this is the 
central and most mature and distinctive 
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branch of social anthropology. Yet, a unified 
theory of kinship with a paradigm of concepts, 
theorems, and methods, 18 singularly lacking. 
Is this absence of an ordered structure of 
propositions due to the inadequacies of the 
investigations that have been oarried out? 
Or is it because those forms of social action and 
thought that fall under the rubric of kinship 
are intrinsically unordered, random, chaotic, 
arbitrary, and unpredictable ? 

To explore this problem, Barnes has chosen 
for detailed critical analysis the works of three 
eminent anthropologists who have studied 
kinship: George Peter Murdock, Claude Lévi- 
Strauss, and Meyer Fortes. These scholars 
differ widely in ther aims, concepts, pro- 
cedures, and styles of exposition, and almost all 
oontemporary students of kinship seem to the 
author to belong somewhere within this 
triangle. The book is divided into three 
sections, each dealing with one of these three 
anthropologists. There is also & short intro- 
duction and a postscript. 

The first work to be examined is that of 
Murdock. The discussion throughout this 
section is concerned, not with Murdock’s work 
on kinship as such, but his monumental ' Cross 
Cultural Survey ' which eventually grew mto 
the now famous ‘Human Relations Area 
Files’ on which his ‘ World Ethnographio 
Sample’ is based. Barnes argues that the 
statistical tables provided by Murdock and 
his disciples can be used to provide useful 
evidence for the absence of any strong functional 
relation between two cultural elements but are 
poor evidence for the presence of such & 
relation. 

The second section is concerned with that 
part of Lévi-Strauss’s work which is concerned 
with kinship. Lévi-Strauss argues that the 
origin and regulating function of kinship is 
to be found in exchange in all its forms. 
Barnes’s principal criticism here is that Lévi- 
Strauss’s theories tend to become closed 
systems explaining too much rather than too 
little, and are thus difficult to prove or to 
disprove. It is diffoult to tie them down to 
simple propositions that can be tested because 
they imperceptibly shift from statements of 
principle to statements of policy and back 


again. 

The final section deals with the work of 
Meyer Fortes who, far more than the other 
two anthropologists, represents the work of 
British social anthropologists not only in the 
study of kinship but also in the broader 
approach to social anthropology generally. 
Barnes credits Fortes with being the best of 
the three in fleld-work, but criticizes him for 
universalizing the fundamental and irreducible 
concepts of Tale and Ashanti cultures and 
transferring them ‘ from emio to etio status '. 
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The book pulls the work of the three anthro- 
pologists to pieces but ends abruptly at that, 
without any serious attempt to rescue much 
from the wreck. The four-page postoript 
is but an apologetic note for not finishing the 
task of the inquiry set out in the introduction. 
This is regrettable as I can think of no better 
qualified social anthropologist capable of 
developing constructive propomtions related 
to the discipline as a whole than Barnes. 

But the book remains, nevertheless, an 
admirable oritique of the work of the three 
leading anthropologists. It is written with 
meticulous scholarship ın clear and lucid style 
and is an excellent intellectual exercise which 
will not fail to stimulate and inspire the reader 
on many topics and issues in the study of man. 
It can be a most valuable text in the hands of 
teachers of courses in anthropology and 
sociology. 

ABNER COHEN 


LEONARD R. PALMER: Descriptive and 
comparative linguistics: a critical 
introduction. (Studies in General 
Linguistics.) 430 pp., plate. London: 
Faber and Faber, 1972. £6.50. 


In the preface to his latest book, Professor 
Palmer asks the question why one should 
write yet one more introduction to linguistice 
at the present time, a question that any of us 
who have tried to do this must also try to 
answer. Palmer’s justification 18 plain enough : 
he has written a general introduction to 
linguistics for the benefit primarily of readers 
who have been brought up in other disciplines 
and in particular for those who are well 
grounded in the traditionally studied ancient 
and modern languages of Kurope. He writes 
(p. 9): ‘most university students today are 
“ philologists ”, who pursue their studies in the 
schools of anoient and modern languages, 
eentred on texts as souroes of information 
about partioular societies and orvilizations '. 
This 18 a view not so often expressed in intro- 
duotory books on linguistics, but when one 
looks at the numbers of postgraduate students 
who enter on the subjeot after reading for & 
first degree in language and literature one sees 
that Palmer has a perfectly legitimate con- 
stituency to serve. 

Apart from his recent prominence in the 
field of Mycenaean studies, Palmer has been 
well known in linguistics for many years now, 
since the publication of his Introduction to 
modern linguistics in 1936, one of the most 
useful brief accounts of the subject written at 
a time when it was far less popular than it is 
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today. The present book is the successor, but 
in no way a reissue of his earlier work. 

The title indicates the balance of the 
contents: after oh. 1, introduotion, part I, 
ch. ii—viii, deal with descriptive linguistics, and 
part x, ch. ix-xiv, with historical linguistics. 
There are two appendixes, on the Indo- 
European languages, and on some IE sounds 
and their reflexes, and a sectionalized biblio- 
graphy. Palmer insists on giving proper 
weight to the historical study of languages, 
and in part m he inoludes topics such as 
writing, dialectology, and the relations between 
language and culture, with a look at the prob- 
lem of the IE Urheimat and at the Sapir— 
Whorf hypothesis. 

In general Palmer’s coverage is catholio, and, 
in keeping with his sub-title ,‘ oritical’. Part x 
deals with descriptive theory (ch. ii), phonetics 
and phonemic phonology (ch. in and iv), 
morpheme, word, and immediate constituent 
analysis, including a comparison of IA and 
IP methods (ch. v and vi), transformational 
grammar (ch. vil), and semantics (ch. viii). 
In part u he starte with sound change (ch. ix, 
which has an excellent account of sound laws 
and the status of ‘reconstructed’ asterisked 
forms), and moves on to more general con- 
siderations of ‘form and function ’, including 
analogy (oh. x), written records (ch. xi), 
dialects (ch. xii), etymology and historical 
semantios (ch. xi), and the historical inter- 
relations of language change and cultural 
change (ch. xiv). Some most interesting and 
revealing detailed etymological connexions 
within the TE languages are given in ch. xiv, 
and it 18 good to seo in Palmer’s book a wide 
range of linguistio topics described and criti- 
cally reviewed which some present-day text- 
books and teachers are all too apt to ignore, 
but which the really classio writers in our 
field, like Bloomfield, realized are essential 
to & proper understanding of language in 
relation to human life and oulture. 

Palmer’s style is on the whole clear and well 
exemplified. A reference to Martinet’s theory, 
particularly of the 'double articulation" of 
language, is welcome, but the chief difficulty a 
neophyte is likely to encounter is Palmer's 
perhaps unnecessary introduction of monemio 
terminology into his technical vocabulary ; 
terms like monematicon, moneme, and allomon, 
together with  glossematio creations like 
plereme, keneme, and alloken, add little to his 
exposition and are redolent of precisely the 
‘dry and barren’ approaches to language and 
linguistic theory that Palmer is rightly so 
anxious to avoid (p. 9). 

Probably the most controversial chapter is 
ch. vii, ‘ Transformational grammar’. Palmer 
18 sceptical about the claims mado on behalf of 
transformational grammar by some of its 
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adherents, but no introduction to linguistios 
today can fail to devote at least a chapter to 
this development of the subject. Palmer’s 
bibliography goes up to 1968, and he takes in 
the Syntactic structures (1957) and the Aspects 
of the theory of syntax (1965) stages of trans- 
formational-generatrve theory. This is prob- 
ably a good place to stop in a general introduc- 
tion. Despite several important subsequent 
theories and modifications of existing theory 
(briefly noticed in the addenda, p. 416), those 
remain highly controversial, speculative, and 
relatively unstable, whereas Syntactic structures 
and Aspects are two fixed reference points to 
defined stages in transformational grammar in 
which many of the essentials of this approach 
to language study have been set out and to 
which new readera may be usefully referred for 
several years to come. Within these limita, for 
example, Palmer can deal with dummy sym- 
bols, generalized transformations, syntactic 
and semantic feature analysis, and the 
Chomskyan claim for the close connexions of 
transformational grammar with the long 
tradition of European linguistio soholarship 
and language pedagogy. Perhaps most to be 
regretted in this respect is the lack of any 
reference in the historical chapters to recent 
moves to incorporate the findings of trans- 
formational-generative theory into historical 
linguistics. Work in this area remains pro- 
visional, but it can hardly be dismissed out of 
hand. R. D. King’s Historical linguistics and 
generative grammar, 1969, is an established 
textbook for consultation, and its basic theory 
is an interpretation of the stage represented by 
Aspects. At least some mention of this develop- 
ment would have indicated one of the factors 
behind the current revival of interest in 
historical lnguistios (which Palmer must 
certainly find welcome); and it would provide 
a further link between the two parts of the 
book, such as have long been recognized as 
desirable in books concerning the whole field of 
linguistics ever since people saw in Bloomfield’s 
classic Language two virtually separate books, 
on descriptive linguistics and on historical 
linguistics, which led a few years ago to the 
separate reprinting of the historical chapters 
(Language history, ed. H. Hoijer, 1971). 
Palmer’s chapters on phonetics and phono- 
logy do provide some links between description 
and history. Phonetio features such as glides, 
assimilation, and dissimilation are illustrated 
both by actual examples and by historical 
developments (pp. 62-6); and within the 
phonemic systems he proposes for English and 
for classical Greek, /n/ is to be eliminated as an 
independent phoneme by referring it to /ng/, 
with suitable morphophonemic rules to distin- 
guish words like finger and singer, and the 
lexical entries for mit (honey) and gála (milk) 
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are to be /mélit/ and /gálakt/, with zero 
allophones of the final consonants before word 
juncture (p. 78). These formulations incorpor- 
ate historical inferences and show a similarity 
to the underlying phonological representations 
of words in Chomsky and Halle’s Sound 
pattern of English, 1968, though the genera- 
tivists’ deletion rules are not mentioned here 
by Palmer, and his ‘ performance rules’ that 
specify the zero realization of the consonants 
in question are not the same as the ' perfor- 
mance ’ of the generativista. 

One of Palmer's chief complaints against 
transformational grammar is its postulation 
of deep structures in syntax fully to explain 
the grammatical analysis of sentences like 
John ts eager to please and John is easy to please 
and to disambiguate homophonous sentences 
like flying planes can be dangerous (pp. 148-55). 
Of course deep structures are not directly 
accessible in the way that surface structures 
are, but arguments can be brought forward 
for their being accorded some status in a 
formal analysis other than that of mere 
paraphrases. Palmer distinguishes -ing, and 
-inga in his grammatical analysis of flying 
planes, but a transformational grammarian 
would regard the recognition of these two 
different morphemes as itself resulting from an 
awareness by English speakera of certain 
facts which properly fall within deep structure 
syntax. Moreover to dismiss the gyntaotio 
and semantic analysis of eager to please and 
easy to please as in part referable to the mtua- 
tion and in part to quasi-idiomatic groups like 
ready-to-wear and do-it-yourself, as Palmer 
does, is hardly fair to Chomsky's case. Easy to 
please and eager to please exemplify a highly 
productive set of such phrases: John te 
certain to come, John ts destined to succeed to 
the title, this theory would be hard to beat for 
simplicity, where “John 1s destined is scarcely 
English and this theory would be hard conveys 
a nearly opposite meaning. These facts and 
relationships are part of the justification for 
deep structures as more than possible para- 
phrases (and for the identification here of the 
subject-raising transformation), and the essence 
of the ' total accountability’ of transforma- 
tional-generative theory is that linguistio 
understanding based on knowledge of situa- 
tions ag well as the synchronic sources of 
idioms should somehow be inoorporated 
explicitly in a grammatical description. 

Palmer’s general attitude to transforma- 
tional grammar in linguistics is perhaps the 
weakest part of his treatment of the subject. 
Certainly transformational theory is not the 
only ourrent theory worth consideration, 
although its noisier adherents make such 
claims on ite behalf, and first-class work 1s 
being done in other direotions as well as in the 
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continuing  Bloomfieldian tiadition. But 
transformational grammar has come to stay in 
the forefront of linguistic scholarship for the 
foreseeable future, and to speak of a ' counter- 
revolutionary situation’, as Palmer does 
(p. 10), 18 surely a misunderstanding of the 
current state of affairs. Hockett’s State of the 
art, 1968, does indeed constitute an attack on 
virtually the whole transformational-genera- 
tive movement, leaving only the transforma- 
tional relationship iteelf as a desirable addi- 
tional tool of descriptive analysis (Palmer, 
169); but Hockott was never a transforma- 
tionalist, so that to speak of his ‘ recantation ’ 
in this context is misleading, as is Palmer’s 
coupling with Hockett of G. Lakoff’s state- 
ment that ‘ıt has become clear over the past 
five years that transformational generative 
grammar is nowhere near being an adequate 
theory of human language’. Lakoff makes it 
very clear in the article cited (‘ Global rules ’, 
Language, XLVI, 3, 1970, 627-39; quotation 
from p. 627) that, as in the rest of his work, he 
is intending to go on from the existing trans- 
formational-generative position to deal more 
adequately with certain facts and observations 
not covered, or not well covered, hitherto, not 
that he is a 'counteraevolutionary ' who 
wants to go back to something like a pre- 
transformational type of linguistic analysis 
and desoription. 

In a book as wide-ranging as this one every 
reader will be able to pick out individual 
matters for criticism. I would suggest that in 
any reprinting the following points might 
receive attention. 
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J. J. M. Roperts: The earlsest Senate 
pantheon: a study of the Semitic 
deities attested 1n Mesopotamia before 
Ur III. xvii, 174 pp. Baltimore and 
London: Johns Hopkins University 
Press, [1972]. $12. (English agents: 
IBEG Ltd. £5.40.) 


The first attested Semitic language is Old 
Akkadian, from third-millennium Mesopo- 
tamia, and its speakers worshipped gods, of 
course. Old Akkadian literary texts are very 
few indeed, and theophorio personal names are 
the main source of information. These abound 
both in Akkadian and ın Sumerian administra- 
tive and legal texts, but especially in the 
former. J. J. M. Roberts, in this revised 
Harvard dissertation, has collected all these 
personal names and has presented them in & 
list arranged alphabetically according to the 
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p. 50: 18 ıt really helpful, in the present 
state of our phonetic knowledge, to refer to 
[x] as a ‘ throat-olearing sound’ ? 

p. 227: Leskien is quoted as the source of 
‘the sound laws act with blind nocessity’, 
without further details. But the German 
sentence ‘Die Lautgesetze der Sprachen 
geradezu blind, mit blinder Naturnotwendig- 
keit wirken ' comes from Osthoff, Das Verbum 
in der Nominalkomposition, 1878. 

In ch. xi, ‘ Writing’, the Greek creation of 
the first genuine alphabet from the Phoenician 
consonantal script deserves perhaps & more 
extended treatment, as the culmination of 
orthographio history and as a development 
which, as Palmer says (p. 264), ‘took place 
only once in human history ’. 

Ch. xii, ‘ Dialects’, sees the first and only 
specific references to the neogrammarians, 
though the neogrammarian doctrine of Aus- 
nahmslosigkeit 18 stated very clearly in ch. ix, 
‘Sound change’, as ıt should be. Would not 
an erpliert reference to the designation ' neo- 
grammarian' in this chapter be helpful in a 
book mtendod for a general introduction ? 

Finally, in Appendix B, ‘Some Indo- 
European sounds’, Palmer lists the rare and 
somewhat problematical voiceless aspirate 
series among the consonants of the parent 
language without comment and without 
giving any examples of their supposed reflexes 
in the attested IE languages 

The only significant misprint that I noticed 
was on p. 66, eight lines up: ‘m — L’ should 
presumably read ! n — 1’. 

R. H. ROBINS 
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divine element. Each 18 translated. The work 
is a meticulous and thorough piece of scholar- 
ship, which presents the material in an 
admirable form. The only hesitation is caused 
by the term ‘pantheon’. Sumer and Akkad 
were two ends of one cultural area. What is a 
Semitio deity is judged by the non-theophoric 
parts of the name, that is, an Akkadian 
personal name attests a Semitic deity, and by 
the same reasoning 8 Sumerian personal name 
would presumably attest a Sumerian deity. 
In fact the theophorio element in these 
Akkadian names is occasionally pure Sumerian, 
such as Enlil, or it attests Sumerian concepts, 
as in the case of the deified town and temple. 
In short, this is not a pure Semitio pantheon, 
but mixed Sumero-Akkadian. The gods 
invoked by the kings of Akkad, dealt with by 
Roberts in ch. iv, confirm this conclusion. 
Another cause for regret is that the Third 
Dynasty of Ur is not included. Since there is 
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no obvious distinction between this dynasty 
and previous ones in the matter of Semitic 
gods, ite exclusion was presumably based on 
the practical considerations that the material 
is so vast, and there is no existing complete 
name list. However, for what is given we must 
be grateful, and especially for the care and 
informed scholarship that has been lavished 
on it. 
W. G. LAMBERT 
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MANFRED Dierricg and others: Nuz- 
Bibliographie, von Manfried Dietrich, 
Oswald Loretz, Walter Mayer. Pro- 
grammierung : Hans-Werner Kisker. 
(Alter Orient und Altes Testament. 
Sonderrethe, Bd. 11.) ix, 271 pp. 
Kevelaer : Verlag Butzon und Bercker ; 
Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener 
Verlag des Hrziehungsvereins, 1972. 
DM 88. 


Since the appearance of Parpola’s Neo- 
Assyrian toponyms three years ago, Assyriology 
has been subject to an increasing use of 
computer techniques, and judging by this 
latest contribution, scholars of the ancient 
Near East have muoh to gain from this ap- 
proach. This volume contains a wide-ranging 
list of some 800 entries, arranged alphabeti- 
cally according to the year of publication. 
There are further lists of titles, authors, eto., 
which can be easily checked with the main 
bibliography, and two extremely useful con- 
cordances of JENu and SMN numbers. 
Preference is given to philological rather than 
historical or archaeological subjects, and the 
relationship of Nuzi to the Old Testament is 
well documented. 

There are only a few small criticisms that 
one might consider. No indication is supplied 
of either the contents or the usefulness of each 
entry, and in fact many of the works cited 
have only a peripheral relevance to Num. 
The printing too, surprisingly, is not up to 
standard—a and o, and n and r are easily 
confused. These, however, aro triviliaties, and 
this excellent work will be widely welcomed. 

Very few significant omissions were noted, 
but the following contain one or two supple- 
mentary suggestions: G. Cardasoia, ' L'adop- 
tion matrimoniale à Babylone et à Nuzi’, 
RHDFE, 1v° Sér., xxxvu, 1, 1959, 1-16; 
E. Cassin, ‘ Pouvoirs de la femme et structures 
familiales”, RA, rxmr 2, 1969, 121-48; 
D. Freedman, ‘A new approach to the Nuzi 
sistership contract’, A NES, rr, 2, 1970, 77-85 ; 
A. P. Morgan, Marriage, birthright, and adoption 
in the patriarchal narratives in the light of the 
Nuzi doouments, unpublished M.A. dissertation, 
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Cardiff, 1972; J. Van Setera, ‘ The problem of 
childlessness ‘in Near Eastern law and the 
patriarchs of Israel’, JBL, txxxvu, 4, 1968, 
401-8, and 'Jacob's marriages and anoient 
Near East customs: a reexamination’, HT R, 
Lxir, 4, 1969, 877-95; C. J. M. Weir, ' The 
alleged Hurrian wife-sister motif in Genesis’, 
TGUOS, xxx, 1967-8, [pub.] 1970, 14-26. 


M. J, SELMAN 


LuISE ABRAMOWSEI and ALAN E. 
Goopxax (ed. and tr.): A Nestorian 
collection of Christological texts : 
Cambridge University Library MS. 
Oriental 1319. (University of Cam- 
bridge Oriental Publications, Nos. 
18-19.) 2 vols.: viu, 223, [v] pp.; 
liv, 143 pp. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1972. £8. 


This collection of Syri&o texts was tran- 
scribed from a manuscript in Kurdistan for 
the Reverend David Jenks at the end of the 
nineteenth century; the transcription is now 
in the Cambridge University library. Internal 
evidence indicates that the manuscript was 
itself copied in 1333-4 (possibly 1233-4). The 
present editors are inclined (introduction, 
pp. xvii ff.) to assign the compiler to the period 
of Nestorian activity towards the beginning of 
the ninth century, perhaps to the time of the 
Catholicus Timothy I (d. 823). The authorship 
of some extracts is, of course, much earlier. 

The piquant interest of these texts lies in 
ther function—they form a textbook of 
polemics on Christological doctrine to be put 
into the hands of Nestorian disputants. They 
are directed against Monophysites and, in 
varying degrees, Chalcedonians ; most impor- 
tant, they reflect internal tensions in the field 
of Nestorian dogma. As one would anticipate, 
the collection includes also early works, 
written before the major schism in Oriental 
Christendom, in order to give the cachet of 
orthodoxy to the official Nestorian thesis. But 
indeed, as our present editors observe with 
great perceptiveness, the writers or editors of 
some excerpts are not averse to the distortion 
of citations when it suits their argament. We 
have, too, an unexpected bonus in some so far 
unpublished patristic material; much of it is 
brief, but in view of its alleged authorship— 
Ephraim the Syrian, Nestorius, Narsai—it is of 
considerable value. 

These two volumes—Vol. I presents a 
photographic reproduction of the Syriac text— 
are & model of modest and judicious editing. 
The translation is admirable. Theological 
exposition in Syriac is frequently obscure, and 
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rarely gains 1n clarity on being transposed into 
English. The present editors have opted for a 
literal translation, eschewing, as they explain, 
unnecessary paraphrase. At one or two points 
there is perhaps some disadvantage in this 
method. To the average English reader the 
term ‘Psalms’ is more familiar than ‘the 
blessed David’ (p. 11, 1. 3 f.), and on p. 14, 
ll. 7 ff., it might have been advisable to use the 
familiar categories ‘ prophecy, history, legisla- 
tion’. (On the other hand, the more literal 
‘swollen (with pride) ’ would be preferable to 
simply ‘proud’ (p. 16, 1. 27), and ‘was 
cornered’ (p. 52, 1. 39 f.) should rather be 
* caught in a cross-fire *.) These are tiifling and 
subjective suggestions. The translation and 
analysis of this difficult manuscript are of such 
integiity that in these volumes we have one of 
the few theological treatises that may be used 
with confidence by even a student with no 
more than a slight acquamtance with the 
language in which it was written. Their 
meticulous scholarship reflects great credit on 
the series in which they appear. 


J. B. SEGAL 


Mouwamep MosTAFA (ed.): Die Chronik 
des Ibn Ijas. Erste Aufl. Zweiter Teal, 
A.H. 815-872/1.D. 1412-1468. (Bibli- 
otheca Islamica, Bd. 5b.) xi, 476, 12 
pp. Wiesbaden: in Kommission bei 
Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1972. 
DM 30. 


With the publication of this volume, the 
fist oritical and complete edition of Ibn Iyas’s 
great chronicle of the Mamluk sultanate nears 
complotion. The three paits of the chronicle 
covering the years 872/1468 to 928/1522 were 
first published ın this series before the second 
World War, and appeared in a second and 
revised edition, prepared by the editor of the 
present volume, between 1960 and 1963. 
In his foreword, Mohamed Mostafa indicates 
the MSS which he has used, noting partioularly 
MS Leiden 367 as the basis of his text down to 
857/1453, and thereafter the autograph MS 
Fatih 4198 to 872/1468. While Ibn Iyüs's 
account of events in this period lacks the 
accumulation of detail which he gives increas- 
ingly in later years (Gaston Wiet appropriately 
entitled his translation of the chronicle from 
906/1500 Journal d'un bourgeois du Caire), it 
still has value as a contemporary and near- 
contemporary record, the chronicler having 
been born in 852/1448. The publication of the 
remainder of the chronicle will be awaited with 
interest by all concerned in the study of the 
Mamlük state. 

P. M HOLT 
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BALAR ‘Asp AL-SABÜR: Murder in 
Baghdad (Ma'sát al-Hallaj). Trans- 
lated by Khalil I. Semaan. (Arabic 
Translation Series of the Journal of 
Arabic Literature, Vol. 1.) xx, 76 pp. 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1972. Guilders 14. 


This is the first volume in the ‘ Arabic 
Translation Series’ which is one of the two 
projects fostered by the Journal of Arabic 
Interature, the other being its series of mono- 
graph supplements. The play 18 one of the 
most significant works of the poet and critic 
Salah ‘Abd al-Sabür, and 18 a worthy example 
of the modern Arabic drama to be translated. 
The subject of the plot 1s the autho1’s version of 
the arrest, trial, and martrydom of the Sufi 
al-Hall&) (d. 309/922). The translation reads 
easily, and even m some places recaptures 
something of the poetic flavour of the original. 

It 18 slightly unfortunate that the translator 
in his introduction was so concerned to do a 
comparative study of al-Sabir’s play and 
Eliot's Murder in the cathed) al. He would have 
been better advised to concentrate more single- 
mindedly on the play translated, perhaps 
explaining how 1t is a subtle and allusive trest- 
ment of religious and political dilemmas, which 
are almost as old as Islam itself and still 
relevant in many modern Middle Eastern 
contexts. 

R O. OSTLE 


Sasson SOMEKH (comp.): The world of 
Najib Mahfuz : an anthology. 195 pp. 
Tel Aviv: [Arabic Publishing House], 
1972. [In Arabic. ] 


This book will serve as an excellent intio- 
duction to the work of Najib Mahfüz who 
remains the foremost novelist in modern 
Arabic. Extracts are presented from 12 of 
Mahfuz's major novels, there are five complete 
examples of his short stories, and a short one- 
act play. Sasson Somekh has provided much 
more than just another anthology: although 
the general introduction (pp. 6-10) is in no 
sense profound, each extract is accompanied 
by not only a speoifio introduction but also a 
judicious selection of critical sources for the 
student who would wish to pursue further 
research. Al] this is supplemented at the end of 
the book by an additional list of sources: books 
devoted exolusively to Mahfürz, books con- 
taining chapters or sections relevant to him, 
and finally a list of some of the best general 
books on the novel and the short story in 
modern Arabic. The trouble which the com- 
piler has taken to add to these extracts from 
the experience of his own scholarship makes 
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this an anthology of much greater worth than 
many in which the texte are left ‘ to speak for 
themselves ’. 

R. O. OSTLH 


EnNsT KünwEL: Islamische Schrift- 
kunst. 2. Aufl. 92 pp. Graz: 
Akademische Druck- u. Verlagsan- 
stalt, 1972. S 680. 


This book was first published by Heintze 
und Blaukertz in Berlin and Leipzig during the 
last war in 1942 (when, unfortunately, it could 
not be reviewed in this journal). It formed part 
of & series on ' Monographien kunstlerischer 
Schrift’. The book was well received and had 
good reviews. (A list of these is given at tho 
end of the second edition on p. 92 and in 
Creswell’a Bibliography, ool. 639.) This mono- 
graph, although oomparatively short and not 
comprehensive, is one of the best works on 
Islamic calligraphy. Unfortunately it came 
out at the worst possible time and soon was 
not available. Some of the material illustrated 
in ıt has changed hands, or disappeared during 
the war. Also, a considerable amount of 
significant new material has come to light 
during the last three decades as the result of 
research or in archaeological work.  Kuühnel 
felt the need of a new ‘verbesserten’ and 
enlarged edition. According to his widow, 
Frau Irene Kuhnel-Kunze—who wrote a briof 
introduction to the second edition and on 
whose shoulders fell the task of preparing the 
manuscript for republication—Kihnel was 
actually working on such & version from 1953. 
Unfortunately the author's death in 1964 
prevented the completion of this task. So no 
new material was added either to the text or 
to the illustrations. The orginal blocks, and in 
several cases even the objects themselves were 
lost during the war. Therefore the 1llustrations 
had to be photographed for reproduction, but 
in spite of that, occasionally some of those in 
black and white are even better than in the 
first edition, because of the better quality of 
the paper. The standard of the colour plates, 
however, suffered, particularly those where 
gold was involved. As Frau Kithnel-Kunze 
remarks, in the new edition no gold was used. 
These illustrations look much darker than they 
were in the original edition. 

Alterations, additions, and oorreotions are 
given on pp. 89-92, and these fall into three 
parts. In the first part information is provided 
concerning the plates where the objects in 
question have changed hands or were destroyed. 
during the war. That applies to 56 out of the 
the total of 88 figures. The second part gives 
the corrections and some short additions, while 
the third part lists new literature on Islamio 
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calligraphy. It 18 unfortunate that the author 
was unable to bring in new illustrations or add 
to the text; nevertheless, this second edition 
will be equally welcomed by scholars, students, 
and ocllectors. | 

GÉZA FEHERVARI 


SAMI A. Hanna (ed.): Medieval and 
Middle Eastern studies in honor of 
Anz Suryal Atiya. vii, 389 pp., front., 
23 plates. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1972. 
Guilders 96. 


The first part of this Festschrift contains inter 
aita a biography of Aziz Suryal Atiya, and a 
bibliography of his books and articles. The 
second part assembles 27 contributions, ranging 
in time from ancient to contemporary Egypt, 
in space from the Middle East to Paris, and 
drawn from several disciplines. Among them 
it might be appropriate to notice those related 
to Atiya’s own field of specialization, the 
Crusades. Wilson B. Bishai in ‘ Negotiations 
and peace agreements between Muslims and 
non-Muslims in Islamic history’ sees in the 
diplomacy of the Prophet, of ‘Abd al-Malik b. 
Marwan, and of the Ayyübid al-Kämil matters 
of history which are of some relevance to the 
preeent situation in the Middle East. Claude 
Cahen olarifies a Latin insoription from Aore, 
publisFed by C. Enlart, Monuments des 
Croisés, xi, Paris, 1928, 32, in a brief article 
entitled * Une inscription mal comprise con- 
cernan; le rapprochement entre Maronites et 
Croisés '. In ' Saladin's coup d'état in Egypt’, 
Andrew S. Ehrenkreutz examines the extinotion 
of the Fatimid caliphate in 567/1171. Philip 
K. Hitzi contributes an article on ‘ The impact 
of the Crusades on Eastern Christianity ', which 
in Syris-Palestine particularly he conoludes 
to have been generally damaging. The mgnifi- 
cance of the whole Crusading movement 1s 
considered by Subhi Labib in ‘ Die Kreuzzugs- 
bewegcng aus arabisch-islamischer Sicht: 
Interaction oder Challenge’. Hans Eberhard 
Mayer in ‘Two unpublished letters on the 
Syrian earthquake of 1202’ appends to a 
detailed and interesting commentary the Latin 
text of letters from the masters of the 
Hospitallers and the Templars respectively. 
A medieval genealogical legend, that of the 
Trojan origin of the Turks, is discussed by 
Steven Runciman in ‘ Teuori and Turci’. He 
traces it back to the Merovingian chronicle of 
Fredegar, whose primary conoern to establish 
& Trojan origin for the Franks has been 
examined by J. M. Wallace-Hadrill, T'he long- 
haired kinga, London, 1962, 79-82. 


P. M. HOLT 
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SopHiz  FeRcHi0vU: Techniques et 
sociétés : exemple de la fabrication 
des chéchias en Tunisie. (Université 
de Paris. Mémoires de l’Institut 
d'Ethnologie, vir) [vu], 239 pp. 
Paris: lnstitut d'Ethnologie, 1971. 
Fr. 45. 


The first part of this book deals briefly with 
the history of the shashiyah (in the text Seda), 
with the various stages in its manufacture and 
the social organization of those engaged in 
this work. The second pait deals with the 
effect on this largely cottage industry of foreign 
competition and of foreign influence, and with 
the evolution of the industry into its present 
form. 

This publication 18 of considerable interest 
both for its sociological content and for the 
many technical terms of spoken Tunisian 
Arabic. The book unfortunately has no mdex, 
but a rather more serious complaint is that the 
perfectly adequate system of transcription set 
out at the begmnmg ıs not consistently 
followed. Most of the errors are errors of 
omission, words lacking this, that, or the other 
diacritic through inadequate proof-reading. 

Not quite enough is made of the Spanish 
origins of much of this specialized vocabulary, 
and (probably) of many of the workers involved 
in the industry. Indeed the writer seems to 
be interested in the historical seotion only in 
Oriental origins, and in much of the text with 
the shashiyah as a national symbol. 

These objections apart, however, this book 
gives facts enough to make it useful for those 
interested in the technology and sociology of 
an important cottage industry. 


T. M. JOHNSTONE 


Macari Morsy: Les Ahansala : examen 
du rôle historique d'une famille mara- 
boutique de l'Atlas marocain au xviii’ 
siècle. (Maison des Sciences de 
l'Homme. Recherches Méditerrané- 
ennes. Documents, v.) [1v], vi, 71 pp. 
Paris, La Haye: Mouton, [1972]. 
Fr. 18. 


One valuable feature of this monograph by 
Madame Morsy 1s that ıt offers a method and 
Ime of research on Moroccan religious families 
and fraternities which could well be applied 
or pursued in virtually the whole of North 
Africa. The Ahansala and the vicissitudes 
of their Zawiya in confrontation with the 
Makhzan in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries are critically assessed. Subsequent 
‘historical’ interpretations are seen to be 
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conditioned by social and economic factors. 
These are identified and isolated. The author 
concludes with several general observations 
regarding the role of the Atlas ‘ maraboutique ’ 
fraternity, more especially the specific and con- 
floting influences of the Züwiyas of Dua’ and 
Tamgrout. 

The discussion is interestingly developed 
without discursive elaboration. Despite the 
unfortunate choice of the dubiously ‘ historic ' 
Thomas Pellow, as a starting-point in her story, 
the author brings to light a body of little- 
known material about the fortunes of the 
Zawiyas established among Berber-speakers 
during this period. 

There are detailed genealogies and & sym- 
pathetic and analytical preface by Maxime 
Rodinson. In a small compass as much is said 
as in many longer and more expensive tomes. 


H. "T. N. 


Nikxi1 R. Keppre (ed.) : Scholars, sasnts, 
and Sufis : Muslim religious institu- 
tions ın the Middle East since 1500. 
xi, 401 pp. Berkeley, etc. : University 
of California Press, 1972. $20. 
(Englsh agents: IBEG Ltd. £7.90.) 


This book consists of a collection of 16 papers 
some of which were presented at a history 
seminar held at the University of California, 
Los Angeles in 1968-9. Additional papers were 
later commissioned by Professor Keddie who 
has edited, and also written the introduction 
for, the volume. Part I comprises 10 papers on 
the ‘ulama’, while part m is entitled ‘ Saints 
and Sufis: popular religious institutions ’. 

The book makes no claims to a comprehen- 
sive coverage of the subject as outlined m the 
title, and is rather a compendium of research 
work in progress. Five papers cover North 
Afncan topics, three look at Iran, two involve 
Ottoman Turkey, two treat Egyptian subjects 
from the eighteenth century, Pakistan, the 
Sudan, and Islamic women’s religious obser- 
vance receive a paper each, while the history 
of the Khalwati order, active mainly in Turkey, 
Egypt, and the Balkans forms the subjeot of 
the remaining essay. It 18 left, however, to 
E. Gellner’s elegantly-written paper, to point 
out an element that might have received moro 
emphasis in such a volume—that SüfI mysti- 
cism is often, in the towns, an alternative to 
the legalistic approach of the *ulamá', whereas 
in the rural areas and among tribespeoples 
such aspects of religion are often & substitute 
for the more learned and intellectual approach 

Several of the essays show the advantage of 
historical and anthropological methods in the 
study of social and religious institutions, a 
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fleld of Islamio study where, as the editor 
&dmite, researoh is still largely in its infancy. 
There are, however, with this book the dangers 
of forgetting the total context of Islam and of 
ignoring the continuing impact of earlier 
religious institutions and groups. 

In brief, then, the book 18 not one for the 
reader who is seeking an introduction to the 
topie, but, for the student who possesses some 
previous knowledge, several of the contri- 
butions may prove interesting and stimulating. 
For all scholarly users, however, the lack of 
both a uniform transliteration system and an 
index is to be regretted. 

B. M. BURRELL 


J.D. Pearson and ANN WALSH (comp.) : 
Index Islamicus : third supplement, 
1966-1970. xxxvi, 384 pp. London: 
Mansell, [1972]. £10. 

J. D. Pearson and ANN WALSH (comp.) : 
Index Islamicus : fourth supplement 
(part 1), 1971-1972. xvi, 109 pp. 
London: Mansell, [1973]. £2. 

Derek Hopwoop and Drana GRM- 
woopn-JoNES (ed): Middle East 
Tabraries Committee. Middle East and 
Islam: a bibliographical introduc- 
tion. (Bibliotheca Asiatica, 9.) [v], 
868 pp. Zug, Switzerland: Inter 
Documentation Co. AG, [1972]. Sw. 
fr. 69. 


This third supplement to Index Islamicus 
differs in one respeot from its predecessors. 
Owing to the economics of publishing, the 
entries now appear as photographic repro- 
ductions of the origmal typed cards. Inevitably 
this has resulted in some loss of clarity as well 
as of typographical uniformity (although an 
improvement is promised in this respect in the 
fature), and the numbering of the entries no 
longer appears. Nevertheless the new supple- 
ment is, like the parte which appeared earlier, 
an indispensable tool of research which will 
be valued by all who are concerned with Islamic 
studies. Ita preparation was a task of consider- 
able magnitude; besides the names of the two 
compilers which appear on the title-page, 
mention is made in the preface of Michel 
Boisset and Derek Hopwood, who respectively 
surveyed French and Russian periodical 
literature for items Henceforward the Index 
will appear in annual parts (of which the first 
has now appeared), and these will be combined 
to form the quinquennial supplement. 

Middle East and Islam has developed out of 
lista of books in various fields which were 
compiled by 25 specialists, and discussed at 
a conference in 1970. These formed the basis of 
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the 31 bibliographies here presented. They are 
grouped ın five sections: reference, Islamic 
studies, subject bibhographies, regional biblio- 
graphies, and Arabic languages and literature. 
The contributions vary considerably in style; 
some are little more than classified lists of 
titles, while others are almost bibliographical 
essays. Richard Hull (pp. 207-80) gives a 
perceptive historical survey of British writing 
on the Sudan with a useful section on ‘ The 
Sudanese contribution’. Non-specialists and 
undergraduates beginning Islamic studies 
would profit from the introductory observations 
and annotated list provided by C. E. Bosworth 
(‘ Islamic history ', pp. 55-72) and by J. Derek 
Latham (' Muslim Spain’, pp. 73-83; ' The 
Maghrib’, pp. 84-8; ‘Classical Arabic 
literature”, pp. 291-309). W. B. Fisher’s 
introduction to ‘ Geographical studies of the 
Middle East’ (pp. 131-43) is & suooinot 
exposition of the problems confronting the 
geographer of the region. Not all the contri- 
butions are of the quality of these, but as a 
whole the volume fulfils ite editors' intention 
‘to provide an introduction to the very wide 
field indicated in the title" (p. [v]). 


P. M, HOLT 


Jerome W. CLINTON : The divan [sic] 
of Manücluhrs Damghani: a critical 
study. (Studies in Middle Eastern 
Litaratures, No. 1.) x, 163 pp. 
Minneapolis. Bibliotheca Islamica, 
1972. 


Manüchihri, à Persian poet of the eleventh 
century A.D., has previously been the subject 
of extended oritical expositions in French by 
A. de Biberstein-Karimirski (Paris, 1886) and 
H. Massó (Alger, 1934-56). Jerome W. Clinton 
surveys in detail Manüchihris poetry, its 
conventions and its literary, political, and 
social background, greatly enlarging upon 
what was previously available in English in 
the general histories of Persian literature of 
E. G. Browne and J. Rypka. From a glittering 
age this poet is one of the most immediately 
appealing, and Clinton’s study should serve to 
evoke enthusiasm for Persian poetry among 
Western students. 

8. D. 


Epaar KwoBLooR: Beyond the Oxus : 
archaeology, art and architecture of 
Central Asta. 256 pp. London: Ernest 
Benn Ltd. ; Totowa, N.J.: Rowman 
and Littlefield, 1972. £2.90. 


The author is of Czech origin, and some years 
ago travelled widely in Soviet Asia. He is also 
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well versed in the Russian-language writings 
on his subject. The main interest of the book 
lies in the concise descriptions of sites and 
monuments, often rendered more lucid by the 
author’s first-hand knowledge of the terrain, 
as well as by the well-drawn maps. One cannot 
always tell at once where personal recollection 
ends, and the transcription of standard 
authorities begins, but the original photo- 
graphs are a distinct enhancement, especially 
those of the Qaräkhänid buildings at Uzkend, 
and they are helpful even when they are not 
specifically planned to illustrate points of 
Orientalist interest. Among printed sources 
used by the author, the writings of S. P. 
Tolstov and L. J. Rempel are naturally pro- 
minent. Though we learn from the publisher’s 
note that the author is an Arabist, in this book 
for the wider publio, he does not disouss Arabio 
texts or the content of inscriptions. A prelimi- 
nary historical narrative is couched in broad 
general terms, deriving chiefly from treatments 
m Russian, as some unfamiliar spellings such 
as ‘ Tokhars' (p. 20) for ‘ Tokharians ', and 
out-of-the-way terms such as islimi (defined as 
‘floral motafs’) and girikh ‘knot’ (for a 
pattern of interlaced polygons) tend to empha- 
size. The book will be of service to the reader 
who wishes to gain a rapid grasp of the main 
centres and their principal monuments, and will 
provide a guide for the Western tourists now 
reaching Uzbekistan in increasing numbers. 
Unlike several recent publications, 16 covers in 
some detail the Islamic period, and the two 
final chapters offer an introduction to Sinkiang 
and Afghanistan. The short but serviceable 
bibliography includes mainly Russian titles 
down to 1968. 
A. D. H. BIVAR 


K. R. van Koou (tr.): Worship of the 
Goddess according to the Katka purana. 
Pt. 1. (Orientalia Rheno-Traiectina, 
Vol. xiv.) x, 197 pp. Leiden: KE. J. 
Brill, 1972. Guilders 36. 


The Kahkäpuräna, in so far as it is known at 
all, enjoys a certain notoriety on account of 
its so-called ‘sangninary chapter’ (ch. 71, 
rudhirddhydya) which deals with human 
sacrifice. Although this chapter has engaged 
the interest of scholars ever since the end of 
the eighteenth century, the rest of the Purina 
has been left relatively unexplored. The pre- 
sent work helps to redress the balance with a 
translation of the whole section on devi- 
worship included in the Purana. This first 
volume of the translation contains chapters 
54-69, preceded by a general introduction. 
The remaining chapters 70-80, together with a 
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study of the iconographical evidence found in 
the KP, will appear in the second volume. 

Although the ceremonies, rites, and myths 
associated with the Goddess are expounded. in 
their entirety by Siva alone, they do not form 
a unity and are, in fact, a collection of hetero- 
geneous cults and practices. Among them the 
author discerns three broad categories. First, 
and most important, common worship 
(sämänyapüjä) which ' closely corresponds to 
the general kind of worship as 1t was practised 
in large parts of India not only among 
the Saktas but also with the Vaispavas 
and Saivas'. Second, the ‘left method’ 
(vämabhäva)—" more special rituals in which 
orgiastio rites play a major role and which were 
kept outside the brahmanical sphere for a long 
time”. Third, description of famous festivals 
such as the Durgäpüjä in chapters 61-3. 
Important too is the repeated mention of 
Mt. Nila in Kämarüpa as a centre for the oult 
of Kämäkhyä, originally and essentially a 
mountain-goddess. The KP as we have it 
seems to have been composed in this border 
region and is clearly concerned both with pro- 
pagating Hindu forms of worship and with 
identifying this local goddess with MahadevI. 

The translation is based on three MSS as 
well as on the two unoritical editions, 
Venkatefvara (Bombay, 1901) and Vangavási 
(Caloutta, 1910). Apart from a few minor 
blemishes in the English, it reads as well as 
the subject-matter will permit. In his infor- 
mative mtroduction the translator has re- 
arranged the diverse elements of the rituals, 
scattered widely through the various chapters, 
into a systematic survey which is of great help 
in guiding the reader through the often 
opaque and elliptic text. The book is a valuable 
addition to our still limited knowledge of 
ritual in later Hinduism. 

PETER KHOROCHE 


H. C. Bæayant and M. C. Monr (ed.): 
Haribhadra’s Neminähacariya. Vol. 11. 
(Lalbhai Dalpatbhai Series, No. 33.) 
[ix], 437-743 pp. Ahmedabad : 
Lalbhai Dalpatbhai Bharatiya San- 
skriti Vidyamandira, 1971. Rs. 40. 


The first part of this publication was 
reviewed in BSOAS, xxxv, 2, 1972, 375-6, 
and the editors are to be congratulated on 
having now brought the work of editing 
the text to a successful conclusion. The 
Nemindhapuräna is one of the most important 
as well as one of the most extensive works 
of Apabhraméa literature. The contents of the 
present volume deal with the ninth bhava of 
Nemin&tha, and it includes also the story of 
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Vasudeva, Krana, Balabhadra, and Jarasandha 
acoording to the Jaina version. The praáasti 
at the end of the poem gives details of the 
&uthor, and of the time, place, and circum- 
stances under which it was composed. It also 
contains some useful historical details con- 
cerning the Caulukya kings of Gujarat, under 
whose patronage it was written. 

The third volume will contain a study of the 
poem from the point of view of language, 
metrics, literary form, eto., and it ıs to be 
hoped that this will appear with as little delay 
as the second. 

T. BURROW 


SUNITI Kumar CHATTERJI : Select PEE 
Mn re ba Vol. 1 
People's 9 plates. New Delbi, Pow 
hs a6 


Publishing House, 1972. 

It is hoped that this will be the first of 
several similar volumes devoted to the reissue 
of a selection of the shorter works ın English of 
Suniti Kumar Chatterji, National Professor 
of India in Humanities since 1965 and Emeritus 
Professor of Comparative Philology in the 
University of Calcutta. As & student of the 
then recently opened School of Oriental 
Studies in London from 1919 to 1921, he 
studied with L. D. Barnett, E. Denison Ross, 
F. W. Thomas, and Daniel Jones, and he was 
awarded the D.Lit. degree of the University of 
London for his work on The origin and develop- 
ment of the Bengali language ; he served from 
1926 to 1965 as Khaira Professor of Indian 
Linguistics and Phonetics in Caloutta and has 
acted as Chairman of the West Bengal 
Legislative Council, Preaident of the Asiatic 
Society in Calcutta, President of the Sahitya 
Akademi, and President of the International 
Phonetic Association in London. 

With almost 1,000 publications in English, 
Bengali, Hindi, and Sanskrit, spanning over 50 
years, on which to base the choice, these 
collected papers by modern India’s first and 
greatest linguist cannot fail to evoke and 
sustain interest, especially since they have been 
on occasion annotated or significantly revised 
by the author. 

His own foreword envisages a rough olassifi- 
cation based on subject-matter and, typically, 
he has been at pains to achieve a balance 
between items of scholarly importance and 
studies of more general interest. One may, 
howevor, feel that the intention is travestied 
by the publishers’ notion that a block of eight 
articles devoted to historical and social pro- 
blems is designed to entertain the ‘ intelligent 
and educated’, while the set of five devoted 
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to linguistic study is intended to satisfy the 
‘ scholarly ' with learning. In fact, the more 
generally informative papers, ' Evolution in 
speech sounds ’, ‘ Sir William Jones ’, ‘ Islamic 
mysticism, Iran and India ', ‘ India: language 
problems ’, and ‘ A roman alphabet for India ’, 
are well distributed throughout the volume. 

As r ‘A roman alphabet for India’ 
(1935, revised 1972), it is a pity to see further 
effort expended on & romanization which 
involves the use of capital letters as well as 
diacritics. Ifa dead key with dot and macron 
had been made standard on roman typewriters 
marketed in India, would not the problem have 
solved itself, in spite of printers’ paramnony 
masquerading as popular disfavour ? More 
than any others, native Indian scripts have 
themselves necessarily and systematically 
develoved the use of diacritics, for vowels, 
intonasion, new phonemes, and conjuncts. 

* The tertiary stage of Indo-Aryan’ (1930), 
' Calcutta Hindustani—a study of a jargon 
dialect’ (1931), and * An early Arabic version 
of the Mahabharata story from Sindh ’ (1949- 
50) still represent important contributions to 
the study of the modern Indo-Aryan languages, 
and they illustrate respectively 8. K. Chatterji’s 
basic preoccupations with linguistic metho- 
dology, field-work, and philological evaluation 
of textual sources. 

‘Dravidian origins and the beginnings of 
Indian civilisation ' (1924) gave a rapid assess- 
ment of the significance of the new discoveries 
at Mokenjo-daro, which has stood well the test 
of time. ‘ Purana legends and the Prakrit 
tradition ' ( BSOS, vri, 2-3, 1936) and ' Itihasa. 
Purans and Jataka’ (1940) seek to counter a 
tendency, still prevalent, to over-emphasize 
evidence derived from Sanskrit sources. The 
illustrated essay ‘ Dress in India’ (1956) and 
an adcress delivered in 1958 entitled ' India 
and the Armenians * bear further witness to 
S. K. Chatterji’s rare blend of critical erudition 
and acute observation and are a welcome 
addition to this interesting and well-produced 
collection. 

J. O. WRIGHT 


PauL TumgwE: Kleine Schriften. (Glase- 
napp-Stiftung, Bd. 5.) 2 vols.: xv, 
412; [iv], 413-815 pp. Wiesbaden: 
Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 1971. 
DM 72. 


The Glasenapp Foundation's fifth invaluable 
publiestion, following upon the Glasenapp 
bibliography and the collected papers of 
Oldenkerg, Kielhorn, and Jacobi, justly 
recognizes the importance of the shorter works 
of a living scholar, Paul Thieme, in the fields 
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of Vedio exegesis, Püninian linguistic theory, 
and Indo-Iranian studies. It has been possible 
to consult the author on matters of selection, 
and his lists of corrigenda and addenda add 
materially to the value of the reprints. The 
bibliography of his publications and contri- 
butions up to 1970 will also be much 
appreciated. 

A dozen review articles are included, 
relating to major publications of the past two 
decades: Luders-Alsdorf, Hoens, Wacker- 
nagel-Debrunner, Burrow, Renou, Minard, 
H.-P. Schmidt, ete. The articles reprinted, 
spanning the years 1931-68, had beon fairly 
widely dispersed, in KZ, ZDMG, BSOAS, 
JAOS, etc., and in Festschriften. 

Teil 1 comprises contributions to textual 
study of the Kaugitaki and [44 Upanisads and 
Rgvedio dialogue hymns; the masterly 
linguistic studies of mf-, mi-, -psu, bráhman, 
akhkhalt-, vat-, edh-, décarya, manisd, kr sit, eto., 
Iranian loan-words, and pūjā and satkr- ; also 
* Aryaman in der Bhagavadgitä ', ‘ Remarks on 
the Avestan hymn to Mithra’, and ‘ The 
“ Aryan " gods of the Mitanni treaties ’. 

Included in Teil r1 are the intriguing papers 
‘Chess and backgammon’ and ‘‘“Jung- 
frauengatte ": Sanskrit kaumárab patih’; 
and 14 papers which represent 'Thieme's 
valuable contribution to Paninian studies, 
omitting notably ‘ Bhäsya zu värttika 5 zu 
Panini 1.1.9’, presumably on account of its 
length, and the monograph Pānini and the 
Veda (Allahabad, 1935), which is not widely 
accessible and would also be welcome in 
reprint. 

J. 0. W. 


S. R. BALASUBBRAHMANYAM: Early 
Chola temples : Parantaka I to Raja- 
raja I (4.2. 907-985). xxxi, 351, 
xv pp., 156 plates, map. New Delhi, 
etc.: Orient Longman, [901971]. 
Rs. 97.50. 


Like the author’s previous work, Harly Chola 
art, x (London Asia Publishing House, 1967), 
this volume is & detailed critique of Cola art 
and iconography. It covers a more restricted 
period, with the same closing date, A.D. 985. 
It is inevitable, therefore, that the two works 
overlap to some small extent. 

It is, similarly, a most scholarly work, and 
a thorough exposition of the subjeot; taken 
together, these two books offer us the epitome 
of current work upon this important period of 
South Indian sculpture and bronzes. 

Each temple is given detailed treatment, 
and placed in its historical setting. There isa 
really excellent set of plates at the end of the 
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book; it is probably fair to say that the 
pictures of many of these temples have never 
been generally available in this way before. 
Preceding them is a set of maps and plans, and 
these are both different in selection and more 
detailed than those in the earlier volume. The 
standard of reproduction of both is very good. 

One would wish to jom with Sri Karan 
Singh, Minister of Touriam and Civil Aviation, 
who, in his foreword to this fine book (p. vii) 
saya: ‘I hope the author will pursue the 
subject further and bring out another volume 
covering the rest of the Chola period '. Leaving 
the subject at A.D. 085 means that we are denied 
the achievements of Räjaräja I such as the 
glories of Tañcävür. One would go further, 
and hope that the author would give us also 
a study of Pallava art that preceded the sub- 
ject of this book, and which explains so much 
of ita technique. 

J. R. MAER 


B. VENKATABAMAN: Laddigam (a later 
Chola temple). (Southern Art Series, 
1.) 62 pp., front., 8 plates. New 
Delhi: Orient Longman Ltd, 1971. 
Rs. 9.50. 


As one much impressed with the work on 
South Indian art and architecture of 8. R. 
Balasubrahmanyam (whose Early Chola 
temples (A.D. 907—985) is reviewed in the pre- 
sent issue of BSOAS), this reviewer finds it 
especially pleasant to welcome this book by 
his son, B. Venkataraman. With its appear- 
ance, & family tradition is firmly established 
and ensured which, one hopes, will grow and 
bear further fruit in abundance. Moreover, 
the author continues another great tradition, 
that of the Indian administrator-scholar, which 
he shares with the eminent epigraphist Iravati 
Mahadevan. 

In the work being noticed here, he commend- 
ably restricts himself to one shrine, a lesser- 
known one at Laddigam, in Cuddapah Dist., 
of the later Cola period, a.D. 1070-1120. Con- 
sequently, he is able to cover his subject in 
some depth and in limited compass. Apart 
from a brief introduction, we are given two 
useful genealogies of the relevant Colas (pp. 
15-16). There follow two chapters on later Cola 
art and architecture (pp. 17-22) and art and 
architecture during the period of Kulottunga I 
and Vikrama Cola (pp. 23-41). This latter is 
especially useful in being & gazetteer of lesser- 
known temples apart from Laddigam itself, to 
which the author comes in ch. iv. The temple 
is a amall Saivite one, to Nilakanthedvara. 

The author is perhaps a trifle too modest in 
his description of it, though this is compen- 
sated for by the really excellent illustrations 
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of it that form an important part of this book. 
After a brief chapter of ‘Conclusion’ (v, 
pp. 01 ff.) there 18 a small bibliography and a 
useful map, and an excellent glossary of 
technical terms. As in the main body of the 
book, these would have been better presented 
were the diacriticals not left entirely to the 
imagination. 

These points apart, this study is to be 
weloomed as setting a high standard for mono- 
graphs of ite kind, of which South Indian art 
and architecture stands in some need. 


J. R. MARR 


K. V. RamMEsH: A history of South 
Kanara (from the earliest times to the 
fall of Vsjayanagara). (Research 
Publications Series, 12.) [vi], xxvi, 
340 pp., 7 plates, 4 maps. Dharwar: 
Karnatak University, 1970. Rs. 30. 


Detailed histones of the various regions 
within South India, taken in depth, are not as 
numerous as one might wish, and this work of 
Dr. K. V. Ramesh is therefore to be welcomed. 

Inevitably, the main part of this book is 
concerned with the history of the Alupa 
kingdom (ch. iii, pp. 85-96, and ch. iv, pp. 97- 
136). Their domain occupied an area rather 
similar to that of the present-day South 
Kanara District in Mysore State. In these 
chapters, the author gives us an outstanding 
contribution to knowledge of medieval Indian 
history. He has clearly exammed all the 
relevant inscriptions available, and relies 
mainly upon these for his account. Several are 
selected for the seven plates. 

Ch. vu and viii contain excellent surveys of 
administration and of social and economic 
conditions (pp. 241 ff.). 

The standard of production of this book is 
extremely high and attention to diacritical 
marks meticulous. As well as the plates, there 
are four excellent maps. This study is 
thoroughly to be recommended. 

J. B. MARE 


A. C. BANERJEE (ed.): Fort Wilkam— 
India House correspondence and other 
contemporary papers relating thereto 
(mslstary series). Vol. xx : 1792-1796. 
(Indian Records Series.) 1, 686 pp., 
front., 5 plates. Delhi: Manager of 
Publications, Government of India, 
for the National Archives of India, 
1969. Rs. 30. 


The appearance of another volume in the 
Indian Records Series is evidence of the 
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continuing enterprise and vigour of the 
National Archives of India. Professor A. C. 
Banerjee has contributed a perceptive intro- 
duction. The volume has been carefully 
printed and sturdily bound. Moreover, it is 
sold at a price which should be an example to 
British publishers. In these various ways the 
standard of previous volumes has been 
maintained. Unfortunately, the present 
volume also resembles its predecessors in that 
there is a gap between the title-page date and 
the date of release for sale. 

The sditor warns us that his documents are 
concerned with matters of routine. But, as 
he points out, these are of significance in that 
they reveal the businesslike and economical 
mothocs of administration practised by the 
Company—characteristics in which ıt was far 
superior to the majority of governments of its 
time, and possibly also of later times. How- 
ever, some of these documents are concerned 
with matters of significance. They show the 
Company dealing tactfully with discontented 
officers and severely with discontented sepoys. 
They also reveal the concern occasioned among 
officials in Bengal by the activities of * sannyasi 
and fakir raiders ’ as late as 1794. 


K. A. BALLHATOHET 


K. M. Parra: Orissa under the East 
India Company. xix, 351 pp., map. 
New Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal, 
1971. Rs. 42. 


When the Mughal emperor, in 1766, 
entrusted the East India Company with the 
civil administration of Orissa, together with 
that of Bengal and Bihar, only the distriot of 
Midnapur was involved. Orissa proper was 
still under Maratha rule, and so it remained 
until 1603, when the British conquered ıt from 
Raghüjf Bhosle. Dr. K. M. Patra is concerned 
with Orissa in this latter sense, but he has 
nevertheless a long period to cover—from 
1803 until the abolition of the East India 
Company as a governing body in 1858. He has 
perforce given us a survey of government 
policy rather than a close analysis of the 
process of conquest and settlement or a 
detailec assessment of the resulta of policy. 
His general argument is that the revolt of 
1817 led to administrative reforms as a result 
of which law and order were well maintained 
while economic development was neglected. 
He concludes that the famine of 1866-7 was 
& fitting epitaph on the Company's rule in 
Orissa. 

Some important questions remain. Patra 
also concludes that the ‘ social value’ of the 
30-year settlement of 1837 was ‘outstanding ’, 
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In fact we need to know much more about the 
social consequences of revenue policy through- 
out his period. In the inquiries into the causes 
of the revolt of 1817, much was made of the 
tendency of land to pass into Bengal: hands, 
with the help of the revenue staff imported by 
the Company from Bengal. Patra makes some 
use of this evidence. But how long did the pro- 
cos continue, and how great was ite extent ? 
Walter Ewer, who was deputed to report on 
the revolt, urged the Company to employ more 
Oriyas in ite administration. How far was this 
done ? When the Orrya language was intro- 
duced into the courts in 1837, as Patra 
explains, there were complaints that many of 
the subordinate staff did not understand it. 
Clearly, this interesting book should serve as a 
starting-point for much local research. 


K À. BALLHATOHET 


S. N. Prasan: Descriptive list of 
‘Mutiny papers’ in the National 
Archives of India, Bhopal. Vol. ur. 
[iii], iv, 132 pp. [New Delhi: National 
Archives of India, 1971.] Rs. 10.50. 


The National Archives of India assumed 
responsibility for the records of the former state 
of Bhopal in 1954. A programme of reorgani- 
zation and cataloguing was instituted, and the 
first two volumes of a descriptive list of docu- 
ments relating to the Mutiny of 1857 were 
published in 1960 and 1963. We now welcome 
the third volume, from which we can see how 
the Nawab Begum continued to deal in a 
highly competent fashion with many of the 
difficulties confronting her government m 
those turbulent days. She persuaded the 
British Political Agent and his fellow-officers to 
decamp for Hoshangabad, thus removing the 
main target of the hostility of disaffected 
sepoys of the Bhopal Contingent. She issued 
tactful orders to the sepoys, promising them 
higher pay and better uniforms and explaining 
that she was loyal to the British government 
while it existed but would accept Mughal 
authority if the British left India. She also 
foiled intrigues at court and put down dis- 
contented and rebellious landholders. 

In those recurrent periods of publio economy 
to which we have become accustomed, the 
publication of archive catalogues may be 
oriticized as an extravagance. But it 18 from 
lists such as these that students can most 
readily ascertain how far they should consult 
local as well as central archives. The utility of 
the present volume is increased by K. L. 
Arora’s sucoinot introduction. Like its pre- 
decessors, 16 has been produced in an economical 
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but serviceable format. Also like its pre- 
decessors, however, it lacks a table of contents : 
this 1s inconvenient, as the files aro arranged 
and listed according to their subject-matter. 


K. A. BALLHATOHET 


ANGELA C. Y. Juna PALANDRI (tr. and 
comp.): Modern verse from T'avwan. 
xvii, 207 pp. Berkeley, etc. : Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1972. $9.50. 
(English agents: IBEG Ltd. £4.30.) 


In this volume Mrs. Palandri tianslates 
selections from 20 poets prominent in Taiwan 
since it became the seat of the Republio of 
China. Most are in universities there, or now 
in the United States, but the armed services 
too have their representatives. Unusual 
internationally, the participation of the 
mulitary 18 not uncommon in the literary world 
of Taiwan. It is notable that a navy man, Lo 
Fu, 1s one of the leading exponents of avant- 
garde poetry. He is not a rarity in regard to 
the nature of his work either: 1t may come as 
& surprise to casual readers of this anthology 
to discover how modern modern poetry in 
Taiwan is. Possibly as a result of their peculiar 
political situation the younger poets there 
exhibit the symptoms of modernism even to 
an exaggerated extent in the dislocation of 
their verse, their disenchantment with reason, 
the fragmentation or refractedness of their 
view of the world. Their visions can be very 
private, which makes communication difficult, 
but Mrs. Palandrrs selection is interesting 
enough to persuade one that this vein is worth 
digging into. In general her choice is preferable 
to that made in the recent Taiwan Chung-kuo 
hsien-tas wen-hsueh ta-het (dust-jacket title 
‘Comprehensive anthology of modern Chinese 
literature, 1950—70 ')—there 18, incidentally, 
very little correspondence between them 
Since she says she was able to consult some 
of the authors on points of interpretation, one 
is ready to give her the benefit of the doubt in 
a few questionable places in what are otherwise 
clearly competent translations. 


D. E. P. 


ConrNNA Hana: Bericht über die Verter- 
digung der Stadt Té-an während der 
Periode K‘at-hst 1205-1208 (K‘at-hsi 
Té-an shou-ch'eng lu) von Wang Chih- 
yüan : eim Betrag zur privaten His- 
toriographie des 13. Jahrhunderts in 
China. | (Münchener Ostasiatische 
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Studien, Bd. 1.) vii, 261 pp. Wies- 
baden: Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, 
1970. DM 34. 


The core of Corinna Hana's monograph is & 
translation of the K‘ai-hst Te-an shou-ch'eng-lu 


BH X BH ZX sp BR WR by Wang Chih-yuan 
E X& 3. The work provides an account of 
the siege of the Hupei prefectural town of 
Te-an by Ju-chen forces in the winter of 
1200-7. Apart from the translation itself, Hana 
writes on the author, the text, and the sub- 
genre of military history as a type of private 
historiography. She also situates the mege of 
Te-an in' the broader context of Sung-Chin 
relations in general and m particular in terms 
of the campaign in which the (successful) siege 
of Te-an took place. Wang’s text itself con- 
tains many interesting details of the organi- 
ration of the siege including the important 
role of the tea merchant troops (ch‘a-shang 
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Wu. THeopore DE Bary (ed.) : Self and 
society $n. Ming thought. (Studies in 
Oriental Culture, No. 4.) xv, 550 pp. 
New York and London:, Columbia 
University Press, 1970. $17.50, 
£1 17s. 


The chapters in this volume go a long way 
towards opening up the whole terra incognita 
of Chinese thought in its many different var- 
1eties between the great Sung philosophers and 
the scholars of high Ch'ing. The conference 
from which this volume was derived was 
organized around a small group of international 
scholars, most of whom had been working in 
the fleld with established reputations for many 
years. De Bary not only brings the contri- 
butions together in & useful introduction but 
also provides a tour de force in his 100 pp. 
chapter on ‘Individualism and humani- 
tarianiam in late Ming thought’. Many of the 
findings of Chinese and Japanese scholars 
are brilliantly synthesized in this chapter which 
shares an exoellent characteristic with most 
of the other chapters in not only summing up 
much previous work but suggesting new lines 
of departure. Tadao Sakai draws on his pre- 
vious important work on this subject in his 
chapter on ‘ Confucianism and popular educa- 
tional works’; Robert Crawford and Ray 
Huang examine cases of Confucianism in 
political action in their respective chapters on 
‘Chang Chu-cheng’s Confucian legalism’ and 
‘Ni Yuan-lu: realism in a Neo-Confucian 
scholar statesman’. Leon Hurvitz turns to a 
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key reforming Buddhist monk (' Chu-hung’s 
one mind of Pure Land and Ch'an Buddhism ’) 
and Anna Seidel provides a profile of ‘A 
Taoist Immortal of the Ming dynasty: Chang 
San-feng'. Other oontributions are Jen Yu- 
wen’s ‘ Ch'en Haien-chang's philosophy of the 
natural’; Tang Chun-i's ‘The development 
of the concept of moral mind from Wang Yang- 
ming to Wang Chi’; Takehiko Okada's ' Wang 
Chi and the rise of existentialign '; C. T. 
Haia’s ' Time and the human condition in the 
plays of T'ang Hsien-teu’; Liu Ts‘un-yan’s 
‘Taoist self-oultivation in Ming thought’; 
and finally Wang-teit Chan (to whom the 
volume is dedicated) provides a linking chapter 
between Sung and Mmg in 8 chapter entitled 
‘The Ch'eng-Chu school of early Ming’. 

Most of the contributors avoid an approach 
which would be content to list ideas and 
influences quite divorced from the lives of the 
thinkers and their times and in this sense the 
title of the book is extremely apt. There is so 
much here of value to students that the 
publishers and editor have done well to bring 
out a cheap paper edition at £2.48. 


ENDYMION WILKINSON 


Smas H. L. Wu: Communication and 
imperial control in China: evolution 
of the memorial system, 1693— 
1735. (Harvard East Asian Series, 
51.) xiv, 204 pp. Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press, 1970. 
(Distributed in G.B. by Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. £3.60.) 


This fascinating study which is based on 
many years of very thorough research oan be 
recommended for the light 1t throws on the 
nature of government in late imperial China. 
In the first three chapters the author sums up 
the structure of the various systems of com- 
munication up to the Emperor in the early 
Ch'ing. These pages form an excellent general 
introduction to the actual working of the 
higher echelons of imperial government at this 
time. In ch. iv and v the various forms of 
memorial are discussed (Wu has already pub- 
lished several important articles on this sub- 
ject). In particular attention is fooused on the 
informal (at first) means by which the emperor 
bypassed regular information channels through 
the palace memorial (tsou-che) system. In 
further chapters it is shown how the new 
procedure greatly increased the volume of 
information available at the centre and this in 
turn laid the conditions for changes in the 
structure of the bureaucracy leading eventually 
to the setting up of the Grand Council. Wu 
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has been particularly successful in analysing ` 


&nd putting together long-term institutional 
trends, special historical faotors (e.g. problems 
faced by Manchu rulers) and short-term 
factors such as factional disputes at court. The 
result is an excellent, all-round study which is 
constantly enlivened by apposite and very 
revealing quotations from the different types 
of document upon which the study is based. 
In particular the author was able to draw 
extensively on the sections of the early Ch‘ing 
archives available at the National Palace 
Museum in Taipei. 
ENDYMION WILKINSON 


EvELYN SAKAKIDA Rawski: Agricul- 
tural change and the peasant economy 
of South China. (Harvard East Asian 
Beries, 66.) xiv, 282 pp. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1972. (Distributed in G.B. by Oxford 
University Press. £5.25.) 


It should not be assumed from the title that 
this book is in any sense a full survey of the 
peasant economy of South China. It consists 
in fact of two ‘case studies, one on sixteenth- 
century Fukien and one on eighteenth-century 
Hunan, each of these provinces being repre- 
sented largely by description and analysis of 
two economically contrasting districts. Rice 
agriculture is common to all the districts, and 
it is perhaps this factor which excludes the 
North from the title. Official gazetteers are the 
main source of the data. 

The author attempts to explain differences 
in economic development between districts by 
showing the interconnexion of population 
growth and agricultural production, the inter- 
connexion of trade and agriculture, and the 
interconnexion of (water) transport and the 
development of both trade and agriculture. 
The thesis is surely not controversial, and the 
interweaving of tho above factors 18 skilfully 
and painstakingly done. Somewhat leas skil- 
fully worked in are unexceptionable sections 
devoted to showing the interconnexion of 
economic success and academic snccess. 

In & very interesting section, the position of 
the tenant farmer in Fukien is analysed. It is 
suggested that he was particularly strong in 
densely-populated rice-growing areas for, rice 
being very responsive to input of labour, the 
most intensively cultivated land was the most 
productive, and landlords would not squeeze 
him too hard for fear of reducing the incentive. 
The argument is a little weakened by the con- 
clusion that land for the absentee landlord 
' was held for prestige and security rather than 
profit ' (p. 30), but & good case is none the lesa 
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made for a causal relationship between labour- 
intensive crops and favourable tenanoy con- 
ditions such as fixed rents and long or per- 
manent tenancy. An interesting parallel could 
be drawn here with contemporary Hong Kong, 
where vegetable farmers have demanded and 
received tenancies of up to 10 years in return 
for heavy investment in labour and fertilizer ; 
and in both cases landlord and tenant may be 
seen to have benefited by the arrangement. 
While few of the book’s conclusions are 
startling, it 18 well researched, well written, 
and refreshingly brief. The glossary is full, 
though piao-ch'an (p. 102) does not appear. 
Mcre such studies for other areas of China 
would be most welcome. 
HUGH D. R. BAKER 


Fruiota Gressirr Bock (tr): Engi- 
shikt: Procedures of theEngi era. Books 
vi-x. (Monumenta Nipponica Mono- 
graph Beries.) x, 190 pp., front., 3 
plates. Tokyo: Sophia University, 
[1972]. $10. 


The Engi-shiki consists of 50 books of regu- 
lations compiled in the early part of the tenth 
century to supplement the administrative 
codes in use in Japan at the time. This pubh- 
cation completes the translation of its first 
10 books, the first five of them having been 
published in an earlier volume three years ago. 
These early books form the most interesting 
part of the collection, since they deal with the 
procedures for carrying out observances con- 
nected with the native shrines and gods. The 
preceding volume contained a description by 
the translator of the Jingi-kan, the admini- 
strative department concerned with this wor- 
ship, and although the translation of each book 
of the original has its own introduction, the 
baskground provided there applies equally to 
this new material. 

Included in this present book are translations 
of 27 norito ‘rituals’, which comprise book 
v of the Ængi-shiki. Several translations of 
these alieady exist, but they form one of the 
most interesting parts of the early books of the 
wark and Mrs. Bock’s version 1s done with the 
same application and attention to detail that 
are evident throughout. One’s main feeling on 
recding the work 18 of admiration, both for the 
dedication and scholarship of the translator in 
the face of what would be to most people 
intractable and unexciting material, and for 
the willingness of the publisher to make such a 
work readily available in an attractive form. 
Together they have produced a book which, 
lke its companion volume, is a model of its 
kind. 


P.G. ON 
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C. H. MrrCHELL: The illustrated books of 
the Nanga, Maruyama, Shajo and other 
related schools of Japan: a biobiblio- 
graphy. 623 pp. Los Angeles: 
Dawson's Book Shop, 1972. $18. 


This book consists of two parts. As stated 
in the pieface, part I gives us biographical facts 
on the artists, while ın part m are set out the 
bibliographical data relating to each book 
concerned. 

It must be said that illustrated books have 
been little studied in Japan, and that, especi- 
ally on the bibliographical side, hardly any 
worthwhile book has ever been produced. This 
increases the value of the present book. It is 
not difficult for us to imagine how much help 
it can offer, especially the second part, to 
students as well as to collectors in this field. 
In short, this is & unique project, whether 
intended or not. 

At first, we are told, the author began with 
the intention of cataloguing only his own 
collections, but 1t 18 obvious that he has ended 
up by covering & far wider range than that. 
His attitude towards each book is extremely 
precise and he has troated the material in as 
detailed a manner as could be hoped for. 

Of course, there are a few minor problems. 
Regrettably, the author has ignored, in hia 
romanization, the difference between the long 
and short vowels of the omginal Japanese, 
possibly for convenience in printing. Apart 
from that, there are a few Chinese characters 
which have boen misread. Foi example, Fujin 
Nikki on p. 254 ought to bo Fuji Nikki, and 
Panjo Shinkyo on p. 446 should be coriocted 
to Hannya Shingyo.! 

Some criticism of the list of titles at the ond 
of the book may be expreased. Here, it seems 
that the author’s intention was to reproduce 
the title in the form in which ıt appears in the 
original book, but he has not always suoceeded 
in doing this, i.o. there is sometimes confusion 
between hentat-gana forms and Chinese 
characters, and sometimes the forms given are 
not identifiable. 

However, these mistakes only slightly 
diminish the value of this book. It is our 
sincere hope that the author will try, as his 
next project, to catalogue twkiyo-e illustrated 
books which have been exoluded from the 
present work. 


SUSUNU MATSUDAIRA 


1 He should also be consistent in his use of an 
apostrophe to indicate a p closed 
syllable. Thus Kyoto Haneiki on p. 401 should 
be Kyoto Han’eiki, 
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PAUL AKAMATSU: Mei 1868 : revolu- 
tton. and counter-revolution in Japan. 
Translated by Mariam Kochan. (The 
Great Revolution Series, No. 3.) 
xiv, 330 pp. London: George Allen 
and Unwin Ltd., 1972. £4.50. 


This book is a largely chronological account 
(amounting to something under 200 pp.) of the 
events leading to the overthrow of the 
Tokugawa Bakufu in 1868, preceded by a 50 pp 
survey of Japanese society in the late eigh- 
teenth and early nineteenth centuries, and 
followed by a 50 pp. summary of the Meiji re- 
forms. The framework, m fact, is not basically 
an analytical one. Nor is the treatment, despite 
the fact that the author has a number of 
perceptive points to make, especially on 
economic topics, in addition to providing a 
good deal of interesting political detail. All 
in all, his handling of the material will pro- 
bably appeal most to the reader with little 
previous knowledge (as it was no doubt 
intended to do). This bemg so, however, it is 
a pity that the book has not translated into 
English very well. This may be because the 
translator lacked a knowledge of things 
Japanese—for example, the expression ‘ rice 
swamps ' is used for rice paddy—though there 
are also some awkwardnesses not related to 
technical terms; but whatever the reason it 
is a matter for regret, since ıt occasionally mars 
what is in other respecta & useful narrative. 


W. G. BRASLEY 


WicLiAM R. Rorr: Bibliography of 
Aalay and Arabic periodicals pub- 
lished in the Stratis Settlements and 
peninsular Malay states, 1876—1941, 
with an annotated unton list of 
holdings in Malaysia, Singapore and _ 
the United Kingdom. (School of 
Oriental and African Studies, Univer- 
sity of London. London Oriental 
Bibliographies, Vol. 3.) vi, 74 pp. 
London: Oxford University Press, 
1972. £3. 


Eleven years after the appearance of Dr. 
Roff's Guide to Malay periodicals, 1876-1941, 
we havo an improved and expanded version of 
substantially the same work. The amount 
of additional information which has come to 
light in the intervening years can be seen in the 
increase in tho entries for Malay-language 
periodicals from 147 to 162. The introduction 
has beon extended to constitute a short but 
informative survey of the periodical press 
during the period covered. 
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The bibliographical material is carefully 
and clearly set out. Each entry gives the name 
of the periodical; place of origin, frequency 
and dates of publication; names of editors; 
all known holdings in Malaysia and the United 
Kingdom (and including Singapore); and 
further points of interest. 

As perhaps befits the work of & historian, 
the periodicals are listed chronologically 
followmg the date of the first issue; an 
alphabetical index of the titles makes it easy 
to locate a particular periodical. There is also 
an index of the names of persons and organi- 
gations mentioned; and in addition a aheok- 
list of the periodicals published in the Malay 
states. 

Periodicals published in the same area in 
Arabic, and those published for missionary 
purposes, are listed in PRÈS biblio- 
graphical sections. 

This bibliography will ne be in- 
dispensable to libraries concerned with the 
history of Malay oulture. It contains valuable 
data (the listing of the known holdings of 
periodicals is especially weloome) while the 
layout and indexes make it very easy to use. 


RUSSELL JONES 


A. O. Scorr: The theatre in Asia. (The 
History of the Theatre.) xii, 289 pp., 
16 plates. London: Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, [1972]. £6.50. 


The four main chapters in this distillation 
of theatrical knowledge are entitled ‘ India’, 
‘The Islamic world’. ‘ China’, and ‘ Japan ’. 
There is also an introductory ees&y on Asian 
theatre in general, and extensive notes, a very 
full bibliography divided into regions, and an 
index. A total of 22 black and white photo- 
graphs help out the main chapters and also 
illustrate some theatres which are not treated 
in them. Moreover, as in the case of the 
Javanese puppet-plays, and the kathakal of 
Kerala, & fuller treatment of certain local 
theatres is given in the notes, and still more 
regions (e.g. Tibet and Korea) are covered by 
seotions of the bibliography. Thus, although 
the chapters do not in fact exhaust the whole 
of Asia, the reader is given enough information 
to lead him to sources of the fullest information 
available in English. 

A. O. Scott is an acknowledged expert on the 
subject, and he makes some points of consider- 
able interest in his first chapter, with its 
attempt at a preliminary comparison between 
the theatres he describes, but it will probably 
take much further study before one can decide 
whether resemblances derive from common 
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traditions or whether they are purely ooin- 
oidental, resulting from the methods used 
universally for putting on & show. 


O. J. DUNN 


PIERRE ALEXANDRE: Ja es and 
language in black Africa. Translated 
by F. A. Leary. ix, 133 pp. Evanston, 
Ul.: Northwestern University Press, 
1972. S6. 


This is the translation of a book reviewed by 
me in BSOAS, xxx1, 1, 1968, 187-9. The value 
of the English edition is somewhat lessened by 
numerous mistranslations and infelicities of 
rendering, and the statistical information isnow 
greatly out of date; further, certain omissions 
are to be regretted. On the other hand, such 
additions as have been made contribute 
substantially to the usefalness of the work, 
aimed as it is at the non-specialist reading 
public. 

HAZEL CARTER 


: a stud 
phonology of Lumasaaba. nay d de 
Studies in Linguistics, 7.) xiv, 
191 pp. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1972. £6. 


Lumasaaba (commonly known as 'Gishu' 
or ‘Gisu’) is one of the most interesting 
languages of eastern Uganda, particularly 
owing to the variation intricacies of its dialects, 
which have been the great stumbling-block to 
potential orthographists. The author, working 
from the dialect Luhugu, 18 to be congratulated 
on establishing that this variation ‘oan be 
attributed to the difference in application 
within each dialect of a very common set of 
pkonological rules ’. 

Her model of description derives from the 
theory of generative phonology developed by 
Chomsky and Halle, but simplified by the 
atthor to suit a Bantu language. Like both 
Meinhof and Guthrie she confines her analyses 
to vocabulary items, mostly nouns in isolation, 
for each of which she gives the phonological 
and the phonetio representation. It 18 there- 
fore all the more disappointing that the tonal 
factor is deliberately ignored with the alle- 
gation ‘in order to disouss tone, an adequate 
desoription of the complicated morphology 
and syntactio patterning of the verb is needed, 
and, at the present time, no such description 
is available’. This is an unfortunate decision 
as, from the few examples of tone the author 
provides, two interesting facts stand out: (1) 
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the close tonal cor espondence in noun patterns 
with Luganda; and (2) the presence of inter- 
dialectal ‘mirror’ patterns, e.g. sami ‘a 
fly ‘is High Low Low in Buhugu but Low High 
High in Buwalasi. Even a provisional tone- 
marking system would have been most welcome 
in what is otherwise a model of acourate obser- 
vation. 
A. N. TUCKER 


S. A. AKINTOYE: Revolution and power 
politics in Yorubaland, 1840-1893 : 
Ibadan expansion and the rise of 
Elkatyparapo. (Ibadan History Series.) 
xxi, 278 pp., 6 plates. London: 
Longman Group Ltd., 1971. £3.25. 


If it is flattering to bo studied intensively, 
the Yoruba have every right to be proud. For 
nearly 100 years they have provided a large 
number of scholars with an apparently m- 
exhaustible number of theses. While Yoruba- 
land has been the stamping-ground of anthio- 
pologiste, geographers, sociologists of religion, 
and other members of the extended famuy of 
scholarship, the Yoruba belong unmistakably 
to the historians. From the outset their contii- 
bution has been distinguished. Of all the early 
accounts written by those extraordinary 
Western-educated Africans of the nineteenth 
century, Samuel Johnson’s History of the 
Yorubas is surely the greatest. Subsequent 
generations of historians have raided the store- 
house of Yoruba history to great effect. By the 
1960's this growing historiographical tradition 
took on a new, and more acientific look as 
young historians based largely upon the 
History Department of Ibadan University 
depended Jess and less upon the written 
material generated post hoc by the colonial 
period and more and more upon oral sources. 
Yoruba history, partioularly for the nineteenth 
century, becomes denser and denser. In this 
development sacrifices have to be made and 
perhaps the most significant is that of the 
overview of Yoruba history as a whole. 

In this respect Dr. Akintoye’s volume ıs 
somewhat mistitled; the work is concerned 
not with Yorubaland but with the previously 
neglected eastern Yoruba people in the nine- 
teenth century. This concentration upon the 
Ekitiparapo demands s good deal of the reader. 
Not least one needs a reasonably thorough 
acquaintance with the Byrantine complexity 
of nineteenth century Yoruba history as a 
whole which is of course the backdrop to 
Akintoye’s account. This is only one area 
where Akintoye works his reader hard. It is 
also the case that his unremittmg and highly 
detailed political study omits far too much 
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the social and economic context within which 
the violent changes within Yorubaland 
occurred, and this 18 perhaps 6 criticism which 
can be ‘levelled with some justice at all 
historians of nineteenth-century Nigeria. 

Despite this, Akintoye s work is a highly 
professional reconstruction of an intricate 
situation arging out of the rise of Ibadan 
following Qyo's demise and the resistance of 
the eastern people to Ibadan over-rule. The 
oral material 18 used skilfully as 18 the more 
conventional, written material. The net result 
15 à detailed and full account of eastern Yoruba 
political history in the last half of the nine- 
teenth century and we are in Alantoye’s debt 
for it. 

B. J. A. R. RATHBONE 


R. M. Downes: Tw religion. vi, 
102 pp., 22 plates. [Ibadan]: Ibadan 
University Press, 1971. N 15s. 


This small book outlines the main features of 
the mystical beliefs and practices of the Tiv 
who live in the south of the Benue River in 
the so-called Middle Belt of Northern Nigeria. 
Though published in 1971, 1t describes and 
analyses the religion of the Tiv as it was in 
the 1930's when the author had been serving 
in the colonial administration in the area. 
Already in 1933 Downes had published another 
book on the Tiv, The Tiv ttbe. He completed 
Tiv religion about a year before he died. 

The book is organized 1n 13 short chapters 
including an introduction and a conolumon. It 
has a foreword written by James W. Robertson, 
formerly Governor-General of the Federation of 
Nigeria. 

Free from the ' mystifications ' of the jargon 
of the anthropologists, Downes presents in 
lucid style and simple exposition a olear, if 
simplified, account of the principal concepts 
and beliofs underlying Tiv religion. He pre- 
sents Tiv religion as a drama created by tho 
continuous struggle in the lives of men between 
two major mystical forces: feav, the motive 
force of life, and mbatsave, the forces of evil 
and destruction that are embodied in witches. 
All the afflictions besetting mankind—sickness 
disease, accidents, death—are due to the 
machinations of the witches, who mystically 
feed on meals of human flesh. 

Although the emphasis in the book is on 
abstractly presented beliefs and practices, 
Downes does not fail to point out the involve- 
ment of these in contexts of social relationships, 
thereby illuminating the organization of the 
family (including the living and the dead), the 
age group, and the elders. 

In my view, students and professional 
anthropologists should approach & book like 
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this in awe and respect for men, to whom we 
nowadays refer as ‘ colonialists’, who spent 
years of their lives learning the customs, the 
language, and mode of life of strange peoples 
while doing their duty. And who, without 
systematic training in methodology or in 
theory, produce informative, perceptive, and 
insightfal monographs like this. 


ABNER COHEN 


T. O. BEIDELMAN (ed.): The translation 
of culture: essays to E. E. Evans- 
Pritchard. 1x, 440 pp., front. London: 
Tavistock Publications, 1971. £5.75. 


This is one of several volumes of essays that 
have been published in the last two years or so 
as a tribute to Sir Edward Evans-Pritchard, 
whose influence on the development of social 
anthropology has been colossal. Few of the 
authors of the 15 essays in this volume did 
actually study under Evans-Pritohard. Tho 
others are admirers who have been inspired by 
his work. The papers differ widely in the 
theoretical problems they tackle, in the ethno- 
graphic data they use, and in the kind of link 
they have with Evans-Pritchard’s work. 

John Barnes uses his field data from Bremnes 
in central Norway in order to demonstrate how 
some cosmological beliefs derived from the 
writings of Martin Luther (who taught that 
God ruled over two kingdoms, the left hand 
and the right hand) affected political behaviour 
in & contemporary situation. Elizabeth Colson 
examines the logio behind Tonga concepts of 
valour and fortitude in much the same way in 
which Evans-Pritchard showed the seemingly 
irrational Azande beliefs in witchoraft to be 
rational. James Fox discusses the differences 
in the pattern of ‘genealogical amnesia’ 
between different status groups in the stratified 
Rotiness society. Kathleen Gough gives a 
critical re-examination of Evans-Pritchard’s 
formulations about Nuer kinship, taking the 
master to task for overemphasizing the 
egalitarian and non-centralized nature of Nuer 
society. John Middleton examines the process 
of the ' routinisation ’ of charisma in the course 
of describing the histories of two spirit culta 
among the Lugbara of Uganda. Rodney 
Needham presents an interesting account of 
friendship-names among the Penan of Borneo. 
Julian Pitt-Rivers analyses the connotations of 
the word ‘ caste 'as it is used in Latin America 
and in Spain. Peter Riviere discusses the 
structural significance of ceremonial dialogue 
among the Trio, a group of Amerindians living 
on either side of the Brazil-Surinam frontier. 
Victor Turner, after a long autobiographical 
note, gives an analysis of an Icelandic saga, 
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making use of his own concept of ‘ social 
drama’ in tackling socio-cultural change. 
Finally, T. O. Beidelman provides another 
critical re-analysis of Evans-Pritohard’s work 
and argues that both Durkheim and Weber 
shocld be used in a complementary manner 
in dealing with such a subject as Nuer priests 
and prophets. The book ends with a compre- 
hensive list of the writings of Evans-Pritchard. 

It would be grossly unfair in a short notice 
to single out some of the papers for comment. 
The volume as a whole presents a collection of 
interesting studies that are very loosely related 
to one another or to Evans-Pritchard’s work. 
An enalytical introduction by the editor might 


. have succeeded in making the volume a little 


more coherent, though in all fairness to him 
the task would have been difficult and time- 
consuming. There is no doubt that this is a 
volume which students of social anthropology 
will consult extensively. 

ABNER COHEN 


T. BENTLEY DUNCAN: Atlantic islands : 
Madewa, the Azores and the Cape 
Verdes in seventeenth-century com- 
merce and navigation. (Studies in the 
History of Discoveries ) xv, 291 pp., 
2 maps [on endpapers]. Chicago and 
London: University of M Press, 

1972. $10, £4.50. 


This is a study of the Portuguese islands of 
the Atlantic; the almost total omission of tho 
Canaries leaves a gap. It concentrates on the 
period when the Poituguese islands served a 
vital role in oceanic trade, transport, and com- 
munications, between their discovery in the 
fifteenth century and their decline in the 
nineteenth; the seventeenth-century limita- 
tion of the title is unnecessarily modest. The 
greater part of the book is devoted to oom- 
mercial detail. Some helps to fill out broad 
patterns—for instance, the export of wine to the 
West Indies and North Amerioa, the role of the 
Azores in helping maintain Portuguese links 
with the East, evon the importanoe of Cape 
Verde salt to the fishing fleeta of Newfoundland. 
And some is curious and strange—Jefferson, 
for example, ‘the most notable gourmet and 
oenclogist ever to occupy the White House’, 
had madeira sent him from America even when 
in Paris, and Adams and Washington before 
him had been devoted to the same beverage. 
Internal social and economic history of the 
islands receives less attention: much on the 
sugar and wine trades from Madeira, little on 


the production and processing of these crops 
within the island; much on the alave-trado 
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through the Cape Verde Islands, relatively 
little on the institution of slavery there, though 
Duncan does mention surprisingly scrupulous 
legislation for the instruction and conversion 
of slaves—an African priest engaged in this 
work at Santiago in 1587 was receiving double 
the salary of a Portuguese parish priest. I was 
awed by the energetic prelate, Bishop Vitoriano 
Portuense (1688-1705), ‘... who at midnight 
invaded the houses of the wealthy and routed 
the slave-girl concubines from their master's 
[surely masters’ ?] beds, [and] could be a thorn 
in the side of slave traders '. Political history, 
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whother local, imperial, or international, is 
aketchily treated. The role of islands in trade 
and communications is well stressed, though 
some of the general comment tends a little to 
labour the obvious—' The three island groups 
... all possess a distinctly oceanio position ’. 
There are many tables and statistics. Despite 
the pervasive flavour of oustom-house records, 
my appetite for the islands ıs certainly whetted 
—I think Angra, on Terceira in the Azores, 
would be my first place of pilgrimage. 


HUMPHREY J. FISHER 


